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PREFACE. 


THAT  some  form  of  Christianity  is  to  be  the  religion  of  the  world, 
is  not  only  an  assured  fact  to  the  believer  in  Revelation,  but  must 
be  regarded  as  probable,  even  in  the  judgment  which  is  formed  on 
purely  natural  evidence.  Next  in  transcendent  importance  to  that 
fact,  and  beyond  it  in  present  interest,  as  a  question  relatively  un- 
decided, is  the  question,  What  form  of  Christianity  is  to  conquer 
the  world?  Shall  it  be  the  form  in  which  Christianitv  now  exists, 
the  form  of  intermingling  and  of  division,  of  internal  separation  and 
warfare?  Is  the  territory  of  Christendom  forever  to  be  divided  be- 
tween antagonistic  communions,  or  occupied  by  them  conjointly?  Shall 
there  be  to  the  end  of  time  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Protestant 
churches,  the  sects,  and  the  heretical  bodies  ?  Or  shall  one  or  other  of 
these  specific  forms  lift  itself  above  the  tangled  mass,  and  impose  order 
on  chaos  ?  Or  shall  a  form  yet  uurevealed  prove  the  church  of  the  future? 
To  thL*  the  answer  seems  to  be,  that  the  logic  of  the  question,  supported 
by  eighteen  centuries  of  history,  renders  it  ])rol)able  that  some  prin- 
ciple, or  some  combination  of  principles  now  existent,  will  a.^suredly, 
however  slowly,  determine  the  ultimate,  world-dominating  type  of 
Christianity.  Unless  there  be  an  exact  balance  of  force  in  the  differ- 
ent tendencies,  the  internally  strongest  of  them  will  ultimately  prevail 
over  the  others,  and,  unless  a  new  force  superior  to  it  corner  in,  will 
be  permanent. 

The  history  of  Christianity,  in  common  with  all  genuine  history, 
moves  under  the  influence  of  two  generic  ideas:   the  conservative, 

m 

which  desires  to  secure  the  present  by  fidelity  to  the  results  of  the  past ; 
the  progressive,  which  looks  out,  in  hope,  to  a  better  future.  Reforma- 
tion is  the  great  harmonizer  of  the  two  principles.  Corresponding  with 
Conservatism,  Reformation,  and  Progress  are  three  generic  types  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  under  these  genera  all  the  species  are  but  shades,  modificfa- 
tions,  or  combinations,  as  all  hues  arise  from  three  primary  colors. 
Conservatism  without  Progress  produces  the  Romish  and  Greek  type 
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of  the  Church.  Progress  without  Conservatism  runs  into  Revolution, 
Badicalism,  and  Sectarianism.  Reformation  is  antithetical  both  to  pas- 
sive persistence  in  wrong  or  passive  endurance  of  it,  and  to  Revolution 
as  a  mode  of  relieving  wrong.  Conservatism  is  opposed  to  Radicalism 
both  in  the  estimate  of  wrong  and  the  mode  of  getting  rid  of  it.  Radi- 
calism errs  in  two  respects :  in  its  precipitance  it  often  mi^^takcs  wheat  for 
tares,  and  its  eradication  is  so  hasty  and  violent  that  even  when  it  plucks 
up  tares  it  brings  the  wheat  with  them.  Sober  judgment  and  sober  means 
characterize  Conservatism.  Reformation  and  Conservatism  really  in- 
volve each  other.  That  which  claims  to  be  Reformatory,  yet  is  not  Con- 
servative, is  Sectarian;  that  which  claims  to  be  Conservative,  and  is  not 
Reformatory,  is  Stagnation  and  Corruption.  True  Catholicity  is  Con- 
servatism, but  Protestantism  is  Reformatory ;  and  these  two  are  com- 
plementary, not  antagonistic.  The  Church  problem  is  to  attain  a  Pro- 
testant Catholicity  or  Catholic  Protestantism.  This  is  the  end  and 
aim  of  Conservative  Reformation. 

Reformation  is  the  means  by  which  Conservatism  of  the  good  that 
is,  and  progress  to  the  good  yet  to  be  won,  is  secured.  Over  against 
the  stagnation  of  an  isolated  Conservatism,  the  Church  is  to  hold 
Reformation  as  the  instrument  of  progress.  Over  against  the  abuses 
of  a  separatistic  and  one-sided  progressivcnoss,  she  is  to  see  to  it 
that  her  Reformation  maintains  that  due  reverence  for  historv,  that 
sobriety  of  tone,  that  patience  of  spirit,  and  that  moderation  of 
manner,  whicli  are  involved  in  Conservatism.  The  good  that  has  been 
is  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  good  that  is  to  be.  There  are  to  be 
no  absolutely  fresh  starts.  If  the  foundation  were  removed,  the  true 
course  would  not  be  to  make  a  new  one,  but  to  find  the  old  one,  and 
lay  it  again.  But  the  foundation  never  was  wholly  lost,  nor  was  there, 
in  the  worst  time  of  the  accumulation  of  wood,  hay,  and  stubble,  an 
utter  ceasing  of  the  building  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  upon  it. 
The  Reformation,  as  Christian, accepted  tlieold  foundation;  as  reform- 
atory, it  removed  the  wood,  hay,  and  stubble  ;  as  conservative,  it  care- 
fully separated,  guarded,  and  retained  the  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones,  the  additions  of  pious  human  hands,  befitting  the  foundation  and 
the  temple  which  was  to  be  reared  upon  it.  Rome  had  accumulated 
greatly  and  given  up  nothing,  till  tlie  foundation  upheld  little  but  per- 
ishing human  traditions,  and  the  precious  things  were  lost  in  the  heaps 
of  rubbish.  The  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  radical  Reform  proposed  to 
leave  nothing  but  the  foundation,  to  sweep  from  it  everything  which  had 
been  built  upon  it.  The  Conservative,  equally  accepting  the  foundation 
which  has  been  laid  once  for  all,  proposed  to  leave  on  it  everything  pre- 
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cious,  pure,  and  beautiful  which  had  risen  in  the  ages.  Tlie  one  proposed 
to  pulldown  the  temple ;  the  other,  to  purify  it,  and  to  replace  its  weak 
and  decayed  portions  with  solid  rock.  The  great  work  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  which  bears  the  generic  title  of  the  lieformation,  was  divided  be- 
tween these  tendencies ;  not,  indeed,  absolutely  to  the  last  extreme,  but 
yet  really  divided.  The  whole  Protestant  movement  in  the  Church  of  the 
"West  was  reformatory  as  over  against  papal  Rome,  and  was  so  far  a 
unit ;  but  it  was  divided  within  itself,  between  the  conservative  and  radi- 
cal tendencies.  The  conservative  tendency  embodied  itself  in  the  Ref- 
omation,  in  which  Luther  was  the  leader;  the  radical,  in  Zwingle  and 
his  school.  Calvin  came  in  to  occupy  a  relatively  mediating  position, — 
conservative  as  compared  with  the  ultraism  of  Zwinglianism,  and  of  the 
heretical  tendencies  which  Zwinglianism  at  once  nurtured,  yet,  rela- 
tively to  Lutheranism,  largely  radical. 

The  Church  of  England  is  that  part  of  the  Reformed  Church  for  which 
most  affinity  with  the  conservatism  of  Lutheranism  is  usually  claimed. 
That  Church  occupies  a  position  in  some  respects  unique.     First,  under 
Henry  VIII.,  ceasing  to  be  Popish  without  ceasing  to  be  Romish;  then 
passing  under  the  influences  of  genuine  reformation  into  the  positively 
Lutheran  type ;  then  influenced  by  the  mediating  position  of  the  school 
of  Bucer,  and  of  the  later  era  of  Melancthon,  a  school  which  claimed  the 
ability  practically  to  co-ordinate  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  positions; 
andfinally  settling  into  a  system  of  compromise,  in  which  i:s  revealed  the 
influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  views  of  Orders  in  the  ministry,  and, 
to  8orae  extent,  of  the  Ritual ;  of  the  Lutheran  tone  of  reformatory 
coDsen-atism,  in  the  general  structure  of  the  Liturgy,  in  the  larger 
part  of  the  Articles,  and  especially  in  the  doctrine  of  Baptism;  of  the 
mediating  theology  in  the  doctrine  of  predestination ;  and  of  Calvin- 
ism in  particular  changes  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and,  most 
of  all,  in   the   doctrine  of  the   Lord's    Supper.     The   Conservatism 
of  the  Church  of  England,  even  in  the  later  shape  of  its  reform,  in 
many  respects   is   indubitable,  and   hence   it  has   often   been    called 
a  Lutheranizing   Church.     But   the   pressure   of  the    radicalism   to 
which  it  deferred,  perhaps  too  much  in  the  essence  and  too  little  in 
the  form,  brought  it  to  that  eclecticism  which   is  its  most  marked 
feature.     Lutheranizing,  in    its   conservative   sobriety  of  modes,  the 
Church  of  England  is  very  un-Lutheran  in  its  judgment  of  ends.    The 
conservatism  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation  exalted,  over  all,  pure  doc- 
trine as  the  divine  presupposition  of  a  pure  life,  and  this  led  to  an  ample 
and  explicit  statement  of  faith.     While  the  Church  of  England  stated 
doctrines  so   that   men   understood    its  utterances   in  different  ways, 
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the  Lutheran  Church  tried  so  to  state  them  that  men  could  accept 
them  in  but  one  sense.  If  one  expreasion  was  found  inadequate  for 
this,  she  gave  another.  The  Lutheran  Church  has  her  Book  of  Con- 
cord, the  most  explicit  Ccmfession  ever  made  in  Christendom ;  the 
Church  of  England  has  her  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  least  explicit 
among  the  official  utterances  of  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation, 
The  Eclectic  Reformation  is  like  the  Eclectic  Philosophy, —  it  accepts 
the  common  affirmation  of  the  different  systems,  and  refuses  their  nega- 
tions. Like  the  English  language,  the  English  Church  is  a  miracle  of 
compositeness.  In  the  wonderful  tessellation  of  their  structure  is  the 
strength  of  both,  and  their  weakness.  The  English  language  is  two 
languages  inseparably  conjoined.  It  has  the  strength  and  affluence  of 
the  two,  and  something  of  the  awkwardness  necessitated  by  their 
union.  The  Church  of  England  has  two  great  elements ;  but  they  are 
not  perfectly  preserved  in  their  distinctive  character,  but,  to  some 
extent,  are  confounded  in  the  union.  With  more  uniformity  than  any 
other  great  Protestant  body,  it  has  less  unity  than  any.  Partly  in 
rirtue  of  its  doctrinal  indeterminatene^s,  it  has  been  the  home  of  men  of 
the  most  opposite  opinions :  no  Calvinism  is  intenser,  no  Arminianism 
lower,  than  the  Calvinism  and  Arminianism  which  have  been  found  in 
the  Church  of  England.  It  has  furnished  able  defenders  of  Augustine, 
and  no  less  able  defenders  of  Pelagius.  Its  Articles,  Homilies,  and 
Liturgy  have  been  a  great  bulwark  of  Protestantism ;  and  yet,  seem- 
ingly, out  of  the  very  stones  of  that  bulwark  has  been  framed,  in  our 
day,  a  bridge  on  which  many  have  passed  over  into  Rome.  It  has  a 
long  array  of  names  dear  to  our  common  Christ4.;ndoni  as  the  masterly 
vindicators  of  her  common  faith,  and  yet  has  given  high  place  to 
men  who  denied  the  fundamental  verities  confessed  in  the  general 
creeds.  It  harbors  a  skepticism  which  takes  infidelity  by  the  hand, 
and  a  revised  mediaivalism  which  longs  to  throw  iti^elf,  with  tears,  on 
the  neck  of  the  Pope  and  the  Patriarch,  to  beseech  them  to  be  gentle, 
and  not  to  make  the  terms  of  restored  fellowship  too  difficult.  The 
doctrinal  indeterminateness  which  has  won  hits  also  repelled,  and  made 
it  an  object  of  suspicion  not  only  to  great  men  of  the  most  opposite 
opinions,  but  also  to  great  bodies  of  Christians.  It  has  a  doctrinal 
laxity  which  excuses,  and,  indeed,  invites,  innovation,  conjoined  with 
an  organic  fixedness  which  prevents  the  free  play  of  the  novelty. 
Hence  the  Church  of  England  has  been  more  depleted  than  any  other, 
by  secessions.  Either  the  Anglican  Church  must  come  to  more  fix- 
edness in  doctrine  or  to  more  pliableness  in  form,  or  it  will  go  on, 
through  cycle  after  cycle  of  disintegration,  toward  ruin.     In  this  land. 
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which  seems  the  natural  heritage  of  that  Church  which  claims  the 
Church  of  England  as  its  mother,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
is  numerically   smallest  among   the   influential   denominations.     Its 
great  social  istrength  and  large  influence  in  every  direction  only  ren- 
der more  striking  the  fact  that  there  is  scarcely  a  Church,  scarcely  a 
sect,  having  in  common  with  it  an  English  original,  which  is  not  &i 
in  advance  of  it  in  statistical  strength.     Borne  of  the  largest  commu- 
nions have  its  rigidity  in  form,  some  of  the  largest  have  its  looseness  in 
doctrine;  but  no  other  large  communion  attempts  to  combine  both.  The 
numbers  of  those  whom  the  Church  of  England  has  lost  are  millions.  It 
has  lost  to  Independency,  lost  to  Presbytcrianisra,  lost  to  Quakerism,  lost 
to  Methodism,  lost  to  Romanism,  and  lost  to  the  countless  forms  of  Sec- 
tarianism of  which  England  and  America,  England's  daughter,  have 
been,  beyond  all  nations,  the  nurses.     The  Church  of  England  has 
been  go  careful  of  the  rigid  old  bottle  of  the  form,  yet  so  careless  or  so 
helpless  as  to  what  the  bottle  might  be  made  to  hold,  that  the  new 
wine  which  went  into  it  has  been  attended  in  every  ciwc  by  the  same 
history,—  the  fermenting  burst  the  bottle,  and  the  wine  was  spilled. 
Every  great  religious  movement  in  the  Church  of  England  has  been 
aitendeil  ultimately  by  ui  irrei)arable  loss  in  it«  membership.     To  this 
rule  there  liai*  been  in    t»xcoj)tioii  in  the  past.     Whether  the  present 
movement  which  convulses  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  America,  is  to  have  the  same  issue,  belongs,  per- 
haps, rather  to  the  prophet's  eye  than  to  the  historian's  pen.  Yet  to  those 
who,  though  they  stand   without,  look  on  with  profound  sympathy, 
the  internal  dillicultios   which  now  agitate  those  Churches  seem  in- 
capable of  a  real,  abiding  luirnionizing.     True  compromise  can  only 
a<Tifice  preferences  to  secure  principles.     The  only  compromise  which 
seems  possible  in  the  Anglican  Churcht^s  would  be  one  which  would  sac- 
rifice principles  to  secure  preferences,  and  nothing  can  be  less  certain 
of  j)ermanence  than  preferences  thus  secured.     These;  present  diflicul- 
tifcr  in  the  Anglican  Churches  proceed  not  from  contradiction  of  its  prin- 
ciples, but  from  development  of  them.     These  two  classes  of  seeds  were 
sown  by  the  husbandmen  themselves, —  that  was  the  compromise.     The 
tares  may  grow  till  the  harvest,  side  by  side  with  the  wheat,  with  which 
they  mingle,  but  which  they  do  not  destroy,  but  the  thorns  which  choke 
iht  seed  must  be  plucked  up,  or  the  seed  will  perish.     Tares  are  men ; 
thorns  are  moral  forces  of  doctrine  or  of  life.   The  agitation  in  the  An- 
glican Churches  can  end  only  in  the  victory  of  the  one  tendency  and  the 
silencing  of  the  other,  or  in  the  sundering  of  the  two.     In  Protestant- 
ism nothing  is  harder  than  to  silence,  nothing  easier  than  to  sunder. 
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If  the  past  history  of  the  Anglican  Church,  hitherto  unvaried  in  the 
ultimate  result,  repeat  itself  here,  the  new  movement  will  end  in  a 
formal  division,  as  it  already  has  in  a  moral  one.  The  trials  of  a 
Church  which  has  taken  a  part  in  our  modern  civilization  and  Christi- 
anity which  entitles  it  to  the  veneration  and  gratitude  of  mankind,  can 
be  regarded  with  indifference  only  by  the  sluggish  and  selfish,  and  with 
malicious  joy  only  by  the  radically  bad. 

The  classification  of  Churches  by  tendencies  is,  of  course,  relative. 
No  great  organization  moves  so  absolutely  along  the  line  of  a  single 
tendency  as  to  have  nothing  in  it  beyond  that  tendency,  or  contradic- 
tory to  it.  The  wilfulness  of  some,  the  fccble-mindedness  of  others, 
the  power  of  surrounding  influences,  modify  all  systems  in  their  actual 
working.  There  w&s  some  conservatism  in  the  Swiss  reformation,  and 
there  has  been  and  is  something  of  the  reformatory  tendency  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.     The  Reformation  took  out  a  very  large  part  of  the 

j       best  material  influenced  by  this  tendency  in  Rome,  but  not  all  of  it. 

* ^he  object  of  this  book  is  not  to  delineate  the  spirit  and  doctrines 

of  the  Reformation  as  a  general  movement  over  against  the  doctrinal 
and  practical  errors  of  the  Roman  Church,  but  to  state  and  vindicate 
the  faith  and  spirit  of  that  part  of  the  movement  which  was  conserva- 
tive, as  over  against  the  part  which  was  radical.  It  is  the  Lutheran 
Reformation  in  those  features  which  distinguish  it  from  the  Zwinglian 
and  Calvinistic  Reformations,  which  forms  the  topic  of  this  book. 
Wherever  Calvin  abandoned  Zwinglianism  he  approximated  Lutheran- 
ism.  Hence,  on  important  points,  this  book,  in  defending  Luthcranism 
over  against  Zwinglianism,  defends  Calvinism  over  against  Zwinglian- 
ism also.  It  even  defends  Zwinglianism,  so  far  as,  in  contrast  with  Ana- 
baptism,  it  was  relatively  conservative.  The  Pelagianism  of  the 
Zwinglian  theology  was  corrected  by  Calvin,  who  is  the  true  father 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  as  distinguished  from  the  Lutheran.  The 
theoretical  tendencies  of  Zwingle  developed  into  Arminianism  and  Ra- 
tionalism ;  his  practical  tendencies  into  the  superstitious  anti-ritualism 
of  ultra-Puritanism:  and  both  the  theoretical  and  practical  found  th(ur 
harmonv  and  consummation  in  Unitarianism. 

The  plan  of  this  book  is,  in  some  respects,  new.  It  aims  at  bringing 
under  a  single  point  of  view  what  is  usually  scattered  through  different 
classes  of  books.  It  endeavors  to  present  the  Exegesis,  the  Dogmatical 
and  Confessional  development,  and  the  History  associated  with  each 
doctrine,  with  a  full  list  of  the  most  important  writers  in  the  literature 
of  each  topic.  Its  rule  is,  whether  the  views  stated  are  accej)ted  or 
rejected,  to  give  them  in  the  words  of  their  authors.     The  citations 
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fifom  other  languages  are  always  translated,  but  when  the  original 
words  have  a  disputed  meaning,  or  a  special  force  or  importance,  they 
are  also  quoted.  The  author  has,  as  nearly  as  he  was  able,  given  to 
the  book  such  an  internal  completeness  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to 
refer  to  other  works  while  reading  it.  AVhile  he  has  aimed  at  some- 
thing of  the  thoroughness  which  the  scholar  desires,  he  has  also  en- 
deavored to  meet  the  wants  of  that  important  and  growing  class  of 
readers  who  have  all  the  intelligence  needed  for  a  full  appreciation  of 
the  matter  of  a  book,  but  are  repelled  by  the  technical  difficulties  of 
form  suggested  by  the  pedantry  of  authors,  or  permitted  by  their  care- 
lessness or  indolence. 

So  far  as  the  author's  past  labors  were  available  for  the  purposes  of 
this  work,  he  has  freely  used  them.  In  no  case  has  a  line  been  allowed 
to  stand  which  does  not  express  a  present  conviction,  not  simply  as  to 
what  is  true,  but  as  to  the  force  of  the  grounds  on  which  its  truth  is 
argued.  In  what  has  been  taken  from  his  articles  in  Reviews,  and  in 
other  periodicals,  he  has  changed,  omitted,  and  added,  in  accordance 
with  a  fresh  study  of  all  the  topics.  He  has  also  drawn  upon  some  of 
the  Lectures  delivered  by  him  to  his  theological  clashes,  and  thankfully 
acknowledges  the  use,  for  this  purpose,  of  the  notes  made  by  his  pupils, 
Rev.  F.  W.  Weiskotten,  of  Eliziibcthtown,  Pa.,  and  Messrs.  Biober 
and  Foust.  To  Lloyd  P.  Smith,  Esq.,  Librarian,  and  to  Mr.  George 
M.  Abbot,  Assistant  Librarian,  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Ijoganian  Li- 
hraries,  the  author  is  in<lebted  for  every  possible  facility  in  the  use  of 
th'Dje  valuable  collections. 

An  Index  has  been  prepared,  in  which  the  efl[«>rt  has  been  made  to 
avoid  the  two  generic  vices  of  a  scantinass  which  leaves  the  reader  in 
perplexity,  and  a  minuteness  which  confuses  him. 

The  positions  taken  in  this  book  arc  largely  counter,  in  some  respects, 
to  the  prevailing  theology  of  our  time  and  our  land.     No  man  can  be 
more  fixed  in  his  prejudice  against  the  views  here  defended  than  the 
author  himself  once  was ;  no  man  can  be  more  decided  in  his  opinion  that 
tho:«e  views  are  false  than  the  author  is  now  decided  in  his  faith  that  they 
are  the  truth.    They  have  been  formed  in  the  face  of  all  the  influences 
of  education  and  of  bitter  hatred  or  of  contemptuous  disregard  on  the 
part  of  nearly  all  who  were  most  intimately  associated  with  him  in  the 
period  of  struggle.  Formed  undor  such  circumstances,  under  what  he  be- 
lieves to  have  been  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Word,  the  author  is  per- 
suaded that  they  rest  upt)n  grounds  which  cannot  easily  be  moved.  In  its 
own  nature  his  work  is,  in  some  degree,  jmlemical  ;  but  its  conflict  is 
purely  with  opinions,  never  with  persons.  The  theme  itself,  as  it  involves 
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questions  within  our  common  Protestantism,  renders  the  comtroversy 
principally  one  with  defects  or  errors  in  systems  least  remote  in  the  main 
from  the  faith  vindicated  in  this  volume.  It  is  most  needful  that 
those  nearest  each  other  should  calmly  argue  the  questions  which  still 
divide  them,  as  there  is  most  hope  that  those  already  so  largely  in  af- 
Gnity  may  come  to  a  yet  more  perfect  understanding. 

The  best  work  of  which  isolated  radicalism  is  capable  is  that  of 
destroying  evil.  The  more  earnestly  radicalism  works,  the  sooner  is 
its  mission  accomplished.  Conservatism  works  to  a  normal  condition, 
and  rests  at  last  in  habit.  Radicalism  presupposes  the  abnormal. 
Itself  an  antithesis,  it  dies  with  the  thing  it  kills.  The  long,  fixed 
future  must  therefore  be  in  the  hands  of  conservatism  in  some  shape ; 
either  in  the  hands  of  a  mechanical  conservatism,  as  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  or  of  a  reformatory  conservatism,  as  represented  in  that  histori- 
cal and  genuine  Protestantism  w^hich  is  as  distinct  from  the  current 
sectarianism,  in  some  respects,  as  it  is  from  Romanism  in  others.  The 
purest  Protestantism,  that  which  best  harmonizes  conservatism  and 
reformation,  will  ultimately  control  the  thinking  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  volume  which  the  reader  holds  in  his  hand  is  meant  to 
set  forth  some  of  the  reasons  in  view  of  which  those  who  love  the 
Evangelical  Protestant  Church,  commonly  called  the  Lutheran  Church, 
hope  to  find  pardon  for  their  conviction  that  in  it  is  found  the  most 
perfect  assimilation  and  co-ordination  of  the  two  forces.  It  has  con- 
served as  thoroughly  as  is  consistent  with  real  reformation ;  it  has 
reformed  as  unsparingly  as  is  consistent  with  genuine  conservatism. 
The  objective  coucreteness  of  the  old  Apostolic  Catholicity,  Rome  has 
exaggerated  and  materialized  till  the  senses  master  the  soul,  they  should 
serve.  The  subjective  spirituality  of  New  Testament  Christianity  is  iso- 
lated by  the  Pseudo-Protestantism,  which  drags  the  mutilated  organism 
of  the  Church  after  it  as  a  body  of  death  from  which  it  would  fain 
be  delivered,  and  which  it  drops  at  length,  altogether,  to  wander  a  mel- 
ancholy ghost,  or  to  enter  on  the  endless  metemi)sychosis  of  sectarianism. 
To  distinguish  without  separating,  and  to  combine  without  confusing, 
has  been  the  problem  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  It  has  distinguished 
between  the  form  of  Christianitv  and  the  essence,  but  has  bound  them 
together  inseparably :  the  Reformatory  has  made  sacred  the  individ- 
ual life  and  liberty,  the  Conservative  has  sanctified  the  concrete  order. 
Nor  is  this  claim  extravagant  in  its  own  nature.  No  particular 
Church  has,  on  its  own  showing,  a  right  to  existence,  except  as  it 
believes  itself  to  be  the  most  perfect  form  of  Christianity,  the  form 
which  of  right  should  and  will  be  universal.     No  Church  has  a  right 
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to  a  part  which  does  not  claim  that  to  it  should  belong  the  whole. 

That  communion  confesses  itself  a  sect  which  aims  at  no  more  than 
abiding  as  one  of  a  number  of  equally  legitimated  bodies.  That 
communion  which  does  not  believe  in  the  certainty  of  the  ultimate 
acceptance  of  its  principles  in  the  whole  world  has  not  the  heart  of  a 
true  Church.  That  which  claims  to  be  Catholic  de  fado  claims  to  be 
Universal  dejure, 

A  true  unity  in  Protestantism  would  be  the  death  of  Popery ;  but 
Popery  will  live  until  those  who  assail  it  are  one  in  their  answer  to  the 
question :  What  shall  take  its  place  ?  This  book  is  a  statement  and  a 
defence  of  the  answer  given  to  that  question  by  the  communion  under 
vhose  banner  the  battle  with  Rome  was  first  fought,  —  under  whose 
leaders  the  greatest  victories  over  Rome  were  won.  If  this  Church  has 
been  a  failure,  it  can  hardly  be  claimed  that  the  Reformation  was  a  suc- 
cess ;  and  if  Protestantism  cannot  come  to  harmony  with  the  principles 
by  which  it  was  created,  as  those  principles  were  understood  by  the 
greatest  masters  in  the  reformatory  work,  it  must  remain  divided  until 
dimon  reaches  its  natural  end, — absorption  and  annihilation. 

lUicH  17, 1871. 
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I. 


THE    EEFORMATION: 


ITS  OCCASION  AND  CAUSE.* 


THE  immediate  occasion  of  the  Reformation  seemed  insignifi- 
cant enough.  Three  hundred  and  fiftj-three  years  ago,  on 
the  3l8t  of  October,  immense  crowds  were  pouring  into  an 
ancient  city  of  Germany,  bearing  in  its  name,  Wittenberg, 
the  memorial  of  its  founder,  Wittekind  the  Younger.  The 
weather-beiiten  and  dingy  little  edifices  of  Wittenberg  forbade 
the  idea,  that  the  beauty  of  the  city  or  its  commer-  I'^e  <iay  imh 
cial  importance  drew  the  masses  to  it.     Within  ^y.*. 

that  city  was  an  old  church,  very  miserable  and  battered,  and 

t 

*0d  the  bistorj  of  the  Reformation,  the  works  following  may  be  consulted : 
BiiTflCH5EiDER :  Die  Deutsch.  Reformat.     1855. 

CiAUDB  :  Defence  of  the  Reformation.     Transl.     2  vols.  Sto.     London  :  1815. 
CocHLJiua:  Commentaria  de  Act.  et  Scrip.  Lutheri.  1649.  Fol. 
Ctpkian  :    Nutilieh.  Urkunden.   i.   £rl.  der   erst.    Reformations- Geschichte. 
leipz.:  1718.     12mo.     2  Parts. 
D'AuBiQN^:  Hiatoire  de  la  Reform.     Par.  :  1885-1888.    (Engl.,  Lond.:  1889. 
KewYork:  1841.) 
PdxflTBMAHN:  ArohW.  f.  d.  Gesch.  d.  K.  Reformation.     Halle:  1831.     8yo. 
GiBDES :  Introd.  in  historiam.  £t.    Sec.  XVI.  renov.  4  vols.  4to.  Qroning. : 
1744-1752. 
Haosnbagh:  Tories.  &b.  Wes.  a.  Gesch.  d.  Reformation.    Leipz. :  1839.  Sto. 
Ju9in8 :  Compend.  Seckendorf.  (1755) — Reform.  Gesch.  in  Ausxug.  t.  Roob. 
lib.:  1788.     2to18.  Syo. 
Kktibk:  Reformat.  Almanach.     Erf.    4  vols.  12mo.     1817-1821. 
Mai:  Hist.  Reformat.     Frankf. :  1710.     4to. 
MAiMBoma:  Hist.  du.  Lutheranism.    Par. :  1680.     4to. 
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very  venerable  and  holy,  which  attracted  these  crowds.  It  was 
the  "Church  of  all  Saints,"  in  which  were  shown, to  the  in- 
expressible delight  of  the  faithful,  a  fragment  of  Noah's  Ark, 
some  soot  from  the  furnace  into  which  the  three  young  He- 
brews were  cast,  a  piece  of  wood  from  the  crib  of  the  infant 
Saviour,  some  of  St.  Christopher's  beard,  and  nineteen  thou- 
sand other  relics  equally  genuine  and  interesting.  But  over  and 
above  all  these  allurements,  so  well  adapted  to  the  taste  of 
the  time,  His  Holiness,  the  Pope,  had  granted  indulgence  to 
all  who  should  visit  the  church  on  the  first  of  November. 
Against  the  door  of  that  church  of  dubious  saints,  and  duH- 
ous  relics,  and  dubious  indulgences,  was  found  fastened,  on 
that  memorable  morning,  a  scroll  unrolled.  The  writing  on  it 
was  firm  ;  the  nails  which  held  it  were  well  driven  in;  the  sen- 
timents it  conveyed  were  moderate,  yet  very  decided.  The 
material,  parchment,  was  the  same  which  long  ago  had  held 
words  of  redemption  above  the  head  of  the  Redeemer.  The 
contents  were  an  amplification  of  the  old  theme  of  glory  — 
Christ  on  the  cross,  the  only  King.  The  Magna  Charta,  which 
had  been  buried  beneath  the  Pope's  throne,  reappeared  on  the 
church  door.  The  keynote  of  the  Reformation  was  struck  full 
and  clear  at  the  beginning,. Salvation  through  Christ  alone. 

It  is  from  the  nailing  up  of  these  Theses  the  Reformation 
takes  its  date.   That  act  became,  in  the  providence  of  God,  the 

Maimbouro:  Hist.  du.  Calvinisme.     Par.:  1682.     4to. 

Marheimeke:  Gescb.  d.  Teutsch.  Reform.     Berl.:    1831.     4  toIs.  12mo. 

Myconius:  Hist.  Reformat.  Cyprian.     Leipz. :  1718.     12mo. 

Neudecker:  Gesch.  d.  Evang.  Protestantism.     Leipz.:  1844.     2  toIs.  8to. 

R^NKE :  Deutfich.  Gesch.  im  Zeitalt  d.  Reformat.  Berl. :  1889.  8  toIb.  8to. 
(Transl.  by  Sarah  Austin.)     Philad. :  1844.     8to. 

ScuLTETUs:  Kirchen.  Reformat.  inTeutschL  d.  Guolfium.   Heidelb. :  1618.  4to. 

Seckemdorf  :  Lutheranism.     Leipz. :  1694.     Fol.     Deutsch.  1714.     4to. 

Sleidan  :  de  Stat,  rclig.  et  reipub.  (1657.  8yo.)  Boehme  am  Ende.  Frankf. 
a.  M. :  17^5-86.    8  toIs.  8vo. 

Spalatin:  Annales  Reformat.  (Cyprian.)     Leipz.:  1718.     12mo. 

Tentzel:  Reformat.  Lutheri  (Cyprian.)    Leipz.:  1718.   12ino. 

Von  Seelen:  Stromata  Lutherana.     Llibeck:   1740.    12mo. 

ViLLERs:  Ess.  sur  r^sprit  et  Tinflu.  d.  1.  Reformat,  de  Luth.  Par.:  8d.  ed. 
1808.  8to.  Ubers  von  Cramer,  mit  yorred.  t.  Henke.  2d.  ed.  Hamb.:  182d. 
2  Parts.  12mo. 

Waddihotov:  Reformat,  on  the  Contin.    Lend.:  1841.    8  vols.  8yo. 
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Btarting-point  of  the  work  which  still  goes  on,  and  shall  for- 
ever go  on,  that  glorious  work  in  which  the  truth  was  raised 
to  its  original  purity,  and  civil  and  religious  liberty  were  re- 
stored to  men.  That  the  Reformation  is  the  spring  of  modern 
freedom,  is  no  wild  assertion  of  its  friends.  One  of  the  great- 
est Roman  Catholic  writers  of  recent  times,  Michelet,  in  the 
Introduction  to  his  Life  of  Luther,  says :  ''  It  is  not  incor- 
rect to  say,  that  Luther  has  been  the  restorer  of  liberty  in 
modern  times.  If  he  did  not  create,  he  at  least  courageously 
affixed  his  signature  to  that  great  revolution  which  rendered 
the  right  of  examination  lawful  in  Europe.  And,  if  we  exer- 
cise, in  all  its  plenitude  at  this  day,  this  first  and  highest 
privilege  of  human  intelligence,  it  is  to  him  we  are  most  in- 
debted for  it ;  nor  can  we  think,  speak,  or  w^ite,  without  being 
made  conscious,  at  every  step,  of  the  inmiense  benefit  of  this 
intellectual  enfranchisement ;  "  and  he  concludes  with  the  re- 
mark :  "  To  whom  do  I  owe  the  power  of  publishing  what  I 
am  now  inditing,  except  to  this  liberator  of  modern  thought?  " 
Our  Church,  as  clearly,  in  one  sense,  the  mother  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, as,  in  another,  she  is  its  offspring,  the  first,  and  for  a 
time,  the  exclusive  possessor  of  the  name  Protestantism,  its 
source  and  its  mightiest  bulwark,  our  Church  has  wisely  set 
apart  a  day  in  each  year  to  commemorate  this  great  deliver- 
ance, and  wisely  has  kept  her  great  Jubilees.  There  are  other 
ways  of  noting  time,  besides  by  its  loss.  The  Church  Festi- 
vals note  it  by  its  gains,  the  Church  Year  marks  the  time  which 
has  been  redeemed  for  ever.  An  old  writer  describes  the 
Church  of  All-Saints  at  Wittenberg,  as  a  manger,  where  in  his 
lowly  glory  the  Son  of  God  was  born  again.  Blessed  forever  be 
the  day!  On  it,  through  all  time,  men  shall  gather,  bringing 
their  offerings  of  praise ;  remembering,  treasuring,  and  keep- 
ing untarnished,  the  holy  faith  whose  restoration  was  thus 
begun. 

It  is  well,  then,  to  have  added  to  the  grand  order  of  the 
Church  Year,  the  Festival  of  the  Reformation,  and  to  the 
revolution  of  the  centuries,  its  Jubilee.  Whether  as  the  child 
or  as  the  parent  of  the  Reformation,  whether  she  would  awake 
her  heart  to  gratitude  as  its  daughter,  or  arouse  herself  to  an 
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ei  ^nest  sense  of  responsibility  as  its  motlier,  our  Church  can 
claim  it,  as  pre-eminently  her  privilege,  and  acknowledge  it  as 
pre-eminently  her  duty  so  to  do.  When  the  Festival  of  the 
Reformation  shall  come  and  shall  wake  no  throb  of  joy  in  her 
bosom,  her  life  will  have  fled.  For  if  the  Reformation  lives 
through  her,  she  also  lives  by  it.  It  has  to  her  the  mysterious 
relation  of  Christ  to  David ;  if  it  is  her  offspring,  it  is  also  her 
root.  If  she  watched  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  the  ark  of  the 
Lord  protected  and  blessed  her,  and  when  it  passes  from  her 
keeping  her  glory  will  have  departed.  Let  her  speak  to  her 
cliildren  then,  and  tell  them  the  meaning  of  the  day.  In  the 
pulpit,  and  the  school,  and  the  circle  of  the  honie,  let  these 
great  memories  of  men  of  God,  of  their  self-sacrifice,  of  their 
overcoming  faith,  and  of  their  glorious  work,  be  the  theme 
of  thought,  and  of  word,  and  of  thanksgiving.  The  Festival 
of  the  Reformation  is  at  once  a  day  of  Christmas  and  of  Eas- 
ter  and  of  Pentecost,  in  our  Church  year;  a  day  of  birth,  a 
day  of  resurrection,  a  day  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Let  its  return  renew  that  life,  and  make  our  Church 
press  on  with  fresh  vigor  in  the  steps  of  her  rifien  Lord,  as 
one  begotten  again,  and  born  from  the  dead,  by  the  quicken- 
ing power  of  the  Spirit  of  her  God.  Let  every  day  be  a  Fes- 
tival of  the  Reformation,  and  every  year  a  Jubilee. 

The  occasions  and  cause  of  so  wonderful  and  important  an 
ppooincmm-ion  iMi  cvcut   as   the   Reformation  have    naturally  oc- 
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n.ution.  cupied   verj'   largely  the  thoughts  of    both    its 

friends  and  its  foes.  On  the  part  of  its  enemies  the  solution 
of  its  rapid  rise,  its  gigantic  growth,  its  overwhelming  march, 
has  been  found  by  some  in  the  rancor  of  monkish  malice  —  the 
thing  arose  in  a  squabble  between  two  sets  of  friars,  about  the 
farming  of  the  indulgences  —  a  solution  as  sapient  and  as  com- 
pletely in  harmony  with  the  facts  as  would  be  the  statement 
that  the  American  Revolution  w^as  gotten  up  by  one  George 
Washington,  who,  angry  that  the  British  Government  refused 
to  make  him  a  collector  of  the  tax  on  tea,  stirred  up  a  happy 
people  to  rebellion  against  a  mild  and  just  rule. 

The  solution  has  been  found  by  others  in  the  lust  of  the 
human  heart  for  change  —  it  was  begotten  in  the  mere  love 
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rf  Dovelty ;  men  weut  into  the  Reformation  as  they  go  into  a 
menagerie,  or  adopt  the  new  mode,  or  buy  up  some  "  novel- 
ist's last."  Another  class,  among  whom  the  brilliant  French 
Jesuit,  Audin,  is  conspicuous,  attribute  the  movement  mainly 
to  the  personal  genius  and  fascinating  audacity  of  the  great 
leader  in  the  movement.  Luther  so  charmed  the  millions 
with  his  marvellous  speech  and  magic  style,  that  they  were 
led  at  his  will.  On  the  part  of  some,  its  nominal  friends, 
reasons  hardly  more  adequate  have  often  been  assigned.  Con- 
founding the  mere  aids,  or  at  most,  the  mere  occasions  of  the 
Reformation  with  its  real  causes,  an  undue  importance  has 
been  attributed  in  the  production  of  it  to  the  progress  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  after  the  revival  of  letters.  Much  stress  has 
been  laid  upon  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  discovery  of 
America,  which  tended  to  rouse  the  minds  of  men  to  a  new 
life.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  fermenting  political  discon- 
tents of  the  day,  the  influence  of  the  great  Councils  in  dimin- 
ishing the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  much  has  been  made,  in 
general,  of  the  causes  whose  root  is  either  wholly  or  in  part 
in  the  earth.  The  Rationalist  represents  the  Reformation  as  a 
triumph  of  reason  over  authority.  The  Infidel  says,  that  its 
power  was  purely  negative ;  it  was  a  grand  subversion  ;  it  was 
mightier  than  Rome,  because  it  believed  less  than  Rome ;  it 
prevailed,  not  by  what  it  taught,  but  by  what  it  denied;  and 
it  failed  of  universal  triumph  simply  because  it  did  not  deny 
everything.  The  insect-minded  sectarian  allows  the  Reforma- 
tion very  little  merit  except  as  it  prepared  the  way  for  the 
putting  forth,  in  due  time,  of  the  particular  twig  of  Protest- 
autism  on  which  he  crawls,  and  which  he  imagines  bears  all 
the  fruit,  and  gives  all  the  value  to  the  tree.  As  the  little 
green  tenants  of  the  rose-bush  might  be  supposed  to  argue 
that  the  rose  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  them 
a  home  and  food,  so  these  small  speculators  find  the  root  of 
the  Reformation  in  the  particular  part  of  Providence  which 
they  consent  to  adopt  and  patronize.  The  Reformation,  as 
they  take  it,  originated  in  the  divine  plan  for  furnishing  a 
nursery  for  sectarian  Aphides. 
But  we  must  have  causes  which,  however  feeble,  are  adapted 
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to  the  effects.  A  little  fire  indeed  kindleth  a  great  matter, 
but  however  little,  it  must  be  genuine  fire.  Frost  will  not  do, 
and  a  painting  of  flame  will  not  do,  though  the  pencil  of 
Raphael  produced  it.  A  little  hammer  may  break  a  great 
rock,  but  that  which  breaks  must  be  harder  and  more  tena- 
cious than  the  thing  broken.  There  must  be  a  hand  to  apply 
the  fire,  and  air  to  fan  it ;  it  must  be  rightly  placed  within 
the  material  to  be  kindled  ;  it  must  be  kept  from  being  smoth- 
ered. And  yet  all  aids  do  but  enable  it  to  exercise  its  own 
nature,  and  it  alone  kindles.  There  must  be  a  hand  to  wield 
the  hammer,  and  a  heart  to  move  the  hand ;  the  rock  must 
be  struck  with  vigor,  but  the  hammer  itself  is  indispensable. 
God  used  instruments  to  apply  the  fire  and  wield  the  hammer ; 
His  providence  prepared  the  way  for  the  burning  and  the 
breaking.  And  yet  there  was  but  one  agency,  by  which  they 
could  be  brought  to  pass.  Do  we  ask  what  was  the  agency 
which  was  needed  to  kindle  the  flame  ?  What  was  it,  that 
was  destined  to  give  the  stroke  whose  crash  filled  earth  with 
wonder,  and  hell  with  consternation,  and  heaven  with  joy  ? 
God  himself  asks  the  question,  so  that  it  becomes  its  own 
answer:  "Is  not  My  Word  like  as  a  fire?  Is  not  My  Word 
like  the  hammer  which  breaks  the  rock  in  pieces  ?  " 

It  is  not  without  an  aim  that  the  Word  of  God  is  presented 
in  the  language  we  have  'just  quoted,  under  two  images  ;  as 
fire  and  as  a  hammer.  The  fire  is  a  type  of  its  inward  eflfi- 
cacy;  the  hammer,  of  its  outward  work.  The  one  image 
shows  how  it  acts  on  those  who  admit  it,  the  other  how  it 
eftects  those  who  harden  themselves  against  it ;  the  one  sym- 
bolizes the  persuasive  fervor  of  that  Word  by  which  it  makes 
our  hearts  burn  within  us  in  love  to  the  Son  of  God,  the  other 
is  an  image  of  the  energy  with  which,  in  the  hands  of  the 
King  on  the  holy  hill  of  Zion,  it  breaks  the  opposers  as  with 
a  rod  of  iron.  The  fire  symbolizes  the  energy  of  the  Word 
as  a  Gospel,  which  draws  the  heart  to  God,  the  han)mer  sha- 
dows forth  its  energy  as  a  law  which  reveals  the  terrors  of 
God's  justice  against  transgressors.  In  both  these  grand 
aspects  the  Word  of  God  was  the  creator  of  the  Keformation 
and  its  mightiest  instrument.     It  aroused  the  workers,  and 
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fitted  them  for  their  work ;  it  opened  blind  eyes,  and  suhdued 

stubborn  hearts.    The  Reformation  is  its  work  and  its  trophj. 

However  manifold  the  occasions  of  the  Reformation,  thb 

Word,  under  God,  was  its  cause. 

The  "Word  of  God  kindled  the  lire  of  the  Reformation. 
That  Word  lay  smouldering  under  the  ashes  of  The  pibie  in 
centuries ;  it  broke  forth  into  flame,  in  Luther  *^®  ^*^^*®  ^^'^ 
and  the  other  Reformers;  it  rendered  them  lights  which 
shone  and  burnt  inextinguishably ;  through  them  it  imparted 
itself  to  the  nations ;  and  from  the  nations  it  purged  away  the 
dross  which  had  gathered  for  ages.  "  The  Word  of  God," 
says  St.  Paul,  "is  not  bound."  Through  the  centuries  which 
followed  the  corruption  of  Christianity,  the  Word  of  God  was 
still  in  being.  In  lonely  cloisters  it  was  laboriously  copied. 
Tears  were  sometimes  spent  in  finishing  a  single  copy  of  it, 
m  the  elaborate  but  half  barbaric  beauty  which  suited  the 
taste  of  those  times.  Gold  and  jewels,  on  the  massive  covers, 
decorated  the  rich  workmanship ;  costly  pictures  were  painted 
as  ornaments  on  its  margin  ;  the  choicest  vellum  was  used  for 
the  copies  ;  the  rarest  records  of  heathen  antiquity  were  some- 
times erased  to  make  way  for  the  nobler  treasures  of  the  Ora- 
cles of  the  Most  High.  There  are  single  copies  of  the  Word, 
from  that  mid-world  of  history,  which  are  a  store  of  art,  and 
the  possession  of  one  of  which  gives  a  bibliographical  renown 
to  the  city  in  whose  library  it  is  preserved. 

No  interdict  was  yet  laid  upon  the  reading  of  the  Word, 
for  none  was  necessary.  The  scarcity  and  costliness  of  books 
formed  in  themselves  a  barrier  more  eftectual  than  the  in- 
terdict of  popes  and  councils.  Many  of  the  great  teachers 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  were  devoted  students  of  the  Bible. 
From  the  earliest  writings  of  the  Fathers,  down  to  the  Refor- 
mation, there  is  an  unbroken  line  of  witnesses  for  the  right 
of  all  believers  freely  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures.  No  man 
thought  of  putting  an  artificial  limitation  on  its  perusal ;  on 
the  contrary,  there  are  expressions  of  regret  in  the  mediaeval 
Catholic  writers  that,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  so  few  could 
have  access  to  these  precious  records. 
In  communities  separate  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  the 
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truth  was  maintained  by  reading  and  teaching  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. The  AlWgensian  and  Waldensian  martyrs,  were  mar- 
tyrs of  the  Word : 

"  Those  slanghtered  saints  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold. 
Even  those  who  kept  God's  truth  so  pure  of  old. 
When  all  our  fathers  worshipped  stocks  and  stones." 

The  invention  of  printing,  and  hardly  less,  the  invention  of 
paper  made  from  rags  —  for  what  would  printing  be  worth, 
if  we  were  still  confined  to  so  costly  a  material  for  books  as 
parchment  —  prepared  the  way  for  the  diftusion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

The  Church  of  Rome  did  not  apprehend  the  danger  which 
lay  in  that  Book.  Previous  to  the  Reformation  there  were 
not  only  editions  of  the  Scripture  in  the  originals,  but  the  old 
Church  translation  into  Latin  (the  Vulgate)  and  versions  from 
it  iaito  the  living  languages  were  printed.  In  Spain,  whose 
dark  opposition  to  the  Word  of  God  has  since  become  her 
reproach  and  her  curee,  and  in  which  no  such  book  as  the  one 
of  which  we  are  about  to  speak  has  come  forth  for  centuries, 
in  Spain,  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  there  was  enough 
Hebrew  type  in  all  England  to  print  three  consecutive  lines, 
the  first  great  Polyglot  Bible,  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  was  issued  at  Com  pi  u  turn  under  the  direction  of 
Ximenes,  her  renowned  cardinal  and  chief  minister  of  state. 
It  came  forth  in  a  form  which,  in  splendor  and  value,  far  sur- 
passed all  that  the  world  had  yet  seen.  "VVe  may  consider  the 
Complutensian  Polyglot,  the  crown  of  glory  to  the  labors  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  links  itself  clearly  in  historical  connec- 
tion with  the  Grand  Biblical  Era,  the  Reformation  itself, 
for  though  the  printing  of  it  was  begun  in  1502,  and  finished 
in  1517,  it  was  not  published  till  1522,  and  in  1522,  the  first 
EDITION  OF  THE  If  EW  TESTAMENT,  in  German,  came  from  the 
hand  of  Luther,  fixing  the  corner-stone  of  the  grand  edifice, 
whose  foundation  had  been  laid  in  the  Kinety-tive  Theses  of 
1517. 

This,  then,  is  the  historical  result  of  the  facts  we  have  pre- 
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WDted,  that  the  Middle  Ages  became,  in  the  wonderful  provi- 
dence of  God,  the  conservators  of  the  Word  which  they  are 
ciarged  with  suppressing ;  and  were   unconsciously  tending 
toward  the   sunrise  of  the  truth,  which  was  to   melt  away 
tieir  mists  forever. 

The  earliest  efforts  of  the  press  were  directed  to  the  multi- 
plication of  the  copies  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  where  the  nibu. 
first  book  ever  printed,  was  the  Bible.  Before  the  '''"  "'""• 
first  twelve  sheets  of  this  first  edition  of  the  Scriptures  were 
printed,  Gutenberg  and  Faust  bad  incurred  an  expenditure 
of  four  thousand  florins.  That  Bible  was  the  edition  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Maza- 
rin  Bible,"  from  the  fact  that  a  copy  of  it  which  for  some 
time  was  the  only  one  known,  was  discovered  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  Library  of  the  College  of 
the  Four  Nations,  founded  at  Paris  by  Cardinal  Alazarin. 
At  Mentz  and  Cologne,  the  Vulgate  translation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  was  multiplied  in  editions  of  various  sizes.  Some 
of  these  Latin  Bibles  had  been  purchased  for  the  University 
Library  at  Erfurth  at  a  large  price,  and  were  rarely  shown 
even  to  visitors.  One  of  them  was  destined  to  play  a  memor- 
able part  in  the  history  of  mankind.  While  it  was  lying  in 
the  still  niche  of  the  Library,  there  moved  about  the  streets 
of  the  city  and  through  the  halls  of  the  University,  a  student 
of  some  eighteen  years  of  age,  destined  for  the  law,  who 
already  gave  evidence  of  a  genius  which  might  have  been  a 
snare  to  indolence,  but  who  devoted  himself  to  study  with  an 
unquenchable  ardor.  Among  the  dim  recesses  of  the  Library, 
he  was  a  daily  seeker  for  knowledge.  His  was  a  thirst  for 
truth  which  was  not  satisfied  with  the  prescribed  routine. 
Those  books  of  which  we  now  think  as  venerable  antiques, 
were  then  young  and  fresh  —  the  glow  of  novelty  was  on 
much  of  which  we  now  speak  as  the  musty  and  worm-eaten 
record  of  old-time  wisdom  which  we  have  outgrown.  There 
the  city  of  Harlem,  through  Laurentius,and  the  city  of  Mentz, 
through  Faustus,  and  the  city  of  Strasburg,  through  Guten- 
berg, put  in  their  silent  claims  for  the  glory  of  being  the  cra- 
dle of  the  magic  art  of  printing.     There  the  great  masters  in 
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jurisprudence  and  in  scholastic  philosophy  challenged,  and 
not  in  vain,  the  attention  of  the  young  searcher  for  knowl- 
edge. Some  of  the  most  voluminous  of  the  Jurisconsults  he 
could  recite  almost  word  for  word.  Occam  and  Gerson  were 
his  favorites  among  the  scholastics.  The  masters  of  the  clas- 
sic world,  Cicero,  Virgil  and  Livy,  "  he  read,"  says  a  Jesuit 
author,  "not  merely  as  a  student  whose  aim  was  to  under- 
stand them,  but  as  a  superior  intellect,  which  sought  to  draw 
from  them  instruction,  to  lind  in  them  counsels  and  maxims 
for  his  after  life.  They  were  to  him  the  flowers  whose  sweet 
odor  might  be  shed  upon  the  path  he  had  to  tread,  or  might 
calm  the  future  agitation  of  his  mind  and  of  his  heart."  Thus 
passing  from  volume  to  volume,  seeking  the  sohition  of  the 
dark  problem  of  human  life,  which  already  gathered  heavily 
upon  his  deep,  earnest  soul,  he  one  day  took  down  a  ponderous 
volume  hitherto  unnoticed.  He  opens  it ;  the  title-page  is 
"  Biblia  Sacra"  —  the  Holy  Bible.  lie  is  disappointed.  He 
has  heard  all  this,  he  thinks,  in  the  lessons  of  the  Missal,  in 
the  texts  of  the  Postils,  in  the  selections  of  the  Breviary.  He 
imagines  that  his  mother,  the  Church,  has  incorporated  the 
whole  Book  of  God  in  her  services.  Listlessly  he  allows  the 
volume  to  fall  open  at  another  place,  in  his  hand,  and  carelessly 
looks  down  at  the  page.  What  is  it  that  arouses  him  ?  His 
eye  kindles  with  amazement  and  intense  interest.  He  rests 
the  Book  on  the  pile  of  the  works  of  Schoolmen  and  of  Fathers 
which  he  has  been  gathering.  He  hangs  entranced  over  it ; 
his  dreamy  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  page  ;  hour  after  hour  flies ; 
the  shades  of  night  begin  to  gather,  and  he  is  forced  to  lay 
the  volume  aside,  with  the  sigh,  0,  that  this  Book  of  books 
might  one  day  be  mine ! 

Was  it  accident,  or  was  it  of  God,  that  this  Book  opened 
where  it  did  ?  Could  we  have  arranged  the  providence,  where 
would  we  have  had  the  Book  to  open?  It  opened  at  the  first 
chapter  of  First  Samuel,  the  simple  story  of  Hannah  conse- 
crating her  boy  to  the  Lord.  There  are  many  parts  of  the 
Bible  as  precious  as  this  ;  with  reverence  we  speak  it,  there 
are  some  more  precious,  '*  for  one  star  diftereth  from  another 
star  in  glory,"  though  God  made  them  all.     Why  opened  not 
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that  Book  at  some  of  the  most  glorious  revelations  of  the  New 
Te8tament?     This  might  have  been,  and  who  shall  say  what 
iucalculable  loss  it  might  have  wrought  to  the  worid,  had  it 
been  so  ?    For  this  very  portion  might  have  been  one  of  the 
Epistles,  or  Gospels,  or  Lessons  of  the  Romish  Service,  and  thus 
might  have  confirmed  the  false  impression  of  the  young  man 
that  he  already  knew  all  the  Bible.     This  was  a  critical  period 
of  Luther's  life.     Already  was  his  mind  tending  to  an  absorp- 
tion in  studies  which  would  have  given  a  wholly  different  cast 
to  his  life.     The  sound  of  a  drum  upon  the  street  was  the 
turning  point  of  the  spiritual  life  of  an  English  nobleman.     It 
lifted  him  from  his  knees,  and  drew  him  again  into  the  full 
march  ujx)n  everlasting  death.     On  what  little  things  may 
God  have  been  pleased  to  hang  the  great  impulses  of  the  man, 
who  proved  himself  capable  of  leading  the  Reformation,  and 
who,  but  for  these  little  things,  might  have  been  lost  to  the 
world.    Nothing  in  God's  hand  is  trifling.     The  portiop  on 
which  Luther's  eye  fell  was  not  in  the  Church  Service.     It 
quickened  him  at  once  with  a  new  sense  of  the  fulness  of  God's 
irorcl.     In  a  double  sense  it  stood  before  him,  as  a  revelation. 
His  eyes  were  opened  on  the  altar  of  that  inextinguishable 
fire,  from  which  a  few  sparks   had  risen  into  the  Romish 
Kitual,  and  had  drifted  along  on  the  night-breezes  of  the  ages. 
Did  the  angel  of  the  Covenant  with  invisible  hand  open  that 
page,  or  was  it  a  breath  of  air  from  some  lattice  near  at  hand? 
It  matters  not  —  God  opened  the  Book. 

That  Book  was  to  Luther,  henceforth,  the  thing  of  beauty 
of  his  life,  the  joy  of  his  soul  forever,  lie  read  and  re-read, 
and  prayed  over  its  sacred  teachings,  till  the  place  of  each  pas- 
sage, and  all  memorable  passages  in  their  places  fixed  them- 
selves in  his  memory.  To  the  study  of  it,  all  other  study 
seemed  tame.  A  single  passage  of  it  would  ofttimes  lie  in  his 
thoughts  days  and  nights  together.  The  Bible  seemed  to  fuse 
itself  into  his  being,  to  become  a  part  of  his  nature.  Often  in 
his  writings  he  does  not  so  much  remark  upon  it,  as  catch  its 
very  pulse  and  clothe  his  own  mind  in  its  very  garb.  He  is 
lifted  to  the  glory  of  the  reproducer  —  and  himself  becomes  a 
secondary  prophet  and  apostle.     His  soul  ceased  to  be  a  mere 
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vessel  to  hold  a  little  of  the  living  water,  and  became  a  foun- 
tain through  which  it  sprang  to  refresh  and  gladden  others. 
As  with  Luther,  so  was  it  with  Melanchthon,  his  noble  co- 
worker, with  Zwngle  in  Switzerland,  at  a  later  period  wdth 
Calvin  in  France,  with  Tyndale  and  Cranmer  in  England,  with 
Knox  in  Scotland.  The  Word  of  God  was  the  fire  in  their 
souls  which  purified  them  into  Christians — and  the  man  who 
became  a  Christian  was  already  unconsciously  a  Reformer. 
The  fire  which  the  Word  of  God  kindled  in  the  Reformers 
they  could  not  Ions:   conceal.     ''They  believed  — 

Luther's  Uible.  '^  ®  "^ 

therefore  they  spoke.  '  One  of  the  first,  as  it  was 
one  of  the  greatest,  revelations  of  the  revived  power  of  the  Word 
of  God,  was,  that  it  sought  an  audience  for  itself  before  the  peo- 
ple, in  their  own  language.  Every  new  Pentecost  revives  the 
miracle  and  wonder  of  the  first  Pentecost:  men  marvelling,  say 
of  the  apostles  to  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  has  again  given  utter- 
ance :  "  We  do  hear  them  speak  in  our  tongues  the  wonder- 
ful w^orks  of  God."  Foremost  in  this  imperishable  work  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  was  the  man  who  was  first  and  chief  in 
more  works,  and  in  greater  ones,  than  ever  fell  to  any  of  our 
race,  in  the  ordinary  vocation  of  God.  G  reat  monuments  has 
the  Sixteenth  Century  left  us  of  the  majesty  revealed  by  the 
human  mind,  when  its  noblest  powers  are  disciplined  by  study, 
and  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Great  are  the  legacies  of 
doctrinal,  polemical,  historical  and  confessional  divinity  which 
that  century  has  left  us.  Immortal  are  its  confessions,  its  de- 
votional, practical,  hymnological  and  liturgical  labors.  It  was 
the  century  of  Melanchthon 's  Loci  and  of  Calvin's  Institutes, 
of  the  Examen  of  Chemnitz,  and  the  Catalogus  Testium  of 
Flaccius,  and  of  the  Magdeburg  Centuries.  Its  confessions  are 
still  the  centres  of  great  communions,  its  hymns  are  still  sung 
by  devout  thousands,  its  forms  still  mould  the  spirit  of  wor- 
ship among  millions.  But  its  grandest  achievement  was  the 
giving  of  the  Bible  to  the  nations,  and  the  centre  and  throne 
of  this  achievement  is  Luther's  Translation  of  tub  Bible,  the 
greatest  single  work  ever  accomplished  by  man  in  the  de- 
partment of  theological  literature.  The  Word  of  God,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  has  been  translated  into  several  hundred  of 
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the  dialects  of  our  l-ace.  Many  of  these  translations,  as  for  ex- 
ample the  Septuagint,  the  Vulgate,  and  out*  own  authorized 
version,  have  great  historical  significance ;  but  in  its  historical 
connections  and  significance,  Luther's  is  incomparably  most 
important  of  all.  Had  it  been  his  sole  labor,  the  race  could 
never  forget  his  name. 

Xever  were  a  greater  need  and  the  fittest  agent  to  meet  it, 
80  brought  together  as  in  the  production  of  this  translation. 
One  of  the  earliest  convictions  of  Luther  was,  the  people  must 
have  the  Bible,  and  to  this  end  it  must  be  translated.  It  is 
tnie,  that  beginning  with  the  Gothic  translation  of  Ulphilas, 
in  the  fourth  century,  there  had  been  various  translations  of 
the  Scriptures  into  the  Germanic  tongues.  About  1466,  ap- 
peared the  first  Bible,  printed  in  German.  It  came  from  the 
press  of  Eggesteyn,  in  Strasburg,  (not  as  has  been  frequently 
maintained,  from  the  press  of  Faust  and  Schiifter,  in  1462.) 
Between  the  appearance  of  this  Bible  and  that  of  Luther,  there 
were  issued  in  the  dialect  of  Upper  Germany  some  fourteen 
editions  of  the  Word  of  God,  beside  several  in  the  dialect  of 
Lower  Germany.  These  were,  without  exception,  translations 
of  a  translation  ;  they  were  made  from  the  Vulgate,  and,  how- 
ever they  may  have  differed,  they  had  a  common  character 
which  may  be  expressed  in  a  word  —  they  were  abominable. 
In  a  copy  of  one  of  them,  in  the  library  of  the  writer  of  this 
article,  there  is  a  pictur  •  of  the  Deluge,  in  which  mermaids 
are  floating  around  the  ark,  arranging  their  tresses  with  the 
aid  of  small  looking-glasses,  with  a  most  amphibious  non- 
chalance. The  rendering  is  about  as  true  to  the  idea,  as  the 
picture  is  to  nature.  There  is  another  of  these  editions,  re- 
markable for  typographical  errors,  which  represents  Eve,  not 
as  a  house-wife,  but  as  a  "  kiss-wife,"  and  its  typography  is 
the  best  part  of  it.  IIow  Luther  raised  what  seemed  a  bar- 
barous jargon  into  a  language,  which,  in  flexible  beauty, 
and  power  of  internal  combination,  has  no  parallel  but  in  the 
Greek,  and  in  massive  vigor  no  superior  but  the  English, 
writers  of  every  school,  Protestant  and  Romish  alike,  have 
loved  to  tell.  The  language  of  Germany  has  grown  since 
Luther,  but  it  has  had  no  new  creation.   He  who  takes  up  Lu- 
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ther's  Bible  grasps  a  whole  world  in  his  hand — a  world  which 
will  perish  only,  when  this  green  earth  itself  shall  pass  away. 

In  all  lands  in  which  the  battle  of  the  Ileformation  was 
fought,  the  Bible  furnished  banner,  armor,  and 
^  "  *^  arms.  It  was,  indeed,  more  than  ensign,  more  than 
shield,  more  than  sword,  for  "  the  Word  of  God  is  quick  and 
powerful,  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to 
the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and 
marrow,  and  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart."  The  Word  of  God  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Reformers 
to  the  existing  corruptions ;  it  called  them  forth  from  Bal)ylon ; 
it  revealed  to  them  the  only  source  of  healing  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  Church  ;  it  inspired  them  with  ardor  for  their  holy 
work ;  it  lifted  them  above  the  desire  for  man's  favor,  and  tlie 
fear  of  man's  face.  The  Bible  made  them  confessors,  and  pre- 
pared them  to  be  martyrs. 

The  Reformers  knew  where  their  strength  lay.  They  felt 
that  what  had  redeemed  them  could  alone  redeem  the  Church. 
They  saw  that,  under  God,  their  ability  to  sustain  their  cause 
depended  on  His  Word.  The  supreme  and  absolute  authority 
of  God's  Word  in  determining  kll  questions  of  doctrine  and  of 
duty,  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Reformation  — a  prin- 
ciple so  fundamental,  that  without  it,  there  would  have  been 
no  Reformation — and  so  vital,  that  a  Reformation  without  it, 
could  such  a  Reformation  be  supposed,  would  have  been  at 
best  a  glittering  delusion  and  failure. 

It  is  true,  that  there  was  testimony  from  human  sources, 
which  was  not  without  value,  in  its  right  place,  in  the  con- 
troversy with  Rome.  In  a  certain  sense,  her  condemnation 
had  already  been  anticipated  by  her  own  lips.  In  the  long- 
gone  days  of  her  purity,  the  Church  of  Rome  had  men  of  God, 
who  held  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  Thirty  years 
after  our  Lord's  Ascension,  St.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  ''  I  am  persuaded  of  you,  my  brethren,  that  ye  also  are 
full  of  goodness,  filled  with  all  knowledge,  able  also  to  admonish 
one  another.  Your  obedience  is  come  abroad  unto  all  men." 
Tliis  glorious  condition  did  not  pass  away  speedily.  There 
were  generations  following,  in  which  the  truth  was  kept  com- 
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paratively  pure.  Papal  Rome  could  no  more  stand  before  the 
judgment  of  the  early  writers  in  the  Church  of  Rome  yet  un- 
defiled  than  she  could  before  the  Scriptures.  Hence,  the  con- 
fessors declared*  that,  in  their  doctrine,  there  not  only  was 
nothing  in  conflict  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  with  the 
true  Church  Catholic,  or  Church  Universal,  but  nothing  in 
conflict  with  the  teachings  of  the  true  Church  of  Rome,  as  her 
doctrines  were  set  forth  by  the  writers  of  the  earlier  ages. 
The  quotations  made  from  these  Fathers,  in  the  Confession, 
best  illustrate  tlie  meaning  of  this  declaration,  and  prove  its 
truth.  Thus,  for  example,  they  quote  the  Nicene  Fathers,  as 
witnesses  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  Ambrose  is  cited  to 
show,  "  that  he  that  believeth  in  Christ,  is  saved,  without 
works,  by  faith  alone,  freely  receiving  remission."  In  the  ar- 
ticles on  Abuses,  the  testimony  of  the  purer  Fathers  and  Coun- 
cils is  used  with  great  eiFect. 

But  not  because  of  the  testimony  of  the  Church  and  of  its 
writers  did  the  Reformers  hold  the  truth  they  confessed.  They 
knew  that  individual  churches  could  err,  and  had  erred  griev- 
ously, that  the  noblest  men  were  fallible.  Nothing  but  the 
firm  word  of  God  sufficed  for  them. 

They  thanked  God,  indeed,  for  the  long  line  of  witnesses 
for  the  truth  of  His  Word.  Within  the  Church  of  Rome,  in 
the  darkest  ages,  there  had  been  men  faithful  to  the  truth. 
There  were  men,  in  the  midst  of  the  dominant  corruption, 
who  spake  and  labored  against  it.  There  were  Protestants, 
ages  before  our  princes  made  their  protest  at  Spires,  and 
Lutherans,  before  Luther  w^as  born.  But  not  on  these,  though 
they  sealed  the  truth  with  their  own  blood,  did  the  Reformers 
lean.  They  joyfully  used  them  as  testimony,  but  not  as 
authority.  They  placed  them  in  the  box  of  the  witness,  not 
on  the  bench  of  the  judge.  Their  utterances,  writings,  and 
acts  were  not  to  be  the  rule  of  faith,  but  were  themselves  to 
be  weighed  in  its  balance.  In  God  was  their  trust,  and  His 
Word  alone  was  their  stay. 

When  the  great  princes  and  free  cities  of  our  Church  at 
Augsburg,  in  1530,  laid  their  Confession  before  the  Emperor 

*  Aug8.  Confess.  47  :  1. 
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and  i)0tentate8,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  of  the  realm,  they  said: 
"  We  offer  the  Confession  of  the  faith  held  by  the  pastors  and 
preachers  in  our  several  estates,  and  the  Confession  of  onr 
own  faith,  as  drawn  from  the  Holy  Scriptures^  the  pure  Word  of 
God.*'*  That  Confession  repeatedly  expresses,  and  in  every 
line  implies  that  the  Word  of  God  is  the  sole  rule  of  faith  and 
of  life.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Apology  or  Defence  of  the 
Confession  by  Melanchthon,  which  appeared  in  the  following 
year,  and  which  was  adopted  by  the  larger  part  of  our  Church 
as  expressing  correctly  her  views,  f  Seven  years  later,  the 
articles  of  Smalcald  were  prepared  by  Luther,  for  presentation 
at  a  general  council,  as  an  expression  of  the  views  of  our 
Church.  In  this  he  says : :]:  *'  Not  from  the  works  or  words 
of  the  Fathers  are  articles  of  faith  .to  be  made.  We  have 
another  rule,  to  wit :  that  God's  Word  shall  determine  arti- 
cles of  faith  —  and,  beside  it,  none  other  —  no,  not  an  angel 
even." 

Half  a  century  after  the  Augsburg  Confession  had  gone 
forth  on  its  sanctifying  mission,  our  Church  in  Germany,  in 
order  that  her  children  might  not  mistake  her  voice  amid  the 
bewildering  conflicts  of  theological  strife,  which  necessarily 
followed  such  a  breaking  up  of  the  old  modes  of  human 
thought  as  was  brought  about  by  the  Reformation,  set  forth 
her  latest  and  amplest  Confession.  This  Confession,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  harmony  it  was  designed  to  subserve,  and  under 
God  did  largely  subserve,  was  called  the  Formula  of  Concord. 
That  document  opens  with  these  \^ords  :  "  We  believe,  teach, 
and  confess  that  the  only  rule  and  law,  by  which  all  teachings 
and  all  teachers  are  to  be  estimated  and  judged,  is  none  other 
whatsoever  than  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and  the  apostles, 
alike  of  the  Old  and  of  the  Few  Testament,  as  it  is  written  : 
*Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a  light  unto  my  path  ; ' 
and  St.  Paul  saith  (Gal.  1:8):  *  Though  we,  or  an  angel  from 
heaven,  preach  any  other  Gospel  unto  you,  than  that  which 
we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed.' " 

"  All  other  writings,"  it  continues,  "  whether  of  the  Fathers, 
or  of  recent  authors,  be  their  name  what  they  may,  are  by  no 
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means  whatsoever  to  be  likened  to  Holy  Scripture ;  but  are, 
in  such  sense,  to  be  subjected  to  it,  as  to  be  received  in  none 
other  way  than  as  witnesses,  which  show  how  and  where, 
after  the  apostles'  times,  the  doctrines  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets  were  preserved."  "  We  embrace,"  say  our  confessors, 
''the  Augsburg  Confession,  not  because  it  was  written  by 
oar  theologians,  but  because  it  was  taken  from  God's  Word, 
and  solidly  built  on  the  foundation  of  Holy  Scripture." 

With  equal  clearness  do  the  other  Churches  of  the  Reforma- 
tion express  themselves  on  this  point. 

If,  then,  the  Reformers  knew  the  movements  of  their  own 
minds,  it  was  God's  Word,  and  it  alone,  which  made  them  con- 
fessors of  the  truth.  And  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Reformation,  that  God's  word  is  the  sole  and  absolute  author- 
ity, and  rule  of  faith,  and  of  life,  a  principle  without  accept- 
ing which,  no  man  can  be  truly  Evangelical,  Protestant,  or 
Lutheran. 

Fire  not  only  makes  bright  and  burning  the  thing  it  kin- 
dles, but  gives  to  it  the  power  of  impartation;  Ti.ePro.i.i.nco 
whatever  is  kindled,  kindles  again.  From  the  •»?  (j„j  ami  hu 
Reformers,  the  fire  spread  to  the  people ;  and  from  to-Mthor  in  the 
cold  and  darkness  the  nations  seemed  to  struscsrle  '^«'^^'"""'*''" 
upward,  as  by  a  common  touch  from  heaven,  in  flames  of  holy 
sacrifice ;  and  here,  too,  the  Word  showed  its  divine  power. 

We  acknowledge,  indeed,  with  joyous  hearts,  that  God  had 
prepared  all  things  wondrously,  for  the  spread  of  the  flame 
of  the  truth.  In  Germany,  the  flre  was  to  burst  forth,  \vhich 
was  to  spread  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  "  In  no  event  in  the 
history  of  mankind  docs  the  movement  of  Divine  Providence 
present  itself  more  unmistakably,  than  in  the  Reformation  in 
Germany."*  The  time,  the  place,  the  circumstances,  the  con- 
dition of  the  religious  and  of  the  political  world,  were  in  won- 
derful unison.  They  worked  with  each  other,  compensating 
each  other's  weaknesses,  and  helping  each  other's  power,  so  as 
to  give  a  sure  foundation,  a  firm  hold,  a  healthy  direction,  a 
high  purity,  a  mighty  protection,  a  wide-spread  recognition,  a 
Bwift  and  joj'ous  progress,  an  abiding  issue  to  the  glorious 
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work.  The  soul  of  the  best  men  of  the  time  was  alive  to  the 
wretched  condition  into  which  the  Church  had  fallen.  A  pro- 
found longing  for  the  lieforniation  filled  the  hearti»  of  nations; 
science,  literature,  art,  discovery,  and  invention  were  elevating 
Eurojje,  and  preparing  the  way  for  the  triumphal  march  of 
pure  religion,  the  queen  of  all  knowledge.  In  the  Papal  chair 
sat  Leo  X.,  a  lover  of  art  and  literature,  careless  and  indolent 
in  all  things  else.  Over  the  Ixjautiful  plains  of  Germany  wan- 
dered Tetzel,  senseless  and  impudeiit,  even  beyond  the  class  to 
which  he  belonged,  exciting  the  disgust  of  all  thinking  men, 
by  the  profligate  manner  in  which  he  sold  indulgences.  To 
protect  the  trembling  flame  of  the  truth  from  the  fierce  wiiids, 
which,  at  first,  would  have  extinguished  it;  to  protect  it  till 
the  tornado  itself  should  only  make  it  blaze  more  vehemently, 
God  had  prepared  Frederick,  the  Wise,  a  man  of  immense 
influeuL^e,  univereally  revered,  and  not  moi'e  revered  than  his 
earnest  piety,  his  fidelity,  his  eminent  conscientiousness  de- 
served. The  Emi>eror  Charles  V".,  with  power  enough  to 
quench  the  flame  with  a  word,  with  a  hatred  to  it  which  seemed 
to  make  it  certain  that  he  would  speak  that  word,  was  yet  so 
fettered  by  the  plans  of  his  ambition,  that  he  left  it  unsaid,  and 
thus  was  made  the  involuntary  protector  of  that  which  he 
hated.  These  and  a  thousand  other  circumstances  were  pro- 
pitious. 

Uut  in  vain  is  the  wood  gathered,  and  in  vain  do  the  winds 
breathe,  unless  the  fire  is  applied.  In  vain  would  Luther, 
with  his  incomparable  gifts,  have  risen  —  in  vain  would  that 
genius,  to  which  a  Catholic  writer  declares  Luther's  own 
friends  have  not  done  full  justice  —  in  vain  would  that  high 
courage,  that  stern  resolve  have  presented  themselves  in  the 
matchless  combination  in  which  they  existed  in  him,  had  there 
not  been  first  a  power  beyond  that  of  man  to  purify  him,  and 
from  him  to  extend  itself  in  flame  around  him.  With  all 
of  Luther's  gifts,  he  might  have  been  a  monster  of  wickedness, 
or  a  slave  of  the  dominant  superstition,  helping  to  strengthen 
its  chains,  and  forge  new  ones,  had  not  the  truth  of  God  made 
him  frc»e,  had  not  the  Spirit  of  God  in  His  Word  made  him  an 
humble  and  earnest  believer.     Luther  was  first  a  Christian, 
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and  then  a  Eeformer,  and  he  became  a  Eefomier  because  he 
was  a  Christian.  ''lie  believed,  therefore  he  spoke."  But 
Christian  as  he  was,  he  could  not  have  been  a  successful  Re- 
former, had  he  not  possessed  the  power  of  spreading  the  fire  of 
Divine  truth.  The  fatal  defect  in  all  the  Reformatory  move- 
ments in  the  councils  and  universities  of  Paris  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  that  they  were  not  based  upon  the  true  founda- 
tion, and  did  not  propose  to  attain  the  great  end  by  the  right 
means.  The  cry  had  been  for  a  Reform  ''  in  the  head  and 
members "  by  outward  improvement,  not  in  the  Spirit  and 
through  the  Word.  The  Reformation  was  kindled  by  the 
Word;  it  trusted  the  Word,  and  scattered  it  everywhere, 
directing  attention  to  it  in  every  writing,  and  grounding  every 
position  upon  it.  The  Word  soon  made  itself  felt  throughout 
all  Europe.  Even  in  the  lands  most  thoroughly  under  Papal 
power,  sparkles  of  the  truth  began  to  show  themselves,  as  in 
Austria,  Spain,  and  Italy.  But  from  Wittenberg  through 
Germany,  from  Zurich  through  Switzerland,  the  first  flame 
spread,  and  but  a  few  years  passed  ere  all  Europe,  which  is  at 
this  hour  Protestant,  had  received  the  pure  faith  of  the  Word 
of  God. 

The  fire  of  the  Divine  Woixi  destroyed  the  accumulated 
rubbish  of  tradition,  swept  away  the  hay,  wood,  and  stubble, 
which  the  hand  of  man  had  gathered  on  the  foundation  and 
he^iped  over  the  temple,  and  the  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones  of  the  true  house  of  God  appeared.  The  Bible,  like 
sunshine  bursting  through  clouds,  poured  its  light  upon  the 
nations.  The  teaching  of  mere  men  ceased  to  be  regarded  as 
authority,  and  the  prophecy  was  again  fulfilled :  "  They  shall 
all  be  taught  of  God." 

Three  hundred  and  fifty-three  years  ago,  the  first  thrill  of 
the  earthquake  of  the  Reformation  was  felt  in  a  Lo..on  lor 
Europe.  Men  knew  so  little  of  its  nature,  that  they  ^"^  *'"*" 
imagined  it  could  be  suppressed.  They  threw  their  weight 
upon  the  heaving  earth,  and  hoped  to  make  it  lie  still.  They 
knew  not  that  they  had  a  power  to  deal  with,  which  was 
made  more  terrible  in  its  outburst  by  the  attempt  to  confine 
it.     As   the   result   of   the  opposition   to   the   Reformation, 
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Europe  was  made  desolate.  After  the  final  struggle  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  Europe  seemed  ruined ;  its  fields  had  been 
drenched  with  blood,  its  cities  laid  in  ashes,  hardly  a  family 
remained  undivided,  and  the  fiercest  passions  had  been  so 
aroused,  that  it  seemed  as  if  they  could  never  be  allayed. 

Yet  the  establishment  of  the  work  of  the  Reformation  has 
richly  repaid  Europe  for  all  it  endured.  The  earthquake 
has  gone,  the  streams  of  desolation  have  been  chilled,  and  the 
nations  make  a  jubilee  over  the  glorious  anniversary  of  that 
grand  movement  which,  by  the  depravity  of  men,  was  made 
the  occasion  of  so  much  disturbance  and  misery.  The  evils 
of  which  the  Keformation  was  the  occasion,  have  passed 
away.  We  must  go  to  the  page  of  history  to  know  what 
they  were.  The  blessings  of  which  the  Reformation  was  the 
cause,  abide;  we  feel  them  in  our  homes,  in  the  Church,  in 
the  State ;  tliey  are  inwoven  with  the  life  of  our  life.  Once 
feeling  them,  we  know  that  this  would  be  no  world  to  live  in 
without  them. 

And  how  instructive  is  this  to  us  in  the  struggle  of  our  day 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  truth  restored  by  the  Reformation. 
Not  alone  by  Rome,  but  also  by  heretical  or  fanatical  Pseudo- 
Protestants,  is  it  still  assailed  —  and  when  we  see  the  guilty 
passions,  the  violence  and  odious  spirit  of  misrepresentation 
excited,  and  feel  them  directed  upon  ourselves,  we  may  be 
tempted  to  give  up  the  struggle.  But  we  are  untrue  to  the 
lessons  of  the  Reformation,  if  we  thus  yield. 

Men  tremble  and  weep  as  the  molten  and  seething  elements 
make  the  earth  quake,  and  pour  themselves  out  in  red  and 
wasting  streams.  But  their  outbursting  is  essential  to  their 
consolidation,  and  to  their  bearing  part  in  the  work  of  the 
world.  What  was  once  lava,  marking  its  track  in  ruin,  shall 
one  day  lie  below  fair  fields,  whose  richness  it  has  made.  The 
olive  shall  stay  the  vine,  and  the  shadows  of  the  foliage  of 
vine  and  olive  shall  ripple  over  flowers ;  and  women  and  chil- 
dren, lovelier  than  the  fruits  and  the  flowers,  shall  laugh  and 
sing  amid  them.  The  blessings  from  the  upheaving  of  the 
heart  of  the  world  shall  gladden  the  children  of  those  who 
gazed  on  it  with  wo-begone  eyes.     Had  a  war  of  three  hun- 
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V  ^^  years  been  necessary  to  sustain  the  Reformation,  we  now 
^^>\'  the  Reformation  would  ultimately  have  repaid  all  the 
^^^-rifices  it  demanded.  Had  our  fathers  surrendered  the 
^Uth,  even  under  that  pressure  to  which  ours  is  but  a  feather, 
^^0\v  we  would  have  cursed  their  memory,  as  we  contrasted 
^iiat  we  were  with  what  we  might  have  been. 

And  shall  we  despond,  draw  back,  and  give  our  names  to 
Hie  reproach  of  generations  to  come,  because  the  burden  of 
the  hour  seems  to  us  heavy  ?  God,  in  His  mercy,  forbid  !  If 
all  others  are  ready  to  yield  to  desj>ondency,  and  abandon  the 
struggle,  we,  children  of  the  Reformation,  dare  not.  That 
struggle  lias  taught  two  lessons,  which  must  never  be  forgot- 
ten. One  is,  that  the  true  and  the  good  must  be  secured  at 
any  price.  They  are  beyond  all  price.  ^>Ve  dare  not  compute 
their  cost.  They  are  tlie  soul  of  our  l)eing,  and  the  whole 
world  is  as  dust  in  the  ])alance  against  them.  Xo  mutter 
what  is  to  be  paid  for  them,  we  must  not  hesitate  to  lay  down 
their  redemption  price.  The  other  grand  lesson  is,  that  their 
price  is  never  paid  in  vain.  What  we  give  can  never  be  lost, 
ifufrss  ice  give  too  little.  If  we  give  all,  we  shall  have  all.  All 
shall  come  back.  Our  purses  shall  be  in  the  mouths  of  our 
sacks.  We  shall  have  both  the  corn  and  the  money.  But  if 
we  are  niggard,  we  lose  all  —  lose  what  we  meant  to  buy,  lose 
what  we  have  given.  If  we  maintain  the  pure  Word  inHexi])ly 
at  every  cost,  over  against  the  arrogance  of  Rome  and  of  the 
weak  pretentiousness  of  Rationalism,  we  sliall  conquer  both 
through  the  Word;  but  to  compromise  on  a  single  point,  is  to 
lose  all,  and  to  be  lost. 


II. 


LUTHER  PICrrURED  BY  PENCIL  AND  PEN.* 


TTTE  piotiircil  life  of  Luther,  by  Konig  and  Gelzer,  which 
alone  we  projx^^e  to  notivv  at  any  length,  is  a  charming  book 
—  H  lH>ok  with  a  gn\U  subject,  a  happy  moile  of  treatment, 
well  carrietl  out,  aiul  combining  the  fascination  of  good  pictures, 
gtwl  descrij^tions,  and  eleg-ant  tyjx>graphy.  It  is  an  offering 
of  tlowors  and  fruit  on  the  altar  of  the  sjreatest  memory  which 
the  heart  of  miHlern  Christianity  enshrines.  It  is  the  whole 
hiAtory  of  Luther  told  in  pictures,  and  descriptions  of  those 
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pictures,  followed  by  a  connected  sketch  of  the  Reformation 
as  it  centred  in  him. 

The  work  contains  forty-eight  engravings,  divided,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  leading  events  of  his  life,  or  the  mnwrtcuiid- 
great  features  of  his  character,  into  seven  parts.  ^"***'- 
The  FIRST  division  embraces  the  years  of  his  childhood — and,  not 
uncharacteristically  of  the  German  origin  of  the  book,  pre- 
sents us  as  a  first  picture  Martin  Luther  (such  we  must  here 
call  him  by  anticipation)  on  the  night  of  "  his  birth,  11  o'clock, 
November  10th,  1483."  Speaking  of  Luther's  birth,  Carlyle 
says:  "In  the  whole  world,  that  day,  there  was  not  a  more 
entirely  unimportant-looking  pair  of  people,  than  this  miner 
and  his  wife.  And  yet  what  were  all  Emperors,  Popes,  and 
Potentates,  in  comparison  ?  There  was  born  here,  once  more, 
a  Mighty  Man  ;  whose  light  was  to  flame  as  the  beacon  over 
long  centuries  and  epochs  of  the  world  ;  the  whole  world  and 
its  history  was  waiting  for  this  man.  It  is  strange,  it  is  great. 
It  leads  us  back  to  another  Birth-hour,  in  a  still  meaner  en- 
vironment, eighteen  hundred  years  ago — of  which  it  is  fit 
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that  we  say  nothing,  that  we  think  only  in  silence ;  for  what 
vvords  are  there !  The  Age  of  Miracles  past  ?  The  Age  of 
Miracles  is  forever  here !  "  *  In  the  second  picture,  Master 
Martin  is  brought  to  school,  to  a  terrible-looking  school- 
master, with  a  bundle  of  rods  in  his  hand,  and  with  a  boy 
whom  you  can  almost  hear  sobbing,  crouching  at  the  back 
of  his  chair.  In  the  third,  wandering  with  his  little  com- 
rades, he  comes,  singing,  to  the  door  of  Madame  Cotta  in 
Eisenach,  (1498.)  In  a  little  niche  below,  his  gentle  protect- 
ress brings  him  his  lute,  to  win  him  for  a  while  from  his  books. 
The  SECOND  division  leads  us  over  his  yoath^  in  seven  illus- 
trations. In  the  first,  Luther  is  seen  in  the  Li- 
brary of  the  University  of  Erfurt,  gazing  eagerly, 
for  the  first  time,  on  the  whole  Bible — his  hand  unconsciously 
relaxing  on  a  folio  Aristotle,  as  he  reads,  (loOL)  Next,  the 
Providence  is  smiting,  together  with  the  Word.  Ilis  friend 
Alexis,  as  they  journey, falls  dead  at  his  side,by  a  thunderstroke. 
Then  follows  the  step  of  a  fearful  heart.  With  sad  face,  and 
with  the  moon,  in  her  first  quarter,  beaming  on  him  like  that 
faith  which  was  yet  so  far  from  the  full ;  with  his  heathen 
poets  beneath  his  arm,  he  takes  the  hand  of  the  monk  who 
welcomes  him  to  the  cloister  of  the  Augustinian  Eremites, 
(1505.)  Xext  the  monk  receives  the  solemn  consecration  to 
the  priesthood,  and  now  with  the  tonsure,  tlie  cowl  and  the 
rosary,  barefooted,  with  the  scourge  by  his  side,  he  agonizes, 
with  macerated  body  and  bleeding  heart,  at  the  foot  of  the 
crucifix.  We  turn  a  leaf — he  lies  in  his  cell,  like  one  dead  — 
he  has  swooned  over  the  Bible,  which  he  now  never  permits 
to  leave  his  hand.  The  door  has  been  burst  open,  and  his 
friends  bring  lutes,  that  they  may  revive  him  by  the  influence 
of  the  only  power  which  yet  binds  him  to  the  world  of  sense. 
Now  a  ray  of  light  shoots  in :  the  Spirit  chafing  in  the  body 
has  brought  him  hard  by  the  valley  of  death ;  but  an  old 
brother  in  the  Cloister,  by  one  word  of  faith  gives  him  power 
to  rise  from  his  bed  of  sickness,  and  clasp  his  comforter  around 
the  neck*     With  this  touching  scene,  ends  this  part. 

And  Hero-Worship  —  or  Six  Lectures  by  Thomas  Carljrle  —  New 
114. 
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In  the  THIRD  period,  we  have  illustrations  of  Luther's  career 
at  the  University  of  Wittenberg.  As  a  Bachelor  L„th..r  at  the 
of  Arts  he  is  holding  philosophical  and  theo-  '  "'^^'''*">' 
logical  prelections,  (1508.)  Then  we  have  him  preaching  in 
the  Cloister  before  Staupitz,  and  the  other  brethren  of  his  order, 
as  a  preliminary  to  ap^jearing  in  the  Castle  and  City  church. 
Luther's  journey  to  Rome  (1510)  is  shown  in  four  pictures 
grouped  on  one  page.  In  the  first  he  is  starting  eagerly  on  his 
journey  to  the  ''  holy  city  " — in  the  second,  at  first  view  of  that 
home  of  martyrs  hallowed  by  their  blood,  and  not  less  by  the 
presence  of  the  vicar  of  Christ  and  vicegerent  of  God,  he  falls 
upon  his  knees,  in  solemn  awe  and  exultation ;  in  the  centre,  he 
is  gazing  on  the  proud  and  godless  Vo\rQ  Julius,  riding  with  pam- 
j)ered  cardinals  in  his  train  —  and  in  tlie  last,  he  looks  back,  and 
waves  over  that  city  the  hand  whose  bolts  in  after  time  seemed 
mighty  enough  to  sink  it  to  that  realm — over  which,  its  own 
inhabitants  told  him,  if  there  was  a  hell,  Rome  was  certainly 
built.*  "To  conceive  of  Luther's  emotions  on  entering  Rome, 
we  must  remember  that  he  was  a  child  of  the  north,  who  loved 
privation  and  fasting  —  who  was  of  a  meditative  nature,  and 
batl  vowed  to  the  cross  of  Christ  an  austere  worship.  His 
Christianity  was  of  a  severe  and  rigid  character.  When  he 
prayed  it  was  on  the  stone ;  the  altar  before  which  he  knelt 
was  almost  invariably  of  wood ;  his  church  was  time-worn, 
and  the  chasuble  of  its  ministers  of  coarse  wool.  Imagine, 
then,  this  monk  —  this  poor  Martin,  who  walked  twelve  hun- 
dred miles,  with  nothing  to  support  him  but  coarse  bread ; 
think  of  him  suddenly  transported  to  the  midst  of  a  city  of 
wonders,  of  pleasure,  of  music,  and  of  pagan  antiquity.  What 
must  have  been  his  feelings:  he  who  had  never  board  any 
greater  sound  than  was  made  by  the.  falling  water  of  the  con- 
vent fountain — who  knew  no  recreation  beyond  that  of  his 
lute,  when  prayers  were  over,  and  who  knew  no  ceremony 
more  imposing  than  the  induction  of  an  Augustinian  monk-^ 
how  must  he  have  been  astonished,  even  scandalized  !  He  had 
fancied  to  himself  an  austere  religion — its  brow  encircled  with 

*  *'So  hab  ich  selbs  zu  Rom  geliort  sagen:  ist  eine  HoUe,  bo  ist  Rom  darauf 
gebaut." 
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care,  its  ministers  lying  on  the  hard  ground,  sating  their  thirst 
at  heavenly  founts,  dressed  as  were  the  Apostles,  and  treading 
on  stony  paths  with  the  Everlasting  Gospel  in  their  hands. 
In  place  of  this  he  saw  cardinals  borne  in  litters,  or  on  horse- 
back, or  in  carriages,  their  attire  blazing  with  jewels,  their 
faces  shaded  by  canopies,  or  the  plumes  of  the  peacock,  and 
marking  their  route  by  clouds  of  dust  so  dense  as  completely 
to  veil  and  hide  their  attendants.  His  dreams  reverted  to 
those  days,  when  the  chief  of  the  Apostles,  a  pilgrim  like 
himself,  had  only  a  staft*  to  support  his  weakness.  The  poor 
scholar,  who,  in  his  childhood,  had  endured  so  much,  and  who 
often  pillowed  his  head  on  the  cold  ground,  now  passes  l^efore 
palaces  of  marble,  alabaster  columns,  gigantic  granite  obelisks, 
sparkling  fountains,  villas  adorned  with  gardens,  cascades  and 
grottos!  Does  he  wish  to  pray?  He  enters  a  church,  which 
api)ear8  to  him  a  little  world ;  where  diamonds  glitter  on  the 
altar,  gold  upon  the  ceiling,  marble  in  the  columns,  and  mo- 
saic in  the  chapels.  In  his  own  country,  the  rustic  temples 
are  ornamented  by  votive  flowers  laid  by  some  pious  hand 
upon  the  altar.  Is  he  thirsty?  Instead  of  one  of  those  springs 
that  flow  through  the  wooden  pipes  of  Wittenberg,  he  sees 
fountains  of  white  marble,  as  large  as  German  houses.  Is  he 
fatigued  with  walking?  lie  finds  on  his  road,  instead  of  a 
modest  wooden  seat,  some  antique,  just  dug  up,  on  which  he 
may  rest.  Does  he  look  for  a  holy  image  ?  lie  sees  nothing 
but  the  fantasies  of  paganism,  old  deities  —  still  giving  em- 
ployment to  thousands  of  sculptors.  They  are  the  gods  of 
Demosthenes,  and  of  Praxiteles;  the  festivals  and  processions 
of  Delos;  the  excitement  of  the  forum;  in  a  word,  pagan  folly: 
but  of  the  foolishness  of  the  Cross,  which  St.  Paul  extols,  he 
appears  nowhere  to  see  either  memorial  or  representation."* 
These  are  the  concessions,  and  this  the  apology  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  historian,  and  we  permit  them  to  pass  together. 
After  his  return  we  see  Luther  with  high  solemnities  created 
Doctor  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Carlstadt  as  Dean  of  the  Theo- 
logical Faculty,  ofliciating  at  his  promotion,  (1512.)  The  close 
of  this  era  leaves  Luther  busy  in  dictating  letters,  and  per- 

*  Audin's  Life  of  Luther. 
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forming  the  functious  of  "a  Vicar-General  of  the  Augustinian 
Order,"  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted  by  Staupitz,  (1516.) 
By  this  ofSce  he  was  fitted  for  that  part  which  he  took  in 
giving  form  to  the  Church  when  it  ere  long  began  to  renew 
its  youth  like  the  eagle's. 

We  come  now  to  the  Reformation  itself,  (1517,)  the  warning 
flash,  the  storm,  and  the  purified  heaven  that     ^^  Reform^. 
followed  it.     This  period  is  embraced  in  sixteen  tion  in  lu  ri«i. 
principal  pictures,  with  seven  subsidiary  ones  on  a  smaller 
scale. 

The  first  of  these  grouped  pictures  presents  four  scenes.  Be- 
low, Luther  is  refusing,  as  the  Confessor  of  his  people,  to  give 
them  absolution,  while  they  exultingly  display  their  indul- 
gences ;  in  the  centre,  Luther  nails  to  the  door  of  the  church- 
tower  the  immortal  theses — on  the  left,  Tetzel  sells  indulgences, 
and  commits  Luther's  writing  to  the  flames,  and  on  the  right, 
the  Wittenberg  students  are  handling  his  own  anti-theses  in  the 
same  unceremonious  way.  The  smoke  from  both  fires  rises  to 
a  centre  above  the  whole,  and,  like  the  wan  image  in  a  dream, 
the  swan  whose  white  wings  were  waving  before  Huss'  dying 
eyes,  is  lifting  herself  unscathed  from  the  flames.  ISow  Lu- 
ther bends  before  Cajetan, and  then  at  night,  "without  shoe  or 
stocking,  spur  or  sword,"  flies  on  horseback  through  a  portal, 
of  Augsburg.  The  picture  that  follows  is  one  of  great  beauty, 
rich  in  portraits.  It  represents  the  dispute  at  Leipsic  between 
Luther  and  Eck,  (1519.)  In  the  Hall  of  the  Pleissonburg  the 
two  great  chieftains  face  each  other  —  the  one  bold,  cogent, 
overwhelming — the  other  sly,  full  of  lubricity,  sophistical 
and  watchful ;  the  one  Hercules,  the  other  the  Hydra.  By  Lu- 
ther's side  sits  Melanchthon,  with  the  deep  lines  of  thought 
U{)On  his  youthful  face ;  at  their  feet,  Carlstadt,  with  a  book 
in  each  hand,  with  knit  brows  searches  for  something  which 
his  treacherous  memory  has  not  been  able  to  retain.  In  the 
centre  of  the  court,  Duke  George  of  Saxony  listens  earnestly  to 
the  dispute,  till  at  Luther's  words,  that  "  some  Articles  even 
of  Huss  and  the  Bohemians  accorded  with  the  Gospel,"  he  in- 
voluntarily exclaimed,  "  The  man  is  mad  !  "  At  his  feet  sits 
the  court-fool,  gazing  with  a  puzzled  and  earnest  air  at  Dr  Eck, 
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as  though  he  dreaded  remotely  tliat  he  had  in  him  a  danger- 
ous competitor  for  his  own  offioe.  Xext  we  have  Luther  burn- 
ing  the  Papal  hull,  (1520,)  then  his  reception  at  Worms,  (1521.) 
Tliese  are  followed  by  a  double  picture :  above,  Luther  is  pre- 
paring by  prayer  to  appear  before  the  Emperor  and  the  Diet ; 
his  lattice  opens  out  upon  the  towers  of  the  city,  and  the  calm 
stars  are  shining  upon  him.  It  reminds  us  of  the  garden  at 
Wittenberg,  where,  one  evening  at  sunset,  a  little  bird  has 
perched  for  the  night:  "That  little  bird,"  says  Luther  — 
'* above  it  are  the  stars  and  deep  heaven  of  worlds ;  yet  it  has 
folded  its  little  wings ;  gone  trustfully  to  rest  there  as  in 
its  home.''  Tlis  lute  rests  bv  his  side,  his  brow  is  turned  to 
heaven  and  his  hands  clasped  fervently  ;  below,  he  approaches 
the  entrance  to  the  Diet;  the  knight  Frundsberg  lays  a  friendly 
hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  speaks  a  cheering  word.  In  the 
angles  of  the  ornamental  border  appear  statues  of  those  two 
heroes  who  declared  themselves  ready  with  word  and  sword, 
if  need  were,  to  defend  at  Worms  their  "  holy  friend,  the  un- 
conquerable Theologian  and  Evangelist ; "  Ilutten  rests  upon 
the  harp  and  lifts  the  sword  in  his  right  hand ;  his  brow  is 
crowned  with  the  poet's  laurel ;  the  brave  Sickingen  lifts  the 
sliield  upon  his  arm,  and  holds  in  his  right  hand  the  marshal's 
staft".  Luther  has  entered  the  hall  —  stands  before  the  mighty  — 
and  is  represented  at  the  moment  when  he  throws  his  whole 
soul  into  that  "  good  confe:^sion,"  surpassed  in  moral  grandeur 
but  by  one,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  race.  "  The  Diet  of 
Worms,  Luther's  appearance  there  on  the  17th  of  April,  1521, 
may  be  considered  as  the  greatest  scene  in  modern  European 
History ;  the  iK>int,  indeed,  from  which  the  whole  subsequent  his- 
tory of  civilization  takes  its  rise.  The  world's  pomp  and  power 
sits  there,  on  this  hand :  on  that,  stands  up  for  God's  truth, 
one  man,  the  poor  miner  Hans  Luther's  son.  Our  petition  — 
the  petition  of  the  whole  world  to  him  was:  'Free  us;  it  rests 
with  thee;  desert  us  not.'  Luther  did  not  desert  us.  It  is,  as 
we  say,  the  greatest  moment  in  the  Modem  History  of  Men  — 
English  Puritanism,  England  and  its  Parliaments,  America's 
vast  work  these  two  centuries;  French  Revolution,  Europe 
its  work  everywhere  at  present :  the  germ  of  it  all  lay 
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there:  had  Luther  in  that  moment  done  other,  it  had  all  been 
otherwise."*  Next  follows  his  arrest  on  the  way,  (1521.) 
Next,  sitting  in  the  dress  of  a  knight,  his  cap  hanging  on  the 
head  of  the  chair,  his  sword  resting  at  its  side,  in  a  qniet 
chamber  of  the  Thuringian  castle,  we  see  him  at  work  on  his 
translation  of  the  Bible.  But  his  active  spirit  prompts  him  to 
return  to  his  former  duties  at  any  risk ;  now,  with  his  book 
resting  on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  he  rides  away  from  the 
Wartburg ;  meets  the  Swiss  students  at  the  hostelry  of  the  Black 
Bear  in  Jena,  who  can  talk  about  nothing  but  Luther,  who 
sits  unknown,  and  is  recognized  by  them  with  astonishment 
wheu  at  Wittenberg  they  meet  him  in  the  circle  of  his  friends. 
A  new  stadium  is  now  reached  in  tliis  era.  The  danger 
greater  than  all  outward  dangers,  that  which  arises  within 
great  moral  movements,  now  begins  to  display  itself.  From 
applying  the  internal  remedies  well  calculated  to  eradicate  the 
cause,  of  disease,  men  begin  to  operate  upon  the 
surface;  instead  of  curing  the  leprosy,  they  com- 
mence scraping  off  its  scales.  The  war  against  images  in  the 
churches  commenced;  'Cut,  hum,  break,  annihilate,'  was  the 
cry,  and  the  contest  was  rapidly  changing,  from  a  conflict  with 
errors  in  the  human  heart,  to  an  easy  and  useless  attack  on  paint 
and  stone.  A  harder  struggle,  than  any  to  which  he  had  yet 
been  called,  demands  Luther's  energy.  He  must  defend  the  living 
truth  from  the  false  issues  into  which  its  friends  may  carry  it. 
Luther  arrests  the  storm  against  images.  The  artist  places  him 
in  the  centre  of  a  band  of  iconoclasts  in  the  temple.  Ilis  hand 
and  voice  arrest  a  man  who  is  about  climbing  a  ladder  to  de- 
stroy the  ornaments  of  the  church.  Xear  him  a  youth  hold- 
ing a  chasuble  is  pausing  to  hear ;  on  the  floor,  a  peasant  sus- 
pends the  tearing  of  a  missal  in  the  middle  of  a  page;  an  older 
man,  with  a  heap  of  sacred  vestments  beneath  him  and  a 
broken  crosier  under  his  foot,  half  relaxes  his  hold  on  the 
Monstrance,  and  looks  scowlingly  around.  On  the  extreme  right 
of  the  picture,  there  is  a  fine  contrast  between  the  fanatical 
countenance  of  a  man  who  has  just  lifted  a  heavy  hanmier 
against  the  statue  of  a  saint,  and  the  placid  face  which  he  is 

*  Ctti  lyle,  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship,  p.  121. 
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about  to  destroy.  CarUtadt,  with  his  foot  propped  upon  the 
shouhliT  of  a  devout  old  bishop  iu  stone,  looks  ou  Luther  with 
an  oxpresrtion  of  impotent  wrath. 

The  next  picture  leads  us  to  a  cahner  scene.     Luther  is  in  his 
Liiihrr  HiHi    <iuiet  room.     His  translation  of  the  Bible  is  grow- 

iioiiiiH iithHi.  jjj^  l)cneath  his  hand.  By  his  side,  rendering  invalu- 
able aid,  is  Melanchthon :  "  Still,"  said  Luther,  "  in  age,  form, 
and  mien,  a  youth:  but  in  mind  a  man."  This  was  the  time 
of  thi»ir  first  love,  when  they  wore  perfectly  of  one  spirit,  and 
full  of  admiration,  each  of  the  other's  wondrous  gifts ;  when 
Molanrhthon  knew  no  glory  on  e^irth  beyond  that  of  looking 
upon  Luther  as  his  father,  and  Luther's  chief  joy  was  to  see 
and  extol  Molanohthon,  (1528-24.) 

Next,  as   if  the   artist    would  lead  us  through   alternate 

LMiiuMiiimi  sii'ues  of  sunshine  and  tempest,  we  have  Luther 
'*  **  l»ri*aehing   in   Sivburg   against   the   peasant   war, 

^l5-">;^  a  noble  picture  cn>\vdod  with  varieil  life.  Then  from 
n^volry,  arson,  and  nqnne,  wo  are  loil  into  a  private  chapel  iu 
tlio  house  of  tlie  IJogistrar  of  WittonWrg.  The  jurist,  Ajiel, 
and  the  gn^at  {minior,  Cnuiaoh.  stand  on  either  side;  Bugen- 
hrtjr^Mi  blossi^s  the  jnightod  tri^th  of  Luther  and  Catherine, 
who  kmvl  Ivfori^  him,  she  with  her  lousr  hair  flowini;  over 
hop  shoulders,  and  the  marriasro  wreath  on  her  brow,  her  face 
nuvlvlv  atul  thouchttuUv  Ivni  downward:  he  holding:  her 
right  hand  in  his,  his  lett  prx^^ing  on  his  heart,  and  his  eyes 
turiusi  to  iioaAon,  ..hmo  l^^llu  1^..'». 

KrvMn  s;iu>hino  to  >!onn  -  l.uthorV  ivnfonnvv  with  Zwinglo 
on  :V.o  .nu^:i*Mi  of  the  Saonunon:,  aVtolvr  1-4,  K^29.i  Luther 
l\ad  iwiix  nu\i  :lio viosiv*.  d.v  tHv.o  of  theSupjvr  from 
!ho  c*^^^^  r.ia:or;aiism  ai:d  s^^l.i\a>tio  r^iininirs  of 
Ko*uo:  \\  was  now  his  work  to  :uain:;i:n  :■  Acdns:  the  error 
wV.-.xh  xiolt:::  rt^av^ion  had  y-iwiuvwi,  a  l.yi<rs;.:rit;:a:i2ing, 
wi.u:.  was  o,:*;vxv.  !o  Sx^  xio'.o:;:  a  r^^or:  ,^«  o>:;:o:Vi^.d:ng  the 
)v:u  r.:>  of  o;:r  ;\t\;s\ '..;or's:;osV,  wi:i;  :i.o  :\v'.  \  :;«.>*  o-f  our  own. 
\\  w,is  :o  s.i\,  :ho  .\xivc  \v,\  o:  Ol.ris:  :.::v.>* .:  :r.x:i  d:sc^-ver* 

•      «  •  *  >  » 

,;/..^:  >.;,;i:^iAsi.     As  :  .,*"  r;v:K>::\:.:  w  .rM  :,as  n:-vvded 
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from  the  great  sacramental  principles  which  Luther  main* 
tained  at  Marburg,  just  in  that  proportion  has  it  been  torn 
with  internal  dissension — and  just  in  proportion  to  its  return 
to  them,  has  there  risen  a  more  earnest  striving  toward  a 
consummation  of  the  Saviour's  prayer:  that  all  his  people 
might  be  one.  No  man  in  Luther's  time,  no  man  since,  so 
harmoniously  blended,  so  kept  in  their  due  proportion  all  the 
elements  of  a  real  Reformation.  "Luther's  character,"  says 
Bengel,  "was  truly  great.  All  his  brother  Reformers  to- 
gether will  not  make  a  Luther.  His  death  was  an  important 
epocha ;  for  nothing,  since  it  took  place,  has  ever  been  really 
added  to  the  Reformation  itself." 

The  artist  closes  this  period  fitly,  with  the  delivery  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  (1530,)  that  great  providen-     xi.e  AiiK«barg 
tial  act  by  which  God,  having  brought  to  mature  ^""^'  "^^ '" 
consciousness  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  gave  them 
currency  in  the  whole  world.     Thirteen  years  had  passed  since 
the  truth,  like  a  whisper  in  a  secret  place,  had  been  uttered  at 
Wittenberg;  now  it  was  to  ring  like  a  trumpet  before  the 
Emperor  and  his  whole  realm.    "  In  sighs  and  prayers,"  writes 
Luther  from  Coburg,  "I  am  by  your  side.     If  we  fall,  Christ 
falls  with  us  —  if  He  fall,  rather  will  I  fall  with  him  than 
Btand  with  the  Emperor ;   but  we  need  not  fear,  for  Christ 
overcometh  the  world."    In  the  picture,  the  artist  has  ranged 
the  Evangelical  party  to  the  right,  the  Romish  to  the  left  of 
the  spectator:  contrary  to  the  historical  fact, he  has  introduced 
Melanchthon,  who  stands  most  prominently,  with  folded  arms 
and  careworn  fiace.     Below  him,  the  Elector,  John  the  Con- 
stant, clasps  his  hands  in  silent   invocation ;    behind  whom 
stands  George,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and  by  his  side  sits 
Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  bracing  himself  on  his  sword. 
In  the  centre  sits  Charles,  his  Spanish  origin  showing  itself 
in  his  features.     Back  of  his  seat  is  embroidered  the  double- 
headed  crowned  eagle  of  the  Empire.     A  crown  with  triple 
divisions,   the    central  one  of   which   is    surmounted   by   a 
small  cross,  rests  on  his  head  —  the  sceptre  is  in  his  hand. 
The  ermine,  crosiers,  mitres,  cowl,  and  cardinal's  hat  mark 
the  party  to  his  right.    Before  him  the  Chancellor  Buier  reads 
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the  Confession.  Around  the  picture  are  thrown  connected 
Gothic  ornaments ;  in  the  upj^er  arch  of  which  Luther  is  pros- 
trate in  prayer.  At  its  base  an  angel  holds  in  either  hand  the 
coat  of  arms  of  Luther  and  Mclanchthon,  with  an  intertwining 
band,  on  which  are  traced  the  words  from  Luther's  favorite 
Psalm :  "  I  sliall  not  die,  but  live,  and  declare  the  works  of 
the  Lord/'  From  the  highest  point,  not  without  significance, 
rises  the  cross,  and  here  this  part  appropriately  ends. 

The  Church  thus  fairly  brought  to  a  full  self-consciousness, 

Th    K..f..nu.»    the  FIFTH  part,  presents  us,  in  four  characteristic 

tioniuit.....,!,..  pi^jtures,  the   n\^uJL<.     In  the   first,  Luther,  wdth 

all  his  co-laborers,  Christian  and  Jewish,  around  him,  labors  on 
that  trandation  of  which  even  a  Jesuit  historian  speaks  thus : 
"  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  is  a  noble  monument  of  litera- 
Traiisiation  of  turc,  a  vast  enterprise  which  seemed  to  require 
th  n.M.'  more   than   the   life  of  man;   but  which  Lutlier 

acoomi>li8hed  in  a  few  yeare.  The  poetic  soul  finds  in  this 
translation  evidences  of  genius,  and  expressions  as  natural, 
l.)oautiful  and  melodious  as  in  the  original  languages.  Luther's 
translation  sometimes  renders  the  primitive  phrase  with  touch- 
ing simplicity,  invests  itself  with  sublimity  and  magnificence, 
and  receives  all  tlie  modifications  which  he  wishes  to  impart  to 
it.  It  is  simple  in  the  recital  of  the  patriarch,  glowing  in  the 
predictions  of  the  prophets,  familiar  in  the  GosjhjIs,  and  collo- 
quial in  the  Epistles.  The  imagery  of  the  original  is  rendered 
with  undeviating  fidelity ;  the  translation  occasionally  ap- 
proaches the  text.  We  must  not  then  be  astonished  at  the 
enthusiasm  wliich  Saxony  felt  at  the  appearance  of  Luther's 
version.  Both  Catholics  and  Protestants  regarded  it  an  honor 
done  to  their  ancient  idiom.''*  In  the  picture,  Luther  stands  be- 
twtH?n  Bugenliagen  and  Melanchthon ;  Jonas,  Forstensius,  Creu- 
zisjer,  and  the  Rabbins  are  eiiiraired  in  the  ettbrt  to  solve  some 
difticultv  that  has  risen. 

The   secoml  ivsult   is   shown  in  a  scene  in  a  school-room, 

in  which  the  O^tuhiiim  has  just  l>een  introduced. 

Lutlior  sits  in  the  midst  of  the  children  teaching 
them  the  first  Article  of  the  Creed.    Jonas  is  distributing  the 

*  .\uiliD'fl  Luther,  chap.  zxir. 
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book  among  them,  and  in  the  backgronnd  a  number  of  teachers 
listen  that  they  may  learn  to  carry  out  this  new  feature  in 
their  calling. 

The  third  result  is  shown  in  the  pulpit.  Luther  had  given 
the  Bible  for  all  ages,  and  all  places;  he  had  laid  ,.,,^  ^,^^,^.^ 
primal  principles  at  the  foundation  of  human  cimrch  service. 
thought,  by  introducing  the  Catechism  into  the  schools  ;  now 
he  re-creates  the  service  of  the  church.  In  the  engraving  the 
artist  has  grouped  happily,  all  that  is  associated  with  the 
Evangelical  service.  Luther,  in  the  pulpit,  is  preaching  to 
nobles  and  subjects,  with  all  the  fervor  of  his  soul.  The  font 
and  altar,  illumined  by  a  flood  of  sunbeams,  recall  the  Sacra- 
ments ;  the  organ  reminds  us  of  the  place  which  the  Reforma- 
tion gave  to  sacred  music,  and  the  alms-box,  of  its  appeals  to 
sacred  pity.  The  fourth  picture  represents  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  both  kinds;  Luther  extends  the 
cup  to  the  Elector  John  Frederick,  whilst  Bugenhagen  distrib- 
utes the  bread. 

The  SIXTH  general  division  shows  us  Luther  in  private  life. 
First  we  have  two  pictures  illustratine:  his  relations     .    . 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^  l.utlitT  III    pri- 

to  his  princes.  In  one  he  is  represented  reading  v«t.-ii'.»  rnnce*. 
from  the  Bible  to  his  devoted  friend,  the  Elector  '"""'••  '•^"^'^^• 
John  the  Constant ;  in  the  other,  on  his  sick-bed,  he  is  visited 
and  comforted  by  the  Elector  John  Frederick,  (1537.)  Secondly, 
we  have  him  in  his  relations  to  his  personal  friends.  In  the  first 
picture,  Luther  is  sitting  for  his  likeness,  to  Lucas  Cranach ;  in 
the  next  he  is  rousing  Mclanchthon  almost  from  the  torpor  of 
death,  by  the  prayer  of  faith  ;  the  third,  illustrating  the  intro- 
duction of  the  German  church  music,  conducts  us  into  Luther's 
**  Chantry  in  the  House."  With  his  children  and  friends  around 
him,  he  is  giving  voice  to  the  first  Evangelical  hymns.  The 
little  choir  is  led  by  Walter,  Master  of  the  Electoral  Chapel ;  on 
the  left  stands  the  Chanter,  on  the  right,  Mathesins.  Thirdly. 
we  see  him  in  his  family.  The  first  picture  shows  him  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  that  imparts  delight  to  summer  —  with  his 
household  and  his  most  familiar  friends  about  him.  It  is 
a  charming  scene  of  innocent  festivity  which  the  artist  here 
brings  before  the  eye.     Under  a  trellis  mantled  with  vines 
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loaded  with  rich  clusters  of  grapes,  the  party  is  assembled,  at 
sunset.     Luther  holds  out  his  hands  to  his  youngest  ohild^ 
who,  by  the  aid  of  his  mother,  is  tottering  towards  his  father- 
with  a  bunch  of  grai)e8  weighing  down  his  little  hands.     Th^ 
oldest  boy,  mounted  on  a  light  ladder,  hands  down  the  grapes^ 
which  Madeleine  receives  in  her  apron.  The  third  boy  is  bring- 
ing to  his  father  a  cluster  remarkable  for  its  size ;  the  second 
son  is  playing  with  the  dog,  perhaps  that  very  dog  which  ^ 
Luther  said,  had  "looked  at  many  books."     The  ground  is 
covered  with  melons.     One  of  Luther's  friends  plays  upon  the 
flute,  another  sketches  a  basket  of  Ixjautiful  fruit ;  two  of  them 
sit  beneath  the  arbor,  and  two  others  wander  in  the  garden  in 
friendiv  converse.     Throuirh  an  arch  in  the  wall  the  river  is 
seen  winding  quietly  along,  under  the  last  rays  of  the  declining 
sun.     AVhat  a  chans^e  from  the  time  of  scourc^inoc  before  the 
crucifix ! 

As  a  counterpart  to  this  scene,  we  next  have  Luther  on 

LMih.r  ni  ^'hristmas  Eve  in  the  family  circle.  Tliis  is  a 
chrisini.-.  pictuit*  that  touches  the  heart.  The  Christ- 
mns-tides  of  Luther's  life  might  indeed  l)e  considered  as  its 
epitome. 

Fourteen  times  Christmas  dawned  on  the  cradle,  or  on  the 
sports  of  Luther  as  a  piMisant  1h\v.  Four  times  Christmas 
foui\d  the  bov  in  the  scliool  at  ^^asrdeburir.  Lons:  vears  after, 
in  his  old  age,  he  gave  a  sketch  of  those  Christmas  days. 
**  At  the  season  when  the  Church  keeps  the  festival  of  Christ's 
birth,  we  scholars  went  thriMigh  the  hamlets  from  house  to 
house,  singing  in  quartette  the  familiar  hymns  about  Jesus, 
the  little  child  born  at  l>ethlehem.  As  we  were  passing  a 
farm-vard  at  the  end  of  a  villasre,  a  farmer  came  out,  and  in 
his  coarse  voice,  otlered  us  food.  His  heart  was  kind,  but  we 
bud  becon\e  so  tamiliar  with  the  threats  and  crueltv  of  the 
school,  that  we  tied  at  the  sound  oi  harsh  tones.  But  his  re- 
fvatod  calls  n\\ssured  us,  and  we  returned  and  received  hia 
gitts. 

Four  times  Christnias  finmd  him  an\id  the  toils  of  the 
«»chool  at  Krfurt,  Tlien  can\e  a  Christmas  in  which  the  angel 
voice  soomed  no  more  to  sinsr.  **  Pea^v  on  earth,  ffood  will 
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to^ward  men ;  "  nothing  but  wrath  seemed  above  him,  and  the 
pa\ri3  of  death  around  him.  In  the  gray  stone  walls  of  the 
cloister  he  shut  himself  up  to  wrestle  with  dark  doubts  and 
agonizing  fears. 

Christmas  after  Christmas  came.     Some  sunshine  flickered 

m   successive  years  over  the  cell  of  the  monk.     The  gentle 

hand  of  him  who  came  as  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  was  touch- 

insc  and  healincr  the  heart  corroded  with  care.     Gleams  of  in- 

dwelling  greatness  began   to  break  forth  from  the  cloud  in 

which  he  had  been  folded. 

The  turn  of  the  autumn  leaves  of  1517  reminded  children 
that  Christmas  was  once  more  drawing  near ;  but  on  the  gales 
which  swept  those  leaves  from  the  trees  was  borne,  through 
all  Christendom,  the  .first  sounds  of  a  mighty  battle  for  the 
right  of  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  all 
hearts  as  the  Saviour  of  the  race.  Years  followed,  but  Christ- 
mas and  all  festivals,  and  all  waking  and  all  dreaming 
thoughts  of  men  were  directed  to  one  great  life-question,  were 
aWrbed  in  one  surpassing  interest.  In  half  of  Christendom, 
as  Christmas  eve  oame  on,  the  soft  light  in  children's  eyes 
tunied  to  a  fierce  glare,  as  lisping  amid  their  toys  and  echoing 
the  words  of  the  old,  they  spoke  of  the  traitor  to  the  mother 
ot  the  blessed  Babe,  the  heretic  who  would  destroy  their 
Christmas  if  he  could.  In  the  other  half  of  Christonclom  the 
eyes  of  men  grew  briglit,  and  those  of  women  were  suffused 
^ith  tears  of  orratitude,  and  children  sh<Mited  for  jrladnoss  at 
the  mention  of  the  name  of  one  who  had  led  Ixick  the  race  to 
the  cradle,  and  taught  them  to  bow  there,  as  did  the  shop- 
herds  in  childlike  trust  —  trust  not  in  the  mother,  Init  in  her 
holy  Child. 

All  days  were  Christmas  to  the  great  Restorer.     lie  had 

found  the  Christ,  and   when  he  was  not  kneeling  with   the 

shepherds,  he  was  singing  with  the  angels.     One  C^hristmas  he 

spent  in  his  rocky  Patmos,  but  a  starlight,  as  soft  as  that  of 

Palestine  on  the  mystic  night,  touched  every  j)innacle  of  the 

old  towers.     The  next  Christmas  passed  in  that  circle  of  near 

friends  which   loved  and   was  loved   hv  one  of  the  2:reatest 

and  warmest  hearts  that  ever  beat  in  human  bosoms.     Bat- 
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tie  and  storm,  sorrow  and  sickness  came,  but  Christmas  came 
too. 

Then  came  a  bright  year,  not  the  most  glorious,  but  the 
most  happy  of  his  life.  That  great  home-nature  had  never 
had  a  home.  His  Christmas  had  been  spent  in  the  home  of 
others.  There  came  a  Christmas,  and  by  his  side,  as  he 
thanked  God  once  more  for  the  great  gift  to  whose  memory 
it  was  consecrated,  there  knelt  by  him  his  wife,  her  hand  in 
his,  and  her  face  turned  with  hia  towards  the  world,  whose 
light  and  song  is  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem.  The  heaven  of  the 
presence  of  children  was  in  that  home  in  the  Christmas  of 
after  years.  Madeleine  and  Martin,  Paul  and  Margaret,  im- 
mortal by  their  birth,  were  the  olive-plants  around  the  Christ- 
mas tree.  In  the  beautiful  pictures  by  Ki'mig,  one  of  the 
happiest  is  devoted  to  Luther  at  Christmas  in  the  family 
circle.  The  Christmas  tree  blazes  in  all  its  glory  in  the  centre ; 
the  tapers  imparting  a  new  ravishment  to  those  inconcei^^lble 
fruits,  trumpets,  horses,  cakes,  and  dolls,  which  only  Christ- 
mas trees  can  bear.  On  Luther's  lap  kneels  his  youngest  child, 
clasping  liim  around  the  neck.  Its  little  night-cap  and  slip 
and  bare  feet  show  that  it  has  been  kept  from  its  bed  to  see 
the  wonderful  sight.  On  Luther's  shoulder,  and  clasping  his 
hands  in  hers,  leans  Catherine,  with  the  light  of  love,  that, 
light  which  can  beam  only  from  the  eye  of  a  devoted  wife  and 
mother,  shining  upon  him.  The  oldest  boy,  under  Melanch- 
thon's  direction,  is  aiming  with  a  cross-bow  at  an  apple  on  the 
tree,  recalling:  to  our  mind  that  charmino:  letter  which  hie 
father  wrote  from  Coburof  to  him,  when  he  was  onlv  four 
years  old,  in  which  are  detailed  the  glories  of  that  paradisiacal 
garden,  meant  for  all  good  boys,  where,  among  apples  and 
I)ear8,  and  ponies  wnth  golden  bits  and  silver  saddles,  cross- 
bows of  silver  were  not  forgotten.* 

*  Luther'p  letter  to  his  little  son  is  so  bcnutifiil  and  characteristic  that  our 
render-*,  though  they  have  read  it  a  hundred  times,  will  not  pass  it  by  as  we 
give  it  here.  It  was  written  in  1530,  from  Coburg,  when  Luther's  destiny,  and 
the  whole  future  of  his  work,  seemed  trembling  in  the  balance.  It  shows  that 
his  childlike  mind  was  at  once  the  cause  and  the  result  of  his  repose  of  spirit  in 
Ood. 

*' Grace  and  peace  in  Christ,  my  dear  little  son.    I  am  very  glad  t»  know  that 
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At  the  table,  "  Muhme  Lehne"  (cousin  Helena,  not  a  with- 
^^  old  woman,  as  she  is  generally  pictured,  but  Luther's 
J'oung  niece,  who  was  not  married  till  Madeleine  was  nine 
jears  old,)  is  showing  a  book  of  pictures  to  the  second  boy ; 
the  third  boy  clasps  his  father's  knee  with  one  hand,  in  which, 
however,  he  manages  to  hold  a  string  also,  by  which  he  has 
been  drawing  along  a  knigbt  in  full  armor  on  horseback,  \vhile 
with  the  other  hand  ho  holds  up  a  hobby-horse.     Madeleine  is 
clasping  in  her  hand,  in  ecstasy,  the  little  angel  which  always 
stands  apeak  of  all  orthodox  Christmas  trees  —  when  it  can  be 
had — and  which,  when  the  curtain  of  the  gorgeous  child- 
drama  of  Christmas  eve  has  fallen,  is  given  to  the  angel  of  the 
household  —  the  best  of  the  children.     Iler  doll  by  her  side  is 
forgotten,  the  full  light  from  the  tree  is  on  her  happy  face,  in 
which,  however,  there  is  an  air.  of  thought,  something  more 
of  heavenly  musing  than  is  wont  to  be  pictured  upon  the  face 
of  a  child. 

yoa  learn  your  lessons  well,  and  loTe  to  say  your  prayers.  Keep  on  doing  so, 
my  little  boy,  and  when  I  come  home  I  will  bring  you  something  pretty  from  the 
fair.  I  know  a  beautiful  garden,  where  there  are  a  great  many  children  in  fine 
little  coats,  and  they  go  under  the  trees  and  gather  beautiful  apples  and  pears, 
cherries  and  plums:  they  sing,  and  run  about,  and  are  as  happy  as  they  can  be. 
Sometimes  they  ride  about  on  nice  little  ponies,  with  golden  bridles  and  silver 
saddles.  I  asked  the  man  whose  garden  it  is.  What  little  children  are  these  ? 
And  he  told  me.  They  are  little  children  who  love  to  pray  and  Icarii,  and  are 
g<>od.    Then  I  said:  My  dear  sir,  I  have  a  little  at  home;  his  name  is  little 

Hans  Luther;  would  you  let  him  come  into  the  garden  too,  to  eat  some  of  these 
nice  apples  and  pears,  and  ride  on  these  fine  little  ponies,  and  play  with  these 
children?  The  man  said:  If  he  loves  to  say  his  prayers,  and  learn  his  let<8on, 
and  is  a  good  boy,  he  may  come.  And  Philip  and  Jocelin  may  come  too  ;  and 
when  they  are  all  together,  they  can  play  upon  the  iife  and  drum  and  lute  and  all 
kinds  of  instruments,  and  skip  about  and  shoot  with  little  cross-bows.  lie  then 
showed  me  a  beautiful  mossy  place  in  the  middle  of  the  garden,  for  them  to  skip 
about  in,  with  a  great  many  golden  fifes,  and  drums,  and  silver  cross-bows.  The 
children  had  not  yet  had  their  dinner,  and  I  could  nut  wait  to  see  them  play,  but 
I  said  to  the  man:  My  dear  sir,  I  will  go  away  and  write  all  about  it  to  my  little 
son.  John,  and  tell  him  to  be  fond  of  saying  his  prayers,  and  learn  well,  and  be 
good,  so  that  he  may  come  into  this  garden ;  but  he  has  a  cousin  Lehnc,  whom 
he  must  bring  along  with  him.  The  man  said.  Very  well,  go  write  to  him. 
Now,  my  dear  little  son,  love  your  lessons,  and  your  prayers,  and  tell  Philip 
and  Jocelii  to  do  so  too,  that  you  may  nil  come  to  the  garden.  May  God  blesp 
yoa.     Give  cousin  Lehne  my  love,  and  kiss  her  for  me." 
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Oh,  happy  Christmas !  thou  mayest  be  the  prehide  to  wail 
ing.  The  little  coffin  may  follow  the  Christmas  tree  withiu 
our  door.  Thy  babe,  0  Bethlehem,  turned  in  the  sleep  of  that 
hallowed  night,  his  pure,  pale  face  toward  Gethsemane.  The 
angel  of  the  Christmas  tree  could  not  guard  the  home  from 
life's  sorrows.  Days  of  grief  are  coming  thick  and  fast  upon 
that  noble  one,  whom  heaven,  earth,  and  hell  knew  so  well. 
Carrying  the  weight  of  a  wounded  heart,  that  form  was 
bowed,  which  neither  kings,  nor  popes,  nor  devils  could  bend. 
The  candles  of  the  Christmas  tree  of  1542  were  not  mirrored 
in  the  eyes  of  his  beautiful  and  darling  Madeleine.  Those 
gentle  eyes  had  been  closed  by  her  father's  hand  three  months 
before  —  the  ruddy  lips  parting  in  joy  at  the  Christmas  fcvStival, 
one  year  ago,  had  received  the  last  kiss  —  their  music  was 
hushed  in  the  home,  and  the  little  ones  grew  still  in  the  very 
flush  of  their  joy,  as  they  thougl>t.  that  their  sister  was  lying 
in  the  church-yard,  with  the  chill  snows  drifting  around  her 
grave. 

The  old  man's  heart  was  longing  for  Christmas  in  heaven, 
and  his  sigh  was  heard. 

Through  threescore  and  two  years  he  had  on  earth  opened 
his  eyes  upon  the  natal  day  of  bur  Redeemer.  When  the  next 
Christmas  came  he  stood  by  that  Redeemer's  side  in  glory; 
and  transfigured  in  heaven's  light,  and  in  snrpassing  sweet- 
ness, there  stood  with  him  that  fcnr  girl  who  had  gazed  upon 
the  angel  of  the  Christmas  tree  with  dreamy  eyes,  which  told 
that  even  then,  in  thought,  she  was  alroadv  in  heaven. 

As  we  think  upon  tbe  obvious  meaning  of  the  artist  in  her 
attitude  and  occupation,  the  heart  grows,  not  wholly  unpre- 
pared for  the  next  and  last  of  these  family  scenes.  Luther 
^kneels  by  the  coffin  of  this  same  lovely  daughter.  The  struggle 
is  over;  a  holy  serenity  illumines  his  face.  ITe  has  given  her 
back,  with  no  rebellious  murmur,  to  her  God.  To  those  who 
,  „       ...     have  contemplated   the  character  of  Luther  only 

Liitlict  niiu  M.I-  I  •/ 

•^  '<•'"*'  in    his   pul>lic   life,   it    might    appear   strange   to 

a^jsort  that  there  never  was  a  heart  more  susceptible  than 
Ins  to  all  that  is  tender  in  human  emotion,  or  melting  in  hu- 
man sympathies.     The  man  who,  while  he  was  shaking  to  its 
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I 

foundation  the  mightiest  dominion  the  world  ever  saw,  re- 
mained unshaken,  was  in  his  social  and  domestic  life  a  perfect 
example  of  gentleness.    "  Perhaps  no  man  of  so  humble,  peace- 
able disposition  ever  filled  the  world  with  contention.     Wo 
cannot  but  see  that  he  would  have  loved  privacy,  quiet  dili- 
gence in  the  shade;  that  it  was  against  his  will  he  ever  became 
a  notoriety." — "They  err  greatly  who  imagine  that  this  man's 
courage  was  ferocity  —  no  accusation  could  be  more  unjust. 
A  most  gentle  heart  withal,  full  of  pity  and  love,  as  indeed  the 
truly  valiant  heart  ever  is.     I  know  few  things  more  touching 
tian  those  soft  breathings  of  affection,  soft  as  a  child's  or  a 
mother's,  in  this  great  wild  heart  of  Luther.     Luther  to  a 
slight  observer  might  have  seemed  a  timid,  weak  man  ;  mod- 
esty, aftectionate  shrinking  tenderness,  the  chief  distinction  of 
him.     It  is  a  noble  valor  which  is  roused  in  a  heart  like  this, 
once  stirred  up  into  defiaqce;   all  kindled   into  a  heavenly 
blaze."  *     How  open  his  heart  was  to  those  influences  which 
sanctify  whilst  they  sadden,  he  showed  on  the  death  of  Eliza- 
beth, his  second  child,  in  infancy:  "  My  little  daughter  is  dead. 
I  am  surprised  how  sick  at  heart  she  has  left  me ;  a  woman's 
heart,  so  shaken  am   I.     I  could  not  have  believed  that  a 
father's  soul  would  have  been  so  tender  toward  his  child." 
"  I  can  teach  you  what  it  is  to  be  a  father,  especially  a  father 
of  one  of  that  sex  which,  far  more  than  sons,  has  the  power  of 
awakenino:  our  most  tender  emotions."     Yet  more  touchin<r 
was  that  event  to  which  our  artist  has  consecrated  this  pic- 
ture.   Madeleine,  his  third  child,  and  second  daughter,  died  in 
September,  1542,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  her  age  —  four  years 
liofore  her  father.     "  Luther  bore  this  blow  with  wonderful 
firmness.     As  his  daughter  lay  very  ill,  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  'I  love  her  much,  but,  0  my  God ! 
if  it  be  thy  will  to  take  her  hence,  I  would  give  her  up  to  thee 
without  one  selfish  murmur.'     One  day  she  suttered  violent 
pain :  lie  approache<l  her  bed,  and  taking  hold  of  her  small 
thin  hands,  pressed  them  again  and  again  to  his  lips.     '  My 
dearest  child,  my  own  sweet  and  good  Madeleine,  I  know  you 
would  gladly  stay  with  your  father  here  ;  but  in  heaven  there 

*  Carlyle'b  Heroes  aud  Uero-Worship,  p.  126. 
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is  a  better  Father  waiting  for  you.  Tou  will  be  equally  ready 
to  go  to  your  Father  iu  heaven,  will  you  not?'  *0  yes,  dear 
father,'  answered  the  dying  child,  *  let  the  will  of  God  be  done.' 

*  Dear  little  girl,'  he  continued, '  the  spirit  is  willing,  but  the 
flesh  is  weak.'    He  walked  to  and  fro  in  agitation,  and  said, 

*  Ah,  yes  !  I  have  loved  this  dear  child  too  much.  If  the  flesh 
is  so  strong,  what  becomes  of  the  spirit  ? '  Turning  to  a  friend 
who  had  come  to  visit  him :  *  See,'  said  he,  *  God  has  not  given 
such  good  gifts  these  thousand  years  to  any  bishop  as  He  has 
to  me.  We  may  glorify  ourselves  in  the  gifts  of  God.  Alas ! 
T  feel  humbled  that  I  cannot  rejoice  now  as  I  ought  to  do,  nor 
render  sufficient  thanks  to  God.  I  try  to  lift  up  my  heart 
from  time  to  time  to  our  Lord  in  some  little  hymn,  and  to 
feel  as  I  ought  to  do.' — '  Well,  whether  we  live  or  die,  we 
are  the  Lord's.'" 

The  night  before  Madeleine's  de%th,  her  mother  had  a  dream, 
in  which  she  saw  two  fair  youths  beautifully  attired,  who 
came  as  if  they  wished  to  take  Madeleine  away  with  them,  and 
conduct  her  to  be  married.  When  Melanchthon  came  the 
next  morning  and  asked  the  lady  how  it  was  with  her  daughter, 
she  related  her  dream,  at  which  he  seemed  frightened,  and  re- 
marked to  others,  "  that  the  young  men  were  two  holy  angels, 
sent  to  carry  the  maiden  to  the  true  nuptials  of  a  heavenly 
kingdom."  She  died  that  same  day.  When  the  last  agony 
came  on,  and  the  countenance  of  the  young  girl  was  clouded 
with  the  dark  hues  of  approaching  death,  her  father  threw 
himself  on  his  knees  by  her  bedside,  and  with  clasped  hands, 
weeping  bitterly,  prayed  to  God  that  he  would  spare  her. 
Her  consciousness  ceased,  and  resting  in  her  father's  arms  she 
breathed  her  last.  Catherine,  her  mother,  was  in  a  recess  of 
the  room,  unable,  from  excess  of  grief,  to  look  upon  the  death- 
bed of  her  child.  Luther  softly  laid  the  head  of  his  beloved 
one  upon  the  pillow,  and  repeatedly  exclaimed :  "  Poor  child, 
thou  hast  found  a  Father  in  heaven !  0  my  God  !  let  thy  will 
be  done !  "  Melanchthon  then  observed  that  the  love  of  pa- 
rents for  their  children  is  an  image  of  the  divine  love  impressed 
on  the  hearts  of  men.  God  loves  mankind  no  less  than  parents 
do  their  children. 
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On  the  following  day  she  was  interred.  When  they  placed 
her  on  the  bier,  her  father  exclaimed,  "  My  poor,  dear  little 
Madeleine,  you  are  at  rest  now  ! "  The  workman  had  made 
the  coffiu  somewhat  too  small.  "  Thy  couch  here,"  said  Lu- 
ther, "is  narrow;  but  oh!  how  beautiful  is  that  on  which  thou 
restest  aliove ! "  Then  looking  long  and  fixedly  at  her,  he 
8aid,"  Yes,  dear  child,  thou  shalt  rise  again,  shalt  shine  as  the 
8tar8,yc8,  like  the  sun.  .  .  I  am  joyful  in  spirit ;  but  oh,  how 
*ad  in  the  flesh !  It  is  a  strange  feeling,  this,  to  know  she  is 
80  certainly  at  rest,  that  she  is  happy,  and  yet  to  be  so  sad.'' 
^en  the  body  was  being  lowered  into  the  grave, "  Farewell ! " 
lie  exclaimed,  "  Farewell,  thou  lovely  star,  we  shall  meet 
again." 

The  people  in  great  crowds  attended  the  funeral,  showing 

the  deepest  sympathy  with  his  grief.     When  the  bearers  came 

to  his  house  and  expressed,  their  sorrow,  he  replied,  "  Ah, 

^eve  no  more  for  her ;  I  have  given  to  heaven  another  angel. 

Oh !  that  we  may  each  experience  such  a  death :  such  a  death 

I  would  gladly  die  this  moment."   "  True,"  said  a  bystander ;  to 

whom  Luther  replied,  "Flesh  is  flesh,  and  blood  is  blood.    But 

there  may  be  joy  in  the  heart,  whilst  there  is  sorrow  in  the 

countenance.     It  is  the  flesh  that  weeps  and  is  afflicted."     At 

the  grave  the  language  of  condolence  was  offered.    "  We  know 

how  you  suffer." — "  Thanks  for  your  sympathy,"  said  he,  "  but 

I  am  not  sad  — my  dear  angel  is  in  heaven." 

Whilst  some  laborers  were  singing  at  the  grave  the  words 
"Lord  rememl>er  not  our  sins  of  old,"  he  was  heard  to  sigh: 
"  Xo,  gracious  Lord ;  nor  our  sins  of  to-day,  nor  of  times  tc 
come." 

When  the  grave-digger  threw  the  earth  on  the  coffin,  "  Fix 
your  eyes,"  said  Luther,  "  on  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh ; 
heaven  is  my  daughter's  portion  —  body  and  soul — all  is  the 
arrangement  of  God  in  his  providence.  Why  should  wc  re- 
pine? Is  it  not  His  will  that  is  accomplished?  We  are  the 
children  of  eternity.     I  have  begotten  a  child  for  heaven." 

On  returning  from  the  burial,  he  said,  nmongst  other  things, 
"The  fate  of  our  children,  and  above  all,  of  girls,  is  ever  a 
cause  of  uneasiness.     I  do  not  fear  so  much  for  boys;  they  can 
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find  a  living  anywhere,  provided  they  know  how  to  work. 
But  it  is  different  with  girls  ;  they,  poor  things,  must  search 
for  employment,  staff  in  hand.  A  hoy  can  enter  the  schools, 
and  attain  eminence,  but  a  girl  cannot  do  much  to  advance 
herself;  and  is  easily  led  away  by  bad  example,  and  is  lost. 
Therefore,  without  regret,  I  give  up  this  dear  one  to  our 
Lord.  Children  die  without  anguish  ;  they  know  not  the  bit- 
ter pains  of  death  ;  it  is  as  if  they  fell  asleep." 

This  affliction  struck  Luther  to  the  heart.  He  looked  upon 
it  as  an  admonition  of  Heaven :  it  was  another  thunderbolt. 
The  first  had  taken  from  him  the  friend  of  his  vouth,  Alexis : 
the  second  snatched  from  him  an  idolized  child,  the  joy  of  his 
old  age.  From  this  period,  all  his  letters  are  tinged  with 
melancholy:  the  raven  wing  of  death  was  ever  fluttering  in 
his  ear.  On  receiving  a  letter  from  the  Elector,  who  wished 
him  many  years  of  long  life,  he  shook  his  head  mournfully, 
and  in  reply  to  his  friend  wrote :  '  The  pitcher  has  gone  too 
often  to  the  well ;  it  will  break  at  last.'  One  day,  while  preach- 
ing, he  drew  tears  from  his  audience,  by  announcing  to  them 
his  approaching  death.  "  The  world  is  tired  of  me,''  said  he, 
''  and  I  am  tired  of  the  world ;  soon  shall  we  be  divorced — the 
traveller  will  soon  quit  his  lodging." 

Soon  after  her  death,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  :  "  Report  has,  no 
doubt,  informed  you  of  the  transplanting  of  my  daughter  to  the 
kingdom  of  Christ ;  and  although  my  wife  and  I  ought  only 
to  think  of  oftering  up  joyful  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  her 
happy  end,  by  which  she  has  been  delivered  from  all  the  snares 
of  the  world,  nevertheless,  the  force  of  natural  affection  is  so 
great,  that  I  cannot  forbear  indulging  in  tears,  sighs,  and 
groans  ;  say  rather  my  heart  dies  within  me.  I  feel,  engraven 
on  my  inmost  soul,  her  features,  wor  Is,  and  actions;  all  that 
she  was  to  me,  in  life  and  health,  and  on  her  sick-l>ed  —  my 
dear,  my  dutiful  child.  The  death  of  Christ  himself  (and  oh  ! 
what  are  all  deaths  in  comparison?)  cannot  tear  her  away  from 
my  thoughts,  as  it  should.  She  was,  as  you  know,  so  sweet, 
so  amiable,  so  full  of  tenderness." 

When  the  coffin  had  been  covered  with  earth,  a  small  toml)- 
Btone  was  placed  over  it,  on  which  was  the  name  of  the  child, 
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her  age,  the  day  of  her  death,  and  a  text  of  Sciipture.  Rome 
time  after,  when  Luther  could  apply  himself  to  labor,  he  com- 
posed a  Latin  inscription,  which  was  carved  upon  a  monu- 
mental slab :  and  which  breathes  a  spirit  of  subdued  melan- 
choly, and  resignation  to  God's  will : 

^^Dormio  cum  Sanctis  liic  Magilalena.  Lutheri 
Filia,  et  hoc  straio  tect»  quiesco  mco; 
Filia  uioriis  cram,  peccati  »eiiiine  nata, 
Sauguine  sed  vivo  Christe  redempta  luo/' 

'*If  Luther's  daughter  Madeleine,  with  the  Saints  here  sleepi 
And  covered,  calmly  re-st  on  this  my  couch  of  earth; 
Daughter  of  death  I  wuh.  born  of  the  seed  of  Aw^ 
Bui  by  thy  precious  blood  redeemed,  0  Christ  I  I  live.'* 

"We  looked,"  says  Audin,  the  Komish  historian,  who,  ani- 
mate<1  by  a  strange  enthusiasm  for  tlie  great  opiX)3er  of  the 
corruptions  of  his  Church,  followed  his  footsteps  as  a  pilgrim 
—  ''we  looked  for  this  tomb  in  the  cemeterv  at  AVittenbers:, 
but  conld  not  find  it."  The  mild,  rc^ruhir  features,  tlie  crentle 
eyes,  the  broad  forehead,  the  flowing  hair,  and  womanly  repose, 
which  the  picture*  of  this  child  presents,  are  all  in  keej>ing 
with  the  image  which  her  father's  grief  has  impressed  uiK'>n 
the  heart ;  and  thousrh  the  seanher  bK>ks  in  vain  for  the  stone 
which  marks  her  lowlv  restin<r-]>lace,  her  memorv  shall  dwell 
sweetlv  in  the  heart  of  the  world,  with  that  of  her  more  than 
illustrious  father,  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  next  two  pictures  illustrate  Luther's  strength  of  char- 
acter while  in  personal  jeoj>ardy.  The  first  rei>-  i^„tb*T'^  u^i 
resents  Luther  and  Kohlhase  —  the  second,  Lu-  ''*>"••  ^•*'' 
ther  among  the  dying  and  tlie  dead,  during  the  plague.  The 
last  three  pictures  present  the  closing  scenes  of  his  life  —  his 
journey  to  Mansfeld  on  a  mission  of  f>eace  and  conciliation. 
Ilia  death  and  burial.  During  his  last  hours  he  rei>eated  fre- 
quentlv  the  words :  "  Father,  into  thv  hands  I  coinmend  mv 
ipirit.  Thou  hast  re<loeiiied  me,  0  God  of  truth."  When  Jonas 
and  Coelius  asked  him.  '-Keverend  father,  d»  vou  die  faithful 

*Tbi-  portrait  is  given  in  Juucker's  inieresting  work  on  ihe  medal*}  of  the 
lM;fur.ua!ioa 
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to  ChriBt,  and  to  the  doctrine  you  liave  preached  ?  "  He  replied 
distinctly,  "  I  do !  "  These  were  his  last  words  on  earth,  and 
in  the  first  hour  of  February  18th,  154C,  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 
"Ifow,"  said  Melanchthon,  as  he  stood  by  the  coffin,  —  "now 
he  is  united  with  the  prophets  of  whom  he  loved  to  speak,  now 
they  greet  him  as  their  fellow-laborer,  and  with  him  tliank 
the  Lord  who  collects  and  upholds  his  Church  to  the  end  of 
time." 

In  addition  to  the  descriptive  matter  that  accompanies  each 
picture,  we  have  "  Historical  Sketches  "  by  Gelzer.  First  we 
have  an  introduction,  and  then  four  sketches.  The  first  sketch 
presents  the  preparation  and  ground-work  of  the  Reformation 
—  the  Reformation  before  Luther,  and  the  great  work  which 
took  place  in  him  before  he  came  forth  to  the  world.  The 
second  sketch  embraces  the  contest  with  Rome;  the  third, 
"  Reformation  and  Revolution  ; "  the  last,  the  Reformer  and 
his  work. 

There  was  one  picture  promised  us,  which  we  would  fain 

Charles  V.  Ht  ^^^^  ^^^1?  ^^^  \vhich  is  uot  givcu.  It  is  one  which 
LutiuM'itoinb.  connects  itself  with  the  Providence  of  God  watch- 
ing over  the  aahes  of  his  servant,  whose  body  he  had  protected 
in  life.  Luther  had  been  "taken  from  the  evil  to  come." 
The  year  after  his  death  Wittenberg  was  filled  with  the  troops 
of  Charles  V.,  many  of  whom  were  full  of  intense  hate  to  the 
great  Refonner.  One  of  the  soldier's  gave  Luther's  effigies  in 
the  Castle-church  two  stabs  with  his  dagger.  The  Spaniards 
earnestly  solicited  their  Emperor  to  destroy  the  tomb,  and  dig 
up  and  burn  the  remains  of  Luther,  as  this  second  lluss  could 
not  now  be  burned  alive.  To  this  diabolical  proposition  the 
Emperor  sternly  replied :  "  My  work  with  Luther  is  done ;  he 
has  now  another  Judge,  whose  sphere  I  may  not  invade.  I 
war  wuth  the  living,  not  with  the  dead."  And  when  he  found 
that  the  effort  was  not  dropped,  to  bring  about  this  sacri- 
legious deed,  he  gave  orders  that  any  violation  of  Luther's 
tomb  should  be  followed  by  the  death  of  the  offender.*  Charles, 
it  is  said,  died  a  Protestant  on  the  great  central  doctrine  of 

*  Bayle's  Dictionary,  (II.  II.)  Juncker's  Quldene  und  Silberne  Ehren-Qe- 
daclitniss  Lutheri.     Franckf.  und  Leipz.  1706,  p.  281 
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justification  by  faith.  May  we  not  hope  that  after  the  war- 
fare of  life,  Charles,  the  most  ambitious  of  the  Emperors  of  his 
age,  and  Luther,  the  greatest  disturber  of  his  pjans  of  ambition, 
liave  reached  a  common  consummation. 

It  is  a  hojieful  thing  that  the  German  heart,  through  all 
religious  and  civil  convulsions,  has  remained  true  to  the  mem- 
017  of  Luther.     Romanists  have  emulated  Protest-     ,  »,  .  , 
ants  in  his  praise;  Rationalists  have  seemed  to    ^'^^'^^ 
venerate  him  whilst  they  were  laboring  to  undo  his  work. 
-After  three  centuries  of  birtli-throes,  Germany  feels  that  she 
lias  given  to  the  world  no  second  Luther.    The  womb  of  Time 
bears  such  fruit  but  once  in  thousands  of  years.     "  In  such 
reverence  do  I  hold  Luther,"  says  Lessixg,  "  that  I  rejoice  in 
iaring  been  able  to  find  some  defects  in  him  ;  for 
I  have,  in  fact,  been  in  imminent  danger  of  mak- 
ing him  an  object  of  idolatrous  veneration.     The  proofs,  that 
in  some  things  he  was  like  other  men,  are  to  me  as  precious 
as  the  most  dazzling  of  his  virtues." — "  What  a  shame,"  says 
Hamann,  (1759,)  "  to  our  times,  that  the  spirit  of  this  man, 
who  founded  our  Church,  so  lies  beneath  the  ashes !     What  a 
power  of  eloquence,  what  a  spirit  of  interpretation,  what  a 
prophet!" — "We  are  notable  to  place  ourselves  even  up  to 
the  ]>oint  from  which  he  started." 

"  He  created  the  German  language,"  says  Hei:^.  "  He  was 
not  only  the  greatest,  but  the  most  German  man  of  our  history. 
In  his  character  all  the  faults  and  all  the  virtues 
of  the  Germans  are  combined  on  the  larccest  scale. 
Then  he  had  qualities  which  are  very  seldom  found  united, 
which  w^e  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  irreconcilable  antag- 
onisms. He  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  dreamy  mystic  and  a 
practical  man  of  action.  His  thoughts  had  not  only  wings, 
but  liands.  He  spoke  and  he  acted.  He  was  not  only  the 
tongue,  but  the  sword  of  his  time.  When  he  had  plagued 
himself  all  day  long  with  his  doctrinal  distinctions,  in  the 
evening  he  took  his  flute  and  gazed  at  the  stars,  dissolved  in 
melody  and  devotion.  He  could  be  soft  as  a  tender  maiden. 
Sometimes  he  was  wild  as  the  storm  that  uproots  the  oak,  and 
then  again  he  was  gentle  as  the  zephyr  that  dallies  with  the 
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violet.  He  was  full  of  the  most  awful  reverence  and  of  self- 
sacrifice  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  ITe  could  merge  himself 
entire  in  pure  spirituality.  And  yet  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  glories  of  this  world,  and  knew  how  to  prize  them. 
He  was  a  complete  man,  I  would  say  an  absolute  man,  one  in 
whom  matter  and  spirit  were  not  divided.  To  call  him  a 
spiritualist,  therefore,  would  be  as  great  an  error  as  to  call 
him  a  sensualist.  How  shall  I  express  it?  He  had  something 
original,  incomprehensible,  miraculous,  such  as  we  find  in  all 
providential  men  —  something  invincible,  spirit-possessed." 
"  A  fiery  and  dariiig  spirit,"  Menzel  calls  him.  "  A  hero 
in  the  ffarb  of  a  monk."     But  the  most  interestincr 

Menzel.  ~ 

testimony  is  that  borne  by  Frederick  Schlegel ;  in- 
teresting not  only  because  of  the  greatness  of  its  source,  but 
because  based  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  person  of  whom 
he  speaks,  because  uttered  by  a  devoted  and  conscientious  Ro- 
manist, and  accompanied  by  such  remarks  as  to 
show  that,  deep  as  is  his  admiration  of  Luther, 
he  has  in  no  respect  been  blinded  by  it.  We  will  give  ex- 
tracts from  his  three  great  works :  on  "  the  History  of  Liter- 
ature:" on  "Modern  History:"  and  on  the  " Philosophy  of 
History." 

"  I  have  already  explained  in  what  way  the  poetry  and  art 
of  the  middle  age  were  lost,  during  the  controversies  of  the 
sixteenth,  and  how  our  language  itself  became  corrupted. 
There  was  one  instrument  by  which  the  influx  of  barbarism 
was  opposed,  and  one  treasure  which  made  up  for  what  had 
been  lost  —  I  mean  the  German  translation  of  the  Bible.  It  is 
well  known  to  you,  that  all  true  philologists  regard  this  as  the 
standard  and  model  of  classical  expression  in  the  German  lan- 
guage ;  and  that  not  only  Klopstock,  but  many  other  writers 
of  the  first  rank,  have  fashioned  their  style  and  selected  their 
phrases  according  to  the  rules  of  this  version.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  in  no  other  modern  language  have  so  many  Bibli- 
cal words  and  phrases  come  into  the  use  of  common  life  as  in 
ours.  I  perfectly  agree  with  those  writers  who  consider  this 
circumstance  as  a  fortunate  one ;  and  I  believe  that  from  it 
has  been  derived  not  a  little  of  that  power,  life,  and  simplicity. 
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by  which,  I  think,  the  best  German  writers  are  distinguished 
from  all  other  moderns.     The  Catholic,  as  well  as  the  modern 
Protestant  scholar,  has  many  things  to  find  fault  with  in  this 
translation;   hut  these,  after  all,  regard  only  individual  pas- 
sages.   In  these  later  times,  we  have  witnessed  an  attempt  to 
render  a  new  and  ratloval  translation  of  the  Bible  an  instru- 
ment of  propagating  the  doctrines  of  the  illuminati ;  and  wo 
have  seen  this  too  much  even  in  the  hands  of  Catholics  them- 
selves.   But  the  instant  this  folly  had  blown  over,  wo  returned, 
with  increased  aftection,to  the  excellent  old  version  of  Luther. 
He,  indeed,  has  not  the  wliole  merit  of  producing  it.    We  owe 
to  him,  nevertheless,  the  highest  gratitude  for  placing  in  our 
lands  this  most  noble  and  manly  model  of  German  expression. 
Even  in  his  own  writings  he  displays  a  most  original  eloquence, 
8iirpasse<l  by  few  names  that  occur  in  the  whole  history  of  lit- 
erature,    lie  had,  indeed,  all  those  qualities  which  tit  a  man 
to  be  a  revolutionary  orator.     This  revolutionary  eloquence  is 
manifest,  not  only  in  his  half-political  and  business  writings, 
snch  as  the  Address  to  the  Mobility  of  the  German  Xation,  but 
in  all  the  works  which  he  has  left  behind  him.     In  almost  the 
whole  of  them,  we  perceive  the  marks  of  mighty  internal  con- 
flict.   Two  worlds  appear  to  be  contending  for  the  mastery 
over  the  mighty  soul  of  this  man,  so  favored  by  God   and 
nature.     Throughout  all  his  writings  there  prevails  a  struggle 
between  light  and  darkness,  faith  and  passion,  God  and  him- 
self.   The  choice  which  he  made  —  the  use  to  which  he  de- 
voted his  majestic  genius  —  these  are  subjects  upon  which  it  is 
even  now  quite  impossible  for  me  to  speak,  so  as  to  please  you 
all.     As  to  the  intellectual  power  and  greatness  of  Luther, 
abstracted  from  all  consideration  of  the  uses  to  which  he  ap- 
plied them,  I  think  there  are  few,  even  of  his  own  disciples, 
who  appreciate  him  highly  enough.      His   coadjutors   were 
mostly  mere  scholars,  indolent  and  enlightened  men  of  the 
common  order.    It  was  upon  him  and  his  soul  that  the  fate  of 
Euroj>e  depended,     lie  was  the  man  of  his  age  and  nation."  * 
Let  us  hear  another  expression  of  the  opinion  of  this  great 
man.     "  That  the  Reformation  did  not  at  its  very  commence- 

*  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Literature,  New  York,  1841,  p.  348--o50. 
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ment  become  a  revolution  of  this  kind,  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
to  Luther,  (a  revolution  in  which  war  and  the  flames  of  popu- 
lar passion  took  their  own  destructive  course.)  He  it  was  who 
thus  gave  permanency  to  the  Reformation.  Had  not  Luther 
opposed  with  all  his  power  the  dangerous  errors  into  which 
some  of  his  adherents  at  the  very  first  fell ;  had  these  fanatical 
doctrines  of  universal  equality,  and  of  the  abolition  of  all  tem- 
poral authority  as  a  thing  superfluous  in  the  new  state  of  things, 
obtained  the  upper  hand  ;  had  the  so-called  Reformation  of 
faith  and  of  the  Church  become  wholly  and  entirely  apolitical 
and  national  revolution ;  in  that  case,  the  first  shock  of  civil 
war  would  have  been  incontestably  more  terrific  and  more 
universal ;  but  it  would,  probably,  when  the  storm  had  blown 
over,  have  subsided  of  itself,  and  a  return  to  the  old  order  of 
things  would  have  ensued.  The  princes  in  particular  were 
indebted  to  Luther  for  having  contributed  so  vigorously  to 
stifle  the  flames  of  rebellion;  and  he  must  thereby  have  gained 
consideration  even  among  those  who  disapproved  of  his  doc- 
trines and  proceedings.  His  personal  character  in  general  was 
excellently  adapted  to  consolidate  and  perpetuate  his  party. 
The  great  energy,  which  gave  him  such  a  decided  preponder- 
ance over  all  who  co-operated  with  him,  preserved  as  much 
unity  as  was  at  all  possible  in  such  a  state  of  moral  ferment. 
AVith  whatever  passionate  violence  Luther  may  have  expressed 
himself,  he  nevertheless,  in  his  principles  and  modes  of  think- 
ing, preserved  in  many  points  the  precise  medium  that  was 
necessary  to  keep  his  party  together  as  a  distinct  party.  Had 
he  at  the  first  beginning  gone  farther,  had  he  sanctioned  the 
fanaticism  adverted  to  above,  the  whole  attair  would  then  have 
fallen  sooner  to  the  ground.  The  very  circumstance,  that  he 
did  not  at  first  secede  from  the  ancient  faith  more  than  he  did, 
procured  him  so  many  and  such  important  adherents,  and  gave 
such  strength  to  his  party.  He  was  undeniably  gifted  with 
great  qualities.  Luther's  eloquence  made  him  a  man  of  the 
people ;  his  principles,  however,  despite  his  passionate  expres- 
sion of  them,  remained,  nevertheless,  in  essentials,  both  with 
regard  to  political  subjects  and  to  matters  of  faith,  within  cer- 
tain limits;  and  joined  to  that  circumstance,  the  very  obstinacy 
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which  his  friends  complained  of,  consolidated  and  united  the 
new  party  and  gave  it  a  permanent  strength."* 

With  some  extracts  from  the  "  Philosophy  of  History,"  by 
the  same  distinguished  author,  we  shall  close  the  illustrations 
from  his  hand. 

"In  the  first  place,  as  regards  the  Reformation,  it  is  evident 
of  itself,  that  a  man  who  accomplished  so  mighty  a  revolution 
in  the  human  mind,  and  in  his  age,  could  have  been  endowed 
with  no  ordinary  powers  of  intellect,  and  no  common  strength 
of  character.     Even  his  writings  display  an  astonishing  bold- 
ness and  energy  of  thought  and  language,  united  with  a  spirit 
of  impetuous,  passionate  and   convulsive  enthusiasm.     The 
opinion,  as  to  the  use  which  was  made  of  these  high  powers 
of  genius,  must,  of  course,  vary  with  the  religious  principles 
of  each  individual ;  but  the  extent  of  these  intellectual  endow- 
ments themselves,  and  the  strength  and  perseverance  of  char- 
acter with  which  they  were  united,  must  be  universally  ad- 
mitted.   Many  who  did  not  afterwards  adhere  to  the  new 
opinions,  still  thought,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, that  Luther  was  the  real  man   for  his  age,  who   had 
received  a  high  vocation  to  accomplish  the  great  work  of  regen- 
eration, the   strong  necessity  of  which  was  then  universally 
felt.    If,  at  this  great  distance  of  time,  we  pick  out  of  the 
writings  of  this  individual  many  very  harsh  expressions,  nay, 
particular  words  which  are  not   only  coarse  but  absolutely 
gross,  nothing  of  any  moment  can  be  proved  or  determined  by 
such  selections.     Indeed,  the  age  in  general,  not  only  in  Ger- 
many, but  in  other  very  highly  civilized  countries,  was  char- 
acterized by  a  certain  coarseness  in  manners  and  language,  and 
hy  a  total  absence  of  all  excessive  polish  and  over-refinement 
of  character.     But  this  coarseness  would  have  been  productive 
of  no  very  destructive  eftects ;  for  intelligent  men  well  knew 
that  the  wounds  of  old  abuses  lay  deep,  and  were  ulcerated  in 
their  very  roots ;  and  no  one,  therefore,  was  shocked  if  the 
knife  destined  to  amputate  abuses,  cut  somewhat  deep.     It 
was  by  the  conduct  of  Luther  and  the  influence  which  ho 
thereby  acquired,  that  the  Reformation  was  promoted  and 

*  Lectures  on  Modern  History,  London,  1S49,  p.  1G9. 
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consolidated.  Without  this,  Protestantism  would  have  sunk 
into  the  lawless  anarchy  which  marked  the  proceedings  of 
tlie  Hussites,  and  to  which  the  War  of  the  Peasants  rapidly 
tended ;  and  it  would  inevitably  have  been  suppressed,  like  all 
the  earlier  popular  commotions — for,  under  the  latter  form, 
Protestantism  may  be  said  to  have  sprung  up  several  centuries 
before.  None  of  the  other  heads  and  leaders  of  the  new  re- 
ligious party  had  the  power,  or  were  in  a  situation  to  uphold 
the  Protestant  religion:  its  present  existence  is  solely  and  en- 
tirely the  work  and  the  deed  of  one  man,  unique  in  his  way, 
and  who  liolds  unquestionably  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  Much  was  staked  on  the  soul  of  that  man, 
and  this  was  in  every  respect  a  mighty  and  critical  moment  in 
the  annals  of  mankind  and  the  march  of  time." 

It  will,  perhaps,  not  be  wholly  a  thankless  work  to  add  here 
some  of  the  attestations  of  distinguished  men  of  every  shade 
of  opinion,  and  in  the  most  varied  positions,  which  demon- 
strate h6w  profound  and  many-sided  was  that  character  which 
left  so  great  an  impress  on  them  all.  "  Martin  Luther,"  says 
l)v,  Bancroft,  "  a  man  of  the  most  powerful  mind  and  intrepid 
character,  who  persisted  resolutely  in  his  defence 
of  Christian  liberty  and  Christian  truth;  and  by 
the  blessing  of  God  he  triumphed  over  all  opposition.  His 
name  is  identified  in  every  country  with  the  reformed  religion, 
and  will  be  venerated  and  esteemed  in  every  subsequent  age, 
by  all  who  prize  religious  freedom,  and  set  a  value  on  religious 
privileges."  * 

This  is  the  language  of  a  Congregational  Unitarian,  in  Xew 
Enghind.  Let  us  hear  from  a  high-church  English  Bishop, 
eminent  for  all  that  intellect  can  confer,  a  testimony  no  less 
strong:  "  Martin  Luther's  life,"  says  Bishop  Atterbury,  "  was 
a  continued  warfare.  He  was  engaged  against  the 
'  '"^'  united  forces  of  the  Papal  world,  and  he  stood  the 
shock  of  them  bravely,  both  with  courage  and  success.  He 
was  a  man  certainly  of  high  endowments  of  mind,  and  great 
virtues.     He  had  a  vast  understanding,  which  raised  him  to  a 

*  Sermons  on  Doctrines,  etc.,  which  Christians  have  made  the  Subject  of  Con- 
trover«y.     By  Aaron  Bancroft,  D.  D.     Worcester,  1822.     Serm.  XL 
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pitcli  of  learning  unknown  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Ilia 
knowledge  in  Scripture  was  admirable,  his  elocutipn  manly, 
and  his  way  of  reasoning,  with  all  the  subtility  that  the  plain 
truths  he  delivered  w^otild  bear.  His  thoughts  were  bent 
always  on  great  designs,  and  he  had  a  resolution  to  go  through 
with  them,  and  the  assurance  of  his  mind  was  not  to  be  shaken, 
or  surprised.  His  life  was  holy,  and,  when  he  had  leisure  for 
retiren^ent,  severe.  His  virtues  were  active  chiefly,  and  social, 
and  not  those  lazv,  sullen  ones  of  the  cloister.  He  had  no  am- 
Htion,  but  in  the  service  of  God  ;  for  other  things,  neither  his 
enjoyments  nor  wishes  ever  went  higher  than  the  bare  conve- 
niences of  living.  If,  among  this  crowd  of  virtues,  a  failing 
crept  in,  we  must  remember  that  an  apostle  himself  had  not 
l)een  irreproachable ;  if  in  the  body  of  his  doctrine,  a  flaw  is  to 
l)e  seen,  yet  the  greatest  lights  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  purest 
times  of  it,  were,  we  know,  not  exact  in  all  their  opinions. 
Cpon  the  whole,  we  have  certainly  great  reason  to  break  out 
in  the  language  of  the  prophet,  and  say,  '  How  beautiful  on 
the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  who  bringeth  glad  tidings.'  "* 
Bayle,  prince  of  skeptics,  has  devoted  an  article  of  his  great 
dictionary,  to  a  defence  of  Luther's  character  from 

n.iyle. 

the  falsehoods  which  have  been  published  concern- 
ing him.  His  slanderers,  Bayle  says,  have  had  no  regard  to 
probability  or  the  rules  of  their  own  art.  "  His  greatest 
enemies  cannot  deny  but  that  he  had  eminent  qualities,  and 
history  aftbrds  nothing  more  surprising  than  what  he  has 
done:  for  a  simple  monk  to  be  al)le  to  give  Popery  so  rude  a 
shock,  that  there  needed  but  such  another  entirely  to  over- 
throw the  Romish  Church,  is  what  we  cannot  sufliciently 
admire."  t 

Archbishop  Tennison,  of    the   Church   of   England,  sajo : 
"  Luther  was  indeed  a  man  of  warm  temper,  and 
uncourtly  language ;  but  (besides  that  he  had  his 

*  Atterbury's  Tindicniioa  of  Luther,  (1087.)  Burnet,  in  his  History  of  his  Own 
Tiroes,  regards  this  Tindicntion  as  one  of  the  most  able  <Iefence8  of  the  Protestant 
religion.  Atterbury,  on  his  trial,  appealed  to  this  book  to  exculpate  himself  from 
ihe  charge  of  a  secret  leaning  to  Popery. 

t  Bayle*s  Histor.  and  Critic.  Dictionary,  translated  by  Maizeaux,  London, 
1736,  Tol.  iii.,  pp.  934-937. 
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education   among  those  who  so  vehemently  reviled  him)  it 

may  be  considered,  whether  in  passing  through  so  very  rough 

a  sea,  it  was  not  next  to  impossible  for  him  not  to  beat  the 

insulting  waves  till  they  foamed  again.   Erasmus  tells  us  '  that 

he  perceived,  the  better  any  man  was,  the  more  he  relished 

the  writings  of  Luther ; '  *  that  his  very  enemies   allowed 

.  him  to  be  a  man  of  good  life  ;  that  he  seemed  to  him  to  have 

in  his  breast  certain  eminent  Evangelical  sparks ;  that  it  was 

plain  that  some  condemned  things  in  Luther's  writings  which 

in  Augustine  and  Bernard  passed  for  pious  and  orthodox."  t 

Bishop  Kidder,  in  the  same  interesting  collection  from  which 

we  have  just  quoted,  alludes  to  the  "  Confessions 

of  Adversaries,"  which  Bellarmine  has  presented 

as  the  thirteenth  mark  of  the  Church.     This  weapon  he  turns 

against  the  great  Romish  author :  "  As  for  Martin  Luther, 

whatever  the  Romanists  say  of  him  now,  yet  certain  it  is  that 

Erasmus,  who  I  hope  will  pass  with  Cardinal  Bellarmine  for  a 

Catholic,  who  lived  in  his  time,  gives  a  better  account  of  him. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Cardinal  of  York,  speaking  of  Luther,  he 

says :  %    '  His  life  is  approved  by  all  men,  and  this  is  no  slight 

ground  of  prejudice  in  his  favor,  that  such  was  the  integrity 

of  his  morals,  that  his  enemies  could  find  nothing  io  reproach 

him  with.'    Again,  in  a  letter  to  >f  elanchthon :  §    'AH  men 

among  us  approve  the  life  of  Luther.' "  1| 

Even  Bosauet,  the  eagle  of  Meaux,  is  obliged,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  ferocious  assault  on  Protestantism,  to 
concede  something  in  regard  to  Luther's  gifts: 
''  Tn  the  time  of  Luther,  the  most  violent  rupture,  and  greatest 
apostasy  occurred,  which  had  perhaps  ever  been  seen  in  Chris- 
tendom. The  two  parties,  who  have  called  themselves  reformed, 
have  alike  recognized  him  as  the  author  of  this  new  Reforma- 
tion. It  is  not  alone  his  followers,  the  Lutherans,  who  have 
lavished  upon  him  the  highest  praises.  Calvin  frequently  ad- 
mires his  virtues,  his  magnanimity,  his  constancy,  the  incom- 

♦  Erasm.  Epist.  ad  Albert.  Episc,  etxj.,  pp.  684,  586. 

f  Bellnrmine's  Notes  of  the  Church  ExamiDed  and  Refuted,   Loudon,   1840 
p.  -251. 

X  Erasm.  Ep.,  lib.  xi.,  Ep.  1. 

{  Ep.,  lib.  rii.,  Ep.  43.  ||  Bellarmine's  Notes  Examined,  etc.,  p.  812> 
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parable  industry  which  he  displayed  against  the  Pope.  He  is 
the  trumpet,  or  rather,  he  is  the  tbuuder  —  he  is  the  lightning 
which  has  roused  the  world  from  its  lethargy :  it  was  not  so 
much  Luther  that  spoke  as  God  whose  lightnings  burst  from 
his  lips.  And  it  is  true  he  had  a  strength  of  genius,  a  vehe- 
nieuce  in  his  discourses,  a  living  and  impetuous  eloquence 
which  entranced  and  ravished  the  j^eople."  * 

The  judgment  of  Bower  in  regard  to  Luther,  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  discriminating  which  had  ap- 
peared in  the  English  language  up  to  his  time. 
"In  the  personal  character  of  Luther,  we  discern  many  quali- 
ties calculated  to  enable  him  to  discharge  with  success  the 
important  duty  to  wliich  he  was  called.  A  constitutional 
ardor  for  devotion,  a  boundless  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  a 
fearless  zeal  in  communicating  it,  were  prominent  character- 
istics of  this  extraordinary  man.  An  unwearied  perseverance 
in  theological  research,  led  him  to  detect  errors,  and  to  relin- 
quish step  by  step,  many  of  his  early  opinions.  In  all  situ- 
ations Luther  is  the  same,  pursuing  indefatigably  the  knowl- 
rfgo  of  the  word  of  God,  and  never  st-rupling  to  avow  bis 
past  mistakes,  whenever  the  confession  could  facilitate  the 
inquiries  or  confirm  the  faitli  of  others.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  head  of  the  Church,  and  the  chief  of  the  German  Empire 
combined  to  threaten  and  proscribe  him  —  he  braved  with 
eqiijil  courage  the  very  lance  of  either  power,  and  continued 
to  denounce,  with  an  unsparing  hand,  the  j>revalcncc  of  cor- 
ruption. In  no  single  instance  did  he  seek  to  turn  to  bis 
l^^rsonal  advantage,  his  distinctions  and  the  influence  atta<*lied 
to  them.  IIow  few  individuals  would  have  possessed  Luther's 
fower  without  making  it  subservient  to  the  acquisition  of 
^nk  or  honors?  All  these  were  disdained  bv  him,  and  his 
"lind  remained  wholly  occuj)ied  with  the  diffusion  of  religious 
truth.    Even  literary  fame  had  no  attractions  for  him.     The 

• 

improvement  of  the  condition  of  bis  fellow-creatures  was  the 
o^>ject,  which  with  him  superseded  every  other  consideration. 
^0  temptation  of  ambition  could  remove  him,  in  his  days  of 

*(Euvresde  Bos>«uet,  (Histoire  ties  Variations,)  Purls,  Di  lot  Frferes,  hS47,  Tol. 
IT.,  p.  9. 
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celebrity,  from  his  favorite  University  of  Wittenberg.  While 
his  doctrine  spread  far  and  wide,  and  wealthy  cities  would 
have  been  proud  to  receive  him,  Luther  clung  to  the  spot 
where  he  discharged  the  duty  of  a  teacher,  and  to  the  asso- 
ciates whom  he  had  known  in  his  season  of  humility.  The 
freedom  of  his  lan":uaore  in  treatinsc  of  the  conduct  of  the 
great,  arose  partly  from  his  constitutional  ardor,  and  partly 
from  an  habitual  impression  of  the  all-powerful  claims  of 
truth.  The  lofty  attitude,  so  often  assumed  by  him,  is  not 
therefore  to  be  attributed  to  pride  or  vanity.  In  treating  of 
the  Scriptures,  he  considered  himself  as  acting  in  the  presence 
of  God,  whose  majesty  and  glory  were  so  infinitely  exalted 
above  all  created  beings,  as  to  reduce  to  one  and  the  same 
level  the  artificial  distinctions  of  worldly  institutions.  Under 
this  conviction,  the  prince  or  king,  who  ventured  to  oppose 
what  Luther  considered  the  word  of  God,  seemed  to  him  no 
more  exempted  from  severe  epithets  than  the  humblest  of  his 
adversaries.  However  we  may  censure  the  length  to  which 
his  freedom  was  carried,  the  boldness  of  his  conduct  was,  on 
the  whole,  productive  of  much  good.  An  independent  and 
manly  tone  in  regard  not  only  to  religion,  but  to  civil  liberty,  lit- 
erature, the  arts  and  sciences,  was  created  and  disseminated  by 
his  example.  Few  writers  discover  greater  knowledge  of  the 
world,  or  a  happier  talent  in  analyzing  and  illustrating  the 
shades  of  character.  It  is  equally  remarkable  that  no  man  could 
display  more  forcibly  the  tranquil  consolations  of  religion.  Few 
men  entered  with  more  ardor  into  the  innocent  pleasures  of 
society.  His  frankness  of  disposition  was  apparent  at  the  first 
interview,  and  his  communicative  turn,  joined  to  the  richness 
of  his  stores,  rendered  his  conversation  remarkably  interest- 
.•ing.  In  treating  of  humorous  subjects,  he  discovered  as  much 
vivacity  and  i)layfulness  as  if  he  had  been  a  man  unaccustomed 
to  serious  research."  His  conjugal  and  paternal  affection,  his 
love  of  music,  his  power  of  throwing  a  charm  around  the 
topics  of  religion,  his  fearlessness  in  danger,  and  his  extraor- 
dinary powers  as  a  preacher,  are  dwelt  upon  by  Bower,  whoso 
sketch  is  one  well  worthy  of  being  read.* 

*  Tho  Life  of  Luther,  etc.,  by  Alexander  Bower.     Philadelphia.     1824 
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In  a  similar  strain  proceeda  the  language  of  the  Rev.  James 
Brewster,  who,  in  speaking  of  Luther's  character  as  a  musician 
and  composer,  mentions  that  "  the  great  Handel  acknowledged 
that  he  had  derived  singular  advantage  from  studying  the 
compositions  of  the  great  Saxon  Reformer."  *     Buddeus  gives 
U8  a  particular  account  of  the  principal  writings     urew.ter 
of  Luther,  and  points  out  his  great  services  in  all     Bu.iiieii*. 
thede[>artnient8  of  theology  and  practical  Christianity.  Among 
the  foremost  of  these,  he  places  his  revival  of  catechising  and 
his  invaluable  contributions  to  it ;  he  points  out  how  much  he 
did  for  moral  theology,  and  the  great  obligations  under  which 
he  laid  the  Church,  by  his  translation  of  the  Bible.     We  will 
give  his  estimate  of  Luther  in  the  department  of  Polemic  The- 
ology: "Here,  beyond  controversy,  the  highest  praise  is  due 
io  our  sainted  Luther,  who  first,  when  all  was  lost,  all  in  des- 
pair, lifted  up  the  standard  of  better  hopes.     Nor  could  one 
better  fitted  for  sustaining  the  cause  of  truth  have  been  found. 
Acuteness  of  judgment   and  fertility  of  thought  were  both 
his;  these  gave  to  him  arguments  of  might,  overwhelming 
eloquence  which  swept  everything  before  it  like  a  torrent.    His 
was  an  intrepid  soul,  which  neither  power,  danger  nor  threats 
could  turn  from  the  right.     The  truth  indeed  fought  for  him  ; 
hut  no  less  did  he  fight  for  the  truth,  so  that  no  mortal  could 
have  done  more  to  defend  it,  and  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of 
its  foes.     You  are  forced  everywhere  to  confess  the  accurate 
disputer,  the  exquisite  Theologian,  the  earnest  defender  of  the 
truth.     His  own  writings  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  he 
argued  from  profound  conviction  of  the  truth,  and  that  he  v/as 
wholly  free  from  the  crime  of  men  who  employ  a  line  of  de- 
fence, not  because  they  regard  it  as  true,  but  because  it  suits 
their  purpose.     The  abundance  of  arguments  well  adapted  to 
their  purpose,  the  copiousness  and  power  of  his  language,  alike 
arrest  the  attention.    He  so  demonstrates  the  truth,  as  to  leave 
the  errorist  no  subterfuge;  such  is  the  firmness  of  his  grasp, 
that  he  seizes  the  assent  of  the  reader,  hurries  him,  forces  him 
to  his  conclusion.     He  asks  no  favors,  makes  no  effort  to  pro- 
pitiate ;  he  compels  by  the  weight  of  proof,  triumphs  by  d'^m- 

*  £diubargh  Encyclopedia,  vol.  xii.,  Pkiladclpbia,  1882,  art.  Luther. 
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onstration  of  the  truth,  and  forces  the  unwilling  to  do  homage 
to  sound  doctrine.  When  we  look  at  the  eftrontery  and  ob- 
stinacy of  his  opponents,  and  their  cruel  purposes,  we  feel  that 
in  comparison  with  theirs,  the  severest  language  of  Luther 
appears  mild."  * 

Calvin,  who  was  far  from  being  a  hearty  praiser,  yet  speaks 
thus  of  him,  in  a  letter  to  Bullinger :  "  Recall  these 
things  to  your  mind  :  how  great  a  man  Luther  is, 
and  in  what  great  endowments  he  excels,  with  what  fortitude 
of  mind  and  constancy,  with  what  excellent  address,  and  effi- 
cacy of  doctrine  he  has  hitherto  labored  and  watched  to  over- 
throw the  kingdom  of  Antichrist,  and  propagate  the  doctrine 
of  salvation.  I  often  say,  if  he  should  call  me  a  devil,  I  hold 
him  in  such  honor,  that  I  would  acknowledge  him  an  illus- 
trious servant  of  God."t  Again,  Calvin  says  of  him:  "We 
sincerely  testify  that  we  regard  him  as  a  noble  apostle  of  Christ, 
by  whose  labor  and  ministry  the  purity  of  the  Gospel  has  been 
restored  in  our  times." :|:  Again:  "If  any  one  will  carefully 
consider  what  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  period  when 
Luther  arose,  he  will  see  that  he  had  to  contend  with  almost 
all  the  difficulties  which  were  encountered  by  the  Apostles. 
In  one  respect,  indeed,  his  condition  was  worse  and  harder 
than  theirs.  There  was  no  kingdom,  no  principality,  against 
which  they  had  to  declare  war ;  whereas  Luther  could  not  go 
fortli,  except  by  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  that  empire  which 
w^as  not  only  the  most  powerful  of  all,  l)ut  regarded  all  the  rest 
as  obnoxious  to  itself."  We  cannot  forbear  quoting  a  few  more 
sentences  from  Carlyle.  "  As  a  participant  and  disi)enser  of 
divine  influences,  he  shows  himself  among  human 
'"  *  '^*  affairs  a  true  connecting  medium  and  visible  AFes- 
senger  between  Heaven  and  Earth  ;  perhaps  the  most  inspired 
of  all  teachers  since  the  iirst  apostles  of  his  faith ;  and  thus 
not   a  poet  only,  but  a  Prophet  and  God -ordained  Priest, 

*  IJinMei  Isjigoge  Historico-theologica,  Lipsia?,1730,  pp   1031,  1040. 

f  J,  Calviiii  EpistoIuB  et  Responsac,  Genev.,  1676,  fol.,  p.  383.      Life  of  John 
Calvin,  hy  Boza,  iranslufed  by  Sib.^oii,  IMiilada.,  1830,  p.  hG. 

J  Life  and  Times  of  Joiin  Cjilvin.  translated  from  tlie  German  of  Paul  Henry, 
D.  I).,  by  H.  Siebbing,  D.  D..  New  York,  1851,  p.  18. 
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which  is  the  highest  form  of  that  dignity,  and  of  all  dignity."* 
*'Iwill  call  this  Luther  a  true  Great  Man;  great  in  intellect, 
in  courage,  aftection,  and  integrity;  one  of  our  most  lovable 
and  precious  men.  Great,  not  as  a  hewn  obelisk ;  but  as  an 
Alpine  mountain,  —  so  simple,  honest,  spontaneous,  not  setting 
up  to  be  great  at  all ;  there  for  quite  another  purpose  than  being 
great!  Ah,  yes,  unsubduable  granite,  piercing  far  and  wide 
into  the  heavens  ;  yet  in  the  cleft  of  its  fountains,  green  beau- 
tiful valleys  with  flowers!  A  right  Spiritual  Hero  and  Pro- 
phet; once  more,  a  true  Son  of  Nature  and  Fact,  for  whom 
these  centuries,  and  many  that  are  to  come  yet,  will  l)e  thank- 
ful to  Heaven."  f  Martin  Chemnitz,  that  most  precious  man 
of  the  second  generation  of  the  great  divines  of  our  Church, 
like  all  who  spoke  of  Luther,  immediately  after  his 

"^  ,    .    '  •^  Chemnitz. 

own  time,  breathes  the  spirit  of  profound  reverence 
toward  him.    After  the  death  of  Melanchthon,  Chemnitz  was 
indubitably  the  greatest  living  theologian.    "  What  Quintilian 
said  of  Cicero :  '  Ille  sciat  se  in  Uteris  multum  profecisse,  cui 
Cicero  plurimum  placebit,'  I  apply  to  Luther.    A  man  may  toll 
tow  far  he  has  advanced  in  theology,  by  the  degree  to  which 
te  is  pleased  by  Luther's  writings.":}:     Claude,  in  his  famous 
'* Defence  of  the  Reformation,"  which  is  still  richly 
worth  perusal,  has   vindicated   the   character  of 
Luther  in  a  very  judicious  matiner :  "  We  discover,"  he  says, 
*'a  great  many  excellent  things  in  him,  an  heroical  courage,  a 
great  lov-e  for  the  truth,  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God, 
a  great  trust  in  His  providence,  extraordinary  learning  in  a 
dark  age,  a  profound  respect  for  the  Holy  Scripture,  an  inde- 
fatigable spirit,  and  a  great  nuiny  other  high  qualities. "§ 

All  who  are  familiar  with  the  writings  of  S.  T.  Coleridge, 
know  how  deep  was  his  reverence  for  Luther.     To 
this liis  son,  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  makes  numer- 
ous allusions  in  the  defence  of  his  father's  religious  opinions, 

*  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  by  TIkdims  Cailyle,  riiilaUelphia,  1850, 
p.  221. 

+  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship,  p.  127, 

♦  Ucorum  Theolog.  M.  Chemnitti,  Para  Tenia,  1623,  Witebergie,  p.  41. 

J  A  Defence   of  tlie  Reformation,   translated  from   the  French  of  Monsieur 
CItude,  etc.,  London,  1815,  vol.  i.,  p.  28y. 
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which  forms  part  of  his  Introduction  to  the  "  Biographia  Lite- 
rana.'' — "He  saw,"  says  his  son,  "the  very  mind  of  St.  Paul  in 
the  teaching  of  Luther  on  the  Law  and  Justification  by  Faith/' 
"  My  father's  affectionate  respect  for  Luther  is  enough  to  alien- 
ate him  from  the  High  Anglican  party."  —  "He  thought  the 
mind  of  Luther  more  akin  to  St.  Paul's  than  that  of  any  other 
Christian  teacher."  —  "It  is  an  insult,"  says  Henry  Nelson 
Coleridge,  speaking  in  his  own  person,  "to  the  apostolic  man's 
(Luther's)  memory,  to  defend  him  from  the  charge  of  Anti- 
nomianisra.  He  knocked  down  with  his  little  finger  more 
Antinomianism  than  his  accusers  with  both  hands.  If  his 
doctrine  is  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  he  must  have  been  a  very 
Samson,  for  he  turned  numbers  with  this  instrument  from 
the  evil  of  their  lives ;  and  the  same  instrument,  in  the  hands 
of  mere  pigmies  in  comparison  with  liim,  has  wrought  more 
amendment  of  life  among  the  poor,  than  the  most  eloquent 
and  erudite  preachers  of  works  and  rites  have  to  boast,  by 
their  preaching."  Coleridge  is  here  answering  some  of  the 
aspersions  cast  by  High-Church  writers  on  Luther.  Referring 
to  one  of  them,  who  had  called  the  Commentary  on  Galatians 
"  silly,"  he  says,  "  xShakspeare  has  been  called  silly  by  Puri- 
tans, Milton  worse  than  silly  by  Prclatists  and  Papists,  Words- 
worth was  long  called  silly  by  Bonaparteans ;  what  will  not 
the  odiuin  theol.ogiram  or  politicuin  find  worthless  and  silly? 
To  me,  perhaps  from  my  silliness,  his  Commentary  appears  the 
very  Iliad  of  justification  by  faith  alone ;  all  the  fine  and  strik- 
ing things  that  have  l)een  said  upon  the  subject,  are  taken 
from  it ;  and  if  the  author  preached  a  novel  doctrine,  or  pre- 
sented a  novel  development  of  Scripture  in  this  work,  as  Mr. 
Xewman  avers,  I  think  he  deserves  great  credit  for  his  origin- 
ality. The  Commentary  contains,  or  rather  is,  a  most  si»irited 
siege  of  Babylon,  and  the  friends  of  Rome  like  it  as  well  as  the 
French  like  Wellington  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo."  —  "  My 
father  called  Luther,  in  parts,  the  most  evangelical  writer  he 
knew,  after  the  apostles  and  apostolic  men."  This  he  said  in 
view  of  his  "depth  of  insight  into  the  heart  of  man  and  into 
the  ideas  of  the  Bible,  the  fervor  and  reality  of  his  religious 
feelings,  the  manliness  and  tenderness  of  his  spirit,  the  vehe- 
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ment  eloquence  with  which  he  assails  the  Romish  practical 
Macies  and  abuses."  —  "It  is  for  these  things  that  staunch 
*  Catholics'  hate;  for  these  things  that  ray  father  loved  and 
honored  Luther's  name."  —  "How  would  Christendom  have 
fared  without  a  Luther?  What  would  Rome  have  done  and 
dared  but  for  the  Ocean  of  the  Reformed  that  rounds  her? 
Luther  lives  yet  —  not  so  beneficially  in  the  Lutheran  Church 
as  out  of  it  —  an  antagonist  spirit  to  Rome,  and  a  purifying 
and  preserving  spirit  in  Christendom  at  large."* 

"Luther  possessed  a  temper  and  acquirements  which  pecu- 
liarly fitted  him  for  the  character  of  a  Reformer. 

-nr.  ,  1        /.        •  T  •  t*        n        ^  1     William  Coxe. 

"ithout  the  fastidious  nicety  ot  renned  taste  and 
elegance,  he  was  endowed  with  singular  acuteness  and  logical 
dexterity,  possessed  profound  and  varied  erudition ;  and  his 
rude,  though  fervid  eloquence,  intermixed  with  the  coarsest 
wit  and  the  keenest  raillery,  was  of  that  species  which  is  best 
adapted  to  aftect  and  influence  a  popular  assembly.  Ilis  Latin, 
thoagh  it  did  not  rise  to  the  purity  of  Erasmus  and  his  other 
learned  contemporaries,  was  yet  copious,  free,  and  forcible,  and 
he  was  perfectly  master  of  his  native  tongue,  and  wrote  it 
with  such  purity,  that  his  works  are  still  esteemed  as  models 
of  style  by  the  German  critics.  Ue  was  animated  with  an 
uodauDted  spirit,  which  raised  him  above  all  apprehension  of 
danger,  and  possessed  a  perseverance  which  nothing  could 
fatigue.  lie  was  at  once  haughty  and  condescending,  jovial, 
affable,  and  candid  in  public  ;  studious,  sober,  and  self-denying 
in  private;  and  he  was  endowed  with  that  happy  and  intuitive 
sagacity  which  enabled  him  to  suit  his  conduct  and  manners  to 
the  exigency  of  the  moment,  to  lessen  or  avert  danger  by 
timely  flexibility,  or  to  bear  down  all  obstacles  by  firmness 
and  imjjetuosity.  His  mervdless  invectives  and  contemptuous 
irony,  were  proper  wcaix)n3  to  repel  the  virulence  and  scurrility 
of  his  adversaries,  and  even  the  fire  and  arrogance  of  his 
temper,  though  blemishes  in  a  refined  age,  were  far  from 
l)eing  detrimental  in  a  controversy  which  roused  all  the 
passions  of  the  human  breast,  and  required  the  strongest  exer- 

*Biogniphia  Literaria,  by  S.  T.  Coleridge,  edited  by  Uenry  Nelson  Coleridge, 
New  York,  1848. 
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tioTiB  of  fortitude  and  courage.  Such  were  the  principles  and 
conduct  of  this  extraordinary  man,  when  the  enormous  abuses 
arising  from  the  sale  of  indulgences  attracted  his  notice,  and 
involved  him  in  that  memorable  controversy  with  the  Church 
of  Home,  for  which  he  seems  to  have  been  trained  and  adapted 
by  his  temper,  studies,  occupation,  and  habits  of  life."  This  is 
the  language  of  William  Coxe,  in  his  History  of  the  House  of 
Austria.* 

Dr.  Cox,  (of  London,)  after  characterizing  the  Reformation, 
says :  ''  Amoniicst  the  instruments  of  this  remark- 
able  change,  the  name  of  Martin  Luther  stands 
pre-eminent.  lie  was  not  indeed  the  Jirst  or  the  onh/  advocate 
of  this  righteous  cause,  but  lie  was,  in  many  respects,  the 
greatest.  Luther  possessed  a  vigorous  and  fearless  soul,  lie 
was  qualified  to  take  the  lead,  and  to  head  opposition  in  a 
servile  age.  His  mind  was  incessantly  active ;  his  ardor  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  in  the  propagation  of  what  he 
knew,  inextinguishable ;  and  in  the  holy  war  wliich  he  under- 
took, having  buckled  on  the  armor,  he  w^as  impatient  for  the 
conflict  and  assured  of  the  victory.  Never  scarcely  did  the 
hand  of  God  form  a  fitter  instrument  to  do  a  greater  work."t 

The  writings  of  D'Aubigm'.',  contain  some  just  and  beauti- 
ful tributes  to  the  character  of  Luther.      "  Luther 

)Aii.i}ni .  pi.Qved,  through  divine  grace,  the  living  influence 
of  Christianity,  as  no  preceding  Doctor,  perhaps,  had  ever  felt 
it  before.  The  lleforniation  sprang  living  from  his  own  heart, 
where  God  himself  had  placed  it."  J  "Some  advised  the 
Evangelical  princes  to  meet  Charles,  sword  in  hand.  But  this 
was  mere  worldly  counsel,  and  the  great  lieformer  Luther, 
w^hom  so  many  are  pleased  to  represent  as  a  man  of  violent 
temper,  succeeded  in  silencing  these  rash  counsellors."  §     "If 

*  Hist,  of  House  of  Austria,  from  the  Foundation  of  the  Monarchy  by  Rudolph 
of  Hapsburg,  to  the  Death  of  Leopold  the  Secuud,  1218  to  17^2,  3d  cd.,  iu  3  vols., 
London.  Bohn.  1847,  vol.  i.,  p.  ''83. 

fThc  Life  of  Philip  Mclanchthon,  comprising  an  Account  of  the  most  Import- 
ant Transactions  of  the  Kefornuition,  by  F.  A.  Cox,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1st  American  from 
2d  London  ed.,  Boston,  1835.     0  f(>r  a  Life  of  Melanchthon  worthy  of  its  theme  ! 

t  D'Aubign^'s  Voice  of  the  Church. 

I  Do.  Confession  of  the  Name  of  Christ. 
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m  the  history  of  the  world  there  be  an  individual  we  love 
more  than  another,  it  is  he.  Calvin  we  venerate  more,  but 
Luther  we  love  more.  Besides,  Lutheranism  is  of  itself  dear 
and  precious  in  our  eyes,  and  with  reason.  In  Reform  there 
are  principles  of  which  we  should  be  afraid,  were  it  not  for  the 
counterbalance  of  Lutheranism. . . .  Luther  and  Lutheranism  do 
not  possess,  even  in  Germany,  even  in  Wittenberg,  friends  and 
admirers  more  ardent  than  we."  * 

Even  the  Article  of  the  "  Dictionnaire  Tlistorique,"  intensely 
Bomish  as  it  is,  confesses  the  libellous  character  of  Dutinnn.ure 
many  of  the  charges  which  were,  for  a  longtime,  "•"*"'""^"-' 
current  among  Papists,  in  reference  to  Luther.  Especially  does  it 
mention  that  favorite  one,  that  the  Dispute  about  Indulgences 
arose  from  the  jealousy  of  the  Augustinians  and  Dominicans, 
and  confesses  that  it  is  wholly  without  foundation.  It  goes 
80  far  as  to  concede  that  the  old  story  of  Luther's  being  beg(»t- 
ten  of  an  Incubus,  is  not  probable.  It  concedes  to  him  ''a 
powerful  imagination,  resting  on  intellect  and  nurtured  by 
study,  which  made  him  eloquent  by  nature,  and  insured  him 
the  concurrence  of  all  who  heard  the  thunders  of  his  declama- 
tion." t 

D'Israeli  speaks  with  considerable  severity  of  Luther's  vio- 
lence, but  he  has  the  candor  to  compare  with  it 
some  products  of  the  spirit  to  which  he  opposed 
himself.    "  Martin  Lutlier  was  not  destitute  of  genius,  of  learn- 
ing, or  of  eloquence ;  but  his  violence  disfigured  his  works 
with  invectives  and  singularities  of  abuse.     It  was  fortunate 
for  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  that  the  violence  of  Luther 
wafi  softened,  in  a  considerable  degree  at  times,  by  the  meek 
ilelanchthon :  he  often  poured  honey  on  the  sting  inflicted  by 
the  angry  bee.     Luther  w%i8  no  respecter  of  kings  —  he  ad- 
dresses Henry  VIII.  in  the  following  style :  '  It  is  hard  to  say, 
if  folly  can  be  more  foolish,  or  stupidity  more  stupid,  than  is 
the  head  of  Henry.     He  has  not  attacked  me  with  the  heart 

*  D"Aobigii4*9  Lather  nnd  Calvin;  or.  t]ie  True  Spirit  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
AH  rhree  of  these  tracts  are  in  ••D'Auhigne  and  his  Writings,'*  with  a  Sketch,  etc., 
by  Dr.  Baird,  New  York,  1840. 

t  NouT.  Diction.  Hiatorique,  Caen,  1788,  torn,  t  ,  p.  882 
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of  a  king,  but  with  the  impudence  of  a  knave.  This  rotten 
worm  of  the  earth  having  blasphemed  the  majesty  of  mj 
king,  I  have  a  just  right  to  bespatter  his  English  majesty  with 
his  own  dirt.  .  .  .  This  Henry  has  lied.'  He  was  repaid  witl 
capital  and  interest  by  an  anonymous  reply,  said  to  have  beei 
written  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  concludes  by  leaving  Luther 
in  language  not  necessary  to  translate,  '  cum  suis  furiis  el 
furoribus,  cum  suis  merdis  et  stercoribus  cacantem  cacatum 
que.'  Such  were  the  vigorous  elegancies  of  a  controversy  or 
the  'Seven  Sacraments.'  Long  after,  the  Court  of  Rome  hac 
not  lost  the  taste  of  these  '  bitter  herbs ; '  for  in  the  bull  of  th( 
canonization  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  in  August,  1623,  Luther  \\ 
called  monstrum  teterrimum^  et  cleteMabilis  pestis.^^ — "  Calvin  waf 
less  toleraUc^  for  he  4iad  no  Melanchthon  !  His  adversaries  an 
never  others  than  knaves,  lunatics,  drunkards,  and  assassins 
Sometimes  they  are  characterized  by  the  familiar  appellativei 
of  bulls,  asses,  cats,  and  hogs !  By  him  Catholic  and  Lutherar 
are  alike  hated.  Yet,  after  having  given  vent  to  this  viruleni 
humor,  he  frequently  boasts  of  his  mildness.  When  he  readi 
over  his  writings,  he  tells  us  that  he  is  astonished  at  his  for 
bearance ;  but  this,  he  adds,  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian 
At  the  same  time  he  generally  finishes  a  period  with — 'D( 
you  hear,  you  dog ?    Do  you  hear,  madman ?  '" * 

"Amidst  all  that  Luther  has  written,"  says  Doedcrlein,  "  1 
know  nothing  more  precious  than  his  sermons  ant 
his  letters.  From  both  of  these  we  can  at  leasi 
learn  to  know  the  man  in  his  entire  greatness,  and  in  accord 
ance  with  his  genuine  character,  which  superstition  and  malice 
and  the  partizan  licentiousness  both  of  friends  and  foes  ha« 
disfigured ;  from  both  beams  forth  the  most  open  honesty,  the 
firmness  of  a  courage  which  never  quailed,  fearlessness  of 
judgment,  and  that  spirit  which  knew  so  perfectly  its  aim. 
which  preserved  its  serenity  amid  all  calamities,  and  changes 
allotted  by  Providence,  and  knew  how  to  use  to  good  purpose 
sport  and  earnest.  His  letters  especially  bear  the  impress  of 
the  most  artless  simplicity,  and  of  the  most  naive  vivacity 
and  apart  from  their  contributions  to  history,  and  the  attract 

*  Curiositiep  of  JUerature,  by  J.  D'Israeli,  London,  Moxon,  1841,  p.  82. 
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iveneaa  of  their  contents,  are  entertaining,  rich  in  instruction, 
sud  worthy  of  descending  to  posterity,  were  there  no  other 
reason,  to  show  that  immortal  man  speaking,  especially  with 
his  friends.''*  Dupin  concedes  that  Lather's  errors,  as  he 
styles  them,  obliged  the  Romanists  to  study  The- 
ology upon  right  principles  ;  and  confesses  that  his  "^  "' 
version  of  the  Bible  was  ''elegante" — even  while  he  brings 
the  charge  that  it  was  "peu  litterale"  and  "peu  exacte."t 

Speaking  of  Luther's  reply  to  Henry  VIIL,  the  author  of 
the  article  in  the  "  Cyclopsedia  of  the  Society  for  the  Diftu- 
sion  of  Useful  Knowledge"  says:  "It  must  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  the  coarse  vituperations  which  shock  the  cyciopwiia  of 
reader  in  Luther's  controversial  works,  were  not  J*^'^'»»'SK:i^ty. 
peculiar  to  him,  being  commonly  used  by  scholars  and  divines 
of  the  middle  ages  in  their  disputations.  The  invectives  of 
Valla,  Filelfo,Poggio,  and  other  distinguished  scholars,  against 
each  other,  are  notorious,  and  this  bad  taste  continued  in  prac- 
tice long  after  Luther,  down  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
tracer  of  it  are  found  in  writers  of  the  eighteenth,  even  in 
some  of  the  works  of  the  polished  and  courtly  Voltaire."  The 
writer  might  have  added  'down  to  the  nineteenth,' for  who 
cannot  recall  sj)ecimens  of  theological  warfare  in  our  own  day, 
vastly  more  oilensive  to  all  right  feeling,  than  anything  writ- 
ton  by  Luther.  The  same  writer  goes  on  to  say :  '*  Luther 
lanka  high  among  German  writers  for  the  vigor  of  his  style, 
and  the  development  wliich  lie  imparted  to  his  vernacular 
language.  Schroeck,  Melanchthon,  and  others  have  written 
^biographies  of  Luther,  and  Michelet  has  extracted  a  kind  of 
autobiography  from  his  works.  From  these  passages  the  char- 
acter of  Luther  is  clearly  deduced,  for  there  was  no  caleula- 
tif>n,  reserve,  or  hypocrisy  about  him.  lie  was  frank  and 
vehement,  and  often  intemperate.  But  he  was  earnest  in  his 
vehemence ;  he  really  felt  the  importance  of  the  topics  he  was 
discussing  ;  and  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  in  his  peculiar 

0.  Joh.  Christoph  rcderU-in  Auf»erleseno  Tlieologische  Bibliothek.    Review 
of 'Scbuties  Luther's  Briefe,"  Erst.  Band,  Leipzig,  1780,  p.  631. 

fMeJhod   of  Studying  Divinity,   London,   1720,  p   27.     Dissertation   Pr^limi- 
Diirc,  etc ,  Paris,  1609,  vol.  i.,  p.  726. 
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Opinions,  he  was  a  sincere  and  zealous  believer  in  the  Christian 
Revelation.    Luther  considered  religion  as  the  most  important 
business  of  man,  and  because  he  considered  it  as  such,  he 
wished   to   ascend   to  its   very  source,  unalloyed  by  human 
authority.    He  contended  for  the  right  of  every  man  to  consult 
the  great  book  of  the  Christian  Law.     The  principles  of  free 
inquiry,  which  he  introduced,  led  to  further  results,  and  grad- 
ually established  that  liberty  of  conscience  which  now  exists 
in  the  Protestant  States  of  Europe.     But  Luther  himself, 
whilst  he  appealed  to  the  Scriptures  against  human  authority, 
did  not  for  a  moment  admit  of  any  doubts  concerning  the 
truth  of  Revelation.  .  .  .  Those  who  judge  of  Luther's  dispo- 
sition, merely  from  his  controversial  style  and  manner,  greatly 
mistake  his  character.     He  was  a  warm-hearted  German,  kind 
and  generous ;  he  abused  and  vilified  his  antagon'sts  the  morj 
in  proportion  as  they  were  powerful,  but  he  could  feel  for  the 
unhappy,  and  he  even  tendered  some  consolation  to  his  bitterest 
enemy,  Tetzel,  when,  forsaken  by  his  employers,  and  upbraided 
as  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief,  he  was  in  the  agonies  of  death 
and  despair.      Luther  gave  that  impulse  towards   spiritual 
philosophy,  that  thirst  for  information,  that  logical  exercise 
of  the  mind,  which  have  made  the  Germans  the  most  gener- 
ally instructed,  and  the  most  intellectual  people  in  Europe. 
Luther  was  convinced  of  the  necessitv  of  education,  as  aux- 
iliary  to  religion  and  morality,  and  he  pleaded  unceasingly  for 
the  education  of  the  laboring  classes,  broadly  telling  princes 
and  rulers  how  dangerous,  as  well  as  unjust,  it  was  to  keep 
their  subjects  in  ignorance  and  degradation.    He  was  no  courtly 
flatterer ;  he  spoke  in  favor  of  the  poor,  the  humble  and  the 
oppressed,  and  against  the  high  and  mighty,  even  of  his  own 
party,  who  were  guilty  of  cupidity  and  oppression.     Luther's 
doctrine  was  altogether  in  favor  of  civil  liberty,  and  in  Ger- 
many it  tended  to  support  constitutional  rights  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  imperial  power.     Luther's  moral  cour- 
age, his  undaunted  firmness,  his  strong  conviction,  and  the 
great  revolution  which  he  ettccted  in  society,  place  him  in  the 
first  rank  of  historical  characters.    The  form  of  the  monk  of 
Wittenberg,  emerging  from  the  receding  gloom  of  the  middle 
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ages,  appears  towering  above  the  sovereigns  and  warriors, 
statesmen  and  divines  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  were  hia 
contemporaries,  his  antagonists,  or  his  disciples."  * 

"  As  long  as  Luther  lived  he  was  for  peace ;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  it ;  he  regarded  it  as  impious  to  seek  to 
^tablish  the  cause  of  God  by  force ;  and,  in  fact,  during  thirty 
jofirs  of  his  life,  the  principles  of  the  Refonnation  gained  a 
firmer  footing,  and  were  more  widely  propagated,  by  his  un- 
shaken faith  and  unwearied  endeavor,  than  by  all  the  wars, 
and  treaties,  and  councils  since." f  Luther  "introduced,  not 
into  Germany  only,  but  into  the  world,  a  new  and  most  im- 
portant era,  and  his  name  can  never  be  forgotten,  while 
anything  of  principle  remains  that  is  deserving  of  remem- 
brance." :j: 

Bunsen  contributed  the  article  on  Luther,  to  the  eighth 
edition  of  the  Britannica.  It  opens  with  these 
words :  "  Luther's  life  is  both  the  epos  and  the  ^"•*"' 
tragedy  of  his  age.  It  is  an  epos  because  its  first  part  pre- 
sents a  hero  and  a  prophet,  who  conquers  apparently  insuper- 
able difficulties,  and  opens  a  new  world  to  the  human  mind, 
without  any  power  but  that  of  divine  truth,  and  deep  con- 
viction, or  any  authority  but  that  inherent  in  sincerity  and 
undaunted,  unselfish  courage.  But  Luther's  life  is  also  a 
tragedy ;  it  is  the  tragedy  of  Germany  as  well  as  of  the  hero, 
ber  son  ;  who  in  vain  tried  to  rescue  his  country  from  un- 
holy oppression,  and  to  regenerate  her  from  within,  as  a  nation, 
^  means  of  the  Gospel ;  and  who  died  in  unshaken  faith  in 
Christ  and  in  His  kingdom ;  although  he  lived  to  see  his  be- 
loved fatherland  going  to  destruction,  not  through,  but  in  spite 
of  the  Reformation. 

"  Both  parts  of  Luther's  life  are  of  the  highest  interest.  In 
the  epic  part  of  it  we  see  the  most  arduous  work  of  the  time 
(the  work  for  two  hundred  years  tried  in  vain  by  Councils, 

*  Vol.  xiii.,  pp  200,  L'07,  (London,  1839,  fol.) 

f  Encycl.  Americ,  vol.  viii.,  p.  153,  Philadelphia^  1848.  The  article  **  Refor- 
mation *'  in  this  work  is  one  of  the  best  in  it.  It  is  the  article  **  Luther,"  how- 
ever, from  wbicli  we  quote. 

J  Beet'  Cyclop.,  American  edition,  Philadelphia,  vol.  xxii.,  art.  Luther. 
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and  by  prophets  and  martyrs,  with  and  without  empero: 
kings,  and  princes,)  undertaken  by  a  poor  monk  alone,  wl 
carried  it  out  under  the  ban  both  of  the  Pope  and  the  EcP^-^' 
pire.     In  the  second,  we  see  him  surrounded  by  friends  ai»  ^ 
disciples,  always  the  spiritual  head  of  his  nation,  and  tlB-^ 
revered  adviser  of  princes,  and  preacher  of  the  people  ;  livin. 
in  the  same  poverty  as  before,  and  leaving  his  descendantB  a. 
unprovided  for  as  Aristides  left  his  daughter.     So  lived  ani 
died  the  greatest  hero  of  Christendom  since  the  Apostles ;  tht 
restorer  of   that   form  of  Christianity  which   now  Bust^in^^ 
Europe,  and  (with  all  its  defects)  regenerating  and  purify inj 
the  whole  human  race  ;  the  founder  of  the  modern  Germai 
language  and  literature ;  the  first  speaker  and  debater  of  hii 
country  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  first  writer  in  prose  an( 
verse  of  his  age." 

The  relations  of  Erasmus  and  Luther  form  an  interestinj 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation.     With  all  the  cau- — 
tion  of  Erasmus,  and  the  diiference  of  spirit  andL 
principle  in  the  two  men,  he  could  not  help  feeling 
a  profound  though  uneasy  reverence  for  Luther.     In  writing 
to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  1518,  when  Luther's  name  was  just- 
rising,  he  says :  "  As  to  Luther,  he  is  altogether  unknown  t(^ 
me,  and  I  have  read  nothing  of  his  except  two  or  three  pages* 
His  life  and  conversation  is  universally  commended ;  and  it  i» 
no  small  prejudice  in  his  favor,  that  his  morals  are  unblama— 
ble,  and  that  Calumny  itself  can  fasten  no  reproach  on  him. 
If  I  had  really  been  at  leisure  to  peruse  his  writings,  I  am  not 
so  conceited  of  my  own  abilities,  as  to  pass  a  judgment  upon 
the   performances   of  so  considerable  a  divine.     I  was   once 
against  Luther  purely  for  fear  lest  he  should  bring  an  odium 
upon  literature,  which  is  too  much  suspected  of  evil  already. 
Germany  hath  produced  some  promising  youths,  who  have 
eloquence  and  learning,  and  of  whom  she  will  one  day,  in  my 
opinion,  have  reason  to  boast,  no  less  than  England  can  now 
boast  of  her  sons/'*     In  a  letter  to  Melanchthon,  (1519,)  he 
says :  "  All  the  world  is  agreed  amongst  us  in  commending  his 
moral  character.     He  hath  given  us  good  advice  on  certain 

«  Quoted  by  /ortin^  *'Life  of  Erasmus,*'  Lontlon,  1728,  4to,  p.  129. 
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points;  and  God  grant  that  his  success  may  be  equal  to  the 
liberty  which  he  hath  taken."*     In  reply  to  a  letter  from 
Luther  himself,  Erasmus  calls   him   his   dearest   brother   in 
Christ,  speaks  of  the  excitement  his  works  had  produced  at 
Louvain,  and  that  he  had  advised  the  Divines  of  that  Univer- 
sity  to  answer  them  instead  of  railing  against  them.     Though 
he  had  told  them  that  he  had  not  read  those  works,  yet  he 
owns  that  he  had  perused  part  of  his  Commentaries  upon  the 
l^salms,  that  he  liked  them  much,  and  hoped  they  might  be 
very  serviceable.     "  There  is  a  Prior  of  a  Monastery  at  Ant- 
werp, a  true  Christian,  who  loves  you  extremely,  and  was,  as 
he  relates,  formerly  a  disciple  of  yours.     lie  is  almost  the  only 
one  that  preacheth  Jesus  Christ,  whilst  others  preach  human 
fables,  and  seek  after  lucre.     The  Lord  Jesus  grant  you,  from 
%  to  day,  an  increase  of  his  Spirit,  for  his  glory  and  for  the 
public  good."  t     In  a  letter  to  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  (1510,) 
be  had  the  courage  to  apologize  openly  enough  for  Luther; 
declines  taking  sides,  but  lashes  the  monks,  and  plainly  justi- 
fies the  beginnings  of  the  Reformation.:!:     In  the  same  year, 
be  wrote  a  letter  to  Frederic  of  Saxony,  highly  favorable  to 
Luther.  §     As  the  storm  advanced,  however,  Erasmus  grew 
^flore  timid  and  sensitive  to  the  reproaches  which  the  enemies 
of  Luther  directed  against  all  who  showed  any  moderation  or 
candor  in  res^ard  to  him.     When  the  thunder  of  the  Vatican 
r^Jiled  over  Luther's  head,  Erasmus  thought  all  was  ruined, 
snd,  in  a  very  oracular  manner,  told  his  friends  that  all  the 
disaster  came  of  not  followinsc  his  advice,  to   be  mild,  concili- 
^^ing,  and  cautious,  to  be  every  thing,  in  short,  which  all 
uien  now  see  would  have  left  the  Church  and  the  world  pre- 
cisely where  they  were.     Erasmus  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  in 
^I'e  miserable  condition  of  every  man  who  is  striving  to  com- 
P^uud  between  his  convictions  and  his  fears,  too  acute  to  miss 
^^^6  truth,  and  too  selfish  to  confess  it.     He  did  not  take  open 
gr')un(i3  against  the  Evangeli(*al  doctrines ;  even  the  apologetic 
letter  he  wrote  the  Pope,  showed  that  he  was  not  very  cordially 

*  Quote*!  by  Ji«rtin.  Life  of  Erasinu?,  London,  17-8,  4to,  p.  1-V5. 

t  bo.,  p.  166.  t  Do.,  p.  202. 

{  Seckendorf,  Uistoria  Lutberanismi,  L  i.,  p.  96. 
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on  the  Romish  side.  He  declined  the  task  of  refuting  Luther, 
for  which  his  second  reason  was :  "  it  is  a  work  above  my  abil- 
ities," and  the  fourth :  that  he  is  not  willing  to  endure  the 
resentment  it  would  occasion.  ''  By  the  little  of  Luther's 
writings  which  I  have  rather  run  over  than  examined,  1 
thought  that  I  could  discern  in  him  natural  talents,  and  a 
genius  very  proper  to  explain  the  holy  Scriptures  according  to 
the  manner  of  the  fathers,  and  to  kindle  those  sparks  of  Evan- 
gelical doctrine,  from  which  common  custom,  and  the  doctrines 
of  the  schools  upon  speculations  more  subtile  than  useful,  had 
departed  too  far.  I  heard  men  of  great  merit,  equally  respect- 
able for  learning  and  piety,  congratulate  themselves  for  having 
been  acquainted  with  his  books.  I  saw  that  the  more  unblam- 
able their  behavior  was,  and  the  more  approaching  to  Evangel- 
ical purity,  the  less  they  were  irritated  against  him.  His 
moral  character  was  recommended  even  by  some  who  could  not 
endure  his  doctrine.  As  to  the  spirit  with  which  he  was  ani- 
mated, and  of  which  God  alone  can  judge  with  certainty,  T 
chose  rather,  as  it  became  me,  to  think  too  favorably  than  too 
hardly  of  it.  And,  to  say  the  plain  truth,  the  Christian  world 
hath  been  long  weary  of  those  teachers,  who  insist  too  rigidly 
u[X)n  trifling  inventions  and  human  constitutions,  and  begins 
to  thirst  after  the  pure  and  living  water  drawn  from  the 
sources  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles.  For  this  undertaking 
Luther  seemed  to  me  fitted  by  nature,  and  inflamed  with  an 
active  zeal  to  prosecute  it.  Thus  it  is  that  I  have  favored 
Luther ;  I  have  favored  the  good  which  I  saw,  or  imagined 
that  I  saw  in  him."*  Li  the  same  tone  is  his  letter  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Mentz,  (1520.)  In  it,  he  shows  his  prevailing 
spirit  of  temporizing,  which  reaped  its  fit  reward  in  the  hatred 
of  the  Romish  and  the  contempt  of  the  Protestant  party. 
/'Let  others  attect  martyrdom;  for  my  part,  I  hold  myself 
unworthy  of  that  honor."  "Luther,"  said  Erasmus  to  the 
Elector  Frederic,  (1520,)  f  "  hath  committed  two  unpardonable 
crimes ;  he  hath  touched  the  Pope  upon  the  crown,  and  the 

*  Letter  to  Campegius,  1520,  quoted  in  Jortin's  Life,  p.  232. 
f  '*  When  Charles  V.  had  just  been  made  Emperor,  and  was  at  Cologne,  the 
Elector  Frederick,  who  was  also  there,  sent  to  Erasmus,  desiring  that  he  would 
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monks  upon  the  belly."    He  then  added,  in  a  serious  manner, 
that  the  doctrine  of  Luther  was  unexceptionable.     He  solicited 
the  ministers  of  the  Emperor  to  favor  the  cause  of  Luther, 
and  to  persuade  him  not  to  begin  the  exercise  of  his  imperial 
dignity  with  an  act  of  violence.     To  Frederic  he  presented  the 
following  Axioms  for  his  consideration  :  '  That  only  two  Uni- 
versities had  pretended  to  condemn  Luther;'  *That  Luther 
made  very  reasonable  demands,  by  ottering  to  dispute  publicly 
once  more.     That,  being  a  man  void  of  ambition,  he  was  the 
less  to  be  suspected  of  heresy.'    The  Poise's  agents,  finding 
Erasmus  so  obstinately  bent  to  defend  Luther,  endeavored  to 
win  him  over  by  the  otter  of  abbeys,  or  bishoprics :  but  he 
answered  them,*  "Luther  is  a  man  of  too  great  abilities  for 
roe  to  encounter ;  and  I  learn  more  from  one  pjige  of  his,  than 
from  all  the  works  of  Thomas  Aquinas."      The  Lutherans 
acknowledged  their  obligations  to  Erasmus  for  these  favors,  by 
a  picture,  in  which  Luther  and  Hutten  were  represented  car- 
rying the  Ark  of  God,  and   Erasmus,  like  another  David, 
dancing  lx?fore  them  with  all  his  might.f 

That  Erasmus  went  thus  far,  is  wonderful  ;  that  he  would 
have  gone  much  farther,  if  he  had  simply  acted  out  his  con- 
victions, is  certain.  ''But  if  Luther,"  he  says,  (1521,)  ''had 
written  everything  in  the  most  unexceptionable  manner,  I 
had  no  inclination  to  die  for  the  sake  of  the  truth.  Every 
niau  hath  not  the  courage  requisite  to  make  a  martyr ;  and  I 
am  afraid,  that  if  I  were  put  to  the  trial,  I  should  imitate  St. 
IWr.":}:    "I  follow  tlie  decisions  of  the  Pope  and  Emperor 

come  to  his  lodgings.  Erismun  aooor<linj<ly  waited  on  him.  It  was  in  Deceni- 
wr,  and  they  converged  ar  the  fireside.  Erasmus  preferred  using  Latin  instead 
of  Dutch,  and  the  Elector  answered  him,  through  Spalatinc.  When  Erasmus  was 
<l«sired  freely  to  give  his  opinion  concerning  Luther,  he  stood  with  lips  com- 
pressed, musing  in  silence  for  a  long  time;  whilst  Frederic,  as  was  his  wont  in 
etmest  discourse,  fixed  liis  eyes  upon  him  in  an  intense  gaze.  At  last  he  broke 
the  silence  with  the  words  we  have  quoted.  The  Elector  smiled  when  they  were 
ottered,  and  in  after  time,  not  long  before  his  death,  recalled  them.  Erasmus 
afterwards  begged  Spalatine  to  return  the  manuscript  of  the  axioms,  lest  it  might 
teased  to  his  hurt."  —  Seckendorf.   Jortin. 

•Melchior  Adami,  Vita  Lutheri. 

t  Critique  de  rApol.  d'Erasme,  quoted  by  Jortin,  p.  242.  Seckendorf  gives 
the  same  facts  in  still  ampler  derail. 

X  Letter  to  Pace,  quoted  in  Jortin,  p.  273. 
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when  they  are  right,  which  is  acting  religiously ;  I  submit  to 
them  when  tlioy  are  wrong,  which  is  acting  prudently,  and  I 
think  that  it  is  lawful  for  good  men  to  behave  themselves  thus, 
when  there  is  no  hope  of  obtaining  any  more."*  "There  is  a 
certain  innocent  time-serving  and  pious  craft."  f  Lamartine 
says :  "  Xo  c^ront  man  is  cunning."  This  was  a  truth  to  which 
Erasmus  does  not  seem  to  have  attained.  On  the  train  of  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  the  controversy  between  Erasmus  and 
Luther,  on  free  will,  it  is  no  place  here  to  dwell.  Erasmus 
wrote  to  prove  the  freedom  of  the  will,  though  his  very  doing 
so,  he  confesses,  was  a  proof  that  his  own  will  was  not  free. 
Through  Luther  he  struck  at  the  Keformation  itself.  "Luther 
replied,  and  had  unquestionably  the  best  of  the  argument."  J 
"  I  count  this,"  says  Vaughan,  speaking  of  Luther's  reply,  "a 
truly  estimable,  magnificent  and  illustrious  treatise."  "  Luther 
did  not  rejoin  to  Erasmus'  twofold  reply :  he  well  knew  that 
Erasmus  was  fighting  for  victory,  not  for  truth,  and  he  had 
better  things  to  do  than  to  write  books  merely  to  repeat  unan- 
swered arguments."  § 

Gelzcr,  who  wrote  the  sketches  which  accompany  Konig's  pic- 
tures, says  of  Luther :  "  If  we  recall,  among  other  great  names 
in  German  history, the  Reformers  Melanchthon  and 
Z  wingle,  the  Saxon  Electors,  Frederick  the  Wise  and 
John  the  Constant,  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Frederick   the 
Great ;  or  among  intellectual  celebrities,  Klopstock  and  Lessing, 
ILunan  and  Herder,  Giithe  and  Schiller  ;  or  turn  to  the  great 
religious  reformers  of  the  last  centuries,  Sjwner,  Franke,  Zinzen- 
dorf,  l^engel,  and  Lavater,  they  all  exhibit  many  features  of  rela- 
tionship with  Luther,  and  in  some  qualities  may  even  surpass 
him,  but  not  one  stands  out  a  Luther.     One  is  deficient  in  the 
**]»oetie  impulse,  or  the  fulness  and  versatility  of  his  nature; 
another  wants  bis  depth  of  religious  feeling,  his  firmness  of 
purpose  and  strength  of  character;  others  again,  want  his  elo- 
quence or  influence  over  his  contemporaries.     Luther  would 

*  Jortin,  p.  274        f  Krasinu^,  quoted  by  .Tortiii.         J  Uecs'  Cycl.,  art.  Erasmus 
^  M.irtiii    LuiluM-  on  the  lUunlage   of  the    Will.  truiislulc«l   by  E.  T.  Vaughan, 
London,    1H23.  pret'jice,  xlix.      Vaughan  gives  a  sketch   of  Luther's  Life,  and   a 
view  of  his  character,  a  mere  abridgment  of  Dean  Milner's  continuation  of  hit 
brother's  Church  History. 
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not  have  been  Luther,  without  these  three  leading  features : 
his  strong  faith ;  his  spiritual  eloquence ;  and  firmness  of  char- 
acter and  purpose.  He  united  —  and  this  is  the  most  extra- 
ordinary fact  connected  with  him — to  large  endowments  of 
mind  and  heart,  and  the  great  gift  of  imparting  these  intellec- 
tual treasures,  the  invincible  power  of  original  and  creative 
thought,  both  in  resisting  and  influencing  the  outer  world." 

"The  history  of  the  Reformation,  which  Guericke  presents 
in  his  admirable  compend,  is  in  keeping  with  his 
strong,  consistent  Lutheran  i)osition,  and  though 
it  does  not  contain  any  distinct,  elaborate  analysis  of  Luther's 
character,  presents  a  just  view  of  his  career  and  his  qualities."  * 
The  Twelfth  Lecture  of  Guizot,t  is  devoted  to  the  Reforma- 
tion.   In  a  note  at  the  close  of  the  chapter,  the 
remark  of  Robertson  is  quoted,  that "'  Luther,  Gal-  "'*" 

vin,  Cranmer,  Knox,  the  founders  of  the  Reformed  Church,  in 
their  respective  countries,  inflicted,  as  far  as  they  had  power 
and  opportunity,  the  same  punishments  which  were  denounced 
W  the  Church  of  Rome  upon  such  as  called  in  question  any 
article  of  their  creed."  Upon  this  passage  of  Robertson, 
Smythe:J:  remarks,  that  "Luther  might  have  been  favor- 
ally  distinguished  from  Calvin  and  others.  There  LutheinToUr- 
are  passages  in  his  writings,  with  regard  to  the  "^'O"- 
interference  of  the  magistrate  in  religious  concerns,  that  do 
him  honor ;  but  he  was  favorably  situated,  and  lived  not  to 
see  the  temporal  sword  at  his  command.  lie  was  never  tried." 
The  closing  words  of  Smythe  are  in  defiance  of  the  facts  in 
the  case.  Afore  than  any  private  man  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, Luther  had  the  temporal  sword  at  his  command.  He 
was  tried.  He  was  a  shield  to  his  enemies,  both  in  person  and 
(loctrine,  when  the  penalties  of  the  law  were  hanging  over 
them.  Single-handed  he  protested  against  resort  to  violence. 
He  averted  war  when  the  great  Protestant  princes  were  eager 

*Hindbiich  der  Kirciicngeechichte  von  II.  E.  F.  Guericke,  9te  Aufl.,  Leipzig, 
1^",  Tol.  Hi.,  1-778. 

t  General  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe,  from  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire to  the  French  Revolution,  8d  American  from  the  2d  English  edition,  vrith 
occasional  notes  by  C.  S.  Ilenrv,  D.  D.,  New  York,  1846,  p.  248-268. 

I  Lectures  on  Modern  History,  Am.  ed.,  p.  262. 
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for  it.  lie  had  a  great,  loving  heart,  as  full  of  affection  and 
forbearance  for  man,  even  when  straying,  as  it  was  full  of 
hatred  to  error  in  all  its  forms.  Bancroft  makes  a  more  correct 
Btatement  of  Luther's  true  principles  in  regard  to  persecution:* 
"  Luther  was  more  dogmatical  than  his  opponents ;  though  the 
deep  philosophy  with  which  his  mind  was  imbued,  repelled  the 
use  of  violence  to  effect  conversion  in  religion,  lie  was  wont 
to  protest  against  propagating  reform  by  persecution  and  mas- 
sacres ;  and  with  wise  moderation,  an  admirable 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  a  familiar  and  almost 
ludicrous  quaint ness  of  expression,  he  would  deduce  from  his 
great  principle  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  the  sublime  doc- 
trine of  freedom  of  conscience."  To  this  is  added  the  note: 
"  Nollem  vi  et  csede  pro  evangelia  certari,"  (I  could  not  wish 
any  to  contend  for  the  Gospel  by  violence  and  slaughter.)  Lu- 
ther's Seven  Sermons  —  delivered  in  March,  1522.  "  Predigen 
will  ichs,  sagen  will  ichs,  schreiben  will  ichs,  aber  zwingen, 
dringen  mit  Gewalt  will  ichs  Niemand  ;  denn  der  Glaube  will 
ich  ungenoDthigt  und  ohne  Zwang  angenommen  werden."  (I 
will  preach,  I  will  talk  in  private,  I  will  write,  but  I  will  force, 
I  will  coerce  no  man :  for  I  will  have  the  faith  accepted,  without 
constraint  and  without  force.)  We  have  a  testimony  to  the 
same  effect,  in  the  History  of  Germany ,t  by  Kohlrausch: 
"  Shortly  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  sanguinary  war 
of  religion,  Luther,  the  author  of  the  grand  struggle,  breathed 
his  last.  He  had  used  all  the  weight  of  his  power  and  influence 
in  order  to  dissuade  his  party  from  mixing  external  force  with 
that  which  ought  only  to  have  its  seat  within  the 
calm  profundity  of  the  soul ;  and,  indeed,  as  long  as 
he  lived,  this  energetic  Reformer  was  the  warm  advocate  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  He  repeatedly  reminded  the  princes  that 
his  doctrine  was  foreign  to  their  warlike  weapons,  and  he  beheld 
with  pain  and  distress,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  the  grow- 
ing temporal  direction  given  to  the  Holy  Cause,  and  the  in- 
creasing hostility  of  parties,  whence  he  augured  nothing  good." 
In  that  immortal  work  of  John  Gerhard  (theologorum  prin- 
ceps,  tertius  i  Luthero  et  Chemnitio,  orbis  Evaugelici  Atlan- 

*  Hist.  United  Stales,  i.  274.  t  Lond.,  1844,  p.  402. 
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tis),  the  *  Confessio  Catholica/  in  which  the  concessions  of 
Romish  writers  are  employed  in  defence  of  the  truth,*  he 
answers  in  full  all  the  calumnies  directed  against  the  life,  and 
the  attacks  on  the  doctrines  of  Luther.     He  shows     ^  ,  , 

Gerhard. 

that  Luther  was  actuated  by  no  blind  fury  against 
the  Church  of  Rome,  but  distinguished  in  it  the  precious  from 
the  vile,  and  that  he  was  an  instrument  of  God  endowed  with 
extraordinary  qualities  for  an  extraordinary  work.  In  show- 
ing this,  he  cites  at  large  the  opinions  of  Mellerstadt,  Staupitz, 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  Von  Hutten,  Erasmus,  Frederick, 
Hector  of  Saxony,  Langius,  Fisher  f  (Bishop  of  Rochester  and 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge),  who  afterwards 
wrote  against  Luther,  Mosellanus,  Cellarius,  XJlner,  Podusca, 
Phsenicius,  Schiruer,  Rosdialovinus,  Margaret,  Archduchess 
of  Austria,  Emser,  Kigelin,  Masius,  and  Severus.  %  These 
persons  were  all  in  the  Church  of  Rome  at  the  time  that  these 
favorable  testimonies  were  given.  Portion  by  portion  is  taken 
uphy  Gerhard,  and  disposed  of  with  most  eminent  judgment, 
sustained  by  incredible  learning. 

"It  may  be  said,"  is  the  remark  of  Hagenbach,  "  that  Mar- 
tin Luther  became  emphatically  the  reformer  of  the 
German  Church,  and  thus  the  reformer  of  a  great 
part  of  the  Universal  Church,  by  his  eminent  personal  character 
and  heroic  career,  by  the  publication  of  his  theses,  by  sermons 
and  expositions  of  Scripture,  by  disputations  and  bold  contro- 
versial writings,  by  numerous  letters  and  circular  epistles,  by 
adrice  and  warning,  by  intercourse  with  persons  of  all  classes  of 
society,  by  pointed  maxims  and  hymns,  but  especially  by  his 
translation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  into  the  German  language.§ 

^"Doclrina  Catholicu  et  Kvangelica,  qiiam  Ecclesiae  Augustanaa  Confessioni 
I'J'iictae  piofitentur." — From  the  title  of  the  **  Confessio  Cathol.,  Frankfurt!  ei 
Lipsiae,  167?\"  folio. 

fin  a  letter  to  Erasmus  he  commends  Luther  highly,  and  among  other  things 
speaks  of  him  as  *'  Scripturarum  ad  miraculum  usque  peritum." 
{  Preceptor  of  Ferdinand,  author  of  the  distich, 

**  Japeti  de  gente  prior  majorve  Luthero 
Nemo  fuit,  neo  habent  seola  futura  parem."  — Conf.  Cathol.,  p.  68  seq, 

{  Compendium  of  the   History  of  Doctrines,  by  K.  R.  Hagenbach,   Dr.  and 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Basle,  translated  by  Carl  W.  Buch, 
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It  is  .  .  anjost  .  .  to  maintaiD  that  Luther's  profoBod  and 
drnamic  interpret  at  ion  of  the  sacrament,  which  on  that  Terr 
aix.-'innt  was  less  penpicaous  and  intelligible,  had  it?  ori^n  in 
nothing  hat  partial  stupidity  or  stabhomnese.  The  opinion 
which  each  of  these  reformers  •Zninglias  and  Lather)  enter- 
tained concerning  the  sacraments,  was  mo?t  iotimatetr  con- 
nected with  his  whole  religions  tendency,  which,  in  its  turn, 
stood  in  connection  with  the  ditfereut  development  of  the 
chnrches  which  they  respectively  founded." 

Hallam  has  offered,  in  his  "  Introduction  to  the  Literature 
of  Europe,"  a  work  acceptable  in  the  great  dearth, 
in  our  language,  of  all  books  of  the  kind,  hat 
neither  worthy,  in  all  respects,  of  the  subject  nor  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  its  author.  For  too  much  of  it  is  obviously,  in  the  most 
unfavorable  sense,  second-hand,  and  even  in  its  dependence,  it 
does  not  rest  on  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  best  sources 
whenf-e  opinions  can  be  had  ready-made,  Would  it  not  be- 
thou£;ht  preposterous  for  a  man  to  write  an  introduction  t(^ 
elarttiie  literature  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Latin  language^ 
and  dejK-ndcd  for  his  information  on  the  translations  existing 
in  his  mother  tongue?  Hallam  has  been  guilty  of  a  greatei* 
absurflity  than  this  :  for  in  lotal  ignoram-e  of  the  most  import- 
ant language  in  Europe,  he  has  pretended  to  give  a  view  of  ita 
literature  —  a  literature  almost  none  of  which,  comparatively, 
exists,  even  in  the  impeifect  mediuoi  of  translations  into  Eng- 
liKh.  He  displays  everywhere,  too,  an  ignorance  of  theology 
which  ninkes  his  views  on  theological  literature  not  only  inad- 
ei-piate,  but  often  absurd.  There  is,  too,  an  air  of  carelessness 
in  his  treatment  of  it,  which  seems,  at  least,  to  involve  that 
he  feels  little  interest  in  it,  or  that  a  man  of  his  position  in 
general  letters  is  condescend  lug,  in  touching  such  matters  at 
all.  It  is  one  of  the  poorest  aft'ectations  of  men  of  the  world 
to  talk  of  theology,  in  a  tone  of  flippancy,  as  if  it  were  too 

Iflbburgh.    Clnrk,    1847.  vol.   ii..    1.5i>.   (Am.  eil..    cililed    by    Dr.  H.  B.  Sroilh, 

*"&)   Hageubacli'B  ivnrk  lifts  an  occasional  slip      An  illuBiralion  liesJuKt  under 

"""*  fjiid^lhe»Mhoraof  (ho  SymliolicKl  Books  differ  from  Luther,  on 

Vcr;  true,  bul  half  o(  Kngpnbach's  proof  is  %  oilRtion  tt^m 

£  <■  he  proves  tliat  Luther  did  uol  differ  from  Lulher. 
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vague  for  a  thinker,  too  dull  to  inspire  enthusiasm.  They 
speak  and  write  of  it,  as  if  they  were  with  difficulty  repressing 
a  yawn.  But  Hallara  is  not  guilty  of  mere  listlessness  in  his 
treatment  of  theological  topics.  He  is  a  partisan,  and  a  very 
ill-informed  one. 

Especially  is  his  account  of  the  Reformation  and  of  Luther 
fall  of  ignorance  and  full  of  prejudice.  He  seems  to  have  pre- 
ptired  his  mind  for  a  just  estimate  of  Luther  by  reading,  with 
intense  admiration,  Bossuet's  "Variations,"  though,  as  he  tells 
ns, with  great  impartiality,  "It  would  not  be  just  probaJtly  to 
give  Bossuet  credit  in  erery  part  of  that  powerful  delineation 
of  Luther's  theological  tenets."  He  charges  on  the  writings 
of  Luther,  previous  to  1520,  various  "  Antinomian  paradoxes," 
Wtyet  he  has  the  candor  to  say:  "It  must  not  be  supposed 
for  a  moment  that  Luther,  whose  soul  was  penetrated  with  a 
fervent  piety,  and  whose  integrity,  as  well  as  purity  of  life,  are 
iinquestioned,  could  mean  to  give  any  encouragement  to  a 
licentious  disregard  of  moral  virtue,  which  he  valued  as  in 
itself  lovely  before  God  as  well  as  man,  though  in  the  technical 
style  of  his  theology  he  might  deny  its  proper  obligation.  But 
his  temper  led  him  to  follow  up  any  proposition  of  Scripture 
to  every  consequence  that  might  seem  to  result  from  its  literal 
meininor." 

'*  Every  solution  of  the  conduct  of  the  reformers  must  be 
nugatory  except  one,  that  they  were  men  absorbed  by  the  con- 
viction that  they  were  fighting  the  battle  of  God."  "It  is 
hardly  correct  to  say  of  Lather,  that  he  erected  his  system  on 
the  ruins  of  Popery,  for  it  was  rather  the  growth  and  expan- 
sion in  his  mind  of  one  positive  dogma,  justification  by  faith, 
1"  the  sense  in  which  he  took  it,  (which  can  be  easily  shown 
to  have  precerled  the  dispute  about  indulgence,)  that  broke 
<low'n  and  crushed  successively  the  various  doctrines  of  the 
Romish  Church."* 

*  Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  i.,  p.  106.  Hallam,  putting  a  different  construo- 
t'onfroTD  Le  Clerc  on  some  theological  expressions,  adds:  *»But  of  course  my 
practice  in  these  nice  questions  is  not  great."  Vol.  ii.,  p.  41,  w.  After  adjust- 
ing in  Jhe  text  the  comparative  merits  of  half  a  dozen  theologians,  he  says  he 
**a8(loneit  ** in  deference  to  common  reput^ition,"  "for  I  am  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  writings  of  all."  Page  287. 
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"  A  better  tone  "  (in  preaching)  "  began  with  Luther.  His 
language  was  eometimes  rude  and  low,  but  persuasive,  artless, 
powerful.  He  gave  many  useful  precepts,  as  well  as  examples, 
for  pulpit  eloquence."  —  "In  the  history  of  the  Reformation, 
Luther  is  incomparably  the  greatest  name.  We  see  him,  in  the 
skilful  comix)sition  of  Robertson,  the  chief  figure  of  a  group 
of  gownsmen,  standing  in  contrast  on  the  canvas  with  the 
crowned  rivals  of  France  and  Austria,  and  their  attendant 
warriors,  but  blended  in  the  unity  of  that  historic  picture.  It 
is  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  he  wrote  his  own  language  with 
force,  and  he  is  reckoned  one  (^f  its  best  models.  The  hymns 
in  use  with  the  Lutheran  Church,  many  of  which  arc  his  own, 
possess  a  simple  dignity  and  devoutiiess  never  probably  excelled 
in  that  class  of  poetry,  and  alike  distinguished  from  the  poverty 
of  Sternhold  or  Brady,  and  from  the  meretricious  ornament  of 
later  writers."  —  "  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  a  man  of  his 
vivid  parts  fails  to  perceive  an  advantage  in  that  close  grajv 
pling,  sentence  by  sentence,  with  an  adversary,  which  fills  most 
of  his  controversial  writings;  and  in  scornful  irony  he  had  no 
superior."* 

*  Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  i.,  p.  197.  The  great  currency  which  Hallam's 
name  given  to  any  view  he  expresses,  would  make  it  well  worth  while  for  some 
one  competent  to  the  task,  to  review  nil  his  charges  against  Luther,  and  po9i> 
five  Evangelical  Protestantism,  as  has  been  done,  so  ably,  on  some  points,  by 
Archdeacon  Hare.  An  instance  of  the  knowing  air  with  which  a  man  ignorant 
of  his  subject  may  write  about  it.  occurs  in  the  following  sentence  (i.  278): 
•*  After  the  death  of  Melanchthon,  a  controversy,  began  by  one  Brentiuw,  relating 
to  the  ubiquity,  as  it  was  called,  of  Christ's  body,  proceeded  with  much  heat." 
*'  One  Milton,  a  blind  man,''  has  grown  into  a  classic  illustration  of  happy  appre- 
ciation of  character.  "One  Brentius"  ought  to  contest  a  place  with  it.  Bren- 
tius,  whose  name,  in  the  department  of  polemic  theology,  is  mentioned  next  that 
of  Luther  and  of  Melanchthon  in  the  early  history  of  the  Reformation  —  Breu- 
tins,  who  stood  so  high  in  the  judgment  of  Luther  himself,  one  of  the  acutest 
judges  of  character,  to  whom  Luther  applied  terms  of  commendation  which 
seemed  so  near  an  approach  to  flattery,  that  he  felt  it  necessary  to  protest  that 
he  is  speaking  in  godly  sincerity,  wliom  he  compared,  in  relation  to  himself,  to  the 
**  still  small  voice  following  the  whirlwind,  earthquake,  and  fire'* — Brentius, 
whose  contributions  to  sacred  interpretation  not  only  stood  in  the  highest  repute 
in  his  own  land,  but  several  of  which  had  sufficient  reputation  to  lead  to  their 
translation  in  England,  (as,  for  instance,  his  **  Arguments  and  Summaries," 
translated  by  John  Calcaskie,  London,  1550;  his  Commentary  on  Esther,  by  John 
Stockwood,  London,  1554  ;  his  Homilies  and  Exegesis  on  John,  by  Richard  Shirry, 
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Next  to  the  Milners,*  who  were  the  first  English  writ  era 
who  gave  a  large  and  just  view  of  Luther's  character  and  Lu- 
ther^s  work,  is  to  be  placed  Archdeacon  Hare,  who  in  a  note  to 
his  "Mission  of  the  Comforter,"  a  note  which 
grew  iDto  a  volume,  vindicated  Luther  against 
"his  recent  English  assailants."  f  First  of  these  is  Hallam; 
then  follow  Newman,  Ward,  and  Dr.  Mill.  The  last  reply  is 
to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  has  left  an  indelible  disgrace 
npon  his  name  by  the  manner  and  measure  of  his  attack  upon 
Luther.  He  has  largely  drawn  his  material  from  secondary 
sources,  wholly  unworthy  of  credit,  and  has  been  betrayed 
iuto  exhibitions  of  ignorance  so  astounding  as  to  excite  sus- 
picion that  Sir  William  was  rather  a  large  reader  than  a 
thorough  scholar.  His  fierceness  of  polemic,  which  his  greatest 
admirers  lament,  was  never  more  manifest  nor  more  in- 
excusable than  it  is  here.  Archdeacon  Hare's  vindication  is 
everywhere  successful,  and  not  unfrequently  overwhelming. 
He  has  won  for  himself  the  right  of  being  listened  to  respect- 
fully, even  reverently,  in  his  estimate  of  Luther:  J  "As  he  has 
^i<l  of  St.  Pauls  words,  his  own  are  not  dead  words, but  liv- 
ing creatures,  and  have  hands  and  feet.  It  ho  longer  surprises 
us  that  this  man  who  wrote  and  spoke  thus,  although  no  more 
than  a  poor  monk,  should  have  been  mightier  than  the  Pope, 
audthe  Emperor  to  boot,  with  all  their  hosts,  ecclesiastical  and 
civil— that  the  rivers  of  living  water  should  have  swept  half 
^^rmany,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the  chief  part  of  Xorthern 
Europe,  out  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  into  the  region  of 
Evangelical  light.  Xo  day  in  spring,  when  life  seems  bursting 
from  every  bud,  and  gushing  from  every  pore,  is  fuller  of  life 
than  his  pages ;  and  if  they  are  not  without  the  strong  breezes 

^ndon,  ICV);)  Jind  whose  writings  nre  still  consulted  with  delight  by  the  scholar, 
and  republished  —  such  a  man  could  not  have  had  such  a  seal  of  insignificance 
i^ttached  to  his  name  by  any  other  than  a  writer  ignorant  at  least  of  this  part  of 
^"  theme. 

*  Hist,  of  Church  of  Christ,  by  Joseph  Milner,  with  add.  by  Is.  Milner,  Lond. 
(1819)  1847,  4  vols.  8to. 

t  Vindication  of  Luther,  2d  ed.,  Lond.,  1855. 

{MiBsion  of  the  Comforter,  f^om  2d  Lond.  ed.,  Boston,  1S54,  pp.  281,  402, 
403. 
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nf  Mprin^,  ihima  tr>o  have  to  bear  their  part  in  the  work  of 
purl licut  ion." — "  I  low  far  siifK'rior  his  expositions  of  Scripture 
iin%  in  tluj  (lei'p  and  living  a[>[)rehension  of  the  primary  truths 
of  iIm»  (l(m\H*\^  to  tliowj  of  the  liest  among  the  Fathers, even  of 
An^UMtin!  If  w<!  would  do  justice  to  any  of  the  masterminds 
in  hiMlory,  w<'  munt  comijare  them  with  their  predecessors. 
\Vhc»n  w(«  cotno  upon  thcw;  truths  in  Luther, after  wandering 
tlirou^h  the  dunky  twilight  of  tlic  preceding  centuries,  it  seems 
nhnoHt  lik«'  tin'  Hunhur«t  of  a  new  Revelation,  or  rather  as  if 
tin*  Mun,  which  net.  wjicn  St.  Paul  was  taken  away  from  the 
rarth,  hud  H»nld«Mily  started  up  again.  Verily,  too,  it  does  us 
gooil,  whon  wc  have  hoim  walking  about  among  those  who- 
havo  «u\ly  «lim  giicHscs  as  to  whore  they  are,  or  whither  they 
aro  going,  and  who  halt  and  look  back,  and  turn  aside  at  every^ 
other  Htop,  to  SCO  a  nuin  taking  his  stand  on  the  Eternal  Roek^ 
and  gay.ing  ntcadlastly  with  unsealed  eyes  on  the  very  Sun  of 
ri^htootiHUosH.** 

UaiH\  n\ost  oK>n\icnt,  nu>st  condensed,  most  happy  in  giving^ 
tho  oi^nuu  of  things  of  all  the  writers  of  his  school,  shows  a  just;^ 
and  appnviaf  ing  spirit  in  all  l.o  has  s;ud  of  Luther.    Xot  only^ 
in  his  giM\oral  allusions  to  tho  primal  spirit  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ouiKvli^Hl  in  l.uihor,  his  ivrnvt  dtnl notion  of  that  great 
inovomoni*  noithor  tVxMu  tho  skoptiv*al  nor  scion tific  tendency, 
but  t'lNMu  taith  and  holy  di^iro,  but  still  more  fully 
i)i  tlio  h;4in^v  outline  of   l.uthor's  career  in   his 
i'li;*ivh  lr,stor\.  has  ho  >l^Avn  that  ,  s  far  as  v>no  oc^nipying  so 
ditUjvnJ  a   th.o^^oci^al  ivv<itior,  :r\Mn   l,u:hor  ^'^n  thorousrhlv 
xuui<  ^>^:,iv..;  V^ir^u  bo  ibn^  so.     No:  o^^\  as  a  lir:o  illustration  of 
o\;r  t  ;,*  'Vn\  1  u:  ;*>  ;i  b^4:V/.\  v  banu  :or.s:iv  sv«i\  :mon  of  the  work 
01   H ;; y.\    ^ ^  XX ': , : .  1 1  x\  o  1. a \  0  *  ;;s :  a '.  *.: v; iv, ,  \x  0  ir: vo  tho  whole  of 

1',  ,"   ..;x,  \..,:    ,^:   ".  :>  /:>,  1  ;;;l.cr.  x>  ,^^r.  .^;::   Iv  '.alor  and  sick- 

« 

*.  vss .  ,  ,v  •  s  >;;/;,  .  T; v  *.  * V  sn  ;  T: . <   i  -  V. . .^T^; . . :  \  av; .i  w j^ v; : on  modes 

■  •    •  • 

V  ,\   .  :       :  »  v.^x  .■^,  ^  ,\v    X  ;v  r.A;    :   iw.v.rc  »'Vit  :  r.-o  ^*nd  of 
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words  bold,  child-like,  playful,  amid  exalted  thoughts.  Hav- 
ing beeu  called  to  Eisleben  to  act  as  arbitrator  in  settling  some 
difficulty  of  the  Counts  of  Mansfeld,  he  there,  on  the  night 
of  February  18th,  1546,  rested  in  a  last  calm  and  holy  sleep. 
The  mutations  of  the  times  on  whose  pinnacle  he  stood,  im- 
fjarted  to  his  life  its  stronger  antitheses.  He  had  regarded 
the  Pope  as  the  most  holy,  and  most  Satanic  father.  In  his 
roased  passions  emotions  had  stormily  alternated.  The  free- 
dom of  the  Spirit  was  the  object  of  his  life,  and  yet  he  had 
been  jealous  for  the  letter.  In  trust  on  all  the  power  of  the 
Spirit,  he  had  seized  the  storm  of  revolution  by  the  reins,  and 
yet  ou  occasion  had  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  if  the 
Pope  and  his  wliole  brood  were  drowned  in  the  Tyrrhene  Sea. 
But  throughout  he  had  uttered  with  an  unbounded  ingenuous- 
ness his  convictions,  and  was  a  stranger  to  every  worldly 

• 

interest.  With  a  powerful  sensuousness,  he  stood  fast  rooted 
iii  the  earth,  but  his  head  reached  into  heaven.  In  the  crea- 
tive spirit,  no  man  of  his  time  was  like  him;  his  discourses 
^ere  often  rougher  than  his  own  rough  time  seemed  to  ap 
prove,  but  in  popular  eloquence  his  equal  has  never  arisen  in 
Germany.  From  anguish  and  wrath  grew  his  joy  in  the  con 
test.  Where  he  once  had  discovered  wrong,  he  saw  nothing 
I'ut  hell.  But  his  significance  rests  less  upon  those  acts  by 
rtich  he  searched  and  destroyed  —  others  could  more  easily 
and  more  readily  tear  themselves  away  from  the  old  Church- 
it  rests  much  more  upon  bis  power  of  building  up,  on  his  earn 
e?t  full  faith  and  love;  though  in  hours  of  glov)m,  through 
the  temptations  of  Satan,  he  imagined  that  he  had  lost  God, 
and  Christ,  and  all  together.  Esixjcially,  in  opposition  to  his 
autagonists,  did  he  believe,  and  declare  without  reservation, 
that  he  was  a  chosen  instrument  of  God,  known  in  heaven,  on 
<^'iirth,  and  in  hell.  But  with  himself,  personally  considered, 
h^ would  have  nothing  to  do;  he  would  recognize  no  doctrine 
of  Luther,  and  his  sublime  trust  in  God  pointed  not  to  his 
personal  delivery  from  dangers,  but  to  the  faith  that  God  could 
^very  day  create  ten  '  Doctor  Martins.'  Insipid  objections  and 
narrow  vindications  are  forgotten  ;  such  a  man  belongs  not  to 
oue  party,  but  to  the  German  people  and  to  Christendom." 
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The  distinctive  characterietics  of  Qothe  and  Herder  c 
played  tliemselvea  in  the  difference  of  their  feelings  towat 
Luther.  "What  seemed  to  Giitho  narrow  and  partial,  11 
der  called  noble  and  philanthropic;  while,  on  the  contra, 
what  Herder  admired  as  tlie  infinitude  of  a  great  idea,  reve 
ing  itself  to  man  in  various  godlike  emanations 
ill  the  valor  of  the  hero,  the  wisdom  of  the  Icgis 
tor,  the  inspiration  of  the  poet,  or  the  events  of  a  world  —  tl 
sort  of  elevation  moved  Giithe  so  little,  that  euch  charactt 
as  Luther  and  Coriolanus  excited  in  him  a  sort  of  oncomfor 
ble  feeling,  which  could  be  satisfactorily  explained  only  on  t 
hypothesis  that  their  natures  stood  in  a  mysterious  sort 
opposition  to  his.  Giithc's  genius  and  disposition  were  : 
the  l}eautifnl ;  Herder's  for  the  sublime." 

Herder  has  given,  in  his  writings,  the  most  unraistaka' 
evidence  of  his  admiration  of  Lnther.  There  is  no  autl 
whom  he  cites  so  frequently,  so  largely,  and  so  admiringly, 
Luther.  "Luther  has  long  been  recognized  as  teacher  of  t 
German  nation,  nay,  as  co-reformer  of  all  of  Europe  that 
this  day  enlightened.  He  was  a  great  man  and  a  great  patri 
Even  nations  that  do  not  embrace  tlie  principles  of  his  religi 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  Reformation.  Like  a  true  Hcreoles, 
grappled  with  that  Rpiritual  despotism  which  abrogates 
buries  all  free,  sound  thought,  and  gave  back  to  whole  natit 
the  use  of  reason,  and  in  that  very  sphere  where  it  is  hardi 
to  restore  it  —  in  spiritual  things.  The  power  of  his  spec 
and  of  his  honest  spirit  united  itself  with  sciences,  whi 
revived  from  him  and  with  him  ;  associated  itself  with  t 
yearnings  of  the  Ijest  thinkers  in  all  conditions,  who,  in  soi 
things,  had  very  different  views  from  his  own,  and  thus  form 
for  the  first  time  a  jii(K//nr  IHirary  publir  in  Germany  and  t 
neighboring  cfHiiitcics.  Now  men  read  what  never  had  be 
roiid  ;  now  men  learned  to  read  who  had  never  learned  befo 
Schools  an(i  academies  were  founded,  German  hymns  w( 
prottvhing  in  the  Gorman  language  ceased  to  he  ra 
lAined  the  IJiblt-,  possessed  at  the  very  least  t 
mufl  Beets  <i\'  Anabaptists  and  other  errorii 
1  in  its  own  way,  contributed  to  t 
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scientific  or  popular  elucidation  of  contested  matters,  and  thus, 
also,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  understanding,  the  polishing  of 
language  and  of  taste.  Would  that  his  spirit  had  been  fol- 
lowed, and  that,  in  this  method  of  free  examination,  other 
objects  had  been  taken  up  which  did  not  lie  immediately  in 
his  monastic  or  church  sphere ;  that,  in  a  word,  the  principles 
ou  which  he  judged  and  acted  had  been  applied  to  them.  But 
what  avails  it  to  teach  or  reproach  times  gone  by  ?  Let  us  rise 
and  apply  his  mode  of  thought,  his  luminous  hints,  and  the 
truths  uttered  for  our  time,  with  equal  strength  and  naivete.  I 
have  marked  in  his  writings  a  number  of  sentences  and  ex- 
pressions in  which  (as  he  often  called  himself)  he  is  presented 
as  Ecclesiastes,  or  the  preacher  and  teacher  of  the  German 
nation." 

"Of  Luther  as  a  preacher,"  Herder  says:  "He  spoke  the 
simple,  strong,  unadorned  language  of  the  understanding  ;  he 
spoke  from  the  heart,  not  from  the  head  and  from  memory. 
His  sermons,  therefore,  have  long  been  the -models,  especially 
of  those  preachers  in  our  church  who  are  of  stable  minds." 

Speaking  of  the  contents  of  the  Psalms,  he  says,  in  the  same 
l)€autiful  letters  from  which  we  have  just  quoted:  "  I  am  sure 
lean  give  you  no  better  key  to  them  than  the  exquisite  preface 
of  Luther  to  this,  his  darling  book.  ITe  will  tell  j'ou  what  is 
in  them,  how  to  apply  them,  and  turn  them  to  use." 

Speaking  of  the  romantic  and  moonshiny  way  of  preaching 
which  prevailed  in  his  time,  he  closes  a  most  severe  paragraph 
^th the  exclamation :  "0  Luther!  when  we  recpU  thee  and 
thy  pure,  solid  language,  comprehended  by  all !  " 

"  \rould  you  hear  the  nature,  power,  and  necessity  of  this  liv- 
ing principle  of  faith,  treated  in  a  manner  living  and  clearly 
defined,  read  Luther's  writings.  He  shows  a  hundred  times 
and  at  large,  how  little  is  contained  in  that  l)eggar'8  bag  of  a 
gfadaal  reform  of  our  bad  habits ;  how  little  of  Christianity 
there  is  in  it,  and  of  how  little  worth  it  is  before  God  But  he 
Mmself,  even  at  that  early  day,  mourned  that  so  few  formed  a 
right  conception  of  that  which  he  called  true,  life- restoring 
faith,  how  few  knew  how  to  give  it,  in  accordance  with  his 
meaning,  its  practical  power  I "     "  The  doctrine  of  justification 
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is  so  closely  associated  with  that  of  faith,  that  one  must  8tan< 
or  fall  with  the  other.  On  this,  also,  the  corner-stone  o: 
Lutheranism,  pre-eminently  hold  fast,  I  beg  you,  by  Luther' 
writings.  I  think  it  was  Spener  who  had  felt,  with  reference 
to  this  system,  a  doubt  which,  it  seemed  to  him,  nothing  coul< 
overthrow ;  he  read  Luther's  writings  and  his  doubts  vanished 
But,  as  I  have  said,  Luther  already  mourned  that  not  all  com 
prehended  him,  and  whilst  every  one  was  crying  out  abou 
fixith,  justification,  and  good  works,  few  had  really  grasped  hi 
meaning  and  his  spirit ;  the  consequences,  both  immediate  an< 
long  after  his  death,  were  melancholy  enough.  When  in  thi 
matter  you  need  instruction,  or  long  to  have  difficulties  re 
solved,  go  to  this  living  man  of  faith  himself,  this  legitimat 
son  of  Paul.  In  his  writing  is  so  much  sound  sense,  with  sue! 
strength  of  spirit  and  fervor  of  an  honest  heart,  that  ofter 
when  worn  out  with  the  frigid  refinings  and  speculations  o: 
a  more  recent  date,  I  have  found  that  I  was  revived  bv  hir 
alone."  "Conjoin  with  his  biography,  his  own  writings,  (< 
that  we  had  a  complete  collection  of  them  in  the  language 
in  which  he  wrote  them !)  read  these,  and  you  will  know  hir 
differently,  for  he  gives  a  picture  of  himself  in  every  line." 

"  May  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  revive  in  this  lan< 
(Germany)  —  the  cradle  of  the  Reformation  — the  spirit  of  th 
reformers,  so  that  the  mantle  of  Luther  may  fall  upon  his  pre 
fessed  followers  and  admirers,  that  all  who  pretend  to  teacl 
may  be  taught  of  God,  men  of  faith,  learning,  research,  an( 
above  all,  of  ardent  and  unfeigned  piety." 

Kahnis :  *  "  Ifothing  but  the  narrowness  of  party  can  den; 
that  there  are  respects  in  which  no  other  reformer  can  bea 

comparison  with  Luther  as  the  jierson  of  the  Re 

formation.    The  Romanists  do  but  prejudice  thei 

own  cause,  when  they  undervalue  a  man  who,  with  nothinj 

but  the  weapons  of  the  Spirit,  shook  to  its  lowest  depths  th 

„       ^  .,  ,.    entire  Church  of  the  iliddle  Aojes.     Every  Catl 

Roman  Ciitholic  O  •/ 

juagmoiit.    St  I-  olic  who  claims  to  be  a  lover  of  truth,  should  concu 

^^^  in  the  judgment  of  Count  Stolberg,  who,  thoug 

he  deserted   Protestantism   for  the  Catholic  Church,  says 

*  Ueb.  d.  Principien  d.  Protestaotismus,  Leipz.,  18C5. 
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•Against  Luther's  person  I  would  not  cast  a  stone.  In  him  I 
bonor,  not  alone  one  of  the  grandest  spirits  that  have  ever  lived, 
bat  a  great  religiousness  also,  which  never  forsook  him.'  " 
There  have  indeed  been  Koman  Catholics,  who  did  not  breathe 
toward  Luther  the  spirit  of  Schlegel  and  Stoll>erg,  and  from 
one  of  the  greatest  of  these,  whose  sketch  is  peculiarly  full  of 
genius,  and  has  been  called  "  an  official  one,"  by  F.  V.  Eaumer, 
we  quote.     Palavicini,  the  historian  of  the  Council 

n  f  ,  ,  Palavicini. 

of  Trent,  thus  characterizes  Luther:  '^A  fruitful 
genius,  but  one  that  produced  bitter  rather  than  ripe  fruits  ;  he 
was  rather  the  abortive  birth  of  a  giant,  than  a  healthy  child 
bora  in  due  time.  A  mighty  spirit,  but  better  fitted  for  tear- 
ing down  than  for  building  up.  His  learning  was  more  like  a 
drenching  rain  which  beats  down  all  before  it,  than  like  the 
soft  shower  of  summer,  beneath  which  nature  grows  fruitful. 
His  eloquence  was  in  its  language  coarse,  and  crude  in  its  mat- 
ter, like  the  storm  which  blinds  the  eyes  with  the  dust  it  drives 
before  it.  Bold  in  beginning  strife,  no  man  was  more  timor- 
<^U9when  danger  was  near;  his  courage  was,  at  best,  that  of  a 
beast  at  bay.  He  frequently  promised  to  be  silent,  if  his  oppo- 
nents would  be  silent  too  —  a  proof  that  he  was  determined  by 
earthly  influences.  He  was  protected  by  the  princes,  only 
l^use  they  coveted  the  Church's  goods ;  lie  was  a  disturber 
of  the  Church,  to  the  injury  of  others,  and  without  benetit  to 
bimsolf.  History  will  continue  to  name  him,  but  more  to  his 
sbaiue  than  to  his  renown.  The  Church,  the  vine,  has  been 
pruned,  that  it  may  shoot  forth  with  fresli  life :  the  faithful 
have  been  separated  from  the  seditious.  Opposed  to  him 
stt'inds  the  major  part  —  the  more  noble,  the  more  moderate, 
tliemore  holy.'' 

To  this  no  better  answer  can  be  furnished  than  that  which 
thegreilt  historian  and  statesman,  F.  V.  Raumer,  has  given: 
''Tothis  judgment  of  l^alavicini,''  he  says,  "  after  a  conscientious 
testing  of  all  the  facts,  we  cannot  assent  —  but  are  constrained 
^^  acknowledfice  the  truth  to  l)e  this  :  A  fruitful     .. ..  .  „ 

W^  I*.    «  >    •.HilllliT  a 

S^Dias,  whose  fruits  could  not  all  come  to  a  mellow  r..i,iy  t..  i'iIhti- 

'^peness,  because  they  were  prematurely  shaken  down 

^7  storras.     A  mighty  spirit,  who  heli)ed  to  arouse  the  storms ; 
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but,  had  not  the  huilding  been  undermined  by  fearful  abuses, 
purification  might  have  been  possible  without  overthrowing  i 
Onlv  because  the  builders  who  were  called  to  the  work  ( 
reform,  not  only  refused  to  perform  it,  but  increased  the  evi 
did  he  become  their  master:  and  with  success  grew  his  boldne 
or  his  faith  in  his  divine  vocation,  and  his  wrath  against  h 
opponents.  In  his  contest  with  the  Papacy  he  placed  in  tl 
van  Evans^elical  freedom  of  faith,  and  this  is  the  source  < 
Protestantism  ;  in  the  cstablislmient  of  his  Church  he  oft* 
was  willing  to  shackle  thought,  lost  his  own  clearness  of  percc 
tion,  and  became  intolerant.  But  his  hardest  and  least  becoi 
ing  language  appears  mild  in  comparison  with  the  blood-thirs 
intolerance  of  his  opponents,  mild  in  comparison  with  the  hea( 
man's  axe  and  the  stake.  A  noble  eloquence  supplanted  t 
unintelligil)1e  prattle  of  the  schools;  through  him  Germai 
once  more  learned  to  speak,  the  German  people  once  nic 
to  hear.  lie  who  is  displeased  with  his  style,  or  with  his  mi 
ter,  must  vet  confess  that  his  writinors  reveal  evervwhere  t 
inspiration  of  the  fear  of  God  and  the  power  of  faith.  Luth 
never  dissimulated.  Persuasions,  promises,  threats  had  : 
power  to  shake  his  rock-firm  will,  his  indomitable  purpose :  ai 
the  seemimr  self-will  and  severitv  connected  with  this  aros 
at  least,  from  no  commonplace  and  perverted  character.  1 
man  ever  grasps  the  whole  truth,  in  perfect  clearness ;  but  fe 
have*  more  earnestly  striven  to  attain  it,  and  with  more  perfc 
self-renunciation  confessed  it,  than  Lnther.  Among  his  opf 
nents  not  one  can  be  compared  with  him  in  personal  qualitie 
with  all  his  faults,  he  remains  greatest  and  most  memoral 
among  men  ;  a  man  in  whose  train  follows  a  whole  world  < 
aspiration,  effort,  and  achievement." 

In  affinity  with  that  of  Von  Kaumer  is  the  estimate  • 
Rankc:  "  Throughout  we  see  Luther  directing  his  weapons  < 
both  sides  —  against  the  Papacy,  which  sought 
reconquer  the  world  then  struggling  for  its  ema 
cipation  — and  against  the  sects  of  many  names  which  sprai 
up  beside  him,  assailing  Church  and  State  together.  T! 
great  Keformer,  if  we  may  use  an  expression  of  our  days,  w 
one  of  the  f]:reatest  Conservatives  that  ever  lived." 
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Ernst  Karl  Wieland  opens  the  last  paragraph  of  his  Charac- 
teristics of  Luther  with  the  words :  "  Such  was  he, 

-,  Wielrtiiil. 

SO  great  in  whatever  aspect  we  view  him,  so  worthy 

of  admiration,  so  deserving  of  universal  gratitude  ;  alike  great 

as  a  man,  a  citizen,  and  a  scholar." 
Stang,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  one  of  the  best  lives 

of  Lather,  thus  closes  his  biography :  "  We  stand  before  the 
image  of  the  great  Reformer  with  the  full  conviction  that 
between  the  first  century,  when  Christianity  appeared  in  its 
youth,  and  the  sixteenth,  when  it  obtained  the 
maturity  of  its  riper  age,  not  one  of  our  race  has 
appeared,  in  whom  the  ever-creative  spirit  of  God,  tlie  spirit 
of  light  and  of  law,  has  found  nobler  embodiment,  or  wrought 
with  richer  sequence." 

But  among  all  the  tributes  which  the  centuries  have  laid  at 
the  feet  or  on  the  tomb  of  Luther,  none  are  more  touching 
than  the  words  in  which  Melanchthon  showed  that 

_.  ^  ^  Melanclitlioii 

Luther's  death  had  brought  back,  in  all  its  tender- 
ness, the  early,  pure  devotion.  Melanclithon,  the  Hamlet  of 
the  Reformation,  shrinking  from  action  into  contemplation, 
with  a  dangerous  yearning  for  a  peace  which  must  have  been 
hollow  and  transient,  had  become  more  and  more  entaiiirled  in 
the  complications  of  a  specious  but  miHeral)le  policy  which  he 
felt  made  him  justly  suspected  by  those  whose  contidence  in 
him  had  once  heen  unli'mited.  Luther  was  saddened  by  Me- 
lanchthon's  feebleness, and  Melanchthon  was  put  under  restraint 
^'V  Luther's  firmness.  Melanchthon  was  betrayed  into  writing 
^^eak,  fretful,  unworthy  words  in  regard  to  Luther,  wliose  sur 
{•a^sing  love  to  Melanchthon  had  been  sorely  tested,  but  had  never 
yielded.  But  death  makes  or  restores  more  bonds  than  it  breaks. 
^Hen  the  tidings  of  Luther's  death  reached  Wittenberg,  Me- 
lanchthon cried  out  in  anscuish :  *'  0  mv  father,  my  father, 
"le chariot  of  Israel,  and  the  horsemen  thereof!  "  — tributary 
^ords  from  one  of  the  greatest,  to  the  greatest.  lie  was  gone 
of  whom  Melanchthon,  cautions  in  praise,  and  measured  in 
language,  had  said,  from  a  full  heart :  "  Luther  is  too  great, 
too  wonderful  for  me  to  depict  in  words."  — ''  If  there  bo  a  mnn 
on  earth  I  love  with  my  whole  heart,  that  man  is  Lntber.'* 
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And,  again :  "  One  is  an  interpreter ;  one,  a  logician  ;  anoth^ 
an  orator,  aflhient  and  iK^iutiful  in  speech ;  but  Lother  is  :s 
in  all  —  whatever  he  writes,  whatever  he  utters,  pierces  to  tl 
soul,  fixes  itself  like  arrows  in  the  heart  —  he  is  a  mirac 
among  men." 

What  need  we  say  more,  after  such  eulogies? 

The  greatness  of  some  men  only  makes  us  leel  that  thong 
they  did  well,  others  in  their  place  might  have  done  ju«t  : 
they  did :  Luther  had  that  exceptional  greatness,  which  co 
viiuvs  the  world  that  he  alone  could  have  done  the  work.  I: 
was  not  a  mere  mountain -top,  catching  a  little  earlier  tl 
beams  which,  hy  their  own  course,  would  soon  have  fouud  tl 
valleys;  but  rather,  l\v  the  divine  ordination  uniler  which  1 
rose,  like  the  sun  itselt*,  without  which  the  liirht  on  mountai 
and  vallev  would  have  l)een  but  a  starlii^ht  or  moonlisrhr.  H 
was  not  a  secondary  orb,  reflecting  the  light  of  another  or^ 
as  was  Melanchthon,  and  even  Calvin  ;  still  less  the  moonc 
a  planet,  as  lUicer  or  Brentius;  but  the  centre  of  andulatioi 
which  filkxi  a  svstem  with  £:lorv.  Yet,  thous^h  he  rose  wo 
drouslv  to  a  divine  ideal,  he  did  not  cease  to  l>e  a  man  of  m* 
lie  won  the  trv»phies  of  power,  and  the  garlands  of  atfection.  » 
tentates  feared  him,  ami  little  chihlren  f)layed  with  him. 
has  monuments  in  marble  and  bronze,  medals  in  silver  and  gO 
but  his  noblest  monument  is  the  K^st  love  of  the  l>est  heal 
and  the  brightest,  purest  impression  -of  his  image  has  b« 
left  in  the  st>uls  oi  regeneratdl  nations.  He  was  the  !■ 
teaeber  oi  fnvilom  and  of  lovaltv.     lie  has  made  the  rijrhte*' 

mm 

throne  strv>nirer,  and  the  innocent  ci'^ttage  hap{»ier.  He  kn« 
h«>w  to  lauirh,  and  how  to  weoT> :  therefore,  millions  lauirb 
with  him,  and  millions  wept  for  him.  He  was  trieil  by  Ak 
s^orrow,  and  bri!!ia?ir  fortune  :  he  U^iTtle^l  the  p^-^-^r  s.iiola 
bivad,  and  from  Kni|^.'n^r  and  estates  oi  the  n-alni  retvivi-ii 
em  has- V,  wirh  a  irinee  at  its  hea«l,  ro  a<k  him  r«^  untie  t 
knot  whiih  tleri^d  the  i-nwr  of  the  s«>!ilier  an-l  :he  sa^raei 
of  rhe  sraro^Uia:! :  it  was  lie  who  added  r»>  rhe  Liranv  the  wor* 
*'  In  a\\  rime  -^f  -^ir  trr:»:i'.ari.»?u  in  ail  time  «»f  '^'ir  [^r-^-^rtorii 
help  us  c^^^l  Lorl  *,**  bn:  wUerher  lun- 1  i»y  rhe  si'rlvsr  tlarte 
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I      or  assailed  by  the  powers  of  hell,  tempted  with  the  mitre,  or 
I      threatened  with  the  stake,  he  came  oft*  more  than  conqueror  in 
I      all.  He  made  a  world  rich  forevermore,  and,  stripping  himself 
i     in  perpetual  charities,  died  in  poverty.     He  knew  how  to  com- 
[      mand  — for  he  had  learned  how  to  obey.     Had  he  been  less 
courageous,  he  would  have  attempted  nothing ;  had  he  been 
less  cautious,  he  would  have  ruined  all :  the  torrent  was  resist- 
less, but  the  banks  were  deep.     lie  tore  up  the  mightiest  evils 
by  the  root,  but  shielded  with  his  own  life  the  tenderest  bud 
of  good  ;  he  combined  the  aggressiveness  of  a  just  radicalism 
with  the  moral  resistance  —  which  seemed  to  the  fanatic  the  pas- 
sive weakness  —  of  a  true  conservatism.     Faith-inspired,  he  wjis 
feith-inspiring.  Great  in  act  as  he  was  great  in  thought,  proving 
himself  fire  with  fire,  "  inferior  eyes  grew  great  by  his  exam- 
ple, and  put  on  the  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution."    The  world 
knows  his  faults.  .  He  could  not  hide  what  he  was.     His  trans- 
parent candor  gave  his  enemies  the  material  of  their  misrepre- 
sentation ;  but  they  cannot  blame  his  infirmities  without  bear- 
ing  witness  to  the  nobleness  which  made  him  careless  of  appear- 
ances in  a  world  of  defamqrs.     For  himself,  he  had  as  little  of 
the  virtue  of  caution  as  he  had,  toward  others,  of  the  vice  of 
Simulation.     Living  under  thousands  of  jealous  and  hating 
eyes,  in  the  broadest  light  of  day,  the  testimony  of  enemies  but 
fixes  the  result :  that  his  faults  were  those  of  a  nature  of  the 
iiiost  consummate  grandeur  and  fulness,  faults  more  precious 
than  the  virtues  of  the  common  great.     Four  potentates  ruled 
^hemind  of  Europe  in  the  Reformation,  the  Emperor,  Erasmus, 
the  Pope,  and  Luther.     The  Pope  wanes,  Erasmus  is  little,  the 
Emperor  is  nothing,  but  Luther  abides  as  a  power  for  all  time, 
"is  image  casts  itself  upon  the  current  of  ages,  as  the  moun- 
tain mirrors  itself  in  the  river  that  winds  at  its  foot  —  the 
mighty  fixing  itself  immutably  upon  the  changing. 


III. 

LUTHER'S  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.- 


THE  author's  best  vindicatioQ  of  his  vocation  to  a  wor — 
must,  in  the  nature  of  the  ease,  be  the  work  itself.     Tb^ 
fact  of  success  seems  to  dispense  with  the  neceasit 

tnlhert     call-  .  ^  ,   .        „  ~' 

iiiK  u  a  iriDi^  of  any  argument,  in  advance,  as.  to  bis  fatness  f(^ 
i«or of iht Scrip-  ^j^g  jabor  ott  whicb  he  entered.  We  need  no 
priori  proof  that  Milton  had  a  vocation  as 
poet,  or  Bacon  as  a  philosopher,  or  Gerhard  as  a  theologiarr3 
To  argue  it,  is  to  argue  in  the  suitlight  the  question  of  tim-  ■ 
sun's  adaptation  for  shining.  Luther's  translation  of  the  BibL  ■* 
is  itself  the  invincible  proof  of  his  vocation  to  the  work  o^ 

*The  moit  impnrtant  works  on  Lulber's  Bible  are  tbo  fulloH'ing: 
I.  —  In  defence  or  criticism  oC  his  translation. 

Andres:  Erinerung  v.  d.  Teutechen.  Itibl.  DoUmetBcb.  Tubing.  1561. 

Tbaub;  Avisao.  Warnung  von  Lutlier's  TcutBob.  Bib.    logoUl-  157$. 

WiCBMl:  Annolationee.  Leipz.  luS'l- 

ZaKqeb:   Eiamen  Veraionis.   Mainti.   1C05. 

BEBtNOKtt:    Rettung.   IBIS- 

Raithii:  Tindicim.   1676. 

A.  H.  Fhanoke:  Oba.  Biblics.    1605, 

Hm.i.tii.'SILIV-  .'iBifnadferaiones  in  Not.  Oerm.  Version.     Jena:  1731. 

:  Probe.   1T60. 
Habueiheokk:  RcUs.  Werth-  d-  Bibeltlberseli.  Lulber.  Berl.  18IS. 
Btier:  Altea  und  tJeues-  1828.     (In  defence  of  Meyer's  Beviaian-) 
Darf  Liilb.T'8  Bibel,  elo.  1836- 
:  1).  M.  L'9.Bibelilber.  in  ilir.Verhalten.  i.d.  BedUrrn-  d.  Zeit.  1B35. 
Bof  r :  W&ritig.  d.  Liiiherscb.  Bibel.  Verdeutscht  oiit  Rucks,  d.  All.  u-  Neuen 
Uebersetiuug.  fiiirnb.  1847- 

i.  Lutb.  cauto  emend.  1836. 
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preparing  it.    It  shines  its  own  evidence  into  the  eyes  of  every 
one  who  opens  it. 

Xevertheless,  it  is  not  without  historical  interest,  little  as  it 
is  necessary,  logically,  to  look  at  the  evidence  of  Luther's  fitness 
for  the  work.  Some  of  the  facts  which  naturally  attract  our 
attention  here,  are  the  following : 

I.  Lvther  was  well  edwuted  as  a  boy.  lie  went  to  school  in 
Mansfeld  until  he  reached  his  fourteenth  year;  thence  he 
went  to  Magdeburg :  four  years  he  spent  at  Eisenach,  under 
the  tuition  of  a  teacher  of  whom  Melanchthon  testifies  that 
in  the  grammatical  branches,  the  very  ones  which  were  so 
largely  to  beconje  useful  to  Luther  as  a  translator,  he  had  no 
superior.  Uere  he  finished  his  school-days  proper  —  already 
as  a  boy,  by  his  great  proficiency,  giving  indications  of  extra- 
ordinary talents  and  industry.  Melanchthon  says  of  him  at 
this  era :  "  As  he  had  great  genius,  and  a  strong  predispo- 
sition to  eloquence,  he  speedily  surpassed  the  other  youths  in 
the  fulness  and  richness  of  his  speech  and  of  his  writing,  alike 
in  prose  and  verse."  Even  as  a  boy,  he  was  already  marked 
out  as  a  translator. 

II.  Luther  received  a  thorough  collegifde  cdwat'um.  In  1501 
he  repaired  to  the  college  at  Erfurt,  where  he  was  matricu- 
lated during  the  presidency  of  Truttvetter,  whom  he  loved 
and  venerated  as  a  man  and  a  teacher,  and  where  he  faithfully 
used  all  the  advantages  which  surrounded  him. 

H. — Bibliography  and  History. 

Mayeb,  J.  F. :  Hist.  Vers.  Luth.  1701. 

Kraft:  (1705-1734.) 

Zeltnkr  :  Historie.  1727.     Bertram:  Gicse :  Naohricht.  (1771.) 

Palm:  Historic  —  Gotzc.  1772. 

*•       De  Codicibus.  1735. 
Gozen's:    Summlung.  1777.     Vergleichung  der  Uebersetz.  v.   Luther,  Yon 

1517 -_b.  1545.  Erst.  St.  1777;  2d,  1779.    Neue  Entdeckungen,  1777. 
Pakzer:  Entwiirf.  1791. 
GoBTt:  Ueberblicko.  1824. 
Schott:  Geschichte.  1835.     Bindseil.  (1841.) 
Recss:  Oesch.  d.  Heil.  Schriften.  N.  T.  1860. 
Fritz8Ciie:  Bibeliibcrsetzuugen  Deutsch.   1855.   (in  Hcrzog^s   Bcal    Eno. 

iii.  837.) 
Popular  Histories:  Kusteu  (1824) ;  Weideman  (1834) ;  K.Mann  (1884); 

Xrajtft,  C.  W    (1836.) 
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III.  Luther  was  a  devoted  studenl  of  the  Behrew  and  Greek 
In  1505,  after  hia  entrance  into  tlie  cloister,  Luther  devote<l 
hiiiiBelf,  with  that  eaniestncBS  which  marked  all  he  did,  to  thf 
Btudy  of  Hebrew  and  Greek.  He  had  skilful  teachers  in  both 
laoguages.  Aa  professor  and  preacher  in  Wittenberg,  he  con- 
tinued both  studies  with  great  ardor.  In  Hebrew,  Luthei 
regarded  the  iUuatrious  Reiichlin,  the  Gesenius  of  that  day,  at 
hia  teacher,  compensating  for  the  want  of  his  oral  inatmctioi 
by  a  thorough  use  of  liis  writings.  But  Luther  waa  not  oz 
the  race  of  aeioliata  who  tliink  that,  because  books  can  d 
much,  they  can  do  everything.  He  knew  the  value  of  tl« 
living  teacher.  To  obtain  a  more  thorough  mastery  of  Ilebrev- 
he  availed  himself  of  the  instruction  of  hia  learned  eoUeagu- 
Aurogalhia,  the  Professor  of  the  Oriental  languagca  at  Witte« 
herg.  When  he  waa  at  Kome,  in  1510,  he  took  lessons  in  IP 
brew  from  the  erudite  Rabbin  Elias  Levita.  Luther  was  mast— 
of  the  Hebrew  according  to  the  standard  of  his  time,  aa  Ik. 
contemporaries,  and  learned  men  of  a  later  date,  among  tVie- 
Scaliger,  have  acknowledged.  "  If  Lnther,"  saya  Fritzache 
"  was  not  the  greatest  philologist  of  his  time,  he  was  yet  sii 
ficiently  learned  to  see  for  liimaelf,  and  to  be  able  to  form  ai 
independent  judgment.  What  he  lacked  in  philological  pro- 
fundity was  compensated  for,  in  part,  by  his  eminent  exegctioal 
feeling,  and  by  the  fact  that  he  had  lived  himself  completely 
into  the  spirit  of  the  Bible."  Luther's  first  master  in  Greek 
was  Erasmus,  through  his  writings ;  his  preceptor,  both  by 
the  book  and  the  lip,  was  Melanohtbon.  These  were  the 
greatest  Greek  scholars  of  the  age.  Luther  happily  stylee 
Molanchthon,  "  most  Grecian." 

IV,  With  geniua,  the  internal  mental  requisite,  and  learn 
ing,  the  means  by  which  that  genius  could  alone  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  work  of  translation,  Luther  united  pict;/.  His 
I  waa  in  affinity  with  the  spirit  of  the  Bible.  He  waa  i 
man.  A  I>c  Wette  may  produce  a  translatioi 
ibft  man  of  taste  ii()tnires,  but  he  cannot  translate  fo 
We  would  imt  give  n  poem  to  a  mathematiciai 
Rhiitcvcrniight  he  hia  genius;  still  less  wouh 
•lUriug'e  ll-fol  EDCfc,  iii.  S40. 
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we  give  the  words  of  the  Spirit  to  tlie  hand  of  a  translator 
who  had  not  the  "  mind  of  the  Spirit."  Luther,  the  man  of 
faith,  of  fervent  prayer,  the  man  wlio  was  as  lowly  toward 
God  as  he  was  inflexible  toward  men — Luther  was  called  to 
that  work  of  translation  in  which  generations  of  tlie  past 
have  found  a  guide  to  heaven,  and  for  which  millions  of  our 
race,  in  generations  yet  to  come,  will  rise  up  and  pronounce 
liim  blessed. 

V.  All  these  gift«  and  graces  as  a  translator  found  their 
channel  in  his  ynutnhlcss  Genaan.  In  this  he  stood  supreme. 
The  most  German  of  Germans,  towering  above  the  great,  yet 
^tsolately  one  of  the  j>eople,  he  possessed  such  a  mastery  of 
the  tongue,  such  a  comprehension  of  its  power,  such  an  ability 
to  make  it  plastic  for  every  end  of  language,  as  belonged  to  no 
^ther  man  of  his  time  — to  no  other  man  since.  His  German 
®t)'le  is  the  model  of  the  scholar,  and  the  idol  of  the  people. 

The  plan  of  a  great  human  life  is  not  something  which  the 
iJiau  makes  —  it  is  something  which  makes  the  man.  The 
^vide  and  full-formed  plans  which  men  make  before  ^,j^.  g^^^  p^^, 
they  l>egin  to  act,  are  always  failures.  The  achieve-  *«t«nt  versionof 
^(?nts  of  the  great  masters  in  the  moral  revolutions  juLt. '  luorriy 
of  our  race  have  invariably,  at  first,  had  the  sem-  '''"^^'y- 
Wance  of  something  fragmentary.  The  men  themselves  were 
^ot  conscious  of  what  their  own  work  tended  to.  Could  they 
have  seen  the  full  meaning  of  their  own  lirst  acts,  they  would 
have  shrunk  back  in  dismay,  pronouncing  impossible  those 
^^ry  things  with  the  glorious  consummation  of  which  their 
^Janies  are  now  linked  forever.  So  was  it  with  Luther  in  the 
^ork  of  the  Reformation.  The  plan  of  it  was  not  in  his  mind 
^'hen  he  began  it.  That  plan  in  its  vastness,  ditHculties,  and 
P^riU  would  have  appalled  him,  had  it  been  brought  clearly 
Wore  him.  So  was  it  also  in  recranl  to  his  screatest  Keforni- 
atory  labor  —  the  translation  of  the  Bible.  At  a  period  when 
'^^^'ould  have  utterly  denied  his  power  to  produce  that  very 
^nslation  which  the  genius  and  learning  of  more  than  three 
^nturies  have  failed  to  displace,  he  was  actually  unconsciously 
taking  the  first  step  toward  its  preparation.  Like  all  gi'eat 
'iil)ri(;8,  Luther's  translation  was  a  growth. 
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The  memorable  year  1517,  the  year  of  the  Theses,  was  also 
the  year  of  Luther's  first  translation  of  part  of  the  Holy  Scrip 
tures.  It  is  earlier,  however,  than  the  Theses,  or  the  contro- 
versy with  Tetzel,  and  yet  its  very  preface  implies  the  Prot- 
estant doctrine  of  the  right  of  the  illumined  private  judg- 
ment of  Christians.  It  embraced  only  the  Seven  Pexitential 
Psalms,  (vi.,  xxxii.,  xxxviii.,  li.,  cii.,  cxxx.,  cxliii.)  He  used 
in  its  preparation  the  Latin  translation  of  Jerome,  and  another 
by  Reuchlin,  which  had  api>eared  at  Tubingen  in  1512.  In 
the  Annotations,  however,  he  frequently  refers  to  the  Hebrew. 

Between  1518  and  the  apj>earance  of  his  Xew  Testament 
complete,  in  1522,  Luther  translated  eleven  different  portions 
of  the  lUble.  In  1518  appeared  two  editions  of  a  translation 
and  exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  first  edition  was 
issued  without  Luther's  consent,  by  Schneider,  one  of  his 
pupils.  Luther  himself  publislied  the  second  edition,  which 
deviates  very  much  from  the  other.  It  apjK?ared  with  t\m 
title:  *'  Exposition,  in  German,  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  for  the 
simple  Laity,  by  Dr.  ^^artin  Luther,  Augustinian  Monk,  of 
AVittenl>ero:.  Xot  for  the  learned."  The  same  vear  he  trans- 
lated  the  OX.  l*salm.  In  1510  apjx^ired  the  Gospel  for  the 
Festival  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  Praver  of  Manas- 
8i»h.  In  1520  he  published  his  first  Catechetical  work,  em- 
bracing the  Ten  Commandments. 

In  1521,  Luther  was  seized,  on  his  wav  from  Worms  to 
AVittcnlKM'g,  ami  carried  to  the  castle  of  the  Wartburg,  where 
he  remained  from  Mav  4th,  1521,  to  March  Cth  of  the  fol- 
lowiniT  vear.  These  months  of  calm,  and  of  meditation,  led 
to  the  maturing  of  his  plans  for  the  promotion  of  the  Reform- 
ation, and  among  them,  of  the  most  important  of  the  whole, 
tlR>  giving  to  the  jxH^ple  the  Word  of  God  in  their  own  tongue. 
Before  his  final  leaving  the  Wart  burg,  Luther,  in  disguise, 
made  his  way  to  Wittenberg,  and  sjxnit  several  days  there, 
known  only  to  a  very  few  of  his  most  trusted  friends.  During 
that  mvsterious  and  romantic  visit,  thev  mav  have  ur^eil  upon 
him  ix^rsonally  this  very  work  oi  translation.  He  had  been 
urgeil  to  this  work,  ind^vil,  IxMore.  **  Melanchthon,"  says  he, 
**ixm8trained  me  to  translate  the  Xew  Testament."    Various 
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fragments  of  translation  were  published  during  the  earlier 
part  of  Luther's  sojourn  in  his  Patmos,  hut  not  until  his 
return  from  Wittenberg  did  he  begin  the  first  grand  portion 
of  his  translation  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole. 

hither  translated  the  New  Testament  in  the  first  draft  in  about 
fhro.  months.  It  sounds  incredible,  but  the  evidence  places  it 
beyond  all  doubt.  He  was  only  ten  montlis  at  the  Wartburg ; 
during  this  period  he  wrote  many  other  things ;  did  a  good  deal 
of  work  on  his  Postils,  and  lost  a  great  deal  of  time  by 
sickness,  and  in  other  ways,  and  did  not  commence  his 
Xew  Testament  until  his  sojourn  was  more  than 

"^  First  tlraft. 

naif  over.  Never  did  one  of  our  race  work  with 
the  ardor  with  which  Luther  wrought  when  his  whole  soul 
was  engaged,  and  never,  probably,  was  that  great  soul  so 
engaged,  so  fired,  so  charmed  with  its  occupation,  as  in  this 
very  work  of  translating  the  Xcw  Testament.  The  absurd 
idea  that  Luther  was  assisted  in  this  first  work  by  Melanch- 
tbon,  Cruciger,  Amsdorf,  and  others,  has  arisen  from  confound- 
ing with  this  a  different  work  at  a  difierent  period.  In  this, 
he  was  alone,  far  from  the  aid,  far  from  the  co-operating  sym- 
pathy of  a  single  friend. 

He  did  not  translate  from  the  Vulgate,  though  he  used  that 
ancient  and  important  translation  with  sound  judgment.  In 
his  earlier  efforts  as  a  translator  we  see  more  of  its  influence 
tlian  at  a  later  period.  This  influence  was  partly,  no  doubt, 
unconscious.  Ilis  thorough  familiarity  with  the  Vulgate 
^'ould  sliai>e  his  translation  to  some  extent,  even  when  he  was 
i^'^t  thiukiui^  of  it.  But  the  Vulsrate  was  of  riii:ht 
tlie  most  im^x^rtant  aid,  next  to  the  sacred  text 
Itself.  Consequently,  though  Luther  grew  less  and  less  depcnd- 
^'^^t  upon  it,  and  saw  more  and  more  its  defects,  he  never  ceased 
^^  value  it.  He  well  knew,  too,  that  many  of  the  most  serinun 
fiiults  of  the  received  form  of  the  Vulgate  were  the  results  of 
^he  corrupted  text,  the  state  of  which  before  the  critical  labors 
^'hich  ran  through  the  sixteenth  century,  was  almost  chaotic. 
^*e\vill  give  a  few  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  in  certain  cases 
Luther  followed  the  Vulgate,  in  his  earliest  translation,  with- 
ont  warrant  from  the  Greek  text.     We  will  distribute  our 
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illofitratioDS  Quder  these  headi) :  I.  of  A'l-lifionf  ;  IL  oi  O-ti 
gi'ins  ;  III.  of  Jieii'hrii'iff;  IV.  of  ^""/- «;;.*,  in  wLich  Luth 
foilowK  The  Vulgate  wheu  the  Vulgate  tl'">e3  not  represent  ti 
Grofck  text  —  or  at  least  that  text  to  which  alone  Luther  li: 
acccas. 

L  — Additioss  of  the  Vulgate  and  of  Luther  to  the  En 
mian  Text.    (1.51tJ,  161ft.) 
Hark  vi   2.   Were  a^^toni^hed.  Lnther  adds :  Seiner  Lolin 
so  Covetviale ;  at  his  learning. 
"     xvi.  £'.  Luther  adds :  Jesus. 

"     xii.  .1.  Luther   adds:    Alle:    all    the  whole  wori( 
Crannier. 
1  John  V.  12.  He  that  hath  the  Son,  Luther  adds :  Gott 
—  of  God. 

11.  —  Omissions  of  the  Vulgate  and  Luther  from  the  Eraami 

text.      These   are   few,   for   the    sins   of  the   Vulgf 

against  the  pure  text  are  most  frequently  those  of  id/. 

tion. 

Matt.  i.  18.  Omit:  Jesus. 

Matt.  V,  22.  Whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother,  omi 

without  a  cause. 
Matt.  vi.  4.  Omit:  himself. 

in.  —  RENi)ERisGi3  in  which  the  Vulgate  and  Luther  depa 
from  the  Greek  text. 
Matt.  X,  42.  Little  ones,  Luther  renders:  one  of  the  leaf 

So  Covenlale. 
Mark  XV.  4.  Behold    how    many    things    they   witne 
against  thee,  Luther  renders :  Wie  harts 
diwU  vjrklagon.     Coverdale:  How  sore  thi 
liiy  to  tl)y  charge. 
ICor.  XV.  44.  Thore   is   a   natural    body,  and   there  is 
apiritual  body,  Luther  renders ;  Ilat  man  e 
natiirliolien   Leil),   bo   hat   man  audi    tAin 
gcistliclicn  Leih.     Coverdale:  If  there  Iw 
natural  Liody,  there  is  a  spiritual  body  also 
idurs:  an  example:  Vulg.:  ensample. 


r 
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iT.  — Readings  in  which  Luther  follows  the  Vulgate, 
ifatt.  iii.  8.  For :  fruits,  Luther  reads :  fruit. 
Matt.  X.  25.  For:  Beelzeboul,  reads:  Beelzebub. 
John  xi.  54.  For :  Ephraini,  reads :  Ephrem. 
Acts  ix.  35.  For:  Saron,  reads:  Sarona. 
Acts  xiii.  6.  For:  Bar  Jesus,  reads:  Bar  Jehu. 
Eph.  iii.  3.  For:  he  made  known,  reads:  was  made  known. 
Eph.  V.  22.  For:  Wives  submit  yourselves,  reads:  Let  the 

wives  be  sulyect  to. 
1  Tim.  iii.  16.  For :  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  reads : 

Which  was  manifest  in  the  flesh  (in  all  the 
early  editions). 
Heb.  iv.  1.  For:  any  of  you,  reads:  any  of  us.     So  Tyn- 

dale  and  Coverdale. 
Heb.  ix.   14.    For:    your  consciences,   reads:    our  con- 
sciences. 
Kev.  xiv.  13.   For:  I  heard  the  voice,  reads:  the  voice 

which  I  heard. 
A  number  of  these  adhesions  to  the  Vulgate  are  to  l)e  traced 
^^  Ws  judgment  that  it  liere  represented  a  purer  text  than 
that  of  Erasmus.*     Luther  used  the  Basle  Edition  of  1509. 

To  have  rendered  even  the  Vulgate  into  the  noble  German 
^liich  Luther  used  would  have  been  a  great  task.  The  very 
"t'toets  of  the  old  German  versions  from  the  Vulgate  which 
^li'l  not  prevent  their  wide  circjiilation,  is  a  pathetic  proof  of 
the  hungering  of  the  people  for  the  bread  of  life.  But  it  was 
characteristic  of  Luther's  originality,  vigor,  and  clearness  of 
I'^reeption,  that  he  at  once  saw  —  what  now  seems  so  obvious, 
h»t  which  had  not  been  seen  for  ages  —  that  to  give  the  i^ople 
^hat  they  needed,  required  more  than  a  translation  of  a  trans- 
'^tion.  If  we  rememl)er  that  in  our  own  day  the  general  feol- 
^"?is,  that  the  new  translations  to  be  prepared  for  the  Bible 
I  ociety  should  be  conformed  to  our  English  version,  and  not 
inde|»endent  vei-sions  from  the  original,  we  have  before  us  a 
wet  which  may  help  us,  though  very  imperfectly,  to  realize 
how  daring  it  seemed,  in  Luther's  time,  to  prepare  a  trans- 

*l*alin,  Dc  Codicibus  :  quibus  LuthiTUS  iisus  est.     Hamburg,  17''^5. 
Palm,  Histurie.  Halle,  1772,  p.  24o. 
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lation  for  the  people  from  the  original,  involving,  as  it  did,  the 
idea  that  the  Vulgate,  embalmed  as  it  was  in  the  reverence  of 
ages,  was  not  in  all  respects  a  pure  representation  of  the  Word 
of  God.  When  Luther's  translation  appeared,  there  was  no 
point  which  the  Romanists  made  with  more  frequency,  vio- 
lence, and  effectiveness,  than  that  it  ignored  the  Vulgate; 
though  the  reason  for  which  the  Vulgate  was  ignored  was 
that  it  departed  from  the  Greek. 

There  is  no  decisive  reason  for  thinking  that  Luther  used 
any  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  text.  The  Greek  texts  which 
had  been  published,  or  at  least  printed,  when  Luther  was 
engaged  in  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  were : 

1.  The  Compliitensian,  folio,  printed  1514;  not  published 
till  1523.     Though  doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  Luther's 

having  used  the  Coiiiplutensian,  to  which  some 
Grook  tpxt«*     fopee  is  given  by  his  nowhere  citins:  it,  yet  Me- 

08«i  by  Lntlicr.  .  ^  9         ^    J 

lanchtlion,  his  great  co-worker  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, cites  it  during  Luther's  lifetime.  The  copy  sent  to  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  (six  hundred  were  printed  in  all)  was  placed 
in  the  library  at  Wittenberg,  whence  it  was  removed,  two 
years  after  Luther's  death,  to  Jena.  His  not  citing  it  is  no 
evidence  over  against  the  irresistible  presumption  of  the  case  ; 
and  Krell  (1664)  asserts  positively  that  Luther  was  familiar 
with  the  Complutensian.* 

2.  The  first  Erasmus,  1516,  folio. 

3.  The  Aldine,  1518,  folio ;  follows  for  the  most  part  the 
first  Erasmus,  even  in  its  blunders,  yet  has  some  peculiarities 
worthy  of  note,  as  in  James  iv.  6.  The  Septuagint,  in  this 
edition,  was  used  by  Luther, 

4.  The  second  Erasmus,  1519,  folio. 

5.  The  Gerbelius,  based  on  the  second  Erasmus  and  the 
Aldine,  1521,  4to. 

6.  The  third  Erasmus,  1522,  folio. 

It  is  evident  that  Luther's  choice  was  confined  at  first  to 
the  Editions  2-5.  The  Complutensian  and  Erasmus  3  appeared 
too  late  for  his  earliest  New  Testament  translation. 

We  might  illustrate  Luther's  adherence  to  the  Erasmian 

*  Hopf,  WUrdigung.  46. 
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Greek  text  over  against  the  Vulgate :  I.  In  his  additions  from 
the  Greek  of  what  the  Vulgate  omits.  II.  In  his  omissions^ 
following  the  Greek,  of  what  the  Vulgate  adds.  III.  Of  read- 
ings in  which  he  does  the  same.  IV.  Of  renderings  in  which 
he  forsakes  the  Vulgate  for  the  Greek.  The  last  head  we 
defer  for  the  present. 

I.  —  Additions  from  the  Greek  where  the  Vulgate  omits. 
Matt.  ii.  18.  adds :  lamentation.     Tyndale :  mourning. 
"      vi.  4,  6, 18.  adds :  openly. 

"      vi.  13.  adds:    For  thine  is  the  kingdom  and  the 
power  and  the  glory  forever.     So  Coverdale. 
Tyndale  omits. 
Matt.  vi.  14.  adds:  their  trespasses. 
"      vi.  25.  adds :  or  what  ye  shall  drink. 
"      vi.  32.  adds :  heavenly. 
Mark  vi.  11.  adds:  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  it  shall  be  more 

tolerable city. 

n.  —  Omissions^  following  the  Greek,  where  the  Vulgate  adds. 

Matt.  vi.  16.  omits :  your  trespasses. 
"      vi.  21.  omits :  he  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  the 

heavens. 
"      vii.  29.  omits :  their ;  and,  Pharisees. 

Mark  xi.  26.  omits :  But  if  ye  do  not .  .  .  trespasses. 

Luke  xvii.  36.  omits :  Two  men  shall  be  in  the  field  .  .  . 

and  the  other  left. 

John  xix.  38.  omits :  He  came  therefore  and  took  the  body 

of  Jesus. 

Jas.  iv.  6.  omits:  Wherefore  he  saith,  God  resisteth  .... 

the  humble.  All  the  editions  of  Erasmus 
and  Gerbelius  omit  these  words,  but  the  Asu- 
lanus  (Aldine)  of  1518  has  them,  and  so  the 
Gomplutensian.     Tyndale  1.  Gov.  omit. 

1  John  V.  7.  omits :  There  are  three  that  bear  record  .  .  . 

and  the  Holy  Ghost.     This  text  Erasmus 
Ed.  1,  2,  Asulanus,  Gerbelius  omit.     Eras- 
mus: Ed.  3-5  has  it,  though  he  did  not  be- 
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lieve  it  to  l^e  genuine.    Tbe  Conn 
lias  it  with  Fligbt  variations-  LmiM 
it  on  critical  grounds,  and  h  difl  d 
in  any  of  Lie  Libles  publifihed  in  ii 
Tbe  Codex  Amiatinns  of  the  Tiui 
it.     Tyndale  has  it,  either  frcm  ^ 
or  Erasmus  3.     Tynd.  2.  and  Ccr. 
brackets. 
Rev.  xii.  10.  ornits :  tbe  accuser  of  our  brethrei^ 
"    xviii.  23.  07tuts :  and  the  light  of  a  c*ndk 
"    xix.  9.  Cfrnits :  the  marriage. 

in   —Of  Headings  in  which  he  follows  the  Greet 
Matt.  V.  4,  5.  reo//*  in  order  of  Greek.    Tolgs 

first. 

"      V.  47.  reW.* ;  publicans ;  Vulgate :  heath* 

"      vi.  1.  reads:  alms;  Vulgate:  righteousnc 

"      vi.  5.  reads :  thou  praycst ;  Vulgate :  ye  ] 

Acts  xiii.  33.  reads:  first  Psalm  ;  so  Tynd., Gov. 

reads:  second  Psalm. 
Rom.  XV.  2.  reads :  Every  one  of  us ;  Vulgate : 
Rev.  ii.  13.  reads:  in  my  days;  Vulgate:  in  th 
"     V.  12.  reads:  riches  and  wisdom;  Vulgate 
and  wisdom. 

Tbe  most  important  peculiarities  of  Luther's  first 
we  see  by  this  minute  examination,  are  solved  at 
compi^rison  of  it  with  the  text  of  Erasmus.     The 
iu  the  four  editions  —  two  of  them  reprints  of  Eras 
not,  for  the  nu^t  \m\tx^  im|>ortant  ;  2  and  3  may  be 
as  iu  the  main  one  te^t,  and  3  and  4  another, 
examination  seems  to  indicate  that  Luther  had  the 
Ude\\  them  all;   but   the  second  Erasmus  seems, 
doubts  to  have  Kvu  his  chief  text,  though  the  first 
aud  the  GerWlius  have  Ivth  l^eeu  ursreil  bv  schols 
|H>ST  of  honor. 

Of  th<e>  AKUue  e\\itivM\  of  Erasmus,  l-MS,  there  is 
And  eondiiiou^  iu  the  Oitv  Librarv  of  Fhiladelp 
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tntbor  has  all  the  later  editions  mentioned,  except  the  first 
Erasmus  and  the  Complutensian,*  in  his  own  library.  The 
admirable  edition  of  the  New  Testament  by  Van  Ess  f  gives 
all  the  various  readings  of  Erasmus  and  the  Complutensian,  in 
the  best  form  for  comparison  with  each  other  and  the  Vulgate. 
Mill,  and  Wetstein,  and  Bengel  also,  give  these  various  read- 
ings, but  not  in  so  convenient  a  shape.  The  Complutensian 
readings  are  presented  very  fully  also  in  Scrivener's  Plain  In- 
troduction to  the  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  (Cam- 
bridge, 1861,)  pp.  349-358.  But  the  most  desirable  modern 
edition  for  the  collation  of  the  Complutensian  text  is  that  of 
Gratz,  N".  T.  Textum  Grsecum  ad  exemplar  Complutense,  ed. 
KovaMogunt.,  1827,  2  vols.  8vo. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  present  a  few  illustrations  of  the 
variations  between  the  Complutensian  (1514)  and  the  first 
Erasmus  (1517),  comparing  both  with  Luther  and  our  Author- 
ized Version. 


I.  Matt.  i.  14 

n.  "  ii.  6 

JH.  "  ii.    6 

^  "  ii.  11 

V.  «  iU.    8 

^  "  u.  11 

vn.  « iT.  16 

VUL  "  17 

IX.  «  18 

X.  "  T.  12 

XL  '*  27 


xn. 


Complut«nsiaQt 

1514. 

Acheim 

For 

Shall  come 

they  saw 

fruit 

the  Holy  Ghost 

land  of  N. 

From  that 

he  walking 

Yow  reward 

It  was  said 


friends 


First  Erasmus, 

1616. 
Achen 

omits 
shaU  come  to  me 

they  found 

fruits 

the  Holy  Ghost 

and  mth  firt 

Nepthalim 

and  from  that 
Jesus  walking 

Our  reward 
was  said  by  (or 
to)  them  of  old 
time 

brethren 


Luther,  1522. 

Achin. 

For  (Denn) 

sol  mir  kom- 

men 

they  found 

fruit 

m.  d.  h.  g.  u. 

mit  feur 

Nepthalim 

From  that 
Jesus  walking 
Your  reward 
said  to  (xu) 
them  of  old 
time. 
Brildern 


Auth.  Engl., 

1611. 

Achim 

for 

shall  come 

they  saw 

fruits 

w.  t.  h.  G.  and 

with  fire. 

land  of  Nep- 

thali 

From  that 

Jesus  walking 

your  reward 

said  by  (or  to) 

them     of    old 

time 

brethren 


In  these  twelve  examples,  Luther  agrees  with  the  Complu- 
tensian in  four  eases ;  the  Authorized  Version  agrees  in  seven. 
Erasmus  retained  in  all  his  editions  his  readings  Nos.  1,  3, 4, 

*  7lie  writer  has  examined  the  Complutensian  Polyglot  in  the  library  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  and  the  New  Testament,  formerly  the  prop- 
<ftj  of  Judge  Jones,  of  Philadelphia,  now  in  the  choice  collection  of  Professor 
Chiriw  Short,  of  New  York. 

fTdbingen,  1827. 
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5,  6,  7,  9, 11, 12.    He  coincides  in  editions  2,  8,  4,  5  with  th6 
ComplutenBian  in  Nob.  2,  8, 10. 

We  will  now  illustrate  the  different  readings  of  the  five  edi- 
tions of  Erasmus : 


Krasmua  1, 

Krasmiis  2, 

JSrasmusS, 

Erasmus  4, 

Krasmus  6, 

Luther,  1622. 

1516. 

1619. 

1522. 

1627. 

1635. 

I.  Matt.  tL  U 

our 

our 

our 

your 

your 

Tour,  as  4,  6 

II. 

"    vl.24 

Mamon 

Mamon 

Mammon 

Mammon 

Mammon 

Mammon,  as  3, 

III. 

"    Ti.26 

we 

we 

you 

you 

yon 

4,6 
You.  as  8, '4,  6 

IV. 

"  TiU.25 

yon 

you 

us 

us 

us 

us,  as  2, 3, 4, 6 
Cleanse  thele> 

V. 

"    X.    8 

raise  the  dead, 

Cleanse    le- 

as2 

as2 

as2 

cleanse  lepers 

pers,  raise 
the  dead 

peres,  raise   the 
dead,  as  2, 8, 4,  6 

VI. 

"  xHi.  8 

of  the  Sabbath 

oftheS.obo 

as2 

aa2 

as2 

as  2,  3, 4,  6 

VII. 

"  xili.  27 

(A«  tores 

tares 

tAe  tares 

tA«  tares 

tA«  tares 

as  1,8^  4^6 
us,  as  1,  2,  6 

ns 

as 

you 

you 

ns 

VIII. 

••  xiil.  66 

envies 

Murders, 

aa2 

as2 

as2 

as  2,8,4,6 

IX. 

"    XT.  19 

(pbthnoi) 

(phonoi) 
Om:  and 

X. 

"    XT.  36 

And  having 

as2 

as2 

as2 

m2.8,4,6 

given  thanks 

This  table  illustrates  the  lack  of  accuracy  in  the  printing  of 
Erasmus — shows  that  Luther  was  not  misled  by  typographical 
errors,  and  that  he  used  the  later  editions  in  each  case.  In 
none  of  these  instances  does  he  follow  a  reading  for  which 
there  is  no  authority  but  the  first  of  Erasmus. 

The  order  of  the  books  in  Luther's  New  Testament  varied 
somewhat  from  that  of  the  Vulgate  and  Erasmus ;  which  is 
the  one  retained  in  our  Authorized  Version.  Luther  places  Peter 
and  John  immediately  after  Paul's  Epistles.  Then  come  Hebrews, 
James,  Jude,  and  Revelation.  He  based  his  arrangement  on  the 
relative  clearness  of  the  canonical  authority  of  the  books.  His 
order  is  followed  by  Tyndale  (1526),  and  in  all  the  editions 
which  bear  the  name  of  Tyndale,  Matthews,  or  Rogers.  It  is 
also  the  order  in  Coverdale's  Bible.  This  is  one  proof,  among 
Order  of  the  *  g^eat  uumbcr,  of  the  large  intiuence  of  Luther 
BooicsoftheNuw  upou  thosc  vcrsious.  The  "  Great  Bible  "  of  1539, 
OS  amen .  ^j^^  Cromwell  Bible,  frequently  called  the  Cranmer, 
restores  the  arrangement  of  the  Vulgate  —  and  in  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Genevan,  Bishops,  and  the  Authorized.  Luther 
bestowed  great  care  upon  the  division  of  the  text  into  para- 
graphs, and  as  a  result  of  this  there  are  some  changes  in  the 
division  into  chapters,  which  had  been  made  very  imperfectly  in 
the  Vulgate,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  No  German  New 
Testament  appeared  in  Luther's  lifetime  with  the  division  into 
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yerm.    Their  place,  nearly  to  the  close  of  the  century,  was 
I>artly  supplied  by  capital  letters,  dividing  the  page  at  regular 
intervals.     There  were  Introductions  to  the  New  Testament, 
and  to  some  of  the  books:  marginal  notes  and  parallel  passages. 
The  same  spirit  which  had  impelled  Luther  to  prepare  this 
"translation  made  him  eager  to  have  it  as  sjiecdily  as  possible 
the  hands  of  the  people.    This  desire,  no  less  than  the  neces- 
tyof  quelling  the  uproar  and  arresting  the  ruin  which  the 
^f^anaticism  of  Carlstadt  was  bringing  about,  led  to  his  flight 
^r^m  his  prison,  and  his  final  return  to  Wittenberg, 
(  ^farch  14, 1522.)    Here,  in  the  house  of  Amsdorft*, 
^^pecially  with  the  counsel  and  aid  of  Melanchthon,  he  revised 
^18 translation  with  great  care.*     He  interested  in  the  work 
1^19  friend  Spalatin,  the  chaplain,  librarian,  and  private  secre- 
'^ry  at  the  court ;  he  solicited  from  him  aid  in  suggesting  apt 
"Words, "  not  words  of  the  court  or  camp,  but  simple  words ; 
for  this  book  wishes  to  be  luminous  in  simplicity."     lie  ob- 
tained through  him  the  privilege  of  an  inspection  of  the  Elec- 
toral jewels,  that  he  might  more  accurately  render  the  names 
of  the  gems  in  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  Revelation.     They 
"^ere  sent  to  Luther,  and  returned  by  him  through  Cranach, 
^le  great  painter. 

After  a  thorough  revision,  Luther  put  his  New  Testament 
to  press,  urging  on  the  work  of  printing  with  all  his  energies. 
Three  presses  were  kept  going,  from  which  were  thrown  oft' 
ten  thousand  sheets  daily.     Luther  complained  of  the  slow- 
ness of  the  progress.     The  steam-presses  of  our  own  day  would 
Dardly  have  worked  rapidly  enough  for  him.    The  first  edition 
embraced  probably  three  thousand  copies,  and  appeared  about 
^ptember  21  st,  1522.     So  eagerly  was  it  received, 
inat  in  December  another  edition  came  forth.     It 
^as  hailed  with  delight  wherever  the  German  tongue  was 
^sed,  and  within  three  months  of  its  appearance  an  edition 
^as  issued  at  Basel  by  Petri.     It  woke  a  thrill  of  rapture 
everywhere  among  those  who  loved  the  Word  of  God.     None 
received  it  more  eagerly  than  the  pious  women  of  the  time. 
The  people  and  the  evangelical  part  of  the  pastors  vied  with 

*  March  30,  1522.     Omnia  nunc  elimari  (to  polish)  c'.'pimu«>,  Philippus  et  ego. 
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each  other  in  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  greeted  it ; 
Lange,  the  Senior  at  Erfurt,  had  translated  several  of  the 
looks  of  the  Ifew  Testament  into  German :  when  Luther's 
translation  came  into  his  hands,  he  at  once  used  and  cited  it 
in  his  preaching.  Lifted  by  his  noble  evangelical  spirit  above 
the  littleness  of  vanity,  he  was  the  first  to  give  its  true  position 
in  the  Church  to  the  work  which  forever  consigned  his  own  to 
oblivion. 

There  lie  at  our  hand,  as  we  write,  three  early  impressions 
of  these  first  editions.  One  is  a  folio,  dated  1523,  and  was 
printed  by  ITans  Schonsperger,  in  the  city  of  Augsburg.  It 
was  fitting  that  in  that  imperial  city  should  early  appear  a 
work  from  which  sprang  the  great  Confession,  which  was  des- 
tined to  be  set  forth  in  its  halls  a  few  years  later.  The  second 
is  a  Basel  edition,  in  quarto,  of  1523,  with  its  pictures  richly 
colored.  The  third  was  printed  at  Strasburg,  in  1525,  by  John 
Knoblauch.  All  these  editions  have  engravings.  They  are  espe- 
cially rich  in  pictures  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  ;  and  there  the 
Early  inipivB-  ^rtists  havc  been  allowed  ample  room  for  the  play  of 
BioDB.  their  imaginations.     The  discolored  pages,  the  an- 

tique type,  the  grotesque  cuts,  the  strange  devices  of  the  print- 
ers, the  binding  of  stamped  hogskin,  the  curious  clasps,  the 
arms  of  the  old  families  in  whose  libraries  they  once  stood, 
gilt  upon  the  sides  or  engraved  on  book-plates,  the  records  in 
waiting  on  margin  and  fly-leaf,  made  by  men  of  diflferent  gen- 
erations, nay,  a  kind  of  odor  of  the  past  —  all  these,  as  we 
handle  these  ancient  books,  carry  the  mind  back  to  days  long 
gone  —  to  sore  struggles,  whose  blessings  we  enjoy ;  to  the 
seed-time  of  weeping,  whose  harvest-sheaves  we  bear  in  our 
bosom.  In  the  heart  of  those  times  there  comes  before  the 
vision  that  immortal  man  to  whom  the  world  owes  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  AVord,  and  its  own  redemption  by  that  Word 
unbound.  We  see  him  bending  over  his  work  in  the  Wart- 
burg.  There  are  times  when  the  text  beneath  his  eyes  fails 
to  reveal  to  him  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  and  in  the  ardor  of 
prayer  he  raises  them  to  the  Eternal  Source  of  all  illumination, 
and  lifts  them  not  in  vain. 

AV'ell  may  w^e  take  the  Bible  in  our  hands,  reverently  and 
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prayerfully,  most  of  all  because  it  was  God  who  gave  it  to  the 
Fathers.  Well  may  we  lift  it  tenderly  and  gratefully  for  the 
sake  of  martyrs  and  confessors,  who  toiled  and  died  that  it 
might  be  transmitted  to  us  and  to  all  time. 

Amid  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Luther's  translation  of 
the  Hew  Testament  was  received,  there  were,  of     ,   ,   , 

'  .  '  Luther  0       rer- 

course,  not  wanting  voices  whose  tones  were  by  ^im,  Enriy  ene- 
no  means  in  unison  with  the  general  laudation.  ™J^oJ|I'g7^"^ 
One  of  these  growls  of  disapproval  came  from  a 
very  august  source  —  from  a  gentleman  portly  in  form,  and 
charged  by  some  who  professed  to  know  him  well,  with  exhib- 
iting a  self-will  of  the  largest  kind.  He  is  memorable  in  his- 
tory for  winning  the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith  " —  a 
faith  which  he  afterward  had  his  people  burned  to  death  for 
receiving  in  a  part  or  so  which  interfered  with  his  later  dis- 
coveries. Bitterly  dipappointed,  as  he  had  been,  in  his  matri- 
monial anticipations,  he  yet  exhibited  evidences  of  what  Dr. 
Johnson  said  was  illustrated  in  second  marriages :  "  The  tri- 
iimph  of  hope  over  experience."  He  had  entered  into  contro- 
versy with  Luther,  and  had  discovered  that  there  was  one 
Dian,  at  least,  who  was  bold  enough  to  "  answer  a  fool  accord- 
ing to  his  folly,"  although  that  fool  might  wear  a  crown.  Not 
having  it  in  his  power  to  relieve  his  feelings  in  regard  to  Lu- 
ther, in  his  favorite  mode,  which  would  have  been  to  have  had 
Ws  head  taken  oflF,  he  relieved  himself,  as  he  best  could,  by 
venting  his  wrath  in  savage  words,  and  in  trying  to  rouse  the 
enmity  of  others  against  the  man  he  detested  and  feared. 
Henry  the  Eighth  wrote,  in  January,  1523,  to  the  Elector  Fred- 
erick and  to  the  Dukes  John  and  George,  of  Saxony,  as  follows: 
"As  I  was  about  to  seal  this  letter,  I  recollected  that  Luther, 
^  the  silly  book  which  he  put  forth  against  me,  excused  him- 
self from  giving  an  answer  on  certain  points,  on  the  ground, 
that  the  work  of  translating  the  Bible  left  him  no  time  for  it. 
I  thought  it  well,  therefore,  to  solicit  your  attention  to  this 
niatter,  so  that  he  be  not  allowed  to  go  on  with  this  thing.  I 
do  not  think  it  right,  in  general,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
should  be  read  in  the  living  tongues,  and  consider  it  specially 
perilous  to  read  it  in  a 'translation  by  Luther.     Any  one  can 
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forcaee  how  unreliable  he  will  be ;  he  will  corrupt  the  blessed 
Scripturea  by  hiB  false  interpretation,  so  that  the  common  reader^ 
will  believe  that  he  ia  drawing  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  what 
that  accursed  man  has  derived  from  damnable  heretical  books. "* 
The  German  nobles,  to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed,  received 
it  in  very  different  ways.     Duke  George  replied,  that  he  had 
bought  up  all  the  copies  of  Luther's  translation  which  had 
found  their  way  into  his  dominion,  and  had  interdicted  the 
circulation  of  it.     The  Elector  Frederick  and  Duke  John,  in 
their  reply,  passed  over  this  point  with  significant  silence. 

The  mandate  of  Duke  George  spoke  with  special  bitterness 
of  the  pictures  in  Luther's  Xew  Testament,  pictures  which  it 
characterized  as  "  outrageous,  tending  to  throw  scorn  upon  the 
IV>|>e's  holiness,  and  to  confirm  Luther's  doctrine."  Luther's 
comment,  which  he  bestowed  upon  the  Duke  himself,  was,  "I 
am  not  to  be  frightened  to  death  with  a  bladder : "  and  to 
inspire  some  of  his  own  courage  in  others,  he  wrote  his  treatise 
"Of  Civil  Authority  —  how  far  we  owe  allegiance  to  it,"  in 
which  ho  declares  that  rulers  who  suppress  the  Holy  Scriptures 
arc  tyrants  —  murderers  of  Christ  —  worthy  of  a  place  with 
Ilerod,  who  sought  the  life  of  the  infant  Saviour. 
Jerome  Eniser  managed  to  get  himself  involved  in  the  amber 
Tim  <  om.ioi  -  ^f  Luther's  history ;  and  so  we  know  of  him.  After 
(iniiiii.iii<Mi.  Km.  Duke  George  had  entered  on  his  crusade  against 
Luther's  New  Testament,  especially  against  the 
pictures  in  it,  (and  in  this  latter  point,  we  confess,  something 
might  be  urged  for  the  duke,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,)  he 
found  his  Peter  the  Hermit  in  a  Catholic  theologian,  a  native 
of  Ulin,  who  had  studied  at  Tubingen  and  Basle.  He  had  been 
chaphiin  of  Cardinal  Raymond  Gurk,  and  had  travelled  with 
him  through  (icrmany  and  Italy.  On  his  return,  he  obtained 
the  chair  of  Belles-Lettres  at  Erfurt.  Subsequently,  he  became 
Hocrot  ary  and  orator  to  Duke  George.  He  was  originally  a 
friend  of  Luther,  but  his  friendship  was  not  permanent.  It 
gave  way  at  the  Leipzig  disputation,  in  1519,  and  he  transferred 
his  allegiance  to  Eck.  He  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
Uterary  antagonist  of  Luther's  version.     Duke  Greorge,  the 

*  Soo  Gdz,  Uebcrbliolie,  etc.,  p.  300. 
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Bishop  of  Merseburg,  Prince  Adolphus  of  Anhalt,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Meisson,  not  satisfied  with  legal  measures  of  sup- 
pression, called  in  Eraser,  to  use  the  more  formidable  weapon, 
the  pen,  the  gigantic  power  of  which  Luther  was  then  exhib- 
iting. About  a  year  after  the  publication  of  the  first  edition 
of  Luther's  K'ew  Testament,  Eraser  came  forth  with  his  con- 
futation of  it.  lU  title  stated  its  object,  which  was,  to  show 
"On  what  ground,  and  for  what  reason,  Luther's  translation 
should  be  prohibited  to  the  common  people,"  and  he  claimed 
to  have  discovered  in  the  unfortunate  book  about  four  errors 
and  a  quarter,  more  or  less,  to  each  page,  some  "  fourteen 
hundred  heresies  and  falsehoods,"  all  told.  Luther  did  not 
consider  the  work  worthy  of  a  reply  ;  but  Dr.  Regius  took  up 
its  defence,  and  confuted  Eraser  in  the  robust  raanner  which 
characterized  that  very  hearty  age.  It  seeraed,  however,  as  if 
Emser  were  about  to  illustrate  his  honesty  in  the  very  highest 
and  rarest  form  in  which  a  critic  can  commend  himself  to 
human  confidence ;  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  about  to  prepare  a 
l^ok  of  the  sarae  general  kind  as  that  which  he  reviewed,  in 
which  he  could  be  tested  by  his  own  canons,  and  his  right  to 
he  severe  on  others  deraonst rated  by  the  masterly  hand  with 
which  he  did  the  work  himself.  He  prepared  to  publish  a 
counter-translation.  He  had  the  two  qualities,  in  which  many 
translators  have  found  the  sole  proofs  of  their  vocation :  he 
could  not  write  the  language  into  which,  and  did  not  under- 
stand the  language  from  which,  he  was  to  translate.  But  his 
coolness  stood  him  in  better  stead  than  all  the  knowledoce  he 
^ght  have  had  of  Greek  and  German.  With  little  trouble,  he 
produced  a  translation,  equal,  on  the  whole,  as  even  Luther 
tunself  admitted,  to  Luther's  own,  and  literally  free  from  every 
objection  which  he  had  made  to  Luther's.  We  have  had  books 
^"  the  Reformers,  before  the  Reformation ;  on  Lutheranism, 
Wore  Luther,  and  such-like ;  and  another  might  be  written 
OQ  the  Yankees,  before  the  sailing  of  the  Mayflower.  Emser 
^aa  one  of  them. 

The  way  he  did  the  masterly  thing  we  have  mentioned  was 
^his:  He  adopted,  not  stole  (he  was  above  stealing) — he  adopted 
I-Qther's  translation  bodily,  only  altering  him  where  he  had 
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had  the  audacity  to  desert  the  Vulgate  for  the  original.  These 
alterations  removed  nearly  all  the  fourteen  hundred  heresies 
at  a  sweep.  But  this  was  not  enough.  As  the  people  looked 
at  the  "  outrageous "  pictures,  not  merely  in  spite  of  Duke 
George^s  prohibition,  but  with  that  zest  with  which  human 
nature  always  invests  forbidden  things,  it  was  determined  not 
merely  to  have  pictures,  but  the  happy  idea,  which  none  but  men 
nobly  careless  of  their  reputation  for  consistency  would  have 
harl)ored  for  a  moment,  was  fallen  on  —  the  plan  of  having 
the  very  same  ones.  Duke  George  paid  Cranach  forty  rix 
thalers  for  copies  of  them,  and  thus  secured  for  himself  the 
great  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  book  he  had  denounced  going 
forth  in  substance,  and  the  pictures  which  he  had  specially 
assaulted,  scattered  everywhere  by  his  own  ducal  authority. 
In  his  preface,  Emser  has  anticipated  a  style  of  thinking  which 
has  crept  into  our  Protestant  Churches.  He  says: '"  Let  the 
layman  only  attend  to  having  a  holy  life,  rather  than  trouble 
himself  about  the  Scriptures,  which  are  only  meant  for  the 
learned."  "We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  ventilated  in 
our  churches  in  this  country  very  much  in  the  same  vein.  It 
means  about  this :  Be  pious,  be  in  earnest ;  never  mind  having 
ideas  or  doctrines  —  they  only  create  divisions  ;  be  zealous 
about  something,  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong.  You  may 
r(5ad  your  Bibles,  but  be  careful  not  to  form  an  opin/ou  as  to 
their  meaning,  or  if  you  do,  attach  no  importance  to  it  if  any 
one  does  not  agree  with  you.  The  English  moralist  was 
thought  to  go  very  far  when  he  said,  "  He  can't  be  wrong 
whose  life  is  in  the  right ; "  but  we  have  something  beyond 
him  and  Emser;  it  is  in  eflFect:  "He  can't  be  wrong  whose 
sensations  are  of  the  right  kind,"  and  who  gives  himself  up 
blindly  to  the  right  guidance,  and  takes  the  right  newspaper. 
Luther's  New  Testament,  with  Luther's  pictures,  thus 
adopted,  and  with  its  margin  crowded  with  Papistical  notes, 
which  were  meant,  as  far  as  possible,  to  furnish  the  antidote 
to  the  text,  went  forth  to  the  world.  The  preparation  was 
made  for  a  second  edition  of  it.  Duke  George  furnished  for 
it  a  preface,  in  which,  after  exposing  the  enormities  of  Martia 
Luther,  he  characterized  Emser  as  his  dearly  beloved,  the 
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worthy  and  erudite,  and  gave  him  a  copyright  for  his  work, 
which  was  to  reach  over  the  next  two  years.  Poor  Emser, 
Buffocated  in  such  a  profusion  of  praises  and  privileges,  died 
before  he  could  enjoy  any  of  them.  His  vanity  was  very 
great.  One  special  token  of  it  was,  that  he  had  his  coat  of 
arms  engraved  for  the  books  he  published.  A  copy  of  his 
Kew  Testament  lies  before  us,  in  which  there  figures,  as  a  part 
of  his  crest,  that  goat's  head  from  which  Luther  —  whoso 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  was  very  active  —  derived  his  ordinary 
sobriquet  for  Emser,  "  the  goat.'' 

In  his  Treatise  on  Translation,  Luther  thus  characterizes 
lis  opponent  and  his  work :  "  We  have  seen  this  poor  dealer 
in  second-hand  clothes,  who  has  played  the  critic  with  my 
^'ew  Testament,  (I  shall  not  mention  his  name  again  — he  has 
gone  to  his  Judge ;  and  every  one,  in  fact,  knows  what  he 
was,)  who  confesses  that  my  German  is  pure  and  good,  and 
who  knew  that  he  could  not  improve  it,  and  yet  wished  to 
bring  it  to  disgrace.  He  took  my  New  Testament,  almost 
word  for  word,  as  it  came  from  my  hand,  removed  my  preface, 
Dotes,  and  name  from  it,  added  his  name,  his  preface,  and  his 
notes  to  it,  and  thus  sold  my  Testament  under  his  own  name. 
If  any  man  doubts  my  word,  he  need  but  compare  the  two. 
Let  him  lay  mine  and  the  frippery  man's  side  by  side,  and  he 
will  see  who  is  the  translator  in  both.  If  any  man  prefers 
tbe  puddle  to  the  spring,  he  need  not  take  my  work  ;  only,  if 
be  insist  on  being  ignorant  himself,  let  him  allow  others  to 
learn.  If  any  man  can  do  the  work  better  than  I  have  done, 
let  him  not  hide  his  talent  in  a  napkin  ;  let  him  come  forth, 
and  we  will  be  the  first  to  praise  him.  We  claim  no  infalli- 
bility. We  shall  be  thankful  to  those  who  point  out  our  mis- 
^W  Mistakes  we  have  no  doubt  made,  as  Jerome  often 
laade  them  before  us." 

The  Xew  Testament,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  Scrip- 
tures— yet  with  a  pre-eminence  among  them  —  continued  to 
be  the  object  of  Luther's  repeated  study  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  last  revision  of  the  translation  of  the  whole  Bible 
^as  commenced  in  1541.  The  last  edition  printed  under  Lu- 
ther's own  eyes  appeared  in  1545.     In  February,  1546,  he 
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died.*  The  Kxegetical  Library  —  oot  to  speak  of  the  Fatliere, 
and  of  other  indirect  sources  —  had  grown  around  him  aa  he 
advanced.  The  Coiuplutensian  Polyglott,  (1514-18,)  and  the 
editions  of  the  New  Teatanieiit  which  followed  its  text,  had 
orowihorRT.  become  accessible,  Erasmus  had  carried  his  Greek 
liitr.tur*.  New  Testaments,  with  their  translation  and  auno- 

tations,  through  five  editions,  (1516-1535.)  The  fifth  remains 
to  ihis  hour  the  general  basis  of  the  received  text.  The  Aldine 
of  1518  had  been  reprinted  frequently,  Oolinpeus  had  issued 
his  exquisitely  beautiful  t  edition,  (Paris,  1534,)  which  antici- 
pated many  of  the  readings  fixed  by  modern  criticism.  Robert 
Stephens,  the  royal  and  regal  printer,  issued  the  wonderfully 
accurate  :|:  0  niirilicam  edition  of  1546,  the  text  based  upon  the 
Complutensian,  but  with  a  collation  of  sixteen  manuscripts, 
only  a  little  too  late  for  Luther  to  look  upon  it.  Great  ettbrts, 
and  not  unsuccessful,  had  been  made,  especially  by  Kobert 
Stephens,  to  amend  the  current  and  greatly  corrupted  text  of 
the  Vulgate,  (1528-1540.)  Flacius  had  issued  his  Clavis,  the 
immortal  work  in  which  he  developed,  as  had  never  Ikscu  done 
before,  the  principles  of  Ilermcneutica,  (1537.)  Pagninus  had 
done  the  same  work  from  a  relatively  free  Roman  Catholic 
position,  ill  his  Introduction  to  Sacred  Letters,  (1530.)  The 
era  of  Luther  was  an  era  of  translations,  in  whose  results 
there  has  been  siMicilic  improvement  in  detached  renderings, 
but  no  general  advance  whatever.  Germany  has  produced  no 
translation  of  the  Kew  Testament  equal,  as  a  whole,  to  Lu- 
ther's. Our  authorized  English  Version  is  but  a  revision  of 
Tyiidale,  to  whom  it  owes  all  its  generic  excellencies  and 
beauties.  Among  the  Latin  translators,  Pagninus  (1528)  took 
a  high  rank,  by  his  minute  verbal  accuracy,  which  caused  hia 
translation,  in  after  times,  to  be  used  as  an  interlinear.  A 
Latin  version  of  the  New  Testament  appeared  in  1529^  with 
the  imprint  of  Wittenberg,  an  imprint  which  is  probably  spa- 
rious.  It  has  been  believed,  by  many  scholars,  to  liavc  buen 
the  work  of  LtitheriOl^Mfe^^^laile  it  to  Melanchthcm ;  but 
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the  anthorship  has  never  heen  settled.  The  Zurich  trans- 
lators, Leo  Juda  and  his  asBoctates,  had  issued  their  Latin 
version,  marked  by  great  merits,  not  verbal,  as  Pagninus',  hut 
more  in  the  reproductive  manner  of  Luther,  shedding  Hght 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  text,  (1543.) 

Lnther's  version  had  been  followed  by  a  number  of  rival  or 
antagonistic  translations  in  German,  all  of  them  freely  using 
him  —  many  of  them,  in  fact,  being  sabstantiaily  no  more  than 
a  Te-issae  of  Luther  —  with  such  variations  as,  they  supposed, 
jnstified,  sometimes,  by  the  original,  but  yet  more  frequently 
by  the  Vulgate.  Ziirichsentforthits  version, (1527,)  m^,  [r„,|^ 
Uetzer  and  other  fanatics  sent  forth  theirs.  The  "•"* 
Bomiflh  theologians  did  Luther  good  service  by  the  rigorous 
process,  to  which  they  subjected  his  translations  in  every  way. 
To  the  labors  of  Emser  (1527)  were  added  those  of  Dietenber- 
ger,  whose  Bible  appeared  in  1534,  (a  compound  of  Eraser's 
Kweneion  of  Luther's  New  Testament,  of  Luther's  Old  Testa- 
n»ent,and  of  Leo  Juda's  Apocrypha,  with  corrections  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  from  the  Latin,  and  a  body  of  notes,)  and 
of  Eck,  1537.  The  gall  of  their  severity  was  certainly  sweets 
enal  by  the  unconscious  flattery  of  their  plagiarism  —  and 
whatever  may  have  been  the  spirit  in  which  objections  were 
Diaile  to  his  translations,  Luther  weighed  them  carefully,  and 
i^herever  they  had  force,  availed  himself  of  them. 

It  was  the  age  of  inspiration  to  the  translator,  and  the 
foandations  of  Biblical  Versions,  laid  by  its  builders,  will  stand 
'^Mle  the  world  stands.  Luther  had  many  and  great  eompeti- 
•<"»,  in  this  era,  for  the  highest  glory  in  this  graml  work ;  but 
P'»*erity  nf^'^ordB  h\m  the  rank  of  the  greatest  of  Biblical  truns- 
wtors,  '•  Hia  Bible,"  says  Reuss,*  "was,  for  its  era, a  miracle 
"f  acience.  Its  style  sounded  as  the  prophecy  of  a  golden  age 
"f  literature,  and  in  masculiuc  force,  and  in  the  unction  of  the 
"o'j  Spirit,  it  remains  a  yet  unapproached  model,"  For  Lu- 
tW  nay  be  claimed,  that  in  the  great  edifice  of  the  people's 
knowledge  of  Gi3<rs  Word,  he  laid  the  noblest  stone,  the  cor- 
"Wiitone,  in  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament.  Future 
^  may,  by  their  attrition,  wear  away  the  rougher  points  of 
■Geuhiolilcder  Heiligea  Schrifl,  N.  T.,  J  47. 
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its  surface,  but  the  massive  substance  will  abide,  the  8ton% 
itself  can  never  be  displaced. 

Up  to  this  hour,  Luther's  version  of  the  N^ew  Testament  has 
been  the  object  of  minute  examination  by  friend  and   foe. 
Protestant  scholarship  has  subjected  it  to  a  far  severer  test 
Sources  of  de-  ^hau  thc  cnmity  of  Rome  could  bring  to  bear  upon 
fectn  in  Luthor'8  it.     That  particular  mistakes  and  defects  exist  in 
Tew  on  .  ^^ .  ^^  warmest  admirers  will  admit,  but  the  evidence 

of  its  substantial  accuracy  and  of  its  matchless  general  beauty  is 
only  strengthened  by  time.  The  facts  which-  bear  upon  its 
defects  may  be  summed  *  up  in  the  statements  which  follow : 

I.  The  influence  of  the  Vulgate  was  necessarily  very  power- 
ful on  Luther.  It  was  felt  when  he  thought  not  of  it,  felt 
when  he  was  consciously  attempting  to  depart  from  it  where  it 
was  wrong.  Imagine  an  English  translator  preparing  now  a 
version  of  the  New  Testament  —  and  think  how  the  old  version 
would  mould  it,  not  only  unconsciously,  but  in  the  very  face  of 
his  efl:brt  to  shake  off  its  influence. 

II.  Luther's  Greek  text  was  in  many  respects  different  from 
that  now  received,  as  the  received  is  different  from  the  texts 
preferred  by  the  great  textual  critics  of  our  century. 

III.  Luther's  words,  as  they  were  used  and  understood  in  his 
day,  were  an  accurate  rendering  of  the  original,  at  many  places, 
where  change  of  usage  now  fixes  on  them  a  different  sense. 
He  was  right,  but  time  has  altered  the  language.  Luther,  for 
example,  used  "  als,"  where  "  wie  "  (as)  would  now  be  employed ;  ^ 
**  mogen  "  for  ''  vermi^geu,''  (to  be  able ;)  "  etwa  "  for  "  irgend  J 
einmal,"  (sometime  ;)  "schier"  in  the  sense  of  "bald,"  (soon).t       ^ 

IV.  Many  of  the  points  of  objection  turn  on  pure  triviali-      — 
ties. 

V.  Many  of  the  passages  criticized  are  intrinsically  difficult.       — 
Scholars  in  these  cases  are  not  always  agreed  that  Luther  was    -^ 
wrong,  or  yet  more  frequently  when  they  agree  so  far,  they  are  ^^ 
not  agreed  as  to  what  is  to  be  substituted  for  his  rendering. 

♦Hopf.  Wurdigung,  p.  214. 

fOn  the  antiquated  wonis  in  Luther's  Bible,  see  Pischon,  Erklarung.,  Berl.^ 
1S44;  and  Beck,  WSrterbuch  i.  L.*8   BibelUbers.,  Siegen.  u.  Wiesbaden,  1846^ 
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Over  against  this,  the  felicity  in  his  choice  of  words,  the 
exquisite  naturalness  and  clearness  in  his  structure  of  sentences, 
the  dignity,  force,  and  vivacity  of  his  expressions,  j^,.j^^  ^^  ,^. 
his  aflSuence  of  phrase,  his  power  of  compression,  thert  translation, 
and  the  rhythmic  melody  of  his  flow  of  style,  have  excited  an 
admiration  to  which  witness  has  been  borne  from  the  beginning 
by  friend  and  foe.  When  the  time  shall  come,  as  come  it  must, 
when  the  toils  and  discoveries  of  centuries  shall  be  brought  to 
hear  upon  Luther's  version,  in  changes  which  shall  be  recog- 
nized by  the  Church  as  just,  Luther's  grand  work  will  not 
only  remain  in  the  new  as  the  foundation,  but  will  abide  as  the 
essential  body  of  the  structure  itself.  The  German  nation  will 
never  have  a  Bible  for  which,  next  to  its  great  Source,  they 
<An  cease  to  bless  Luther's  name. 


IV. 

CONSERVATIVE  CHURCH  OF  THE  REFORMATION - 
THE  EVANGELICAL  PROTESTANT  (LUTHERAt 
CHURCH.* 


FIRST  at  Wittenberg,  and  not  long  after  at  Zurich,  whe 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  fulness  • 
God's  time  had  been  reached,  "there  blazed  up  a  fire  whl 
had  long  been  hidden  beneath  the  ashes.  It  burst  into- 
mighty  flame.  The  farthest  horizon  of  Nor^ 
of  the*  p^^ifltd  ern  Europe  grew  bright  as  with  some  glorious  S 
ojurch  of  the     ^\^y  ^f  ^j^^  woudrous  elcctric  light,  the  reflecti 

of  which  touched,  with  its  glory,  the  rem<: 
South  —  even  to  Italy  and  Spain.  The  truth,  which  had  b^ 
set  free,  moved  with  bold  steps  to  the  conquest  of  the  hear 

*Gobbrl:  D   relig.  Eigenthiim.  d.  Luth.  u.  ref.  Kirch.     1887. 
AuQUSTi:  Beitr.  i.  Gesoh.  u.  Statist,  der  £t.  Kirch.     1838. 
Hbbinq  :  Gesoh.  d.  kirch.  Unionsb.     1838. 
RuDELBACH :  Rof.  Luth.  u.  Union.     1839. 
Dorner:  D.  Princip.  Una.  Kirch.     1847. 
WiQQKR's:  Statistik.     2  toIs.     1842. 

Ullmann:  Z.  Charakter.  d.  ref.  Kirch,  (in  Stud.  u.  Kritik.     1843.) 
Herzoq:  D.  Einh.  u.  Eigent.  d.  beid.  By.  Schwesterk.    (Berl.l.  Zeitung,  1844« 
NiTZscH :  Prakt.  Theol.     1847. 

Schweizrr:  Die  Glaubensl.  d.  Et.  Ref.  Kirch.     Baub:  Princ.  d.  Ref.  Kirch 
(Both  in  Zeller'«  Jahrb.       1847.) 

Ebrard:  Dogmatik.     1851.     (2d  ed.  1861.) 

Schknkkl:  D.  Princip.  d.  Protestantism.  1852.  Hkppi.  (1850.    Stad.  a.  Krit 

ScHKNKEL.  (1852:  Priniip.     1855:  Unionsberuf.     1858:  Dogm.) 
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of  men.  The  princes  and  people  of  the  great  Germanic  races 
were  ripest  for  its  reception,  and  were  the  firBt  to  give  it  their 
fall  contidence.  Such  a  triumph  of  the  Gospel  had  not  been 
witnessed  since  the  times  of  the  Apostles.  The  corner-stone 
of  the  purified  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  laid  anew — nay, 
it  also  seemed  as  it  were  the  very  top-stone  which  was  laid, 
while  the  regenerated  nations  shouted, '  Grace,  grace ! '  unto 
it.  The  Gospel  won  its  second  grand  triumph  over  the  Law, 
and  a  second  time  Paul  withstood  Peter  to  the  face  because 
he  was  to  be  blamed.  In  place  of  a  bare,  hard  set  of  words, 
of  a  lifeless  and  mechanical  formalism,  there  reappeared  the 
idea,  the  spirit,  and  the  life,  in  the  whole  boundless  fulness 
and  divine  richness  in  which  they  had  appeared  in  the  prim- 
itive Church."*  To  comprehend  the  Reformation,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  trace  the  essential  idea  of  Christianity  through  its 
whole  history.  "  The  Greek  Church  saw  in  Christianity  the 
revelation  of  the  Logos,  as  the  Supreme  Divine  Reason. 
Christianity  was  to  it  the  true  philosophy.  The  Church  of  the 
Vest,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  laid  its  grand  stress  on 
the  Organism  of  the  Church.  There  dwelt  the  truth,  and 
there  the  life-controlling  power."  f  "  Catholicism  had  unfolded 
itself  into  a  vast  system  of  guarantees  of  Christianity ;  but 
the  thing  itself,  the  Christianity  they  were  to  guarantee,  was 
thrown  into  the  shade.    The  antithesis  between  spurious  and 

Oa88:  Qes.  d.  Prot.  Dogmat.     1868. 

Ziller:  Syst.  Zmnglis.   18o3.     Wetzbl:   (Ztschr.  Rudelb.  u.  Guerik.  1863.) 

LiicKi:  Ueb.  d.  Gesohicht.  ein.  richt.  FormuUrung.    (Deutsch.  Zeitschr.  1853.) 

Muuer:  1864-68:  Union. 

Haqixbaoh:  Z.  Beantw.  d.  F.  Ub.  d.  Prino.  d.  Protest.     (Stud.  u.  Krit.  1854.) 

ScHjfBCKiNBUBOEB :  Vcfgl.  Darstell.  d.  Luth.  u.  Ref.  Lehrbeg.     1866.    2  Tola. 

Hakxagk:  Die  Luth.  Kirchc  in  Licht.  d.  Gesohicht.     1856. 

^^dilbach:  Die  Zeichen  d.  Zeit.  inn.  d.  Ev.-Luth.  Kirche.     1857. 

Stahl:  Die  Luth.  Kirche  u.  d.  Union.     2d  ed.  1861. 

Tboicas:  Union  Luth.  Kirch,  u.  Stahl.     1860. 

^^2?DE8HAORN :  BeitrSg.  z.  Kirch.  Verf.  etc.,  d.  Protest.     1864. 

^H!(i8:  Ueber  d.  Princip.  d.  Protestantis.     1866. 

^^Hardt:  Handb.  d.  Dogmat.     2d  ed.  1866. 

^*RJii9:  Luth.  Dogmat.     iii.  1868. 

8«iS8:  Ecclesia  Lutherana:  A  Brief  Surr.  of  E.  L.  C.     1868. 

*  digger's  Statistik,  i.  92.  f  Luthardt,  Dogm.  {  11,  S. 
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real  Christianity  came  tnore  and  more  to  be  narrowed  to  the 
affirmation  or  denial  of  the  validity  of  these  guarantees  — 
until  it  became  the  error  most  fundamental  of  all  errors,  to 
assail  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  and  of  the  Church."  *  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  a  vast  system  of  outward  ordi- 
nances and  institutions  had  grown  up,  a  stupendous  body  of 
ritualistic  legalism  —  under  which  the  old  life  of  the  Gospel 
went  out,  or  became  dim,  in  the  heart  of  millions.  The  pow- 
ers that  ruled  the  Church  were  Moses,  without  the  moral  law, 
and  Levi,  without  his  wife.  The  grand  distinctive  character- 
istic of  the  Reformation  over  against  this,  the  characteristic 
which  conditioned  all  the  rest,  was  that  it  was  evangelical,  a 
restoration  of  the  glad  tidings  of  free  salvation  in  Jesus 
Christ  —  and  thus  it  gave  to  the  regenerated  Church  its 
exalted  character  as  "  Evangelical."  Both  the  tendencies  in 
the  Reformation  claimed  to  be  evangelical.  Both,  as  contrasted 
with  Rome,  rested  on  the  Gospel  ■  Christ  alone ;  grace  alone  ; 
justification  by  foith  alone ;  the  Bible  the  only  rule ;  but  in 
what  is  now  styled  the  Lutheran  Church,  the  Evangelical  prin- 
ciple, as  opposed  to  legalistic,  deterministic,  and  rationalistic 
tendencies,  came  to  a  more  consistent  development,  both  in 
doctrine  and  life. 

The  large  body  of  Christians  whose  historical  relation  to  the 

great  leader  of  the  Reformation  is  most  direct,  forms  a  Church, 

which,  in  the  language  of  a  writer  of  another  communion,t 

EvanRoiicai  Pro-  "  ^^  ^^^^  most  important,  the  greatest,  the  most 

tostani  Church,      wclghty  of  thc   cliurchcs "  which  arose  in  that 

glorious  revolution.  It  has  been  her  misfor- 
tune to  be  known  to  English  readers,  not  through  her  own 
matchless  literature,  but  by  the  blunders  of  the  ignorant,  the 
libels  of  the  malicious,  and  the  distorted  statements  of  the 
partisan.  Yet  it  would  be  easy  to  present  a  vast  array  of 
evidence  in  her  favor,  which  should  be  taken,  not  from  the 
lanii:uage  of  her  apologists,  but  exclusively  from  the  writings 
of  large-minded  and  intelligent  men  in  other  churches ;  and 
if,  in  this  sketch  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  the  reader  should 
be  struck  with  the  fact  that  in  sustaining  our  position  by  cita- 

*  Marteusen,  30. 

t  Goebel.     Die  rclig.  EigeDthiimlicbk.  d.  Luther. n.  reform.  Kirch.,  1887. 
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tions,  our  own  authors  seem  to  be  passed  by  iu  some  eases 

where  they  might  appropriately  be  quoted,  he  will  account  for 

It  by  the  preference  which  we  naturally  feel  for  the  testimony 

of  those  who  can  be  suspected  of  no  partiality  for  the  object 

of  their  eulogy. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  in  denominational  history,  that,  as  an 
ordinary  rule,  the  more  large,  catholic,  and  churchly  the  title  of 
a  sect,  the  smaller,  narrower,  and  more  sectarian  is  D«nou)ination- 
the  body  that  bears  it.  In  a  certain  respect,  the  *^  ^""'^ 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  one  of  the  narrowest  of  sects,  first, 
becanse  of  the  bigotry  of  its  exclusiveness,  not  only  over  against 
the  Protestant  bodies,  but  also  toward  the  venerable  Church 
of  the  Orient,  with  which  it  is  in  such  large  doctrinal  and  ritual 
affinity,  and  with  which  it  was  once  so  closely  united,  but  in 
which  there  has  been  produced  by  irritating  and  aggressive  acts 
a  more  than  Protestant  ardor  of  aversion  to  the  Papal  See ;  and 
secondly,  because  of  its  building  upon  a  solitary  earthly  see  as  a 
foundation.  If  you  look  round  among  the  Protestant  bodies, 
you  will  find  such  glorious  titles  as  "  Disciples  of  Christ," 
"Charchof  God,"  ^'Christians,"  worn  as  the  distinctive  cogno- 
men of  recent,  relatively  small,  heretical  or  fanatical  bodies,  who 
We  largely  denounced  all  sectarianism,  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing up  new  sects  of  the  extremest  sectarianism,  and  who  reject 
the  testimony  of  ages  and  the  confessions  of  Christendom,  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  in  tbeir  place  the  private  opinion  of  some 
pretentious  heresiarch  of  the  hour.  The  latest  assaults  upon  the 
old-fashioned  denominationalism  are  made,  every  now  and  then, 
hy  Bome  new  church,  the  statistics  and  leading  features  of 
^hich  are  somewhat  as  follows :  ministers,  one ;  members, 
intermittijnt  from  the  sexton  up  to  a  moderate  crowd,  accord- 
JDg  as  the  subject  of  the  sermon  advertised  on  Saturday  takes 
or  does  not  take  the  fancy  of  those  who  spend  the  Lord's  day 
in  hunting  lions  ;  churches,  one  (over,  if  not  in,  a  beer  saloon ;) 
creed,  every  man  believes  what  he  chooses  ;  terms  of  member- 
^Wp,  every  one  who  feels  like  it  shall  belong  till  he  chooses  to 
leave.  This  uncompromising  body,  which  looks  forward  to 
the  Rpeedy  overthrow  of  all  Christendom  because  all  Christen- 
dom rests  on  human  creeds,  is  styled  "  Church  of  the  Ever- 
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lasting  Gospel,"  "Pure  Bible    Christians  Church,"  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind. 

Had  the  Lutheran  Church  chosen  her  own  name,  therefore, 
it  would  have  furnished  no  presumption  against  her  —  it  would 
have  only  shown  that,  as  sectarianism  may  take  the  names 
which  point  to  a  general  catholicity,  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  most  truly  catholic  of  Christian  bodies  might  be  willing 
to  submit  to  the  historical  necessity  of  assuming  a  name  which 
seemed  to  point  to  a  human  originator.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  true  Catholics  were  tauntingly  called  Athanasians,  and 
could  not  repudiate  the  name  of  Athanasius  without  faith- 
lessness to  the  triune  God  himself.  But  our  Church  is  not 
responsible  for  this  portion  of  her  name.  She  has  been  known 
by  various  titles,  but  her  own  earliest  and  strongest  preference 

was  for  the  name  Evangelical,  (1525,)  and  many 

.vnnge  ca .  ^^  ^^^  most  dcvotcd  sons  have  insisted  on  giv- 
ing her  this  title  without  any  addition.  No  title  could  more 
strongly  express  her  character,  for  pre-eminently  is  her  system 
one  which  announces  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  which 
excites  a  joyous  trust  in  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  which  makes 
the  word  and  sacraments  bearers  of  saving  grace.  In  no 
system  is  Christ  so  much  as  in  the  Lutheran  ;  none  exalts  so 
much  the  glory  of  his  person,  of  his  office,  and  of  his  work. 
The  very  errors  with  which  her  enemies  charge  the  Lutheran 
Church  are  those  which  would  arise  from  an  excess  in  this 
direction.  If  she  believed  in  a  local  ubiquity  of  Christ's  whole 
person,  (as  she  does  not,)  this  would  be  the  excess  of  faith  in 
his  presence;  if  she  believed  in  consubstantiation,  (as  she  does 
not,)  this  would  show  that  though  her  faith  in  Christ  was 
blind,  yet  it  hesitated  at  nothing  which  seemed  to  rest  on  his 
word  ;  if  she  denied  the  obligation  of  the  Church  to  keep  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  (as  she  does  not,)  it  would  show  that  she 
had  carried  to  excess  her  disposition  to  see  in  Christ  the  sub- 
stance of  all  shadows.  Happy  is  the  Church  whose  failings 
bear  in  the  direction  of  safety,  which,  if  it  err,  errs  not  in  a  legal- 
istic direction,  but  in  an  excess  of  evangelism.  The  heart  of 
unbelief  works  only  too  surely  in  reducing  an  excess ;  but  how 
shall  a  Church  be  revived,  which,  in  its  very  constitution,  is 
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defective  in  the  evangelical  element  ?    The  name  Evangelical 
18  now  given,  out  of  the  bounds  of  the  Lutheran  Churcli,  to 
the  Christianity  of  the  heart  everywhere,  to  all  that  makes 
much  of  Christ  in  the  right  way.     It  is  a  poor  trick  of  some 
extravagant    party   within   a  party — some   paltry   clique  in 
Protestantism  at  large,  or  in  one  of  its  communions — to  attempt 
to  monopolize  the  name  Evangelical.     Where  tlioughtful  men 
accept  the  word  in  this  narrowed  sense,  they  despise  it  —  but 
it  is,  in  its  true,  original  compass,  a  noble,  a  glorious  name,  not 
to  be  lightly  abandoned  to  those  who  abuse  it.     The  true  cor- 
rective of  abuse,  is  to  restore,  or  hold  fast  the  right  use.     Our 
Church,  to  which  it  belongs  in  the  great  historic  sense,  has  a 
claim  in  her  actual  life,  second  to  none,  to  wear  it.     She  is  the 
Evangelical  Church. 

At  the  Diet  of  Spire,  (1529,)  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Con- 
fessors, from  their  protest  against  the  government  of  tlie  Bisbo|>8 
^Dd  against  the  enforced  imposition  of  the  Mass,  received  the 
name  of  Protestants.  This  continued  to  be  the  diplomatic  style 
<>f  the  Church  till  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  1648. 
"The  name  Protestants,"  says  Archbishop  Bram- 
'^^\  "is  one  to  which  others  have  no  right  ]>ut  by  commu- 
nion  with  the  Lutherans."  This  name,  in  European  usage,  is 
^<l^,to  a  large  extent,  still  confined  to  them. 

^^  Poland  and  Hungary,  the  official  title  of  our  communion 
)8 "  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Coxfession,"  and  this     ^j,^,,^,,  ,,f  ^^^ 
^*  ^he  name  which,  on  the  title-page  of  the  Form  of  Aiu^burgCuf^ 
^^ncord,  and  repeatedly  within  it,  is  given  to  our 
^•^Qfches.* 

•^e  name  Lutheran  was  first  used  by  Eck,  when  he  published 

;"6  Bull  against  Luther.    Pope  Hadrian  VI.  (1522;  employed 

.  » ^Iso,  as  a  term  of  reproach.     It  was  applied  by  the  lioiuan- 

^.  ^  to  all  who  took  part  against  the  PojK'.f     Luther  strongly 

'Approved  of  the  use  of  his  name,  while  he  warned  men  at 

■I- 

*' Elector*,  Prince,  and  States  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,"  '*  who  embrace 

Augsbarg  Confewion."     Gerhard,  in  the  title-page  of  his  **Confe.HJsio  Caih- 

"*^^  ":  "  The  Catholic  and  Erangelical  doctrine  as  it  is  professed  by  the  churches 

^^ed  •  mddictje;  to  the  Augsburg  Confession." 

^  In  the  German  of  the  Apologj  of  the  A.  C,  213,  44,  it  is  said:  '*  The  saring 

the  precious.  Holy  Gospel,  they  call  Lutheran." 


Prot»^tanl. 
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the  same  time  against  such  a  repudiation  of  it  as  might  seexn 
to  imply  a  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  God's  word  preached  \yy 
him.  "It  is  ray  doctrine,  and  it  ia  not  my  doctrine;  it  ia  in 
my  hand,  hut  God  put  it  there,  Luther  wiil  linve  nothing  to  do 
with  Lutheraiiism except  fisitteacheslIolyScriptnre 
purely."*  "Let  us  not  call  our  Church  Lutheran," 
said  Gustavus  Erichson,  King  of  Sweden, "  let  u.s  call  it  Christian 
and  Apostolic."  The  Church  simply  tolenitoa  the  name  to 
avoid  the  misupprehension  and  confusion  which  would  arise  if 
it  were  laid  aside,  "We  do  not  call  ourselves  Lntherana,  but 
are  so  styled  hy  our  enemies,  and  we  permit  it  as  a  token  of  otir 
consent  with  the  pure  teaching  of  the  word  which  Luther  set 
forth.  We  suffer  ourselves  to  hear  hie  name,  not  as  of  one  who 
has  invented  a  new  faitli,  but  of  one  who  has  re-stoi-ed  the  old,  aii<l 
purified  the  Church."  t  "Our  faith  does  not  rest  upon  Luthev's 
authority.  AVe  hearken  to  the  voice  of  Christ  in  his  word,  to 
which,  as  his  faithful  teacher  and  servant,  Luther  led  us-' 
"We  are  called  Lutherans  only  by  Papists  and  other  secta- 
rians, as  in  the  ancient  Church  the  Arians  styled  those  wlio  held 
the  true  faith  Athanasiana."  In  the  Form  of  Concord,  indeG?<i' 
the  Church  has  uttered  a  solemn  protest  against  all  humf**' 
authority,  which  ought  forever  to  remove  the  misappreheusio*^- 
that  any  otlier  position  is  concedcsd  to  Luther  than  that  of  * 
witness  for  the  truth.  % 

It  is  not  indeed  difficult  to  see  why  the  name  of  Lutlic;^ 
should  attach  itself  so  firmly  to  the  part  of  the  Church  >*' 
whose  Reformation  he  was  the  noblest  worker.  He  was  thajif^^ 
Reformer  —  the  one  from  whom  the  whole  Reformation  o^ 
the  Sixteenth  Century  evolved  itself.  What  may  be  the  Aa*^- 
Bfiiwii  uf  ihB  ^^  ^^^  private  opinions  of  others  has  nothing  to  <Ao 
'nimf.  with  this  question.     A  reformer  is  not  one  wli" 

thinks  reformation,  hut  one  who  brings  it  about.  Men  bad 
not  only  had  reformatory  ideas  before  Luther  was  born,  but 
had  died  for  them,  and  in  some  sense,  though  not  utterly,  had 
died  in  vain.     The  names  of  Wiclif,  IIuss,  Jerome  of  Prague, 

e  paasBges  coUecled  in  Colta's  Qerbard,  xi,  229. 

nl;  Loci,  li.  2*24,  228,  2iiO. 

Concord,  518,  2,  8.  , 
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and  Savanarola,  will  be  forever  dear  to  mankind.    Yet  the  Re- 
formers before  the  Reformation  were  only  such  potentially. 
So  often  did  the  Reformation  seem  to  hang  upon  Luther's  own 
person,  that  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  God  gave  him  the 
place  he  filled,  because  there  was  no  other  man  of  his  age  to 
fill  it.    With  all  the  literary  grace  of  Erasmus,  how  feeble 
does  he  seem,  "spending  his  life,"  as  Luther  happily  said, 
"trying  to  walk  on  eggs  without  breaking  them."     Without 
Luther,  we  see  no  evidence  that  the  Reformation  of  'the  six- 
teenth century  would  have  taken  place,  or  that  the  names 
of  Zwingle,  Melanchthon,  or  Calvin  would  occupy  their  present 
place  in  history.     Xo  position  is  so  commanding  as  that  of  Lu- 
ther.   He  rises  above  the  crowned  heads,  above  the  potentates 
in  Church  and  in  State,  and  above  all  the  Reformers  of  his  era. 
In  this  or  that  respect  he  has  had  equals  —  in  a  few  respects  he 
has  had  superiors,  but  in  the  full  circle  of  those  glorious  gifts 
of  nature  and  of  grace  which  form  a  great  man,  he  has  had 
00  superiors,  and  no  equals.    He  sustained  a  responsibility  such 
as  never  rested  upon  any  other  man,  and  he  proved  himself 
siifficient  for  it.     In  the  Reformation,  of  the  Germanic  and 
Scandinavian  type,  his  views  carried  great  weight  with  them. 
His  name  to  this  hour  is  revered  with  a  singleness  and  passion- 
^teuesg  of  affection  without  a  parallel,     l^o  man  was  able  to 
^ake  to  the  Swiss  type  of  Reformation,  the  attitude  Luther 
^ook  to  the  Germanic.    In  its  own  nature,  the  Reformed  divi- 
sion has  no  ideal  embodied  in  an  actual  life  ;  it  cannot  have  a 
Solitary  man  who  is  its  microcosm.     It  can  have  no  little 
Cosmos,  because  it  has  no  great  Cosmos ;  it  can  have  no  name 
equally  revered  in  all  its  branches.     Luther  is  more  a  hero  to 
it  than  any  one  of  its  own  heroes.     It  could  have  at  best  but 
a    unity   like  that   of   those  great   stars  which  have    been 
broken,  and  as    asteroids    are  now  separate  in  their  unity. 
But,  in  fact,  it  has  no  unity,  no  tendency  to  draw  around  a 
common  historical  centre.     It  binds  itself  closely  to  the  par- 
ticular nationalities  in  which  it  is  found.     It  is  German,  Dutch, 
Scotch.     Out  of  this  arises  a  confusion,  when  these  churches 
make  a  transition  into  other  nationalities.     So  little  is  there 
of  the  tendency  to  unity,  that  they  keep  up  their  old  divisions 
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with  their  old  names,  when  they  have  put  an  ocean  hetween 
them  and  the  land  of  their  origin.  The  name  of  the  national 
tongue  cleaves  to  the  body,  until  the  vague  yearning  of  union-* 
istic  feeling  overcomes  the  Calvinistic  positiveness,  or  the 
sense  of  the  living  nationality  completely  overcomes  the  tradi- 
tionary feeling  of  the  old,  or  a  broader  catholicity  is  substituted 
for  the  earlier  denominational  feeling.  Then  only  the  name 
of  tongue  or  race  drops,  but  with  it  vanishes  an  evidence,  if 
not  a  source  of  fealty  to  the  original  tendency  of  the  Zwinglo- 
Calvinistic  Reformation. 

The  Swiss  lleformation,  which  had  commenced  with  the 
IMagianizing  and  rationalistic  tendency  imparted  by  Zwingle, 
was  riHloomod  by  Calvin,  who,  under  influences  originating  in 
the  Lutheran  Church,  was  brought  to  that  profounder  faith 
which,  in  many  of  its  a8j)ects,  is  a  concession  to  the  Lutheran 
system  over  against  the  Zwinglian.  Calvin  was,  as  compared 
with  Zwingle,  Lutheranizing  in  doctrine  and  in  worship;  but, 
as  oi>mparod  with  Luther,  he  was  Zwinglianizing  in  both.  But 
the  Luthoraniznig  element  which  Calvin  brought,  and  by 
which  ho  saved  the  Swiss  tendoncv  from  early  transition  to 
ohai>s,  was  not  sufficient  to  overcome  all  its  defects.  The  com- 
|>iinitivo  unity  of  Calvinism  has  been  broken  in  upon  by  the 
nationalizing  tendency  showing  itself  in  the  rise  of  a  variety 
of  national  cnvils,  whore  thoro  was  little  real  difl:erence  of 
divirino:  by  the  internal  SiVtarian  tendoncv  producing  Calvin- 
istic denominations  within  the  national  Calvinistic  churches; 
and  bv  tho  branchin^r  otf  \>i  Arminian  and  other  sects.  The 
Lutheran  Churv^h.  oti  the  other  hamL  has  had  a  great  relative 
unilv.  It  has  not  tolt  itsolf  dividtHl  bv  tho  nationalities  into 
which  it  is  distribuiiHl.  It  has  a  vvmmon  Confession  through- 
out tho  world  ;  and  while  it  repudiates  tho  idea  that  true  unity 
doivnds  ujvM\  outwar\i  unifonnity,  its  unity  of  spirit  has 
wrxHicht  a  sulv>tantial  likoni^ss  thrv^uirhout  the  world,  in  life, 
usAgv\  and  worshi|\  In  view  v^f  all  those  facts,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising: that  tho  name  vM"  l.uthor  has  adhered  to  the  Church. 
It  has  an  historical  dottnifonoss  which  no  other  of  the  greatest 
MUttcs  as^vnato^i  with  tho  KotV^rmativ^n  would  have.  The 
<rf  ZwinirK\  a*  a  whole,  i*  not  now  the  confessional 
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system  of  any  denomination.  The  Arniinians  who  would  accept 
his  sacramental  views,  reject  his  fatalistic  ideas.  The  Cal  vinists 
reject  his  sacramental  views  and  his  Pelagianism.  The  name  of 
Calvin  would  not  define  denominational  character ;  for  within 
the  Calviuistic  denominations  there  is  so  real  a  diversity  that 
parts  of  the  Reformed  Churches  vary  more  from  each  other  than 
those  most  in  affinity  with  the  Lutheran  Church  vary  from  it. 
Of  all  the  Church-names  suggested  by  the  ingenuity  of  men,  by 
theeamity  of  foes,  or  by  the  partiality  of  friends,  what  name,  in 
the  actual  state  of  Christianity,  is  preferable  to  the  name  Lu- 
theran ?  The  name  "  Christian  "  has  no  divine  Warrant.  First 
used  at  Antioch,  it  may  have  been  meant  as  a  reproach ;  and  St. 
Peter  alludes  to  it  only  as  actually  used,  not  as  commanded, 
^e  know  that  "  Nazarenes  "  and  "  Galileans  "  were  the  earlier 
names  of  the  disciples  of  Christ.  To  assume  the  name  Christian, 
or  any  other  title  which  belongs  to  all  believers,  as  the  exclusive 
name  of  any  part  of  Christendom,  is  in  the  last  degree  pre- 
sumptuous. The  name  "  Catholic  "  is  also  without  divine  com- 
n^and:  it  embraces  the  whole  true  Church  invisible ;  and  while 
our  Church  claims  that  her  true  members  are  a  part  of  this 
Church  Catholic,  and  that  she  confesses  in  all  their  purity  its 
<ioctrines,  she  would  repudiate  the  claim  of  any  particular 
Church  to  the  sole  possession  of  this  great  title.  The  "  Ortho- 
dox Church  "  of  the  East  is  only  entitled  to  that  name  if  the 
'^tof  Christendom  is  heterodox.  "Roman  Catholic"  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  The  Church  which  bears  it  ceases  to 
•^Catholic  just  in  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  Roman.  To 
^11  a  church  "Episcopal,"  is  to  give  it  a  title  which  only 
["f^arks  its  government,  and  that  a  government  not  peculiar  to 
^^'  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  Greek  Church,  the  Oriental 
^cts,  are  all  Episcopal  in  government.  To  limit  it  by  "  Pro- 
*^tant"  still  leaves  it  vague.  The  Lutheran  Church  in 
Denmark,  in  Norway,  and  in  Sweden,  and  the  Moravian 
Churches  are  Episcopal  in  government  and  Protestant  in  doc- 
^i^ne.  The  name  "  Presbyterian  "  only  indicates  a  form  of  gov- 
^^ment  in  which  great  bodies  of  Christians  concur  who  diiier 
^^  faith  and  usage.  "  Methodist "  simply  preserves  a  college 
Nickname,  and  is  given  to  a  variety  of  bodies.     "Methodist 
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Episcopal  "  unites  that  nickname  with  a  form  of  government 
older  and  wider  than  Methodism.  The  name  "  Baptists  "  only 
indicates  the  doctrine  concerning  the  external  mode  and  the 
proper  candidates  for  a  Christian  sacrament,  and  covers  a  great 
number  of  communions  which  have  nothing  else  in  common. 
The  name  "  Reformed  "  applies  to  a  species  that  belongs  to 
a  genus.  There  is,  indeed,  in  every  case,  a  history  which  ex- 
plains, if  it  does  not  justify,  these  names:  nevertheless,  every 
one  of  them,  as  the  distinctive  name  of  a  communion,  is  open 
to  the  charge  of  claiming  too  much,  expressing  too  little,  or 
of  thrusting  an  accident  into  the  place  of  an  essential  principle. 
The  necessity  of  distinctive  names  arises  from  the  indisputable 
divisions  of  Christendom,  and  in  the  posture  of  all  the  facts 
the  name  of  Luther  defines  the  character  of  a  particular 
Church  as  no  other  could.  It  has  been  borne  specifically  by 
but  one  Church ;  and  that  Church,  relieved  as  she  is  of  all 
the  responsibility  of  assuming  it,  need  not  be  ashamed  of  it. 
No  name  of  a  mere  man  is  more  dear  to  Christendom  and  to 
humanity.  It  is  a  continual  remembrancer  of  the  living  faith, 
the  untiring  energy,  the  love  of  Christ  and  of  men,  on  the 
part  of  one  who  did  such  eminent  service  to  the  Church,  that 
men  cannot  think  of  her  without  thinking  of  him. 

The  name  thus  given  her  in  scorn  by  her  foes  stands,  for 
historical  reasons,  in  conjunction  with  the  name  she  first  chose 
for  herself.  As  distinct  from  the  Romish  Church,  and  all 
churches  which  obscure  the  grace  of  the  Gospel,  or  do  not 
confess  its  doctrines  in  all  their  fulness,  let  her  consent  to  be 
called  THE  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH,  to 
testify,  if  God  so  please,  to  the  end  of  time,  that  she  is  neither- 
ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  nor  of  Christ's  servant  who, 
in  the  presence  of  earth  and  of  hell,  restored  that  Gospel, 
preached  it,  lived  it,  and  died  in  the  triumphs  of  its  faith. 

Our  age  has  been  extraordinarily  fertile  in  eftbrts  at  defining 
the  distinctive  and  antithetical  characteristics  of  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  Churches.  One  age  develops  principles — another 
speculates  on  them.  The  sixteenth  century  was  creative  —  the 
nineteenth  is  an  age  of  cosmogonies:  the  one  made  worlds  — 
the  other  disputes  bow  they  were  made.     "  The  owl  of  Mi- 
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nerva/'says  Hegel, "  always  flaps  her  wings  in  the  twilight."* 
Gobel,  Nitzsch,  and  Heppe  aflSrm  that  in  Reformed  Protest- 
antism, the  formal  principle  of  the  exclusive  normal  authority 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (acknowledged  by  both)  is  the  domi- 
nating principle.     In  Lutheran  Protestantism,  the  material 
principle,  justification  by  faith,  (acknowledged  by  both,)  dom- 
inates.   In  the  former.  Scripture  is  regarded  more  exclusively 
as  the  sole  source ;  in  the  latter,  more  as  the  norm  of  a  doc- 
trine which  is  evolved  from  the  analogy  of  faith,  and  to  which, 
consequently,  the  pure  exegetical  and  confessional  tradition  of 
the  Church  possesses  more  value.      Ilerzog  says     Distinctive 
that  Lutheran  Protestantism  is  the  antithesis  to  principle  of  the 
the  Judaism  of  the  Romish  Church  —  an  antith- 
esis which  has  imparted  to  the  Lutheran  doctrines  a  Gnos- 
ticizing  tinge:   the  Reformed  Protestantism  was  opposed  to 
the  paganism  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  thus  came  to  exhibit 
^n  its  doctrine  a  Judaizing  ethical  character.    Schweizer  says : 
*'  The  Reformed  Protestantism  is  the  protestation  against  every 
^^xlication  of  the  creature,  and,  consequently,  lays  its  empha- 
sis on  the  absoluteness  of  God,  and  the  sovereignty  of  his  will. 
This  is  its  material  principle,  with  which  coheres  the  exclusive 
^itiphasizing  of  Scripture  as  the  normal  principle."    In  a  sim- 
ilar vein   of  thought,  Baur  says :    "  The   Reformed  system 
l>^.gins  above,  and  comes  down ;  the  Lutheran  begins  below,  and 
ascends."     We  might  perhaps  phrase  it :  the  Reformed  begins 
^"ith  God,  and  reasons  down  to  manward  ;  the  Lutheran  begins 
'^ith  man,  and  reasons  up  to   God  ward.     In  opposition  to 
this  view,  Schneckenburger  says  that  the  distinction  does  not 
arise  from  the  predominance  of  the  theological  in  the  one  sys- 
t^^m,  of  the  anthropological  in  the  other,  of  the  absolute  idea 
^f  God  upon  the  one  side,  or  of  the  subjective  consciousness 
of  salvation  on  the  other,  but  in  the  different  shape  taken  in 
the  two  systems  by  the  consciousness  of  salvation  itself;  from 
^hich  it  results  that  the  one  system  falls  back  upon  the  eter- 
^1  decree,  the  other  is  satisfied  to  stop  at  justification  by  faith. 
Stahl,  approximating  more  to  the  view  of  Schweizer,  finds  in 
the "  absolute  causality  "  of  God  the  dominating  principle  of 

*£abni8,  Princip.  d.  Protestant., 4. 
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the  Reformed  doctrine,  and  regards  it  as  its  characteristic 
that  its  line  of  thought  is  adverse  to  the  recognition  of 
mysteries.*  "  The  entire  structure  of  the  Reformed  Church 
is  determined,  on  the  one  side,  by  a  motive  of  opposition  to 
the  mysterious,  (no  actual  dispensation  by  the  means  of  grace,) 
which  was  imparted  to  it  by  Zwingle ;  and  on  the  other  side,  by 
the  evangelical  theocratic  impulse,  (the  glorification  of  God  in 
the  congregation,)  which  was  derived  from  Calvin."  f  How 
far  these  estimates  may  be  accepted  as  well-grounded,  onr 
readers  can  judge  with  the  facts  more  fully  before  them. 

The  Lutheran  Church  has  peculiar  claims  upon  the  interest 
of  the  thoughtful  reader  of  history,  as  she  is  the  oldest,  the 
most  clearly  legitimate,  the  most  extensive  of  Protestant 
Churches,  and  in  a  certain  sense  the  mother  of  them  all.  Em- 
bracing the  North  of  Europe,  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  the 
German  States,  with  millions  of  her  children  in  Russia,  Hun- 
gary, Poland,  France,  Holland,  and  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  globe  where  Protestantism  is  tolerated,  she  speaks  in  more 
tongues,  and  ministers  in  more  nationalities  than  all  the  others 
GHimaananm-  togctlier.  Shc  is  the  most  conservative  of  them 
ractorof  the  Lu-  fti)^  though  shc  borc   the  first  and  greatest  part 

th«ran  Church.  ..t  ^t«  •  .ii-ii'fl 

m   the    most    daring  aggression  on    established * 

error.      No  church  has  so  vigorously   protested   against   th< 
abuses  of  human   reason,  and   none   has   done  so   much   foi 
the  highest  culture   of   the   human    mind — she   has  mad< 
Germany  the  educator  of  the  world.     No  church  has  beei 
so   deeply  rooted    in   the  verities  of  the   ancient   faith,  an< 
none  has  l>eon  marked  by  so  much  theological  progression :  ii 
none  has  independent  religious  thought  gone  forth  in  sucl 
matohloss  ornature  of  learning,  and  under  such  constant  con- 
trol of  a  genuine  moderation.     Xo  church  has  enunciated  more 
boldly  the  principles  of  Christian  liberty,  and  none  has  been 
BO  fnv  fn>m  a  tendency  to  pervert  it  to  licentiousness.     No 
chun*h  has  more  reverently  bowed  to  the  authority  of  God's 
Word,  and  none  has  l>een  more  fixn}  from  the  tendency  to  sect 
and  schism.     More  than  forty  millions  of  the  human  race 
acknowledge  her  as  their  spiritual  mother;   and  she  gives 
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them  all,  not  only  the  one  rule  of  faith,  but  she  does  what  no 
other  church  does:  acknowledging  the, Bible  as  the  only  authority j 
she  jives  to  her  various  nationalities  one  confession  of  faith^  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  of  which  the  most  popular  historian 
of  the  Reformation,  a  French  Calvinist,  says:  "It  will  ever 
remain  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  human  mind  enlight- 
ened by  the  Spirit  of  God,"  and  which  Bishop  Bull  calls  "  the 
greatest,  the  most  noble  and  ancient  of  all  the  confessions  of 
the  Reformed  Churches."  This  immortal  document  furnishes 
an  integral  defining  term  to  the  Lutheran  Church.  Through  all 
time  and  in  all  lands  this  is  hers :  it  is  her  grand  distinction 
that  she  is  the  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession. 

It  has  been  said  with  some  truth   that   the  Evangelical 
Intheran  development  of  Christianity  is  closely  allied  with 
that  of  Augustine,  but  it  is  wholly  remote  from  his  fatalistic 
tendencies,  and  from  his  indeterminate  and  often  self-contra- 
dictory attitude  toward  many  important  points  of  doctrine. 
The  Romish  Church  makes  divine  things  objects  of  sense^  the 
Bltra-Protestant   principle  would  make  them   objects  of  the 
^•^^^er standing^  the  Lutheran  Church  holds  them  as  objects  of 
fnth.    The  Romish  Church  too  much  confounds  the  divine 
*^d  the  human,  as  for  example,  in  the  person  of     The  Lutheran 
Christ,  in  Scripture,  in  the  Church,  and  in  the  church.  The  rh- 
^-^craments.     Ultra-Protestantism   separates  them  cCrch^.    The 
^^^  much.      The  Evangelical   Lutheran   Church  "omiBh  church, 
^^'ds  herself  alike  remote  from  confounding  and  from  sepa- 
^^^T\^  them,  and  maintains  them  as  at  once  distinct  in  their 
^^^nce,  and  inseparable  in  their  union.*    "  Zwingle's  labors 
^^i^e  from  the  outward  to  the  inward,  Luther's  wholly  from 
^^  inward  to  the  outward.     The  Reformed  Reformation,  like 
^'^    the  earlier  efforts,  would   probably  have  failed,   if  the 
^^formed  had  not  received  from  Luther  the  internal  element 
^^   faith.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  that  Reformation  which 
^^B  actually  brought  to  pass,  was  begun  by  Luther.     With 
^U  justice,  in  this  respect,  he  is  entitled  to  be  called  the  first 
^^former."t     "The  Lutheran  Church  is  the  most  glorious 
^^d  most  complete  earthly  image  of  the  invisible  Church. 

*  RuHi,  Lehrb.  d.  K.  G.,  ed.  6th,  1868,  {  140.  f  Ooebel,  52. 
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The  word  in  the  spirit,  the  spirit  in  the  word,  the  body  in  th 
idea,  the  idea  in  the  body,  the  visible  in  tlie  invisible,  and  thi 
again  in  that,  tlie  human  and  natural  in  the  divine  and  supei 
natural,  and  these  latter  elements  again  in  the  former  —  tlii 
is  what  she  aims  at,  and  this  it  is  she  has.  As  the  Roniis 
Chnreh  represents  mere  rest  and  stability,  the  Reformed  mcr 
unrest  and  mobility,  and  both  are  consequently  defective  i 
development  and  in  history  in  the  highest  sense  of  thos 
terms,  the  Lutheran  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  has  in  it  th 
true  germ  of  historical  life,  which  constantly  expands  itsel 
toward  a  higher  perfection.  In  the  Romish  Church  the  lif 
of  history  dries  up,  in  the  Reformed  it  is  comminuted  ;  in  th 
one  it  compacts  itself  to  a  mummy,  in  the  other  it  dissipate 
itself  into  atoms.  There  is  a  Lutheran  Church,  but  there  ar 
only  Calvinistic  or  Reformed  Churchi-s." * 

"The  Lutheran  Church  in  its  distnictive  character,"  says 
Reformed  writer,  f  "  can  tolerate  no  sects.  The  number  of  th 
Reformed  sects  is  prodigious,  literally  innumerable.  In  Edin 
burgh  aione  there  are  sixteen  of  them,  in  Glasgow  twenty-six 
It  secniB  as  if  the  production  of  these  sects,  which  shoot  up  a 
mushrooms  in  the  soil  of  the  Reformed  Church,  were  necei 
sary  to  the  preservation  of  her  life  and  health.  They  have  a' 
proceeded  from  the  same  principle,  and  have  only  striven  t 
carry  it  out  more  logically,  and  she  is  therefore  bound  to  recof 
nize  them  as  her  genuine  children.  The  Lutheran  Church  i 
like  the  trunk  of  a  great  tree,  from  which  the  useless  branche 
have  been  cut  off,  and  into  winch  a  noble  scion  (justificatio 
by  faith)  has  been  grafted.  It  is  one  complete,  well-arranget 
closely  compacted  church,  wliich  unsparingly  removes  all  wil 
growths  and  pernicious  off-shoofs,  (sects.)  The  Reforme 
Church  has  cut  down  the  tree  to  the  root,  (the  Holy  Scrij 
fures,)  and  from  that  healthy  root  springs  up  a  wide  thicket 
The  dying  out  of  one  of  tlie  twigs  only  leaves  ampler  nourish 
meat  for  the  others."  The  most  powerful  conservative  infln 
encea  within  the  Reformed  Churches  have,  in  fact,  invariably 
becu  couueoted  more  or  luss  immediately  with  the  Luthenii 
*       "  •  principles  is  bound  up  the  only  hope  ol 
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In  the  unaltered  Augsburg  Confession,  (1530,)  the  Lutheran 
Church  has  a  bond  of  her  distinctive  life  through-  _  , 
out  the  entire  world.  As  a  further  development  the  ETKnK.iicai 
of  her  doctrines,  the  larger  part  of  the  Church  i''^t»»  ™°<^»'»i^- 
recognizes  the  confessional  character  of  the  "  Apology  for  the 
Augsburg  Confession,"  (1530,)  the  Larger  and  Smaller  Cate- 
chisms of  Luther,  (1529,)  the  Smalcald  articles,  (1537,)  and 
the  Formula  of  Concord,  (1577,)  all  which  were  issued  together 
in  1580,  with  a  preface  signed  by  fifty-one  princes,  and  by  the 
official  representatives  of  thirty-five  cities.  The  whole  collec- 
tion bore  the  title  of  the  "Book  of  Concord."  The  funda- 
mental doctrine  most  largely  asserted  in  them  is,  that  we  are 
justified  before  God,  not  through  any  merit  of  our  own,  but 
hy  his  tender  mercy,  through  faitli  in  his  Son.  The  depravity 
of  man  is  total  in  its  extent,  and  his  will  has  no  positive  ability 
iu  the  work  of  salvation,  but  has  the  negative  ability  (under 
the  ordinary  means  of  grace)  of  ceasing  its  resistance.  Jesus 
Christ  ottered  a  proper,  vicarious,  propitiatory  sacrifice.  Faith 
in  Christ  presupposes  a  true  penitence.  The  renewed  man  co- 
works  with  the  Spirit  of  God.  Sanctification  is  progressive, 
and  never  reaches  absolute  j>erfection  in  this  life.  The  Holy 
Spirit  works  through  the  Word  and  the  Sacraments,  which 
<^nly,  in  the  proper  sense,  are  means  of  grace.  Both  the  Word 
^nd  the  Sacraments  bring  a  positive  grace,  which  is  ottered  to 
all  who  receive  them  outwardly,  and  which  is  actually  imparted 
to  all  who  have  faith  to  embrace  it. 

Luther,  in  consequence  of  his  rigid  training  in  the  Augus- 
tinian  theology ,  had  maintained,  at  an  earlier  period,  a  particu- 
laristic election,  a  view  which  he  gradually  aban-  Arminianism 
doned.  The  views  of  Arminius  himself,  in  regard  nn'it'""vini«ni. 
to  the  five  points,  were  formed  under  Lutheran  influences, 
and  do  not  difter  essentially  from  those  of  the  Lutheran 
Church ;  but  on  many  points  in  the  developed  system  now 
kwown  as  Arminianism,  the  Lutheran  Church  has  no  aflinity 
^'hatever  with  it,  and  on  these  points  would  syni])athize  far 
'^ore  with  Calvinism,  though  she  has  never  believed  that  in 
order  to  escape  from  Pelagianism,  it  is  necessary  to  run  into 
the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination.    The  "  Formula  of  Con- 
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cord  "  touches  the  five  points  almost  purely  on  their  practical 
sides,  and  on  them  arrays  itself  against  Calvinism,  rather  by  the 
negation  of  the  inferences  which  result  logically  from  that 
system,  than  by  express  condemnation  of  its  fundamental 
theory  in  its  abstract  form.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the 
Lutheran  Church  holds  firmly  all  the  doctrines  of  the  pure  Cath- 
olic faith,  and  of  our  general  Protestant  and  Evangelical  or- 
thodoxy. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  regirds  the  Word  of  God, 
the  canonical  Scriptures,  as  the  absolute  and  only  law  of  faith 
and  of  life.  Whatever  is  undefined  by  its  letter  or  its  spirit, 
is  the  subject  of  Christian  liberty,  and  pertains  not  to  the 
sphere  of  conscience,  but  to  that  of  order ;  no  power  may  enjoin 

Rule  of  faith  upon  thc  Church  as  necessary  what  God  has  forbid- 
and Creed.  ^g^^  q^  Jj^  passcd  by  iu  silcucc,  as  none  may  for- 
bid her  to  hold  what  God  has  enjoined  upon  her,  or  to  prac- 
tise what  by  His  silence  he  has  left  to  her  freedom.  Just  as 
firmly  as  she  holds  upon  the  one  hand  that  the  Bible  is  the 
rule  of  faith,  and  not  a  confession  of  it,  she  holds,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  creed  is  a  confession  of  faith,  and  not  the  rule 
of  it.  The  pure  creeds  are  simply  the  testimony  of  the  true 
Church  to  the  doctrines  she  holds ;  but  as  it  is  the  truth  they 
confess,  she,  of  necessity,  regards  those  who  reject  the  truth 
confessed  in  the  creed,  as  rejecting  the  truth  set  forth  in  the 
Word.  While,  therefore,  it  is  as  true  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
as  of  any  other,  that  when  she  lays  her  hand  upon  the  Bible, 
she  gives  the  command,  "  Believe ! "  and  when  she  lays  it  on 
the  confession,  she  puts  the  question,  "  Do  you  believe  ?  "  *  it  is 
also  true,  that  when  a  man  replies  "  No,"  to  the  question,  she 
considers  him  as  thereby  giving  evidence  that  he  has  not  obeyed 
the  command.  Believing  most  firmly  that  she  has  the  truth, 
and  that  her  testimony  to  this  truth  is  set  forth  in  her  creeds, 
she  is  distinguished  among  Protestant  churches  by  her  fidelity 
to  her  Confession.  "  During  the  time  of  unbelief,  the  State 
Church  of  Holland,  the  Church  of  the  Palatinate,  and  the  Re- 
formed Synod  of  Lower  Saxony,  renounced  all  confessions  of 
faith.     No  Lutheran  Church,  however,  ventured  to  do  this."  f 

*  See  Goebel«  122,  note.  t  !><>.,  128. 
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Yery  great  misrepresentations  have  been  made  in  regard  to 
certain  doctrines  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  which 
it  may  be  well  to   notice.     No  doctrine  can  be     Docthiu*  mi*, 
charged  upon  her  as  a  whole  unless  it  is  set  forth,  r.«i>n>H.utod. 
or  fairly  implied  in  a  Confession  to  which  she  gives  a  universal 
recognition.     The  only  creeds  which  have  this  attribute  are 
the  oecumenical  creeds  and  the  Augsburg  Confession.     The 
large  majority  of  the   Church  which  explicitly  receives   the 
other  Confessions  does  so  on  the  ground  that  one  system  is 
embraced  in  the  whole,  that  to  accept  one  ex  animo  intelli- 
gently, is  logically  to  accept  all,  and  that  it  is  wise  for  the 
Church  so  fully  to  state  her  faith,  and  its  grounds,  that  as 
far  as  human  preventives  can  go,  the  crafty  shall  not  be  able 
^^  misrepresent,  nor  the  simple   to  mistake  her    meaning. 
-A.8  the  Church  did  but  the  more  surely  abide  by  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed  in  setting  forth  the  Xicene,  and  did  but  furnish 
^€8li  guarantee  of  her  devotion  to  the  Nicene  in  adopting  the 
-^thanasian,  and  gave  reassurance  of  her  fidelity  to  the  three 
^^oumenical  creeds  in  accepting  the  Augsburg   Confession  — 
^oin  the  body  of  symbols  in  the  Book  of  Concord  she  reset  her 
^^al  to  the  one  old  faith,  amplified  but  not  changed  in  the 
bourse  of  time. 

The  doctrines  in  regard  tfe  which  she  has  been  misrepre- 
sented, may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads: 

I.  Baptism,     The  Lutheran  Church  holds  that  it  is  necessary 

^^  salvation  to  be  born  again  of  water  (baptism)  and  the  Spirit, 

(•John  iii.  5,  and  Augsburg  Confession,  Art.  II.  and  IX. ;)  but 

^lie  holds  that  this  necessity,  though  absolute  as  regards  the 

^'ork  of  the  Spirit,  is,  as  regards  the  outward  part  of  baptism, 

ordinary,  not  absolute,  or  without  exception ;  that  the  con- 

^^nipt  of  the  sacrament,  not  the  want  of  it,  condemns ;  and 

that  though  God  binds  us  to  the  means,  he  does 

ft  *  I  •     -I  1  •  Baptism. 

"Ot  bind  his  o^ti  mercy  by  them.     From  the  time 

of  Luther  to  the  present  hour,  the  Lutheran  theologians  have 

"Maintained  the  salvability  and  actual  salvation  of  infants  dying 

^"baptized.     The  rest  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 

^"^  a  whole,  is  involved  in  her  confessing,  with  the  Xicene 

cf^, "  one  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins,"  and  that  through 
9 
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it  the  grace  of  God  is  oftered,  that  children  are  to  be  baptizec 
and  that  being  thus  committed  to  God,  they  are  gracioiisl, 
received  by  him.  At  the  same  time  she  rejects  the  theory  of  th 
Anabaptists,  that  infants  unbaptized  have  salvation  because  o 
their  personal  innocence,  and  maintains  that  the  nature  witl 
which  we  were  born  requires  a  change,  which  must  be  wrough 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  before  we  can  enter  into  heaven  (A.  C. 
Art.  IX.  and  II.,)  and  that  infants  are  saved  by  the  applicatioi 
of  Christ's  redemptory  work,  of  which  Baptism  is  the  ordinary 
channel. 

II.  Consubstantiation.   The  charge  that  the  Lutheran  Churcl 
holds  this  monstrous  doctrine  has  been  repeated  times  withou 
immber.     In  the  face  of  her  solemn  protestations  the  falsehood 
con8ui»t4«uti;i   ^*  still  circulated.     It  would  be  easy  to  fill  man; 
^^••"  pages  with  the  declarations  of  the  Confessions  o 

the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  and  of  her  greats  theolc 
•gians,  who,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  repudiate  this  doc 
trine,  the  name  and  the  thing,  in  whole  and  in  every  one  of  it 
parts.  In  the  "  Wittenberg  Concord,"  (1536,)  prepared  an 
signed  by  Luther  and  the  other  great  leaders  in  the  Church,  z 
is  said :  "  We  deny  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  as  w; 
do  also  deny  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  locall 
included  in  the  bread."*  In  the  "Formula  of  Concord," 
our  confessors  say  :  "  We  utterly  reject  and  condemn  the  do- 
trine  of  a  Caj>ernaitish  eating  of  the  body  of  Christ,  w^hie 
after  so  many  protestations  on  our  part,  is  maliciously  imputes 
to  us ;  the  manducation  is  not  a  thing  of  the  senses  or  of  res 
son,  but  supernatural,  mysterious,  and  incomprehensible.  Tb 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  supper  is  not  of  a  physical  nature 
nor  earthly,  nor  Capernaitish,  and  yet  it  is  most  true."  I 
would  not  be  difficult  to  produce  ample  testimony  of  the  saru 
kind  from  intelligent  men  of  other  communions.  One  or  twc 
of  the  highest  order  may  suffice.  Bishop  Waterland,  in  his 
great  work  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  speaks  thus: 
"  As  to  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  however  widely  they  may 
appear  to  differ  in  words  and  names,  yet  their  ideas  seem  all 
to  concentre  in  what  I  have  mentioned.     The  Lutherans  deny 

•  In  Bttdelbaoh,  C64.  f  Miiller's  ed.,  543,  547. 
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every  article  almost  which  they  are  commonly  charged  with 
by  their  adversaries.  They  disown  assumption  of  the  elements 
into  the  humanity  of  Christ,  as  likewise  augmentation,  and 
mpanation^  yea,  and  consubstantiation  and  concomitancy ;  and 
if  it  be  asked,  at  length,  what  they  admit  and  abide  by,  it  is  a 
Sfurafoental  union,  not*a  corporai preseyice."  *  D'Aubignd  says: 
'*The  doctrines  (on  the  Lord's  Supper)  of  Luther,  Zwingle,  and 
Calvin  were  considered  in  ancient  times  as  different  views  of 
the  same  truth.  If  Luther  had  yielded  (at  Marburg)  it  might 
have  been  feared  that  the  Church  would  fall  into  the  extremes 
of  rationalism  .  .  .  Taking  Luther  in  his  best  moments,  we 
behold  merely  an  essential  unity  and  a  secondary  diversity  in 
the  two  parties." 

UL  Ubiquity.  The  Lutheran  Church  holds  that  the  essen- 
tial attributes  of  the  divine  and  of  the  human  natures  in  Christ 
are  inseparable  from  them,  and  that,  therefore,  the  attributes 
of  the  ene  can  never  be  the  attributes  of  the  other.  But  a 
large  part  of  her  greatest  theologians  hold,  also,  that  as  His 
human  nature  is  taken  into  personal  union  with  the  divine,  it 
is  in  consequence  of  that  union  rendered  present 
throiujk  the  didne^  wherever  the  divine  is  ;  that  is, 
that  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  which  as  to  its  finite 
presence  is  in  heaven,  is  in  another  scnse^  equally  real,  every- 
where present.  "  Our  Church  rejects  and  condemns  the  error 
that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is  locally  expanded  in  all  places 
of  heaven  and  earth,  or  has  become  an  infinite  essence. "f 
"If  we  speak  of  geometric  locality  and  space,  the  humanity 
of  Christ  is  not  everywhere."  "  In  its  proper  sense  it  can  be 
said  with  truth,  Christ  is  on  earth  or  in  His  Supper  only  ac- 
cording to  his  divine  nature,  to  wit,  in  the  sense  that  the 
humanity  of  Christ  by  its  own  nature  cannot  be  except  in  one 
place,  but  has  the  majesty  (of  co-presence)  only  from  the  divin- 
ity.*' **  When  the  word  corporeal  is  used  of  the  mode  of 
presence,  and  is  equivalent  to  local,  we  aflirm  that  the  body  of 
Christ  is  in  heaven  and  not  on  earth." 

"  Of  a  local  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ,  in,  with,  or  under 
the  bread,  there  never  was  any  controversy  between  the  Luther- 

♦  Worka,  Oxford,  1848,  iv.  642,  f  ^'orm  of  Concord,  p.  648,  695. 
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ans  and  Calvinists ;  that  local  presence  we  expressly  reject  an< 
condemn  in  all  our  writinscs.  But  a  local  absence  does  no 
prevent  a  sacramental  presence,  which  is  dependent  on  th 
communication  of  the  divine  Majesty." 

IV.  The  Lord^s  Day,  The  Augsburg  Confession  touches  o: 
this  subject  only  incidentally  in  connectfbn  with  the  questioi 
of  Church  power.  It  teaches  that  the  Jewish  Saljbath  i 
abolished  ;  that  the  necessity  of  observing  the  First  day  of  th 
week  rests  not  upon  the  supposition  that  such  observance  ha 
in  itself  a  justifying  power,  as  the  Romanists  contended,  bu 
on  the  religious  wants  of  men.  It  teaches,  moreover,  that  th 
Lord's  da'y  is  of  apostolic  institution.  The  prevalent  judgmen 
of  the  great  theologians  of  our  Church  has  been  tha 
the  Sabbath  was  instituted  at  the  creation  of  man 
that  the  generic  idea  it  involves,  requires  the  devoting  one  da 
of  the  week  as  the  minimum,  to  rest  from  labor  and  to  religioi: 
duties,  and  so  far  pertains  to  the  entire  race  through  all  time 
and  that  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  so  far  as  it  is  not  deterniini 
tivc  and  typical,  but  involves  principles  and  wants  of  equi 
fv^roe  under  both  dispensations,  is  binding  on  Christians. 

An  ample  discussion  of  all  the  pinnts  here  summarily  pr< 
Hontini  will  l>e  found  in  their  place  in  this  volume. 

IVrhaps  no  stronger  testimony  to  the  general  puritj-  of  tl: 
doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  Church  could  be  given,  than  thi 
which  is  prosenteil  in  the  statements  of  the  great  divines  of  th 
Rofv^rmed  Communion.    Zwixgle*  savs:  *' Luther  has  brousrl: 

V  ,„  «  .  torth  nothina:  novel,  {nihil  nmi:)  but  that  which: 
tin  nr  t  ^  :h.  I.  >  |^j  J  ^jp  j,^  ^lic  unchangiug  and  eternal  Word  of  Goc 
:  irinjiw"  :  he  has  IxMintifully  drawn  out;  and  has  opened  t 
o*!x  n  Christians  who  had  Kvn  misled,  the  heavenlv  treai 

uro/'  Calvin:-*-  **  Call  to  mind  with  what  srreat  efficacv  o 
toaohinii:  Luthor  hath  to  this  time  lH?en  watchful  to  overthrow 
the  kingdom  of  Antichrist,  and  s|x\ik  the  dix*trine  of  salvation. 
Anihony  do  IVnirlx^n,  King  of  Xavarre,*  (li^iH.)  said:  *'Lt] 

^j^^.^^^j^^  thor  and  Calvin  dit!Vn>ii  in  forty  points  from  th 
T«w,  Pojx^,  and  in  thirty -eight  of  them  agreed  with  on 

another:  there  were  but  two  jxVmts  on  which  there  was  cor 

«  K\r  »v,  ATt«  XVIII.  t  Ep.  ad  BaUiiig«r,  I  Tkaaaai;,  Ub.  xxtu 
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troversj  between  them,  but  in  his  judgment  they  should  unite 
their  strength  against  the  common  enemy,  and  when  he  was 
overthrown   it   would   be   comparatively  easy  to   harmonize 
on  those  two  points,  and  to  restore  the  Church  of  God  to  its 
pristiae  purity  and  splendor."    IIexry  Alting*  says,  that 
one  great  object  of  his  writing  his  book  is  to  show  "  to 
those  into   whose  hands   it   may  come  how  truly  both   the 
Palatinate  Church   (which    has    always    been    regarded    as 
the  mother  of  the  other  churches  of   Germany,)  and   the 
other  Reformed    Churches  with    her,  still    adhere    to    the 
Augsburg  Confession,  and  have  by  no  means  departed  from 
tlie  old  profession  of  faith."     He  then   takes   up  article    by 
article,  claiming   that    the   Heidelberg   Catechism    and   the 
Helvetic  Consensus  are  in   unity  with   the   Augsburg   Con- 
fession.    Quoting  the  Second  Article,  (of  original 
s"^}  he  says:  "The  ralutinate  Catechism  teaches 
the  same  thing  in  express  words  —  we  are  all  conceived  and 
•>orn  in  sin  —  and  unless  we  be  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
are  so  corrupt,  that  we  are  able  to  do  no  good  whatever,  and 
^^^  inclined  to  all  vices.     It  is  a  calumny  that  the  IJeformed 
teach  that  the  children  of  believers  are  born  holy,  and  with- 
out original  sin."     On  the  Third:   '*It  is  a  calumny  that  the 
Keforiucd  Churches  dissolve   the  personal  union  of  the  two 
natures  in  Christ ;  and  abolish  a  true  and  real  communion  of 
uatures  (communicatio  idiomatum)."    In  the  Tenth  Article  (of 
t"<^  Lord's  Supper) :  '*  This  is  a  manifest  dissent  of  the  Con- 
It'^sion  —  but  not  of  such  a  character  that  it  ought  to  destroy 
the  Unity  of  the  faith,  or  distract  with  sects  the  pA'angelical 
Christians  —  so  that  the  dissent  is  not  total  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  neither  as  regards  its  principal  thing,  nor 
Ji^uch  less,  as  reicards  a  fundamental  article  of  faith  and  of  the 
'^nnstian  religion."     Of  the  Eleventh  Article  (of  private  abso- 
lution): "The  Heidelberg  Catechism  never  condemns  or  abro- 
gates Confession  and  Private  Absolution,  but  leaves  it  as  a 
7^'^g  indifferent  and  free."     "And  this,"  he  says  in  conclu- 
^J^^^'^is  a  collation  of  the  Augsburg,  Palatinate,  and  Helve- 
tic Confessions,  in  all  the  articles,  whicli  most  clearly  exhibits 

\  CxegcsU  Log.  et  Theol.  Augustau   Confess.  AnisU'l.,  104(^,  4to. 
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and  dernorj§rrates  their  ortboiox  agreement  in  eTerx  article, 
ex'^jcrpt  the  Tenth,  and  there  the  disagreement  is  not  entire," 

The  iIia«trIoa3  Dr.  Spanheim,  td.  ITOl.i  one  of  the  greatest 
Ca!vini*tic  dhnnes  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  his  work 
on  Religion*  Controversies,  preparatory  to  a  discussion  of 
the  point  on  which  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  differ,  gives 
a  sketch  of  the  points  on  which  they  agree,  1.  *'Both 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists  have  the  same  bi:ls  and  frxxciple, 
to  wit:  Holy  Scripture;  rejecting  human  and  Papistical 
:.  ajnr»j^ «.  traditions,  and  the  decrees  of  the  Council  oi 
ffi  a^u^rr^  Trent.  2.  Both  have  the  same  funbamkxtal  doc—  - 
TRINE  as  to  the  cause  of  our  salvation,  both  the  efficient  an(F=: 
the  meritorious  cause ;  as  it  relates  to  the  person,  verity  of  th^»» 
natures  and  their  union,  the  office  and  benefits  of  Christ  our  -i 
Lord;  in  fine,  as  to  the  mode  of  justification,  without  th*-^^ 
merits  or  causality  of  works.  3.  Both  have  the  same  woi 
SHIP,  of  the  one  true  and  triune  God,  and  of  Christ  our  Savioui 
remote  from  all  idolatry,  superstition  or  adoration  of  the 
turc.  4.  Both  hold  the  same  duties  of  the  Christian  man,  tlzz^ 
re^luiHites  to  saiictification.  5.  Both  make  the  same  frotest^.^ 
Tio.v  against  papal  errors,  even  in  the  matter  of  the  Lon 
.Su[»[K!r.  Tlioy  protest  alike  against  all  papal  idolatry,  fo- 
Hn[H.*rHtitions,  Romish  hierarchy,  cruel  tyranny,  impure  ce 
hjuy,  and  idle  monkery.  G.  Both  are  under  the  same  oblk 
TioN.s  to  forbear  one  another  in  love,  in  regard  to  those  thin 
which  are  built  upon  the  foundation  and  treated  in  difl^ei 
wavrt,  while  the  foundation  itself  remains  unshaken.     7.  B< 

iinally  have  the  same  interests,  the  same  motives  for  esti »- 

liHhin<^  Kvangelical  [)eace,  and  for  sanctioning  if  not  a  conc< 
in  all  fhinii:rt,  yet  mutual  toleration  forever.     From  sucl 
toleration  would  flow  a  happier  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  ti:i< 
triumph  of  Evangelical  truth,  the  mightier  assault  on  An.^^- 
(/hrint,  and  his  final  fall ;  the  repression  of  tyranny,  the  arre«^  ^ 
of  .h'rtuitical   wiles,  the  assertion  of  Protestant  liberty,  tb 
removal  of  grievous  scandals,  the  weal  of  the  Church  and  o: 
the  State^  and  the  Qxultation  of  all  good  men. 

•tins  and  Calvinists  agree  in  the  Article  of  th^ 
\i  the  spiritual  eating  of  Christ's  body  ir 
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necessary  to  salvation,  and  to  the  salutary  use  of  the  Sacrament ; 
by  which  eating  is  understood  the  act  of  truefaithy  as  it  directs 
itself  to  the  body  of  Christ  delivered  to  death  for     j^^^  .pecifio- 
us,  and  his  blood  shed  for  us,  both  apprehended  *»y. 
aud  personally  applied  with  all  Christ's  merits. 

"n.  In  the  Articles  of  prbdestination,  grace,  and  freb 
viLi,  both  agree:  1.  That  after  the  fall  of  man,  there  were 
'«>  remaining  powers  for  spiritual  good,  either  to  begin  or  to 
complete :  2.  That  the  whole  matter  of  the  salvation  of  man 
<iepends  alone  on  the  will,  good  pleasure,  and  grace  of  God. 
3.  ^Neither  approves  the  Pelagian  doctrine,  but  each  condemns 
it,  and  both  reject  Semi-Pelagianism. 

**•  III.  In  the  Article  of  the  person  op  Christ,  both  agree : 
!•    That  the  divine  and  human  natures  are  truly  aud  personally 
^nitedj  so  that  Christ  is  God  and  man  in  unity  of  person  ;  and 
tliat  this  union  is  formed,  without  confusion  or  change^  indivisiUy 
<^nclinseparaMg:  2*  That  the  names  of  the  natures  are  reciprocally 
used;  truly  and  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  words,  God  is  man, 
nian  is  God  ;  the  properties  of  each  of  the  natures  are  affirmed 
truly  and  really,  of  the  whole  person  in  the  concrete;  but 
o,Cf^mling  to  that  nature  to  which  those  properties  are  peculiar, 
'Which  is  called  by  theologians,  eotnmunicatio  idiomatum  (com- 
munion of  properties.)     3.  That  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
1^  not  intrinsically  omnipotent  nov  omnis  *ient ;  that  in  the  union, 
the  natures  conjoined  remain  distinct,  and  the  essential  proper- 
ties of  each  are  secure.     4.  That  the  human  nature  was  lifted 
to  supreme  glory,  and  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God.     5.  Both 
^^JGct  the  heresies  of  Nestorius,  Eutyches,  Marcion,  Arius, 
Plotinus,  Paul  of  Samosata,  and  their  like. 

"IV.  In  the  Article  of  ugly  baptism,  both  Lutherans  and 
^iilvinists  agree:  1.  That  infants  are  to  be  baptized:  2.  That 
tlie  oliject  of  baptism  is  that  they  may  be  inserted  into  Christ, 
and  spiritually  regenerated :  3.  That  baptism  is  necessary,  yet 
^^t  absdutdy^  but  so  that  the  despising  of  baptism  is  damning : 
*••  That  infants  have  the  capacity  of  receiving  regenerating 
9^(ioc^  and  5.  That  these  things  pertain  to  the  essentials  of  this 
Sacrament. 

'  V.  As  to  the  CEREMONIES,  especially  as  regards  exorcism  in 
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the  baptismal  formula,  both  are  agreed :  1.  That  it  is  not  to 
be  iinagined  tliat  an  infant  is  co/7?c;rea/?y  possessed  by  Satan: 

2.  That  the  rite  of  exorcism  may  not  be  employed  for  any 
other  end  than  to  signify  the  habitual  inherence  of  original  sin: 

3.  That  these  formulae  of  exorcism  may  be  omitted,  and  special 
pi*ayers  be  substituted  therefor." 

It  may  be  well  to  note  that  the  practice  of  exorcism  even 
with  these  safeguards  and  limitations,  never  was  universal  in 
the  Lutheran  Church  ;  never  was  regarded  as  essential  by  those 
who  practised  it,  always  had  strong  opposers  among  the  sound- 
est men  in  the  Church,  and  long  ago  fell  into  general  disuse. 
It  never  could  have  been  styled,  without  qualification,  a  IiU- 
theran  usage.  All  that  could  with  truth  have  been  said,  at 
any  time,  was  that  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  or  that  country^ 
retained  it  in  the  exercise  of  church  liberty,  among  things 
indifferent.  Lutheran  unity  is  based  upon  heartfelt  consent  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  the  essential  parts  of  the 
administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and  consistency,  as  Lu- 
therans, requires  no  more  than  that  we  should  maintain  and 
defend  these.  So  much  it  does  demand,  but  it  demands  nc 
more. 

Claude,*  one  of  the  greatest  theologians  of  the  Frencl 
Reformed  Church,  says  :  "  Those  of  the  Augsburg  Confessior 
(wlio  are  called  Lutherans)  are  in  difference  with  us  onlj 
about  the  point  of  the  real  presence,  and  about  some  questiom 
of  the  schools  which  we  cannot  yet  impute  to  their  whole 
body ;  and  as  for  tbe  rest,  they  reject  with  us  the  invocation 
of  saints,  religious  worship  of  images,  human  satisfactions, 
indulgences,  purgatory,  worship  of  relics,  the  pub 
lie  service  in  an  unknown  tongue,  the  merit  of 
good  works,  transubstantiation,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope,  the  opinion  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
church,  and  the  principle  of  blind  obedience  to  the  decisions 
of  councils.  They  acknowledge  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  onlj 
rule  of  faith  ;  they  carefully  practise  the  reading  of  them 
they  own  their  sufficiency  ;  they  believe  their  authority,  inde 

lUoD,  1G73,  translated  by  T.  B.,  LoDdon,  1815,  toI.  i. 
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pendent  of  that  of  the  Church ;  they  distinctly  explain  the 
doctrine  of  justification,  and  that  of  the  use  of  the  Law,  and 
its  distinction  from  the  Gospel ;  they  do  not  conceive  amiss  of 
the  nature  of  faith,  and  that  of  good  works  ;  and  as  for  popu- 
lar superstitions,  we  can  scarce  see  any  reign  among  them." 

John  Alphonsus  Turretin  *  has  collected  a  great  body  of 
witnesses  whose  testimony  tends  to  the  same  jgren- 

7.  J   Tiirrt'tin 

era!  point :  tlie  possibility  and  desirableness  of  con- 
cord between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed.     lie  argues 
for  the  same  position  at  great  length,  on  the  same  general 
grounds  with  the  divines  we  have  quoted. 

Tlie  pastors  of  the  church  at  Geneva,  and  the  Professors  in 
its  Academy,  in  their  letter  to  Wake,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  (1719,)  say :  "  As  regards  our  Lu-  ^J,;^^;;""^''  ^' 
tlieran  brethren,  we  doubt  not  that  you  are  aware 
what  exhibitions  of  love,  what  ardent  desire  {eupidinem)  of  hav- 
I'lg  concord  with  them  our  Church  has  shown  at  all  times." 

l^iCTETUS  (d.  1724)  thus  addresses  the  theologians  of  the 
-^ugsburff  Confession :  +  "  Let  the  names  of  Luther- 
^"s  and  Calvinists  be  blotted  out,  let  altar  no  more 
oe  set  up  against  altar.  0  happy  day,  in  which  all  your 
lurches  and  ours  shall  embrace  each  other,  and  with  right 
hands  joined  and  with  souls  united  we  shall  coalesce  into  one 
"^%»  (ill  umua  corpus  coidesdmas^)  with  the  benediction  of 
^^^7  the  plauclits  of  angels,  the  exultation  of  holy  men." 

The  object  of  these  citations  is  to  show  that,  judged  by  candid 
and  great  men  who  are  not  of  her  communion,  the  Lutheran 
thurch  is  pure  in  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
laith,  a  Church  to  be  revered  and  loved  even  by  those  who 
cannot  iu  all  respects  unite  in  her  Confession. 

According  to  the  simple  and  sublime  principles  of  the  New 
lestament,  accepted  by  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  true 
church  unity  rests  upon  the  common  acceptance  of  the  fuuda- 
laental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  in  the  same  sense,  and  in 
^©reement  in  the  Scriptural  essentials  of  the  administration 
^t  the  Sacraments.     On  the  second  point  we  are  in  unity  with 

•N'ubesTestium,  Genevaa.  1719,  4to. 
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all  Evangelical  and  Protestant  bodies  except  the  Baptists,  f 
with  them  we  here  fail  of  unity  not  l>ecause  of  tli 

KeUtioDBofthe  ,  •  /•  •  •  1-1  n  1 

Luther.n Church  practice  01  iHimersion,  which,  as  a  free  mode,  mii 
toothTChriKtiau  jj^  allowcd  simplv  as  a  matter  of  preference,  but 

connuiiniotis.  .  .  , 

regard  to  their  doctrine  of  its  necessity,  and 
that  they  deviate  from  the  Scripture  essential  of  baptism  u$ 
its  proper  subjects,  excluding  from  it  children,  to  whom  ( 
has  given  it.  In  regard  to  the  externals  of  the  Lord's  Supj 
the  Lutheran  Church  has  nothing  to  prevent  unity  with 
rest  of  the  Evangelical  Protestant  world.  To  her,  qnesti 
of  kneeling,  sitting,  standing,  of  leavened  or  un  leave! 
bread,  or  of  its  thickness,  are  questions  dismissed  from 

sphere  of  essentials   into  that  of  the   liberty 

True  unity.  ,         ^1  1  mi  i  1   •  t  •    -i 

the  Church.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with 
essence  of  unity.  The  Presbyterian  is  none  the  less  one  w 
us  because  he  sits  at  the  table  while  we  kneel  or  stand,  un 
he  construes  into  a  matter  of  conscience  a  thing  in  its 
indifterent,  neither  enjoined  nor  forbidden.  Luther*  sa 
'*Fix  steadfastly  on  this  sole  question,  What  is  that  wh 
makes  a  Christian  ?  Permit  no  question  to  be  put  on  a  Ic 
with  this.  If  any  one  brings  up  a  matter,  ask  him  at  on 
'  Do  these  things  also  make  a  man  a  Christian  ? '  If  he  ansM 
No,  let  them  all  go."  If  Luther's  life  seemed  largely  one 
warfare,  it  was  not  that  he  did  not  love  i>eace  much,  but  X 
he  loved  truth  more.  lie  could  not  take  Zwiugle's  hand 
Marburg,  (1529,)  because  that  would  have  meant  that  the  gr 
point  which  divided  them  was  not  an  article  of  faith,  and  Lut 
believed  in  his  inmost  heart  that  it  was ;  but  he  prepared  t 
signed  his  name  to  the  Declaration  then  set  forth,  "  that  b 
Bides,  to  the  extent  to  which  the  conscience  of  either  co 
bear  it,  were  bound  to  exercise  mutual  charity  —  both  w 
bound  earnestly  and  unremittingly  to  implore  Almighty  G< 
that  through  his  Spirit  he  would  vouchsafe  to  confirm  u8 
^e  true  doctrine."  The  Wittenberg  Concord,  between  I 
r,  Melaaohthon,  and  others,  upon  one  side,  and  Capi 

llltle  to  the  Strasburgers,  (1524,)  occasioneil  by  Carlatmlt's  doctrine  of 
Sappw,  Mdhii  fknaiioisin.    Briefe,  De  Wette,  ii.  514,  Leipz.,  xix. 
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Bucer,and  their  associates,  (1536,)  on  the  other,  filled  the  heart 
of  Luther  with  pure  joy.     When  no  principle  was  endangered 
Luther  could  be  as  gentle  as  Melanchthon.     When  the  intelli- 
gence reached  Luther  that  the  Swiss  had  accepted  the  Witten- 
berg Concord,  he  wrote  to  Meyer,  the  burgomaster  of  Basel 
(February  17, 1537) :  "  I  have  marked  with  the  greatest  joy 
)'our  earnestness  in  promoting  the  Gospel  of  Christ.      God 
grant  us  increasing  grace  that  we  may  harmonize  more  and 
niore  in  a  true,  pure  unity,  in  a  sure  accordant  doctrine  and 
view . .  that  to  this  end  we  forgive  one  another,  and  N.  B.," 
(the  noia  bene  is  Luther's,)  "  bear  with  one  another  as  God  the 
Father  forgives  us  and  bears  with  us  in  Christ.     We  must  for- 
get the  strifes  and  smarts  of  the  past,  and  strive  for  unity  with 
patience,  meekness,  kindly  colloquies,  but  most  of  all  with 
l^cartfelt  prayer  to  God,  the  Father,  the  Father  of  all  concord 
^tid  love."*  On  December  1,  of  the  same  year,  Luther  wrote  an 
^ficial  reply  to  the  letter  of  the  representatives  of  the  Swiss 
Church.      He  addresses  them  as  "venerable,  dear  sirs,  and 
ft^ends,"   and  wishes  them  "grace  and  peace  in  Christ  our 
^rd  and  Saviour,"  and  goes  oh  to  say :  "  I  rejoice  that  the 
^'d  bitterness  and  suspicion,  between  us,  have  been  laid  aside, 
^^^dthat  you  propose,  in  great  earnestness,  to  promote  concord, 
^od  himself  will  graciously  consummate  a  work  so  well  begun. 
•*-t  cannot  indeed  but  be  that  so  great  a  schism  will  not  heal 
^^ily,  and  leave  no  scar.     There  will  be  some,  both  with  you 
^nd  with  us,  who  will  not  be  pleased  with  this  Concord,  but 
^11  regard  it  with  suspicion.     But  if  there  be  earnestness  and 
^ligent  effort  on  both  sides,  by  God's  grace,  the  opposition  will 
^e  out,  (zu  Tod  blut,)  and  the  raging  waters  will  be  calmed. 
Certainly,  if  strife  and  clamor  could  accomplish  anything,  we 
"^ve  had  enough  of  them.     God  is  my  witness  that  nothing 
shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  promote  concord.     This  dis- 
^^^i^has  never  benefited  me  or  others,  but  has  done  great  mis- 
chief.   No  good  ever  was,  or  ever  is  to  be  hoped  from  it."     On 
^he  Lord's  Supper,  on  which  the  Concord'had  seemed  to  embody 
*  Substantial  agreement,  Luther,  in  a  few  words,  shows  how 
S^tly  he  had  been  misunderstood,  and  then  adds:  "Yet,  as 

*  Luther's  Briefe,  De  Wette,  ▼.  64,  Walch.  xxi.  1282. 
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I  said  before,  where  we  in  this  point  (liierin)  have  not  cm 
fully  to  an  understanding,  (wir  nicht  giinzlich  verstimden,) 
best  thing  for  the  present  (itzt)  is  that  we  be  friendly  to  e 
other,  that  we  put  the  best  construction  on  each  others'  t 
(das  beste  zu  einander  versehen,)  till  the  mire  (Gliiin)  that 
been  stirred  up  se'ttlcs.  On  our  side,  and  I  speak  especially 
my  own  person,  (sonderlich  niein  person  halben,)  we  will,  f 
the  heart,  dismiss  all  unkindness  and  regard  you  with  c( 
deuce  and  love.  When  we  have  done  all  in  our  power,  we 
need  God's  great  help  and  counsel.  We  need  not  indulge 
disposition  to  suspect  each  other,  and  stir  up  strife,  for  Sa 
who  hates  us  and  the  Concord,  will  find  his  own,  to  throw  t 
and  rocks  on  the  way.  Let  it  be  our  part  to  give  each  ot 
our  hearts  and  hands  (die  herzen  und  hand  einander  reicl 
to  hold  fast  with  equal  firmness,  lest  the  after  state  of  thi 
be  worse  than  the  first.  May  the  Holy  Ghost  fuse  our  he; 
together  in  Christian  love  and  purpose,  and  purge  away  all 
dross  of  suspicion,  to  the  glory  of  His  sacred  name,  and  to 
salvation  of  many  souls."  * 

A  similar  spirit  is  breathed  in  Luther's  letter  of  reply  to 
Council  of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Switzerland  held  in  Zur 
1528 :  "  I  beseech  you  that  you  go  on,  as  you  have  begur 
aid  in  consummating  this  divine  w^ork,  of  the  peace  and  u 
of  the  Christian  Church,  as  I  doubt  not  ye  are  ready  \vitl 
joyfulness  to  do."t  To  the  Council  at  Strasburg,  Luther 
written  (May  29,  1536) :  "There  shall  be  nothing  lackino 
my  part,  whether  of  act  or  of  suffering,  which  can  contribute 
genuine,  thorough,  steadfast  unity,  for  what  are  the  result 
the  dissensions  of  the  Churches,  experience,  alas  !  has  tai: 

U8."t 

Luther's  cordial  spirit  toward  the  Waldenses,  his  fer^ 
appeals  to  them  when  it  was  rumored  that  they  were  about  u 
ing  peace  with  Rome,  his  noble  witness  to  his  fellowship  \ 

♦Luther's  Briefe,  De  Wette,  ▼.  83:  Lcij  z.  xxi.  107.  Walch.  xvii.    2504 
Latin:  Uospinian.  U.S.  i.  275.  Buddeus:  258. 

fL.'s  Briefe,  De  Wette,  t.   120.  Leipz.  xxi.  110.  Walch.  xvii.  2617.     L 
BMjpiii.  H.  8.  ii.  164.  Buddeus,  292. 

i,I>«  Wette,  iv.  692.  Leipi.  xxi.  106.  Walch,  xvii.  2666.     Latin: 
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IIuss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  reveal  his  large  catholic  heart. 
Xor  even  in  the  ardor  of  his  bitterest  conflict  with  Rome  did 
he  ignore  the  truly  Chriitian  eleineiita  and  great  blessings 
which  had  been  perpetuated  in  the  Church  of  the  West,  lie 
distinguished  between  Popery  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
the  Church  of  Rome  herself,  and  between  the  false  living  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Roman  Church,  and  her  ancient,  true  rejv- 
resentatives.  From  the  true  ancient  Roman  Church  as  known 
in  the  writings  of  the  earliest  Fathers,  neither  Luther  nor  the 
Lutheran  Church  ever  separated.  It  was  the  true  old  Roman 
Church  which  in  the  Reformation  revived,  over  against  the 
modern  corrupted  Church  of  Rome.  Not  destruction,  not  revol  u- 
tion,  hut  reformation,  was  that  at  which  Luther  aimed,  and  re- 
formation is  not  revolution,  but  the  great  preventive  of  it.  If 
Eurojie  passed  through  revolutionary  convulsions  in  and  after 
the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  not  because  Reformation  was 
accepted,  but  tecause  it  was  resisted. 

Against  the  Iligh-Churchism,  which  makes  dividing  walls 
of  forms,  ceremonies,  modes  of  government,  the  Lutheran 
Church  enters  a  living  protest.  "  Where,"  says  Luther,  ''  the 
Gospel  is  rightly  and  purely  preached,  there  must  be  a  Holy 
t^hristian  Church."*  "The  IT0I3'  Church  Universal  is  pre- 
^i^^inoiitly  a  fellowship  whose  internal  bond  is  faith  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart,  and  whose  outward  token  is  the  pure 
^Vord  and  tlie  incorrupt  Sacraments.  The  ,.„,,erani,n.not 
^hnrch  is  a  communion  of  saints,  to  wit,  the  assem-  ^i^l•-clMlrclliHn. 
'%  of  saints  who  are  in  the  fellowship  of  the  same  Gospel  or 
^loctrine,  and  of  the  same  Holy  Spirit,  who  renews,  sanctifies, 
and  governs  the  heart."  f  The  unchanging  marks  of  the 
Church  are  "  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Sacra- 
^•ent8.  That  Church  which  has  these  is  alone  properly  the 
piilar  of  the  truth,  because  it  retains  the  pure  fiospel,  and  as 
^^-  Paul  saith,  the  foundation,  that  is  the  true  knowledge  of 
Christ,  and  true  faith  in  him." 

^Vith  every  external  human  thing  alike  there  is  no  unity  if 
the  parts  of  a  communion  are  alien  in  faith.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  every  external  human  thing  diverse,  there  is  unity 

♦  Werke,  Jena,  vi.  109,  (103.)  f  -Apology.  (An.  IV.) 
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if  there  l)e  harmony  in  faith.  Our  Chnrch  desires  uniform 
not  as  if  it  were  itself  unity,  or  could  be  made  a  substitute 
it,  but  t>ecauRe  it  illustrates  unityf  and  is  one  of  its  uatu 
tendencies  and  its  safeguard.  If  there  be  a  High-Churehi 
genuinely  Lutheran,  it  is  a  very  different  thing  from  tl 
which  licars  that  name  in  other  churches.  The  Luthci 
Church  does  claim  that  it  is  God's  truth  which  she  confess 
and  by  logical  necessity  regards  the  deviations  from  the  doctrii 
of  the  Confession  as  deviations  from  divine  truth,  but  she  d« 
not  claim  to  Ihj  tlie  wliole  Church.  "  The  Christian  Chur 
and  Christian  holiness,  both  name  and  thing,  are  the  conim 
poHHCsHion  of  all  churches  and  Christians  in  the  world."* 
is  enough  for  her  to  know  that  she  is  a  genuine  part  of  it,  a 
she  can  rejoice,  and  does  rejoice,  that  the  Saviour  she  loves  1 
his  own  true  followers  in  every  part  of  Christendom.  She  sa; 
MiHTwiiir  and  "  Tho  Catliolic  [Christian]  Church  consists  of  n 
riuiHiy  ..r   ihr  Boattorod  throughout  the  whole  world,  from 

rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  thereof,  f  * 
unchurches  none  of  other  names,  even  though  they  may 
unsound.  It  is  not  her  business  to  do  this.  They  have  tl 
own  Master,  to  whom  they  stand  or  fall.  She  protests  agai 
orn>r;  she  riMuovos  it  by  spiritual  means  from  her  own  iiiid 
but  she  judgi^s  not  those  who  are  without.  God  is  her  ju< 
and  t  hoi  1*8,  and  to  llim  she  commits  herself  and  them.  ( 
Cbiuvh  i»onlV*sses  **  that  among  those  who  are  upon  the  t 
foundation  then*  ari^  many  weak  ones,  who  build  upon  i 
loundation  jKVishing  stubble,  that  is, empty  human  notions  a 
opinions,  and  yot  Invause  tboy  do  not  overthrow  the  fouin 
tion,  arx^  still  Christians,  and  their  faults  may  l>e  forgiven  the 
or  oven  Iv  omondiHl/*  ^  *"  .Vn  orrv>r."  says  Luther,  '' howe 
^jn^U  it  may  Iv,  noithor  can  Iv  oalliHl  heresy,  nor  is  here 
unless  it  U^  hold  and  dot'ondini  olvstinatelv  as  rijjht."  '"Err 
makes  no  bonMii^s  ;  but  fbo  dotondingand  pnneeting  error  w 
sTitVnoss  ot'  n^vk,  d^vs/*  **  There  never  has  been  a  her 
whioh  did  not  als^^atlinnsome  truth.  Wherefore  we  must  i 
donv  the  truth  it  vvntains'k  on  aoivunt  of  the  falsehood 
mixes  with  it\"§     **  llonni^^  not  meiv-y  err,  but  refuse  to 

*  I  i,u,*^r.  t  Ap^voi;;\»   Vr  .  IV  ♦  Ap«^lo|y.  An,  IV 

{  W^rkN  W*)c)i   v\v  IA>.  XTiii   ITTl :  «i.  *»4. 
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taught ;  they  defend  their  error  as  right,  and  fight  against 
known  truth,  and  against  their  own  consciences  —  self-willed 
and  eonj?c'iou8ly  they  remain  in  their  error."  "It  is  not  right, 
and  I  am  truly  sorry  that  these  miserable  people  are  murdered, 
burnt,  and  executed.  Every  one  should  be  left  to  believe  what 
he  will,  (man  soUte  ja  einen  jeglichen  lassen  glaul^en  was  er 
wollte.)  How  easy  is  it  to  err !  Let  us  ward  against  them 
with  the  Scripture,  not  with  fire."  * 

It  is  not  charity  to  bear  with  others  because  the  differences 
l)etween  us  are  trifling ;  it  is  charity  to  bear  w^ith  them  although 
tlic  differences  are  great.  Charity  does  not  cover  error ;  because 
error  is  the  daughter  of  sin,  and  charity  is  the  daughter  of 
God.  Charity  covers  errorists  so  far  as  she  may  without  pal- 
liating their  errors,  for  the  errorist,  as  a  man,  is  God's  child. 
Charity  is  the  reflex  of  love  to  God,  and  our  Church,  there- 
fore, is  loyal  to  his  truth  even  when  she  is  most  tender  to  those 
who  err  from  that  truth.  If  there  have  been  bigoted,  inquisi- 
tx)rial,  and  harsh  judges  of  others  who  bear  her  name,  it  is  not 
from  her  they  derived  these  peculiarities,  and  such  men  know 
not  the  spirit  they  are  of.  Xever  are  great  systems  more  cruelly 
nii3repre8ented  than  by  some  who  claim  to  be  their  friends. 
While,  therefore,  many  of  the  pretended  representations  of  Lu- 
theran theology  have  been  gross  misrepresentations,  they  have 
not  always  been  the  result  of  ignorance,  or  of  malice,  but  have 
proceeded  from  nominal  friends,  sometimes  from  timidity  of 
character,  and  sometimes  from  a  harsh,  fierce  spirit,  w^hich 
delights  to  aggravate  differences,  and  make  them  hopeless.  This 
aggravation  has  been  made  by  enemies  from  hatred  of  the  sys- 
tem. They  wished  to  excite  disgust  at  it.  But  the  same  sort 
of  representation  has  also  been  made  by  a  different  class,  who 
were  moved  by  hatred  to  other  systems,  quite  as  much  as  by 
love  to  the  system  they  espoused.  They  considered  the  Lu- 
theran system  not  only  as  true,  but  as  in  such  sense  having  all 
the  truth,  that  no  other  church  has  the  least  share  of  it.  They 
were  not  satisfied  with  showing  that  othere  are  less  scrip- 
tural than  ourselves,  or  in  important  respects  depart  from  the 
teachings  of  the  Word,  but  they  were  determined  to  show  that 

♦Werke,  Wulch.  xvii.  2624. 
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they  are  scriptural  in  nothing.  Such  hopeless  errorists  are  no'fc 
sound,  on  the  showing  of  these  polemics,  even  on  the  genera.^ 
truths  of  the  Apostles'  Creed :  they  are  doubters  of  the  very 
elements  of  Christianity :  they  are  on  the  way  to  AtheisniM.  ^ 
only  kept  from  running  into  it  by  their  fear  or  by  their  in 
bility  to  follow  their  premises  to  their  fair  conclusions.  It  i 
true,  the  most  extravagant  of  this  school  in  the  Luthera- 
Church  have  been  far  outstripped  in  their  exclusiveness  by 
tarians  of  different  kinds :  but  this  is  no  apology  for  the 
A  Church  so  large-hearted,  so  truly  catholic  in  her  genius,  aim 
so  mild  in  her  spirit  as  is  the  Lutheran,  expects  better  thin 
of  her  children.  As  she  does  not  rear  them  with  a  sectari 
bias,  she  cannot  allow  them  to  plead  sectarian  excesses  as 
offset  to  their  own.  In  treating  of  the  doctrines  of  such 
Church,  men  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
deeply  convinced  of  their  truth,  and  transformed  by  the 
power;  and  men  of  this  stamp  will  develop  them  not  in 
little,  sectarian  spirit,  but  with  a  largeness  and  nobleness 
mind,  which  will  attest  the  moral  power  of  the  truth 
hold.  If  our  Church  ever  could  have  been  moved  to  a  ^\ 
ferent  spirit,  it  would  have  been  during  those  exasperating  con- 
troversies with  open  enemies,  and  still  more  with  false  breth- 
ren, which  led  to  the  preparation  of  the  Formula  of  Concord. 
Yet,  in  the  Preface  to  the  book  in  which  that  Formula  was 
embodied,  the  Electors,  Princes,  and  Orders  of  the 
against* thriTi^  Empire  thus  declare  themselves:  "It  is  by  no 
•ecution  of  other  meaus  our  will  and  intent,  in  the  condemnation  of 

churches.  ,    .  .  ^  .  t  i  , 

false  and  impious  doctrines,  to  condemn  those  who 
err  from  simplicity,  and  who  do  not  blaspheme  the  truth  of 
God's  Word.  Still  less  do  we  wish  to  condemn  whde  churches 
either  within  the  bounds  of  the  German  Empire  or  beyond  it, 
...  for  we  entertain  no  doubt  whatever  (ganz  und  gar  keinen 
zweifel  machen)  that  many  pious  and  good  people  are  to  be 
found  in  those  churches  also,  which  to  this  time  have  not 
thought  in  all  respects  with  us  ;  persons  who  walk  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  hearts,  not  clearly  understanding  the  points 
involved,  .  .  .  and  who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  if  they  were  rightly 
instructed  in  the  doctrine,  through  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit,  into  the  unerring  truth  of  God's  Word,  would  consent 
with  us.  .  .  .  And  on  all  the  theologians  and  ministers  of  the 
Church  is  the  duty  specially  incumbent  to  admonish,  and  teach 
out  of  God's  Word  with  moderation  those  who  err  from  the 
truth  through  simplicity  or  ignorance,  lest  the  Wind  leading 
the  blind,  both  perish.     Wherefore,  in  this  our  writing,  in  the 
presence  of  Almighty  God  and  before  the  whole  Church,  we 
testify  that  it  was  never  our  purpose,  by  this  Christian  Formula 
of  conciliation,  to  create  trouble  or  peril  for  those  poor  op- 
pressed Christians  who  are  now  enduring  persecution.  .  .  .  For^ 
as  moved  by  Christian  love,  we  long  ago  entered  into  the  com- 
I>amon8hip  of  suffering  with  them,  so  do  we  abhor  and  from 
oursoul  detest  the  persecution  and  most  grievous  tyranny  which 
lias  been  directed  against  these  hapless  persons.     In  no  degree 
or  respect  do  we  consent  to  this  shedding  of  innocent  l>lood, 
'W'hich  doubtless,  in  the  awful  judgment  of  God,  and  before  the 
tribunal  of  Christ,  will  be  strictly  demanded  at  the  hands  of 
their  persecutors."    This  plea  and  protest  of  the  Lutheran 
Princes  and   Estates  was   made  specially   in   behalf   of  the 
Higuenots,  the  French  Calvinists,  whose  bitter  sufferings  had 
culminated   in  the  frightful   massacre   of  St.  Bartholomew, 
(August  24, 1572.) 

The  Princes  and  Estates  add,  to  show  that  their  charity  was 
a  heavenly  love,  and  not  the  indolent  passiveness  of  laxity  in 
<loctrine :  "  Our  intent  has  been  .  .  .  that  no  other  doctrine 
than  that  which  is  founded  in  God's  Word,  and  is  contained  in 
tlie  Augsburg  Confession  and  its  Apology,  accepted  in  their 
genuine  sense,  should  be  set  forth  in  our  lands,  provinces, 
^^hools,  and  churches, ...  in  order  that  among  our  posterity 
^'^  the  pure  doctrine  and  confession  of  the  faith  may  be  pre- 
'^^rved  and  propagated,  through  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
^'itil  the  glorious  coming  of  our  only  Redeemer  and  Saviour 
J^U8  Christ."  These  are  words  to  stir  the  inmost  heart.  Alike 
m  their  revelation  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  they  are  words 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  churches.  Where,  among 
^nfessions,  but  in  the  Confession  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  is 
there  so  tender,  so  apologetic,  a  reference  to  those  differing  in 
&ith?    Where,  but  in  it,  is  there  so  noble  a  confession  of  the 

10 
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fellowship  of  saints,  and  so  hopeful  an  expression  of  confiden 
in  the  better  mind  and  sincerity  of  those  who  err ;  where 
there  so  brave,  earnest,  and  heartfelt  an  allusion  to  the  tria 
of  those  of  another  communion?  so  sublime  a  protest  again 
their  persecution,  and  consequently  against  all  persecution  f 
conscience'  sake?     God  grant  that  the  spirit  of  these  ho 
men  may  be  perpetuated  in  the  church  which  they  so  signal 
served  in  their  generation,  and  that  their  devout  aspiratio 
may  be  fulfilled,  that  when  the  Son  of  Man  cometh,  he  nii 
find  faith  on  the  earth  still  shedding  its  holy  light  in  the  mid 
of  those  whose  fathers  loved  him  so  purely,  loved  his  Truth 
fervently ;  and  yet,  like  their  Master,  refused  to  call  down  fi 
from  heaven  on  those  who  followed  not  with  them. 

In  affinity  with  this  spirit,  a  great  living  theologian  in  Ge 
many  has  said :  ^' I  think  I  may  say,  I  am  not  conscious  oibelon 
in(/ to  any  parti/j  hut  have  followed  truth  alone.  In  the  pat 
way  of  my  search  for  truth,  I  was  led  to  Jesus  Christ,  who 
the  truth,  and  by  him  was  led  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  whi( 
I  have  held,  and  do  now  hold  to  be  not  the  only  true  churc 
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know,  moreover,  that  he  only  who  has  received  the  spirit  ofth 
Church,  who  stands  immovably  on  the  foundation  of  the  Apo 
ties  and  Prophets,  who  lives  in  the  fixed  conviction  that  tl 
Confession  of  the  Lutheran  Church  is  in  its  very  essence  in  co 
sonance  with  the  pure  gospel,  and  who  yet  has  felt  the  infl 
ence  of  the  past  three  centuries,  I  know  that  he  only  has  o 
oecumenical  mind  and  catholic  heart  for  that  which  is  true  in  o 
churches  ;  he  only  has  an  ear  for  the  harmonies  of  truth  whic 
still  ring  out  from  the  dissonances  of  the  countless  varieti- 
of  the  notes  of  our  times.  I  have  never  shrunk  from  tl 
reproach  of  orthodoxy,  so  ftir  as  its  cause  is  the  cause  c 
Christ,  and  yet  I  have  constantly  said  that  I  could  not  1 
the  defender  of  those  w^ho  seek  in  the  faith  of  the  Churc 
that  only  which  is  old,  fixed,  and  finished.  With  justice,  v 
withdraw  our  confidence  from  a  theological  writer  who  vi 
lently  rushes  from  one  extreme  to  another.  But  can  we,  ( 
the  other  hand,  trust  a  theologian  of  whom  we  know  tha 
having  once  taken  a  position,  it  is  entirely  impossible  for  hi 
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forever  after  to  doubt  its  correctness.  Truth  gives  itself  only 
to  him  who  seeks  it,  but  he  who  seeks  it  will  not  find  it,  if  he 
can  let  nothing  go." 

The  life  of  a  Church  may  be  largely  read  in  its  controversies. 
-As  the  glory  or  shame  of  a  nation  is  read  upon  its  battle-fields 
^hich  tells  for  what  it  perilled  the  lives  of  its  sons,  so  may  the 
j'ory  or  shame  of  a  Church  be  determined  when  we  know 
^'hat  it  fought  for  and  what  it  fought  against;      contn>verH.* 
iow  much  it  vahied  what  it  believed  to  be  truth  •,  ^^  <»•*>  Lutiuia.i 
^hat  was  the  truth  it  valued;  how  much  it  did, 
^nd  how  much  it  suffered  to  maintain  that  truth,  and  what  was 
^he  issue  of  its  struggles  and  sacrifices.     Tested  in  all  those 
'^'ays,  the  record  of  the  Lutheran  Church  is  incomparably  glo- 
rious.    It  has  contended  for  great  truths  at  great  sacrifices, 
^nd  in  every  conflict  in  which  it  has  borne  a  part,  truth  has 
ultimately  been   victorious.      A  Church  which  contends  for 
Nothing,  either  has  lost  the  truth,  or  has  ceased  to  love  it. 
^^arfare  is  painful,  but  they  whose  errors  create  the  necessity 
^^r  it  are  responsible  for  all  its  miseries.     At  times,  especially 
^*i  the  early  history  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  there  arose  con- 
^I'oversies,  the  most  important  of  which  were:  1,  the  Philip- 
-^^tic,  arising  from  the  excessive  desire  of  Melanchthon  and  his 
^<^bool  to  harmonize  with  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the   Re- 
^^''^rmed ;  2,  the  Antinomistic  (1537 -'40, 1556),  caused  by  the 
effort  of  Agricola  to  introduce  what  has  been  called  a  "  Pela- 
Sianism  of  the  Gospel ; "  3,  the  Osiandrian  (1550 -'07),  so  called 
^i*om  Osiander,  who  confounded  sanctification  with  justifica- 
tion;    4,   the   Adiaphoristic    (1548 -'55);    5,   tl^    Majoristic 
(I^o51-'o2),  on  the  necessity  of  good  works ;  6,  the  Synergistic 
C 1555 -'67),  on  the  co-operation  of  the  human  will  in  conver- 
sion, in  the  course  of  which  Flacius  spoke  of  original  sin  as 
Substantial,  not  accidental ;  7,  the  Crypto-Calvinistic  (1552-'74). 
The  view  of  Calvin  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  supper  was  so  much 
profounder  than  that  of  Zwingli,  (which  Calvin  strongly  con- 
denmed,)  and  indeed  in  some  aspects  so  Lutheranizing  that  Me- 
lanchthon, without  abandoning  the  Lutheran  view,  thought 
^  hat  Calvin's  might  be  tolerated,  and  the  points  of  difference 
^g^ored  in  the  Confessions.     This  position  was  assailed  by  the 
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Btricter  Luthcraus.  In  the  couree  of  controversy  the  more 
general  questions  connected  with  the  person  of  Christ  were 
discussed.  All  these  questions  were  settled  in  the  '*  Form  of 
Concord/'  (1577.)  So  deeply  was  the  church  grounded  in  fun- 
damental unity  of  faith,  that  none  of  these  controversies,  vio- 
lent as  some  of  them  were,  were  able  to  rend  it  into  denomina- 
tional fragments.  The  subsequent  controversies  have  been  on 
syncretism  (1655),  pietism  (1686),  and  rationalism  (17.*^1),  and 
those  connected  with  the  Union  and  the  revival  of  Lutheran- 
ism  (from  1817,  Harms's  Theses^  to  the  present  hour). 

Theological  science  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century  most 
of  all  in  the  universities  of  Wittenberg,  Tubingen,  Strasbourg, 
Marburg,  and  Jena.  To  this  era  belong  Luther,  Melanchthon, 
Flacius,  Chemnitz,  Brentius,  and  Cbytrpeus.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  occur  the  names  of  Glassius,  Pfeifter,  Erasmus  Schmidt, 
Hakspan,  Gier,  Seb.  Schmidt,  Calovius ;  in  dogmatics,  Hutter, 
Gerhard,  Quenstedt,  Calixtus,  Ilunnius ;  in  church  history, 
Eechenberg,  Ittig,  Sagittarius,  Seckendorf,  and  Arnold.  In 
the  eighteenth  century,  Loscher  closes  the  ancient  school  ;  and 
the  IHetistic  school,  practical  rather  than  scientific,  is  illustrated 
by  Lange.  The  Conservative  Piefistif\  avoiding  the  faults  of  the 
others  and  combining  their  virtues,  embraces  IloUazius,  Starck, 
Buddeus,  Cyprian,  J.  C.  Wolf,  Weismann,  Deyling,  Carpzov, 
J.  H.  and  C.  B.  Michaelis,  J.  G.  Walch,  Pfaft',  Mosheim,  Ben- 
gel,  and  Crusius.  The  school  which  treated  theology  after  the 
p/dlosophiral  method  of  Wolf  numbers  S.  J.  Baumgarten,  Kein- 
l)eck,  and  Carpzov ;  to  the  travsUional  school  belong  Ernesti, 
J.  D.  Michaelis,  Semler,  who  prepared  the  way  for  rationalism, 
and  ZoUner ;  the  principal  members  of  the  ratUmaUstie  school 

Tiuoioj^cnisci.  ^^^^  Greisbach,  Koppe,  J.  G.  Rosenmiiller,  Eich- 
onr..  in  tim  La-  hoHi,  Gablcr,  Bertholdt,  Henke,  Spittler,  Eberhard, 

uran    inn  i.     ^^^   ^^   jj^   Nicmeycr.      Of   the  snpranaturalistic 

school,  abandoning  the  ancient  orthodoxy  in  various  degrees, 
but  still  maintaining  more  or  less  of  the  fundamentals  of  gen- 
eral Christianity,  are  Morus,  Doderlein,  Seller,  Storr,  Knapp, 
Reinhard,  Lilienthal,  and  Ki5ppen ;  and  in  church  history, 
Schri'.ckh,  C.  W.  F.  Walch,*  Stiiudlin,  and  Planck.  The 
founder  of  the  distinctive  theology  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
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ScWeiermacher  (died  1834),  the  greatest  of  the  defenders  of 
the  union  between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  of 
Germany.  Influencing  all  schools,  he  can  be  claimed  for  none. 
Neander  may  be  classed  as  pietistic  supranaturalist,  De  Wette 
as  historico-critical  rationalist,  Ilase  as  philosophico-sesthetic 
rationalist.  The  chief  defenders  of  the  vulgar  ration- 
^ism  are  Rohr,  Paulus,  Wegscheider,  Bretschneider,  and 
Amnion;  of  historico-(Jritical  rationalism^  Winer,  Fritzsche, 
Credner,  Schulz,  Von  Colin,  Ruckert,  Qesenius,  Tuch, 
Knobel,  Hupfeld,  Hitzig,  Ewald,  Bertheau,  and  Len- 
gerke.  The  rational  supranaturalist i(f  school  is  represented  by 
Tzschimer,  Tittmann,  C.  F.  K.  Rosenmiiller,  and  Baumgarten- 
Crusius;  supranaturalisni  j)roper^  or  suprarationalism,  by  E.  G. 
Bengel,  Flatt,  Heubner,  Augusti,  Ilahn,  Bohnier ;  pietistic 
s^ranaturalism  by  Tholuck  (who  approaclied  more  closely  in 
the  coarse  of  his  studies  to  a  thoroughly  Lutheran  position), 
Hengstenberg,  Olshausen,  Stier,  Ilavernick,  Steiger,  and  Bun- 
s^uinhis  early  position,  though  in  his  latest  years  a  ration- 
alist. The  representatives  of  the  "  nrir  "  or  "  German  "  theol- 
ogy, of  the  school  of  Schleierniacher,  of  Lutheran  origin,  are 
Liicke,  Nitzsch,  Julius  Miiller,  Ullniann,  Twesten,  Dorner, 
Liebner,  and  Martensen ;  also  Rothe,  I.  T.  Beck,  Aubcrlen, 
Tmbreit,  Bleek,  XL  A.  W.  Meyer,  Huther,  Wieseler,  and 
Tischeudorf.  The  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century  whose 
names  we  have  given  are  or  were  w^ithin  the  "  Union,"  and 
defenders  of  it,  with  a  few  exceptions. 

The  representatives  of  the  Lutheran  theology^  for  the  most 
part,  in  its  strictest  sense,  are  Claus  Harms,  who  struck  the 
first  decisive  blow  at  rationalism  (1817),  Scheibel,  Sartorius, 
Kudelbaeh,  of  Denmark,  Guericke,  Harless,  llofling,  Thoma- 
sms,  I'hilippi,  Harnack,  Dieckhof,  Lohe,  Vilmar,  Krabbe,Klie- 
tothJ)elitz8ch,  M.  Baumgarten,  Luthardt,  Dreschlcr,  Caspari, 
9<^Wei,  Keil,  Zochler,  and  J.  IL  Kurtz.  Two  distinguished 
J^stK,  K.  F.  Gcschel  and  F.  J.  Stahl,  are  to  be  included 
among  the  defenders  of  the  Lutheran  confession. 

Among  the  names  which  once  took  undisputed  place  in 
^his  part  of  the  roll  of  honor,  are  three  which  have  dropj^d 
from  it,  J.  C.  K.  V.  Hofmann,  Thiersch,  and  Kahnis — the  last 
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by  his  assent  to  the  rationalistic  Criticism  of  the  Canon,  hia 
rejection  of  the  Church  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  his  denial 
of  the  supreme  divinity  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  (subordin- 
atism),  and  by  his  rejection  of  the  Lutheran  Exegesis  of  the 
Words  of  the  Institution  of  the  Supper,  while  he  yet  professes 
to  hold  fast  to  the  substance  of  the  Lutheran  Doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist. 

If  the  Nineteenth  Century  has  not  been  an  era  of  the  most 
safe  and  solid  thinking,  it  has,  beyond  all  dispute,  been  the 
most  brilliant  era  in  the  history  of  theological  science ;  and 
alike  of  the  inventiveness  that  glittered,  and  of  the  sobriety 
that  restrained,  the  theological  impulse  which  the  world  owes 
to  the  Lutheran  Church,  has  been  the  spring. 

In  the  United  States  the  energies  of  the  l^est  men  in  the 
Church  have  been  directed  mainly  into  the  channels  of  prac- 
tical activity ;  yet  there  has  nevertheless  been  an  honorable 
exhibition  of  theological  ability  and  learning.  Among  the 
names  of  those  to  whom  we  owe  books,  either  as  writers, 
translators,  or  editors,  may  be  mentioned:  Anspach;  Bach- 
man  ;  S.  K.  Brobst ;  F.  W.  Conrad ;  Demme ;  G.  Diehl ;  L. 
Eichelberger ;  Endress;  Goering;  Greenwald ;  S.  W.  Ilarkey; 
Hazelius ;  Helmuth  ;  the  Henkels,  Paul,  D.  M.,  Ambrose,  and 
Socrates  ;  J.  X.  Hoffman  ;  Ilutter ;  M.  Jacobs  ;  Henry  Jacobs  ; 
E.  AV.  6.  Keyl ;  C.  Philip  Krauth ;  Krotel ;  Kunze ;  B.  Kurtz ; 
Lape ;  Lintner ;  the  Lochmans,  J.  G.  and  A.  H. ;  Loy ;  W. 
J.  Mann ;  P.  F.  Mayer ;  John  McCron ;  Mealy  ;  F.  V.  Mels- 
heimer;  C.  B.  Miller;  J.  G.  Morris;  the  Muhlenbergs,  II.  M., 
H.  E.,F.  A. ;  Norelius;  Officer;  Oswald;  Passavant;  Pcixoto; 
Pohlraan  ;  Preus  ;  Probst ;  Quitman  ;  Eeynolds  ;  Salyards  ; 
the  Shaetfers,  F.  D.,  D.  F.,  F.  C,  C.  F.,  C.  W. ;  H.  I.  Schmidt; 
J.  G.  Schmauck  ;  the  Schmuckers,  J.  G.,  S.  S.,  B.  M. ;  Seiss; 
Seyffarth  ;  Sheeleigh  ;  G.  Shober  ;  C.  A.  Smith  ;  J. Few  Smith; 
M.  L.  Steover ;  F.  C.  Stohlman ;  T.  Stork  ;  P.  A.  Strobel ; 
Stuckenberg ;  Titus ;  Van  Alstine  ;  Vogelbach  ;  Wackerha- 
gen;  C.  F.^W.  Walther;  Weiser;  D.  Worley;  F.  C.  Wyne- 
ken.  There  are  others  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  list  of  authors, 
but  as  they  have  not  put  their  labors  into  the  permanent  shape 
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of  books,  it  does  not  fall  within   our  plan   to  enumerate 
them.* 

The  imperfect  list  we  give  of  the  great  names  in  our  Church, 
especially  in  Germany,  may  serve  to  explain  the  strong  terms 
in  which  writers  of  other  churches  have  felt  themselves 
constrained  to  speak  of  Lutheran  theology :  "  The  Lutheran 
Church  has  a  great  pre-eminence  over  the  Reformed  in  regard 
to  its  internal  theological  development.  German  theological 
science  comes  forth  from  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  theology 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  supported  by  German  diligence,  thor- 
oughness, and  profundity,  stage  by  stage,  amid  manifold  strug- 
gles and  revolutions,  arose  to  an  amazing  elevation,  astounding 
and  incomprehensible  to  the  Swiss,  the  French,  and  the  Eng- 
lish." f  "  The  Lutheran  Church,"  says  Lauge, "  is  the  Church 
of  theologians."  $ 

At  once  as  a  cause  and  a  result  of  this  greatness  in  the 
highest  form  of  learning,  may  be  regarded  the  fact  that  the 
Lutheran  Church  is  an  Educating  Church  from  the  humblest 
sphere  of  the  children  of  the  poor  to  the  highest  range  of  the 
scholar's  erudition. 

The  early  efforts  of  Luther  in  behalf  of  education  were 
<^ntinaed  by  his  successors  through  the  means  of  catechetical 
instruction,  congregational  and  public  schools,  and  universities. 
There  are  no  exclusively  Reformed  universities  in  Germany 
proper.  The  universities  which  the  Lutheran  Church  has  in 
part  or  in  whole  may  be  classified  as  follows :  1,  those  in  which 
the  three  confessions  are  represented  —  Tubingen,  Giessen, 
Breelau,  and  Bonn ;  2,  the  two  confessions,  Lutheran  and 
Eeformed  —  Heidelberg,  Greifswalde,  Marburg,  Kcinigsberg, 
Halle,  Erlangen,  (the  professors  Lutheran  with  one  Y^xnciKiXo 
exception,)  and  Berlin  ;  S,  exclusively  Lutheran  —  ti.e  laithenm 
LeipsicjRostock,  (Wittenberg,  transferred  to  ilalle 
^^  1817,  now  a  seminary  for  candidates  for  the  ministry,)  Jena, 
■^lel, and  Giittingen;  in  Denmark,  Copenhagen;  in  Norway, 
Chriatiania ;  in  Sweden,  Lund  and  Upsal ;  in  Russia,  Dorpat. 

For  the  complot«8t  list  of  "  Publications  by  Lutherans  in  the  United  States," 
0?  to  1861,  see  Evangelical  Review,  April,  1861,  642. 
fQoebel,  268,  277.  %  Kurtx,  J  176.  6. 
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In  the  United  States  she  has  fourteen  Theological  Seminaries, 
sixteen  Universities  and  Colleges,  nine  Female  Academies, 
sixteen  Academies,  and  various  societies  for  Education  and 
Publication.  The  Periodicals  devoted  to  her  interests  are, 
nine  English,  fifteen  German,  two  Norwegian,  two  Swedish. 

Nor  has  the  Lutheran  Church  been  satisfied  with  meeting 
the  wants  of  her  own  children.  She  has  been,  and  is  a  Church 
of  Missions.  In  1559,  Gustavus  Vasa,  of  Sweden,  founded  a 
mission  among  the  Laplanders,  which  was  continued  wnth 
renewed  earnestness  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Denmark  also 
aiding.  Thomas  von  Westen  (died  1727)  was  the  apostle  of 
this  mission.  Heyling,  of  Lubeck,  without  any  aid,  labored 
as  a  missionary  in  Abyssinia,  (1635,)  and  others,  of  the  circle 
of  his  friends,  engaged  in  the  same  cause  in  various  parts  of 
the  East.  Frederick  IV.,  of  Denmark,  established  the  East 
India  mission  at  Tranquebar,  (1706,)  for  which  Francke  fur- 
„.  .  nished  him  two  devoted  laborers,  Pllitzschau  and 

Ziegenbalg,  the  latter  of  whom  translated  the  New 
Testament  into  Tamil,  (1715.)  The  labors  of  this  mission 
were  also  extended  to  the  English  possessions.  From  the 
orphan-house  at  Ilalle  went  forth  a  succession  of  missionaries, 
among  whom  Schwartz  (died  1798)  is  pre-eminent.  An  insti- 
tution for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  was  established  at  Ilalle, 
in  1728.  Egede  of  Norway  (died  1758)  commenced  his  labors  in 
Greenland,  in  1721.  In  1736,  he  returned,  and  established  in 
Copenhagen  a  mission  seminary.  Though  the  larger  part  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  is  unfavorably  situated  for  Foreign  Missions, 
the  work  has  ever  been  dear  to  her — and  her  missions  have 
been,  and  are  now  among  the  most  successful  in  the  world. 

Many  embarrassing  circumstances  prevented  the  Lutheran 
Church  from  developing  her  life  as  perfectly  in  her  church 
constitution  as  in  her  doctrines  and  w^orship.  The  idea 
of  the  universal  priesthood  of  all  believers  at  once  over- 
church&msti-  threw  the  doctrine  of  a  distinction  of  essence 
intioii.  between  clergy   and   laity.     The  ministry  is   not 

an  order,  but  it  is  a  divinely  appointed  office,  to  w^hich  men 
must  be  rightly  called.  No  imparity  exists  by  divine  right ; 
an  hierarchical  organization  is  unchristian,  but   a  gradation 
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(bishops,  Buperintendents,  provosts)   may   be  observed,  as  a 
thing  of  human  right  only.     The  government  by  consistories 
has  been  very   general.     In  Denmark,  Evangelical   bishops 
took  the  place  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  who  were 
deposed.     In  Sweden  the  bishops  embraced  the  Reformation, 
and  thus  secured  in  that  country  an  "apostolic  succession" 
in  the  high-church  sense;  though,  on   the  principles  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  alike  where  she  has  as  where  she  has  not 
such  a  succession,  it  is  not  regarded  as  essential  even  to  the 
order  of  the  Church.     The  ultimate  source  of  power  is  in  the 
congregations,  that  is,  in  the  pastor  and  other  ofRcei's  and  the 
people  of  the  single  communions.     The  right  to  choose  a  pas- 
tor belongs  to  the  people,  who  may  exercise  it  by  direct  vote, 
or  delegate  it  to  their  representatives. 

The  Lutheran  Church  regards  preaching  as  an  indispen- 
sable part  of  a  complete  divine  service.  All  worship  is  to 
be  in  the  vernacular ;  the  wants  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the 
reason  are  to  be  met.  Whatever  of  the  past  is  spiritual,  beau- 
tiful, and  appropriate,  is  to  be  retained.  The  church  year, 
with  its  great  festivals,  is  kept.  With  various  national  diver- 
sities there  is  a  substantial  agreement  in  the  liturgical  services 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  throughout  almost  all  the  world. 
The  hymns  are  sung  by  all  the  people  witli  the  Divine  w.r- 
organ  accompaniment.  The  clergymen  in  their  "'"''* 
official  functions  wear  a  distinctive  dress,  usually  a  black  robe, 
>^*ith  the  bands,  though  the  surplice  has  also  been  largely 
retained.  In  Denmark  and  Sweden,  the  chasuble  is  also 
^orn  in  the  altar  service ;  and  in  Sweden,  the  mitre  and 
bishop's  crosier  are  retained.  A  preparatory  service  pre- 
cedes communion.  The  doctrine  and  practice  of  auricular 
toufession  were  rejected  at  the  beginning.  The  "private 
confession,"  which  was  established  in  some  parts  of  the 
Church,  involves  no  enumeration  or  confession  of  particular 
sins  whatever,  unless  the  communicant  desires  to  speak  of 
them;  and  the  "private  absolution"  is  simply  the  annun- 
ciation of  the  gospel  promise  w^ith  the  gospel  conditions  to 
the  individual  penitent,  a  promise  which  in  its  own  nature 
^  collative,  that  is,  actually  confers  remission,  when  it  is  re- 
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ceived  in  faith.  The  "  Exorcism  "  in  the  shape  in  which  it 
existed  in  some  of  the  Lutheran  Churches,  involved  little 
more  than  "  the  Rennnciation,"  and  can  be  defended  on 
some  of  the  same  grounds.  Simply  as  a  rite  long  estab- 
lished, and  which  might  be  tolerated  if  regarded  as  no 
more  than  a  symbolical  representation  of  the  doctrine  that 
our  nature  is  under  the  donnnion  of  sin,  it  was  practised  in 
parts  of  the  Church,  but  has  fallen  everywhere  into  oblivion. 
Persons  are  received  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  by 
confirmation  performed  by  the  pastor,  after  thorough  instruc- 
tion in  the  Catechism.  But  especially  in  sacred  song  has 
the  Lutheran  Church  a  grand  distinctive  element  of  her 
worship.  "The  Lutheran  Church,"  says  Dr.  Schaff,  "draws 
the  fine  arts  into  the  service  of  religion,  and  has  produced 
a  body  of  hymns  and  chorals,  which,  in  richness,  power, 
and  unction,  surpasses  the  hymnology  of  all  other  churches 
in  the  world."  "In  divine  worship,"  says  Goebel,  "we  reach 
a  point  in  which  the  Lutheran  Church  has  one  of  its  most 
glorious  features  of  pre-eminence.  The  hymns  of  the  Church 
are  the  people's  confession,  and  have  wrought  more  than  the 
preaching.  In  the  Lutheran  Church  alone,  German  hymn- 
ology attained  a  bloom  truly  amazing.  The  words  of  holy 
song  were  heard  everywhere,  and  sometimes,  as  with  a  single 
stroke,  won  whole  cities  for  the  Gospel." 

What  has  been  the  practical  working  of  the  Lutheran  sys- 
tem in  the  life  of  the  Church  ?     This  question  is  an  extensive 
one,  and  we  offer  but  a  fact  or  two  bearing  on  the  answer  to 
it.     In  the  Lutheran  system  the  word  of  God  works  from 
„    ,,  ,     ,    within  to  the  outward.     The  Romanic  nations  are 

PriM-ticiil  w«>rk- 

jdr  of  Luthemn-  charactcristically  less  contemplative  and  more  radi- 

iHiD  ill  the  lifo.  1  J     •       !•        J    J.  J.  xi  xi_       f^  • 

cal  and  inclined  to  extremes  than  the  Germanic, 
and  the  Swiss  Reformation  had  a  large  mingling  of  political 
elements.  The  Lutheran  type  of  Reformation  and  of  religion 
is  consequently  milder  and  less  demonstrative,  less  obtrusive 
and  more  averse  to  display,  than  the  Zwinglian  and  Calvin- 
istic;  but  the  piety  it  matures  is  unequalled  in  firmness, 
calmness,  earnestness,  joyousness,  and  freedom.  The  character 
of  Luther  himself,  is  largely  mirrored  in  the  Church  which 
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cherishes  his  memory  as  one  of  her  most  precious  possessions. 
The  Lutheran  Church  is  very  rich  in  devotional  works  for  the 
people.  It  is  more  in  affinity  with  high  aesthetic  culture  than 
other  Protestant  Churches.  It  is  less  open  than  others  to 
excessive  tendencies  to  voluntary  (especially  to  secret)  associa- 
tion not  under  the  control  of  the  Church.  It  may  be  claimed 
for  it  that  it  is  the  most  healthfully  cautious  of  Churches,  and, 
therefore,  most  sure  to  make  the  most  permanent,  if  not  the 
most  rapid  progress.  Goebel,  a  Reformed  writer,  says :  "  That 
charming,  frank  good-humor,  and  that  beneficence  which  rise 
from  the  very  depth  of  the  soul,  and  which  so  advantageously 
distinguish  the  German  nation  from  others,  are  wanting  among 
the  Reformed  —  even  among  the  Germans  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  The  piety  of  the  Lutherans  is  deep,  fervent,  heart- 
felt." And  a  far  greater  theological  scholar,  (Dr.  SchaiF,)  also 
of  another  communion,  has  said:  "The  Lutheran  piety  has 
also  its  peculiar  charm  —  the  charm  of  Mary,  who  sat  at  Jesus' 
feet  and  heard  his  word.  ...  It  excels  in  honesty,  kindness, 
aflFection,  cheerfulness,  and  that  gemiithlichkeit  for  which 
other  nations  have  not  even  a  name.  The  Lutheran  Church 
meditated  over  the  deepest  mysteries  of  divine  grace,  and 
brought  to  light  many  treasures  of  knowledge  from  the  mines 
of  revelation.  She  can  point  to  an  unbroken  succession  of 
learned  divines  who  devoted  their  whole  lives  to  the  investi- 
gation of  saving  truth.  She  numbers  her  mystics  who  bathed 
in  the  ocean  of  infinite  love.  She  has  sung  the  most  fervent 
hymns  to  the  Saviour,  and  holds  sweet,  child-like  intercourse 
with  the  Heavenly  Father." 

A  fair  construction  of  the  whole  history  of  the  past  will 
inspire  faith  in  the  character  of  the  people  whom  God  has 
given  to  our  Church  to  be  gathered  under  her  banners  and  to 
fight  her  battles.  Not  all  the  havoc  which  state-meddling, 
war,  and  infidelity  have  made  with  the  true  German  character 
in  Europe  can  efface  the  evidence  of  the  past  and  the  present, 
that  of  all  nations  the  German  is  the  most  simply  and  pro- 
foundly religious,  that  the  Germans  are  wliat  Dr.  Arnold  calls 
them:  "the  regenerating  race  —  the  most  moral  race  of  men,'* 
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and  a  large  part  of  this  glory  is  due  to  that  Church  which  so 
faithfully  exhibits  and  nurtures  the  genuine  Germanic  life. 

And  not  unworthy  of  a  place  with  this  noble  element  is  the 
other  great  family  of  Lutheran  nations,  which  next  to  the  Ger- 
mans, are  adding  to  the  greatest  treasure  of  this  New  World, 
thousands  of  Christian  men.  The  name  of  Scandinavians  recalls 
great  Lutheran  nationalities  which  have  deserved  well  of  the 

The  scan.unn-  world.  With  it  is  couuectcd  the  name  of  Gustavus 
vihh  Lutherans.  Vasa,  King  of  Swcdcn,  who  pleaded  for  the  Re- 
formation  with  tears,  who  laid  down  his  sceptre 
and  refused  to  take  it  again  until  the  love  of  his  people  for 
him  made  them  willing  to  receive  the  Reformation,  and  who 
founded,  among  the  poor  Laplanders,  one  of  the  first  Protest- 
ant Missions.  It  recalls  the  name  of  the  martyr-hero,  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus,  whose  name  should  be  dearer  to  Protestants, 
and  most  of  all  to  Lutherans,  who  justly  claim  to  be  the  most 
Protestant  of  Protestants,  dearer  than  the  name  of  Washing- 
ton to  Americans,  for  a  part  of  the  price  he  paid  for  the  rescue 
of  the  religious  liberty  of  Europe  was  his  own  blood.  But  for 
him,  our  Protestantism  might  have  been  borne  down,  and  swept 
away  from  the  world  in  a  torrent  of  blood  and  fire.  He,  too, 
was  zealous  in  the  cause  of  missions.  It  was  a  Scandinavian 
king,  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark,  who  established  at  Trauque- 
bar,  the  East  India  Mission,  which  was  blest  with  the  labors 
of  Ziegenbalg,  and  of  the  greatest  of  missionaries  of  all  time, 
Christian  Frederic  Schwartz.  It  was  a  Scandinavian  Lutheran 
preacher,  Hans  Egede,  of  Norway,  who,  amid  toil,  peril,  and 
suffering,  planted  a  pure  Christianity  among  the  Greenlanders. 

"  In  the  eighteenth  century,"  says  Wiggers, "  Denmark  shone 
in  the  eyes  of  Evangelical  Europe  as  a  fireside  and  home  of 
missions."  "In  Sweden,"  says  the  same  distinguished  writer, 
"  the  Lutheran  Church  won  a  noble  and  pure  people,  full  of  a 
vigorous  and  steadfast  faith,  a  people  marked  by  clearness  and 
brightness  of  intellect,  by  pure  and  simple  morals,  and  the  soul 
of  chivalry  ;  a  people  always  ready  fearlessly  to  wage  warfare 
for  the  Gospel  with  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  and  if  necessity 
urged,  with  the  temporal  sword.     United  with  the  state  by 
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the  most  intimate  ties,  not  of  bondage,  but  of  mutual  love, 
entering  thoroughly  into  every  part  of  the  national  life,  exer- 
cising through  its  control  of  the  schools  the  mightiest  and 
holiest  influence  in  the  training  of  the  young,  with  a  ministry 
whose  fidelity  and  wisdom  accomplish  the  more,  because  they 
are  sustained  by  high  temporal  position  and  adequate  support, 
with  a  people  who  exhibit  a  calm  and  pious  humility,  and  an 
unlimited  confidence  in  their  pastors,  the  Church  of  Sweden 
shines,  like  a  star  with  its  pure  mild  light,  in  the  northern  sky." 
For  the  Anglicized  and  English  portion  of  our  Church, 
which  best  represents  it,  we  claim  a  character  in  consonance 
with  its  great  antecedents  —  a  character  of  simplicity,  earnest- 
ness, devout  ness.  In  the  departments  of  business,  the  calm  of 
home,  the  sacred  duties  of  the  Church,  the  sphere  of  citizens, 
they  show  a  solid  worth,  which  testifies  to  the  thoroughness 
of  the  Christian  nurture  of  the  communion  they  love. 

Of  what  our  Church  is,  and  of  what  she  brings  to  this,  her 
new  home,  witness  has  been  borne  by  more  than  one  thought- 
ful man  of  other  communions.     But  among  them  all,  there  is 
none  of  more  value  than  that  given  by  Dr.  John  W.  Xevin,  of 
the  Reformed  Church.     No  amount  of  divergence  from  Dr. 
Kevin's  views,  could  prevent  a  man  of  candor  from  acknowl- 
edgiiitf  in    him  the  presence  of  a  great  intellect,  of  the  most 
unpretending    simplicity    and    modesty,    and    of    the    most 
uuconij»romising  love  of   truth.     Our  country   has  few  men 
who  can  be  classified  with  him.     In  originality  and  general 
vigor  of  conception  and  of  style,  Bushiiell  and  Tarks  would 
be  thought  of  as  most  like  him  ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  on 
any  just  estimate  of  the  men,  they  could  be  claimed  as  his 
superiors.     Dr.  Nevin's  range  of  thought  is  at  once  broader 
and  deejKjr  than  that  of  most  of  our  theological  thinkers.     It 
is  comprehensive  without  l^ecoming  shallow.    For  the  Lutheran 
Cl.urch  in   its  genuine  life  he  expresses  great  affection  and 
reverence,  and  his  witness  is  of  peculiar  value,  for  no  man  out 
of  our  Ch\irch  knows  more  fully  than  he  what  is  in  it.     He 
says,  in  speaking  of  the  cultivation  of  an  historical  spirit  in 
his  own  Church :  *'  But  this  cannot  fail  to  bring  with  it,  at 
the  same  time,  the  power  of  understanding  and  appreciating 
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also  the  vast  historical  significance  which  belongs  to  the  olh< 
great  Protestant  Confession,  the  Lutheran  Church.  In  reco< 
nizing  our  identity  with  the  Keformed  Confession  in  generu 
while  we  yet  discard  the  peculiarity  of  our  position  in  it  as 
German  Reformed  Church,  we  come  necessarily  into  the  fee 
ing  of  what  Lutheranism  is  for  the  church  at  large,  in  a  wa 
that  is  not  by  any  means  so  easy  for  the  thinking  of  otlj< 
branches  of  the  Reformed  Communion  in  this  country.  1 
understanding  ourselves  and  in  learning  to  do  justice  to  oi 
own  historical  character,  w^e  are  made  conscious  not  simply  c 
our  difterence  from  the  Lutheran  Church,  but  also  of  our  o 
nearness  to  it,  and  of  what  we  owe  to  it  for  our  universal  churc 
life.  The  power  of  estimating  intelligently  the  merits  of  t' 
Value  of  tJieLu-  Heidelberg  Catechism,  must  prove  for  us  the  \}oyr 
theran  ciiurth  to  Qf  honorinff  also  the  Auffsburff  Confession,  as 

Christfnnity       «t  ®       ,  ,         .        .        ^ 

iftrg<».  Dr.  J.  w.  was  houorcd  in  the  beginning  by  the  framers 
^®'""  the  Catechism.     We  can  have  no  sympathj'  wm 

that  type  of  Reformed  thought,  whether  in  New  England 
elsewhere,  which  has  fallen  away  entirely  from  the  origin" 
Spannmig  of  the  two  great  Protestant  Confessions  ;  which  U 
lost  all  sense  for  the  old  theological  issues,  that  threw  th 
asunder  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  for  which  Lutheranie 
in  the  profound  distinction  which  then  belonged  to  it,  fe 
become  an  unmeaning  memory  of  the  dead  past.  We  are 
the  way  more  and  more,  it  may  he  hoped,  of  knowing  l)et ' 
than  this.  We  can  have  no  wish  to  have  the  Lutheran  Chur" 
overwhelmed  in  this  country  by  the  reigning  unhistorieal  spii 
of  our  American  Christianity  —  no  wish  to  see  it  Ainericdnuei 
in  the  sense  of  anything  like  a  general  rupture  with  its  origin: 
theological  life.  The  whole  Reformed  Church  here,  whethc 
it  be  perceived  or  not,  has  a  vast  interest  at  stake  on  the  ik)W€ 
of  tlie  Lutheran  Church  to  remain  true  and  faithful  to  her  coi 
fessional  mission.  For  all  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  a 
all  the  central  and  vital  character  of  the  questions  that  shoo' 
the  Protestant  world  in  the  age  of  the  Reformation,  and  wh 
are  able  to  make  proper  account  of  the  unsacramental  tendei 
cies  of  the  present  time,  it  must  be  a  matter  for  congratulatic 
that  German  Lutheranism  has  jjrown  to  be  so  numerical] 
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powerful  within  our  borders,  and  that  it  is  coming  to  be  in 
every  way  so  vast  an  ecclesiastical  power  in  the  land  ;  while  it 
OQght  to  be  the  prayer  of  all,  that  this  power  may  be  so  exer- 
cised more  and  more  as  to  be  a  principle  of  wholesome  redemp- 
tion and  preservation  for  the  universal  Protestantism  of  the 
nation." 

That  such  a  Church  has  a  mission  of  extraordinary  import- 
ance in  this  land  in  which  exist  such  dangerous  tendencies  to 
sectarianism  and  radicalism,  and  whose   greatest     „.  . 

'  ,  ^      ^  MlMion  of  the 

need  is  the  cultivation  of  historical  feeling,  under  Lutheran cimrch 
the  restraint  of  a  wholesome  conservatism,  requires  *"   "'^  ^ 
1^0  argument.     The  Lutheran  Church  daily  becomes   better 
known  through  the   translations   of  her   literature,   though 
nio8t  of  them  are  very  bad  ones ;  but  her  work  of  good  cannot 
b«  consummated  till  she  renders  her  genius  and  life  themselves 
into  the  idiom  of  the  new  nationality  into  which  she  is  here 
Jwssing.     Protestant  to  the  very  heart,  yet  thoroughly  histori- 
cal, happy  in  her  liberty  of  adaptation  in  things  indiflerent, 
"^hile  she  is  fast  anchored  in  the  great  doctrine  of  justification 
^:)y  faith  and  the  doctrines  which  cluster  around  it,  popular  in 
lier  principles  of  church  government,  which,  without  running 
^  uto  Independency,  accord  sucli  large  powers  to  the  congrega- 
t  ion,  principles  free  from  the  harshness  of  some  systems,  the 
liierarchical,  aristocratic,  autocratic  tendencies  of  others,  the 
fanaticism  and  looseness  of  others,  possessing   liturgical  life 
Vrithout  liturgical  bondage,  great  in  a  history  in   which  all 
Mankind  are  interested,  her  children  believe  that  she  bears 
Special  treasures  of  good  to  bless  the  land  of  her  adoption. 

Immovable  in  her  faith  and  the  life  it  generates,  our  Church, 
the  more  heartily  and  intelligently,  on  this  very  account,  ac- 
cepts the  great  fact  that  God  has  established  her  in  this  west- 
ern world  under  circumstances  greatly  difterent  from  those  in 
^hich  her  past  life  has  been  nurtured.  New  forms  of  duty, 
Dew  typ»es  of  thought,  new  necessities  of  adaptation,  are  here 
to  tax  all  her  strength,  and  to  test  how  far  she  is  able  to  main- 
tain her  vital  power  under  necessary  changes  of  form.  The 
I^Qtheranism  of  this  country  cannot  be  a  mere  feeble  echo  of 
^^y  nationalized  species  of  Lutheranism.     It  cannot,  in  the 
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national  sense,  be  permanently  German  or  Scandinavian,  out 
of  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  but  in  America  must  be  Ameri- 
can. It  must  be  conformed  in  accordance  with  its  own  princi 
pies  to  its  new  home,  bringing  hither  its  priceless  experiences 
in  the  old  world,  to  apply  them  to  the  living  present  in  the 
new.  Our  Church  must  be  pervaded  by  sympathy  for  this 
land  ;  she  must  learn  in  order  that  she  may  teach.  She  must 
not  be  afraid  to  trust  herself  on  this  wild  current  of  the  quick 
life  of  America.  She  must  not  cloister  herself,  but  show  in 
her  freedom,  and  in  her  wise  use  of  the  opportunity  of  the 
present,  that  she  knows  how  robust  is  her  spiritual  life,  and 
how  secure  are  her  principles  however  novel  or  trying  the  tests 
to  which  they  are  subjected. 

The  catholicity  of  the  range  of  our  Church  among  nations, 
in  which  she  is  entirely  without  parallel  among  Protestant 
Churches,  does,  indeed,  make  the  problem  of  the  fusion  of  her 
elements  very  difficult ;  but  it  is  the  very  same  problem  which 
our  nation  has  had  to  solve.  In  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  of 
inflowing  nationalities,  we  consider  their  presence  in  our  coun- 
try as  politically  a  source  of  strength,  even  though  a  collision 
of  them  has  sometimes  brought  about  riot  and  murder.  The 
Lutheran  Church,  if  she  can  solve  her  problem,  will  be  repaid 
by  a  result  richly  worth  all  her  toil  and  endurance. 

Though  the  descendants  of  Lutherans  have  often  been  lost 
to  the  Lutheran  Church,  she,  on  the  other  hand,  embraces 
in  her  membership  thousands  not  of  Lutheran  origin  ;  and 
though  in  the  nature  of  the  case  these  gains  are  far  from 
counterbalancing  her  losses,  they  show  that  the  losses  have 
not  resulted  from  want  of  adaptation  to  the  genius  of  our 
time  and  of  our  land.  The  Lutheran  Church,  where  she  is 
understood,  has  proved  herself  a  popular  Church,  a  true  church 
of  the  people. 

She  has  a  wonderful  power  of  adaptation,  and  of  persist- 
ence, and  of  recuperation.  Her  tendency  to  unite  is  so  great, 
that  although  there  have  been  difficulties  which,  in  churches 
of  a  separatistic  character,  would  have  originated  a  dozen  of 
sects,  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country  still  retains  her 
denominational  unity.     Many  of  the  difficulties  of  our  Church 
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were,  in  their  own  nature,  inevitable.  So  extraordinary  have 
they  been,  that  nothing  but  a  vitality  of  the  most  positive 
kind  could  have  saved  her.  A  calm  review  of  her  history  in 
this  country  up  to  this  hour,  impresses  us  with  a  deeper 
conviction  that  she  is  a  daughter  of  God,  and  destined  to  do 
much  for  his  glory  in  this  western  world.  Let  her  be  faith- 
ful to  her  faith,  in  the  confession  of  the  lip,  the  love  of  the 
heart,  the  devotion  of  the  life ;  let  her  soul  invest  itself  with 
the  body  of  a  sound  government ;  let  her  ministers  and  people 
be  knit  to  her,  and  to  one  another,  with  the  love  which  such  a 
church  should  command  from  her  children,  and  should  infuse 
into  them,  one  to  another,  and  God  helping  her,  the  glory  of 
her  second  temple  shall  not  be  unworthy  of  the  great  memories 
of  the  first. 

The  signs  of  the  times  must  be  lost  on  our  people  if  they 
are  not  waked  up  to  a  more  just  appreciation  of  their  Church. 
And  though  not  known  by  others  as  she  should  be,  she  is 
better  known  and  wins  increasing  respect.  The  j.^^^^^  ^^ 
importance  of  the  aid  she  brings  in  evangelizing  «ho  i.utheran 
this  western  world  is  more  deeply  felt,  and  before  "^  ' 
the  eyes  of  those  even  who  would  not  see  her  when  she  sat 
mourning  in  the  dust,  she  rises  more  brightly  and  beautifully, 
an  acknowledged  power  in  the  land.  Our  parent  tree  may 
shed  its  foliage,  to  renew  it,  or  its  blossoms  may  fall  off  to 
give  way  to  fruit,  parasitic  creepers  may  be  torn  from  it, 
storms  may  carry  away  a  dead  branch  here  and  there  —  but 
there  is  not  strength  enough  in  hell  and  earth  combined  to 
break  its  massive  trunk.  Till  the  new  earth  comes,  that 
grand  old  tree,  undecaying,  will  strike  its  roots  deeper  in  the 
earth  that  now  is :  till  the  new  heavens  arch  themselves,  it 
will  lift  itself  under  these  skies,  and  wave,  in  tempest  and 
sunshine  its  glorious  boughs. 


N/ 


V. 


THE    CONFESSIONAL   PRINGIPLE    OF    THE   CONSERV- 
ATIVE REFORMATION  .♦ 


IN  the  statement  of  fundamental  and  unchangeable  principles 
of  Faith,  which  the  General  Council  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  America  lays  as  the  basis  of  its  Consti- 
tution, it  is  declared : 

L  There  must  be  and  abide  through  all  time,  one  holy  Chris- 
tian Church,  which  is  the  assembly  of  all  believers,  among 
whom  the  Gospel  is  purely  preached,  and  the  Holy  Sacraments 
are  administered,  as  the  Gospel  demands. 

To  the  true  unity  of  the  Church,  it  is  suflScient  that  there 
be  agreement  touching  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  that  it  be 
preached  in  one  accord,  in  its  pure  sense,  and  that  the  Sacra- 
ments be  administered  conformably  to  God's  word. 

*  Blackburne  :  The  ConfeHsional :  Inquiry  into  the  right,  etc.,  of  Confessioni 
of  Faith,  etc.     Lond.  1770. 

Bi/scHiMo:  tlb.  d.  Symbol.  Scbriften  d.  Evang.  Luther.  Kirche.     Hamb.  1771. 
"  Wennunddurch  wen  die  Symbol.  Sohr.  ausgel.  werd.    Berl.  1789. 

Eberhabd:  Ist  die  Augeb.  Confess.  eineOlaubensYorscbr.,  etc.     1795-97. 

Heusinqeb:  Wiirdigung  der  S.  B.  n.  d.  jetz.  Zeitbediirf.     Leipz.  1799. 

Fbitzschb:  Uber.  d.  nnverand.  Gelt,  der  Aug.  Confess.     Leipz.  1880. 

Martens  :  Die  Symb.  Blioh.  der  £t.  Luth.  Kirche.     Ualberst.  1880. 

Johammsen:  Untersuch.derReohtmassigk.  d.yerpfl.  a.  S.  B.     Altona.  1888. 

HoFLiNG :  De  Symbolor.  natur.  neoessit.  auctor.  atque  usu.     Erl.  1885. 

Brktschneider  :  Die  Unzul&ssigk.  d.  Symbolzwanges.     Leipz.  1841. 

Sartorius:    Notbwendigk.   u.  Verbindlichk.    d.    Kiroh.    Glaubensbekennin. 
Stuttgart.  1845.     (See  Review  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Sbiss  :  Erang.  Rer.  July,  1852.) 

Kollner:  Die  gute  Saohe  d.  Luth.  Symbole.     Gottingen.  1847. 
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n.  The  true  unity  of  a  particular  Church,  in  virtue  of 
wVich  men  are  truly  members  of  one  and  the  same  Church, 
and  bj  which  any  Church  abides  in  real  identity,  p„ndan.eiitHi 
and  is  entitled  to  a  continuation  of  her  name,  »»'*"^*p»*^""'f*"^»- 
is  unity  in  doctrine  and  faith  in  the  Sacraments,  to  wit: 
That  she  continues  to  teach  and  to  set  forth,  and  that  her  true 
members  embrace  from  the  heart,  and  use,  the  articles  of  faith 
and  the  Sacraments  as  they  were  held  and  administered  when 
the  Church  came  into  distinctive  being  and  received  a  distinc- 
tive name. 

in.  The  Unity  of  the  Church  is  witnessed  to,  and  made 
manifest  in,  the  solemn,  public,  and  official  Confessions  which 
are  set  forth,  to  wit:  The  generic  Unity  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  general  Creeds,  and  the  specific  Unity  of  pure 
parts  of  the  Christian  Church  in  their  specific  Creeds ;  one 
chief  object  of  both  classes  of  which  Creeds  is,  that  Christians 
who  are  in  the  Unity  of  faith,  may  know  each  other  as  such, 
and  may  have  a  visible  bond  of  fellowship. 

rV.  That  Confessions  may  be  such  a  testimony  of  Unity 
and  bond  of  Union,  they  must  be  accepted  in  every  statement 
of  doctrine,  in  their  own  true,  native,  original  and  only  sense. 
Those  who  set  them  forth  and  subscribe  them,  must  not  only 
agree  to  use  the  same  words,  but  must  use  and  understand 
those  words  in  one  and  the  same  sense. 

V.  The  Unity  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  as  a 
portion  of  the  holy  Christian  Church,  depends  upon  her  abiding 
in  one  and  the  same  faith,  in  confessing  which  she  obtained 
her  distinctive  being  and  name,  her  political  recognition,  and 
her  history. 

VI.  The  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession  is  by  pre-eminence 
the  Confession  of  that  faith.  The  acceptance  of  its  doctrines 
and  the  avowal  of  them  without  equivocation  or  mental  reser- 
vation, make,  mark,  and  identify  that  Church,  which  alone  in 
the  true,  original,  historical,  and  honest  sense  of  the  terra  is 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. 

VII.  The  only  Churches,  therefore,  of  any  land,  which  are 
properly  in  the  Unity  of  that  Communion,  and  by  consequence 
entitled  to  its  name,  Evangelical  Lutheran,  are  those  which 
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VIIL  We  ay?c*tpt  aD'i  a-rknow'.^dge  the  d-xtrines  of  the 
i-Tfrf^l  A'i^-barz  Conf*^s«ion  in  its  origia;^!  serise  as  throng" 
^'11  \u  c^^r-fviTiiitv  w::L  the  pire  tn:u  of  which  <jrod*5  '^i^of^ 
i^  the  oii'.y  ri.e.     We  sui-cept  its  statemerits  of  truth  as  in  per^'^ 
lert  a'^:oor«iiirj«.^  with  the  Caconii?aI  Scriptores :  We  reject  ti^ 
*:rror^,  it  cor.dernrii?-  and  we  believe  that  all  which  it  commit^ 
to  the  Vi\j*:nv  of  the  Church,  of  ri^ht  liclonss  to  that  liberty. 

IX.  In  thu-i  forrna'.Iv  acceptine  and  aoknowledsinff  the  TTn- 
a'.^ere'l  Au^-sburir  Confession,  we  de«?iare  our  conviction,  that 
*iie  other  Confessions  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
ii.asrnach  as  thev  set  forth  none  other  than  its  svsteni  of  doe- 
trine,  and  articles  of  faith,  are  of  necessity  pure  and  scriptural. 
Pre-'rriiinent  amonsr  such  acc<^»nlant,  pure,  and  scriptural  state- 
n»eiits  of  d^x.'trine,  bv  their  intrinsic  excellence,  bv  the  firreat 
and  nfrccrsarj*  ends  for  which  they  were  prepiared,  by  their  his- 
t<^;rieal  jy/sition,  and  by  the  general  judgment  of  the  Church, 
are  th^.-se:  The  Ar»oloirv  of  the  Ausrsburcr  Confession,  the 
Suial'rald  Articles,  the  Catechisms  of  Luther,  and  the  Formula 
of  Concord,  all  of  which  are,  with  the  Unaltered  Augsburg 
Confession,  in  the  perfect  harmony  of  one  and  the  same  scrip- 
tural faith. 

In  accordance  with  these  principles  every  Professor  elect  of 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
at  I'hiladelphia,  in  the  act  of  investiture  and  Ix^fore  entering  on  . 
the  iM.'rformance  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  makes  the  following 
ailirination: 

'  I  believe  that  the  Canonical  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
TcHtanientH  are  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  are  the  per- 
fect and  only  Uulo  of  Faith  ;  and  I  believe  that  the  three  Gen- 
eral Oeeds,  the  A  [jostles',  the  Xicene,  and  the  Athanasian, 
exhibit  the  faith  of  the  Church  universal,  in  accordance  with 
this  Rule. 

'  r  believe  that  theL^naltered  Augsburg  Confession  is,  in  all 
its  |»artH,  in  harmony  with  the  Eule  of  Faith,  and  is  a  correct 
exhibition  of  doctrine;  and  I  believe  that  the  Aj>ology,  the 
two   ('atechisms  of  Luther,  the  Smalcald  Articles,  and    the 
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Formula  of  Concord,  are  a  faithful  development  and  defence 
^f  the  doctrines  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession. 

^Bolemnly  promise  before  Almighty  God  that  all  my  teach- 
itigs  shall  be  in  conformity  with  His  Word,  and  with  the  afore- 
mentioned Confessions.' 

The  thetical  statements  of  the  Council  and  the  declaration 
which  follow^s,  exhibit,  as  we  believe,  the  relation  of  the  liule 
of  Faith  and  the  Confessions,  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  the  Conservative  Reformation.    Accepting  those  principles, 
we  stand  upon  the  everlasting  foundation  —  the  Word  of  God : 
believing  that  the  Canonical  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament are  in  their  original  tongues,  and  in  a  pure  text,  the 
perfect  and  only  rule  of  faith.   All  these  books  are  in  harmony, 
each  with  itself,  and  all  wdth  each  other,  and  yield  to  the 
honest  searcher,  under   the   ordinary  guidance  of  the   Holy 
Spirit,  a  clear  statement  of  doctrine,  and  produce  a  firm  assur- 
ance of  faith.     Not  any  w^ord  of  man,  no  creed,  commentary, 
theological  system,  nor  decision  of  Fathers  or  of  councils,  no 
doctrine  of  Churches,  or  of  the  whole  C/hurch,  no  results  or 
judgments   of   reason,   how^ever    strong,   matured,   and  well 
informed,  no  one  of  these,  and  not   all  of  these     The  iiuie  of 
together,  but  God's  w^ord  alone  is  the  rule  of  faith.   **••*''• 
No  apocryphiil  books,  but  the  canonical  books  alone,  are  the 
rule  of  faith.     No   translations,   as   such,   but   the   original 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Greek  of 
the  New,  are  the  letter  of  the  rule  of  faith.     Xo  vitiaticm  of 
the  designing,  nor  error  of  the  careless,  but  the  incorrupt  text 
as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  men  of  God,  w^ho  wrote 
under  the  motions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  the  rule  of  faith.     To 
this  rule  of  faith  we  are  to  bring  our  minds ;  by  this  rule  we 
are  humbly  to  try  to  form  our  faith,  and  in  accordance  with 
it,  God  helping  us,  to  teach  others  —  teaching  them  the  evi- 
dences of  its  inspiration,  the  true  mode  of  its  interpretation, 
the  ground  of  its  authority,  and  the  mode  of  settling  its  text. 
ITie  student  of  theology  is  to  be  taught  the  Biblical  laviguages, 
to  make  him  an  independent  investigator  of  the  word  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  the  organ  through  which  that  Spirit  reveals 
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His  mind.  First  of  all,  as  the  greatest  of  all,  as  the  ground- 
work of  all,  as  the  end  of  all  else,  we  are  to  teach  God's  pure 
word,  its  faith  for  faith,  its  life  for  life ;  in  its  integrity,  in  its 
marvellous  adaptation,  in  its  divine,  its  justifying,  its  sancti- 
fying, and  glorifying  power.  We  are  to  lay,  as  that  without 
which  all  else  would  be  laid  in  vain,  the  foundation  of  the 
Apostles  and  Prophets  —  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief 
corner-stone. 

Standing  really  upon  the  everlasting  foundation  of  this  Rule 
of  Faith,  we  stand  of  necessity  on  the  faith,  of  which  it  is  the 
rule.  It  is  not  the  truth  as  it  lies,  silent  and  unread,  in  the 
Word,  but  the  truth  as  it  enters  from  that  Word  into  the 
human  heart,  with  the  applying  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  makes  men  believers.  Faith  makes  men  Christians; 
confewiou  of  ^^^  Coufessiou  alouc  marks  them  as  Christians. 
Fftith.  The  Rule  of  Faith  is  God's  voice  to  us ;  faith  is 

the  hearing  of  that  voice,  and  the  Confession,  our  reply  of 
assent  to  it.  By  our  faith,  we  are  known  to  the  Lord  as  his  ; 
by  our  Confession,  we  are  known  to  each  other  as  His  chil- 
dren. Confession  of  faith,  in  some  form,  is  imperative.  To 
confess  Christ,  is  to  confess  what  is  our  faith  in  him.  As  the 
Creed  is  not,  and  cannot  be  the  Rule  of  Faith,  but  is  its  Con- 
fession merely,  so  the  Bible,  because  it  is  the  Rule  of  Faith,  is 
of  necessity  not  its  Confession.  The  Bible  can  no  more  be  any 
man's  Creed,  than  the  stars  can  be  any  man's  astronomy.  The 
stars  furnish  the  rule  of  the  astronomer's  faith  :  the  Principia 
of  Newton  may  be  the  Confession  of  his  faith.  If  a  man 
were  examined  as  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  astronomv  in  a 
university,  and  were  asked,  "  What  is  your  astronomical  sys- 
tem ? "  and  were  to  answer,  "  I  accept  the  teaching  of  the 
stars,"  the  reply  would  be,  "You  may  think  you  do — so  does 
the  man  who  is  sure  that  the  stars  move  round  the  world,  and 
that  they  are  not  orbs,  but  'gimlet-holes  to  let  the  glory 
through.'  We  wish  to  know  what  you  hold  the  teachings  of 
the  stars  to  be?  Do  you  receive,  as  in  harmony  with  them, 
the  results  reached  by  Copernicus,  by  Galileo,  by  Kepler,  by 
Newton,  La  Place,  and  Herschel,  or  do  you  think  the  world 
one  great  flat,  and  the  sun  and  moon  mere  pendants  to  it  ? '' 
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"  Gentlemen,"   replies    the    independent    investigator,    "  the 
theories  of  those  astronomers  are  human  systems  —  man-made 
theories.     I  go  out  every  night  on  the  hills,  and  look  at  the 
stare,  as  God  made  them,  through  a  hole  in  my  blanket,  with 
my  own  good  eyes,  not  with  a  man-made  telescope,  or  fettered 
bj  a  man-made  theory ;  and  I  believe  in  the  stars  and  in  what 
thej  teach  me :  but  if  I  were  to  say,  or  write  what  they  teach, 
that  would  be  a  human  creed  —  and   I  am  opposed  to  all 
creeds."     "Very  well,"  reply  the  examiners,  "  we  wish  you 
joy  in  the  possession  of  a  good  pair  of  eyes,  and  feel  it  unne- 
cessary to  go  any  further.     K  you  are  unwilling  to  confess 
vour  faith,  we  will  not  tax  your  conscience  with  the  inconsist- 
ency of  teaching  that  faith,  nor  tax  our  own  with  the  hazard 
of  authorizing  you  to  set  forth  in  the  name  of  the  stars  your 
own  ignorant  assumptions  about  them." 

What  is  more  clear  than  that,  as  the  Rule  of  Faith  is  first, 
it  most,  by  necessity  of  its  being,  when  rightly  used,  generate 
a  true  faith  ?  But  the  man  who  has  true  faith  desires  to  have 
it  known,  and  is  bound  to  confess  his  faith.  The  Rule  cannot 
really  generate  two  conflicting  beliefs ;  yet  men  who  alike  pro- 
fess to  accept  the  Rule,  do  have  conflicting  beliefs  ;  and  when 
beliefs  conflict,  if  the  one  is  formed  by  the  Rule,  the  other 
most  be  formed  in  the  face  of  it.  Fidelity  to  the  Rule  of 
Faith,  therefore,  fidelity  to  the  faith  it  teaches,  demands  that 
there  shall  be  a  Confession  of  the  faith.  The  firmest  friend  of 
the  Word  is  the  firmest  friend  of  the  Creed.  First,  the  Rule 
of  Faith,  next  the  Faith  of  the  Rule,  and  then  the  Confession 
of  Faith. 

What  shall  be  our  Confession  ?  Are  we  originating  a 
Church,  and  must  we  utter  our  testimony  to  a  world,  in  which 
our  faith  is  a  novelty  ?  The  reply  is  easy.  As  we  ^hat  shaii  be 
are  not  the  first  who  have  used,  with  honest  hearts  ©ur  confewiou  f 
and  fervent  prayers,  the  Rule,  so  are  we  not  the  first  who  have 
heen  guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  it  to  its  faith.  As  men  long 
ago  reached  its  faith,  so  long  ago  they  confessed  it.  They  con- 
fessed it  from  the  beginning.  The  first  adult  baptism  was 
based  upon  a  "  human  creed,"  that  is,  upon  a  confession  of 
faith,  which  was  the  utterance  of  a  belief  which  was  based 
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upon  a  human  interpretation  of  divine  words.  The  faith  has 
been  confessed  from  the  beginning.  It  has  been  embodied  in  a 
creed,  the  origin  of  whose  present  shape  no  man  knows,  which 
indeed  cannot  be  fixed ;  for  it  rose  from  the  words  of  our 
Saviour's  Baptismal  Commission,  and  was  not  manufactured, 
but  grew.  Of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  as  of  llim  to  whom  its  heart 
is  given,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  it  was  "  begotten,  not  made." 
The  Confession  has  been  renewed  and  enlarged  to  meet  new 
and  widening  error.  The  ripest,  and  purest,  and  most  widely 
used  of  the  old  Confessions  have  been  adopted  by  our  Church 
as  her  own,  not  because  they  are  old  and  widely  received,  but 
because  they  are  true.  She  has  added  her  testimony  as  it  was 
needed.  Here  is  the  body  of  her  Confession.  Is  lier  Confes- 
sion ours  ?  If  it  be,  we  are  of  her  in  heart ;  if  it  be  not,  we  are 
only  of  her  in  name.  It  is  ours  —  ours  in  our  deepest  convic- 
tion, reached  through  conflicts  outward  and  inward,  reached  upon 
our  knees,  and  traced  with  our  tears  —  ours  in  our  inmost  hearts. 
Therefore,  we  consecrate  ourselves  to  living,  teaching,  and  de- 
fending the  faith  of  God's  word,  which  is  the  confessed  faith  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  Fidelity  to  the  whole  truth 
of  God's  word  requires  this.  We  dare  not  be  satisfied  simply 
with  recognition  as  Christians  over  against  the  Jew,  because 
we  confess  that  the  Rule  of  Faith,  of  which  the  Ifew  Testa- 
ment is  a  part,  has  taught  us  faith  in  Jesus  Christ :  we  dare 
not  be  satisfied  simply  with  recognition  as  holding  the  Catholic 
Faith  as  embodied  in  the  three  General  Creeds,  over  against  here- 
sies of  various  forms  and  shades.  Christian  believers  holding 
the  faith  Catholic  we  are  —  but  we  are,  besides,  Protestant, 
rejecting  the  authority  of  the  Papacy ;  Evangelical,  glorying 
Distinctive  cm-  iu  tlic  gracc  of  the  Gospel ;  and  Lutheran,  holding 
f,H.io„ ncc.«nrv.  ^j^^  doctriiies  of  that  Church,  of  which  the  Re- 
formation is  the  child  —  not  only  those  in  which  all  Christen- 
dom or  a  large  part  of  it  coincides  with  her,  but  the  most  dis- 
tinctive of  her  distinctive  doctrines,  though  in  the  maintenance 
of  them  she  stood  alone.  As  the  acceptance  of  the  Word  of 
God  as  a  Rule  of  Faith  separates  us  from  the  Mohammedan, 
as  the  reception  of  the  New  Testament  sunders  us  from  the 
Jew,  as  the  hearty  acquiescence  in  the  Apostles',  Nicene,  and 
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Athauasian  Creeds  shows  us,  in  the  face  of  all  errorists  of  the 
earlier  ages,  to  be  in  the  faith  of  the  Church  Catholic,  so  does 
oar  unreserved  acceptance  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  mark 
us  as  Lutherans ;  and  the  acceptance  of  the  Apology,  the 
Catechisms  of  Luther,  the  Schmalcald  Articles,  and  the  Formula 
of  Concord,  continues  the  work  of  marking  our  separation 
from  all  errorists  of  every  shade  whose  doctrines  are  in  con- 
flict with  the  true  sense  of  the  Rule  of  Faith  —  that  Rule 
whose  teachings  are  rightly  interpreted  and  faithfully  embo- 
died in  the  Confessions  afore-mentioned.  Therefore,  God  help- 
ing us,  we  will  teach  the  whole  faith  of  Ilis  word,  which  faith 
our  Church  sets  forth,  explains,  and  defends  in  her  Symbols. 
We  do  not  interpret  God's  word  by  the  Creed,  neither  do  we 
interpret  the  Creed  by  God's  word,  but  interpreting  both  inde- 
pendently, by  the  laws  of  language,  and  finding  that  they 
teach  one  and  the  same  truth,  we  heartily  acknowledge  the 
Confession  as  a  true  exhibition  of  the  faith  of  the  Rule  —  a 
true  witness  to  the  one,  pure,  and  unchanging  faith  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  freely  make  it  our  own  Confession,  as 
truly  as  if  it  had  been  now  first  uttered  by  our  lips,  or  had 
now  first  gone  forth  from  our  hands. 

In  freely  and  heartily  accepting  the  faith  of  our  Church,  as 
our  own  faith,  and  her  Scriptural  Confession  of  that  faith,  as 
oup  own  Confession,  we  do  not  surrender  for  our-     Ki.ieiitv  to  the 
^Ives,  any  more  than  we  take  from  others,  the  <"«»nf.s^ioini  not 
sacred  and  inalienable  right  of  private  judgment,  tije ',bht*^on.ri. 
It  is  not  by  giving  up  the  right  of  private  judg-  vm.  j,..j-t.MMit. 
nient,  but  by  the  prayerful  exercise  of  it,  not  by  relinquishing 
^  just  independence  of  investigation,  but  by  thoroughly  em- 
ploying it,  that  we  have  reached  that  faith  which  wc  glory  in 
confessing.     Could  the  day  ever  come,  in  which  we  imagined 
ttattlie  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  had  abused  her  right 
^f  private  judgment,  so  as  to  reacli  error,  and  not  truth  by  it, 
^^  should,  as  honest  men,  cease  to  bear  her  name,  or  to  con- 
Dive  at  what  we  would,  in  the  case  supposed,  believe  to  be 
^rror.    On  the  other  hand,  should  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  ever  have  evidence,  that  we  have  abused  our  right  of 

pfivate  judgment  into  the  wrong  of  private  misjudgment,  so 
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as  to  have  reached  error,  and  not  truth  by  it,  then,  as  a  faithful 
Church,  after  due  admonition,  and  opportunity  for  repentance 
have  been  given  us  in  vain,  she  is  bound  to  cast  us  forth,  to 
purify  her  own  communion,  and  to  make  it  impossible  for  us, 
in  her  name,  to  injure  others.     As  the  individual,  in  exercising 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  is  in  peril  of  abusing  it,  the 
Church  has  the  right,  and  is  bound  by  the  duty,  of  self-defence 
against  that  abuse.     The  right  of  private  judgment  is  not  the 
right  of  Church-membership,  not  the  right  of  public  teach- 
ing, not  the  right  of  putting  others  into  an  equivocal  attitude 
to  what  they  regard  as  truth.     A  free  Protestant  Church  is  a 
Church,  whose  ministry  and  membership,  accepting  the  same 
rule  of  faith,  have,  in  the  exercise  of  their  private  judgment 
upon  it,  reached  the  same  results  as  to  all  truths  which  they 
deem  it  needful  to  unite  in  confessing.     After  all  the  intricacies 
into  which  the  question  of.  What  are  fundamentals?  has  run, 
there  can  be  no  practical  solution  better  than  this,  that  they 
are  such  truths,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  it  is  neces- 
sary clearly  to  confess;  truths,  the  toleration  of  the  errors 
opposing  which,  she  believes  to  be  inconsistent  with  her  fidelity 
to  the  Gospel  doctrine,  to  her  own  internal  harmony  and  high- 
est eflSciency.     The  members  and  ministry  of  such  a  Church 
must  have  "  one  faith,"  as  they  have  one  Lord,  one  Baptism, 
and  one  God.     Apart  from  the  "  unity  of  the  faith,"  and  the 
"unity  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,"  every  striving  to 
reach  "unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of 
the  fulness  of  Christ,"  will  be  vain ',  thus  only  can  Christian 
men  "  henceforth  be  no  more  children,  tossed  to  and  fro,  and 
carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  by  the  sleight  of  men, 
and  cunning  craftiness,  whereby  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive." 

A  great  deal  is  claimed  under  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, which  is  a  most  impudent  infringement  of  that  right. 
A  man  is  a  Socinian,  a  Pelagian,  a  Romanist.  Very  well.  '^Ve 
maintain,  that  no  civil  penalties  should  restrain  him,  and  no 
ecclesiastical  inquisition  fetter  him.  Give  him,  in  its  fullest 
swing,  the  exercise  of  his  right  of  private  judgment.  But 
your  Socinian  insists  on  such  a  recognition  by  Trinitarians 
as  logically  implies,  that  they  either  agree  with  him  in  hiB 
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error,  or  that  it  is  of  no  importance.  What  is  this  but  to  ask 
thousands  or  millions  to  give  up  or  imperil  the  results  of 
their  well-used  right  of  private  judgment,  at  the  call  of  one 
man,  who  abuses  his  ?  Could  impudence  go  further  ?  '  Go/ 
they  may  riffhtly  say,  *  with  your  right  of  private 

.    ,  "^        °  ,        "^  ,     ,  *%  ^  ^  Use  RDd  abuse 

judgment,  go  where  you  belong,  and  cease  to  at-  of  the  nght  rf 

tenipt  the  shallow  jufffflery,  by  which  one  man's  p''*''**®     ^"**»' 

«^ora  means  his  autocracy,  and  every  other  man's 

slavery.    If  your  right  of  private  judgment  has  made  you  an 

-Atheist,  don't  call  yourself  a  Believer ;  if  it  has  made  you  a 

Jew,  don't  pretend  to  be  a  Christian ;  if  it  has  made  you  a 

Papist,  don't  pretend  to  be  a  Protestant ;  if  it  has  made  you  a 

friend,  don't  call  yourself  a  Churchman.' 

^V^hen  we  confess,  that,  in  the  exercise  of  our  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  our  Bible  has  made  us  Lutherans,  we  neither 
pretend  to  claim  that  other  men  shall  be  made  Lutherans  by 
force,  nor  that  their  private  judgment  shall,  or  will,  of  neces- 
sity, reach  the  results  of  ours.     We  only  contend,  that,  if  their 
PHvate  judgment  of  the  Bible  does  not  make  them  Lutherans, 
^ixey  shall  not  pretend  that  it  does.     We  do  not  say,  that  any 
'^an  shall  believe  that  the  Confession  of  our  Church  is  Scrip- 
^  Viral.     We  only  contend,  that  he  should  neither  say  nor  seem 
^^^  say  so,  if  he  does  not  believe  it.     The  subscrip-      Mtnning   of 
^^'^n  to  a  Confession  is  simply  a  just  and  easy  mode  ««b-»crip;ion  to  a 


testifying  to  those  who  have  a  right  to  ask  it 

^  us,  that  we  are  what  we  claim  and  profess  to  be.     So  to 

Xgn  a  Confession  as  to  imply  that  we  are  what  we  are  not,  or 

^  leave  it  an  open  question  what  we  are,  is  not  the  just  result 

f  the  right  of  private  judgment,  or  of  any  right  whatever, 

^^ut  is  utterly  wrong.     For  it  is  a  first  element  of  truth,  with 


r'hich  no  right,  private  or  public,  can  conflict,  that  names 

^hall  honestly  represent  things.     What  immorality  is  more 

patent  than  the  pretence  that  the  right  of  private  judgment 

^s  something  which  authorizes  a  man  to  make  his  whole  life  a 

falsehood ;  is  something  which  fills  the  world  with   names, 

which  no  longer  represent  things,  fills  it  with  black  things, 

that  are  called  white,  with  bitter  things,   that  are  called 

sweet,  and  with  lies,  that  are  called  truths,  with  monarchists, 
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who  are  called  republicans,  with  Socinians,  who  arc  called 
Trinitarians,  with  Arminians,  who  are  called  Calvinists,  with 
Romanists,  Rationalists,  fanatics,  or  sectarians,  who  are  called 
Lutherans  ? 

We  concede  to  every  man  the  absolute  right  of  private 
judgment  as  to  the  faith  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  but  if  he 
have  abandoned  the  faith  of  that  Church,  he  may  not  use  her 
name  as  his  shelter  in  attacking  the  thing  she  cherishes,  and 
in  maintaining  which  she  obtained  her  being  and  her  name. 
It  is  not  enough  that  you  say  to  me,  that  such  a  thing  is 
clear  to  your  private  judgment.  You  must  show  to  my  pri- 
vate judgment,  that  God's  word  teaches  it,  before  I  dare  recog- 
nize you  as  in  the  unity  of  the  faith.  If  you  cannot,  we 
have  not  the  same  faith,  and  ought  not  to  be  of  the  same 
communion  ;  for  the  communion  is  properly  one  of  persons  of 
the  same  faith.  In  other  words,  your  private  judgment  is  not 
to  be  my  interpreter,  nor  is  mine  to  be  yours.  If  you  think 
me  in  error,  I  have  no  right  to  force  myself  on  your  fellow- 
ship. If  I  think  you  in  error,  you  have  no  right  to  force 
yourself  on  mine.  You  have  the  civil  right  and  the  moral 
right  to  form  your  impressions  in  regard  to  truth,  but  there 
the  right  stops.  You  have  not  the  right  to  enter  or  remain 
in  any  Christian  communion,  except  as  its  terms  of  member- 
ship give  you  that  right.  So  easy  is  this  distinction,  and  so 
.clearly  a  part,  not  of  8i)eculation,  but  of  practical  morals,  that 
the  law  of  the  land  recognizes  it.  If  certain  men,  under  the 
style  and  title  of  a  Church,  which  imply  that  it  is  Calvinistic, 
call  an  Arminian  preacher,  the  law  takes  that  Church  from 
an  Arminian  majority  which  calls  itself  Calvinistic,  and  gives 
it  to  a  Calvinistic  minority  which  is  what  it  calls  itself.  Does 
this  mean  that  the  majority  must  sacrifice  their  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  that,  the  law  wishes  to  force  them  to  be  Cal- 
vinists? Not  at  all.  It  simply  means,  that  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment  is  not  the  right  to  call  yourself  what  you  are 
not,  and  to  keep  what  does  not  belong  to  you.  Put  your 
Arminians  under  their  true  colors,  though  in  minority,  and 
your  Calvinists  under  false  colors,  though  in  majority,  and  you 
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will  soon  see  how  easily  the  principle  of  this  law  of  morals 
and  of  this  law  of  the  laud  adjusts  itself. 

Before  the  plain  distinctions  we  have  urged,  in  regard  to 
private  judgment,  go  down  all  the  evasions  by  t,,^  ^^^  ^^ 
which  Rationalism  has  sought  to  defend  itself  from  p^Tate judgment 
the  imputation  of  dishonor,  when  it  pretended  to  Btrnin«d  by  p«^ 
bear  the  Lutheran  name,  as  if  Lutheranism  were  ■*^""*'°- 
not  a  positive  and  well-defined  system  of  truth,  but  a  mere 
assertion  of  the  right  of  private  judgment.  It  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  Reformation,  not  that  there  should  be  no  checks  upon 
the  abuse  of  private  judgment,  but  that  those  checks  should 
be  moral  alone.  The  Romanists  and  un-Lutheran  elements  in 
the  Reformation  were  agreed,  that  the  truth  must  be  main- 
tained and  heresy  extirpated  by  the  sword  of  government. 
Error  is  in  affinity  with  the  spirit  of  persecution.  The  first 
blood  shed  within  the  Christian  Church,  for  opinion's  sake, 
was  shed  by  the  deniers  of  the  diviiity  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Arians.  So  strong  was  the  feeling  in  the  primitive  Church 
against  violence  toward  crrorists,  that  not  a  solitary  instance 
occurs  of  capital  punishment  for  heresy  in  its  earlier  era.  The 
Bishops  of  Gaul,  who  ordered  the  execution  of  the  Priscillian- 
ists,  though  the  lives  of  these  errorists  were  as  immoral  as 
their  teachings  were  abominable,  wore  excluded  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church.  As  the  Western  Church  grew  cor- 
rupt, it  grew  more  and  more  a  persecuting  Church,  till  it 
became  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints.  The  maxims 
and  spirit  of  persecution  went  over  to  every  part  of  the 
Churches  of  the  Reformation,  except-  the  Luthenin  Church. 
Zwingle  countenanced  the  penalty  of  death  for  heresy.  What 
^as  the  precise  share  of  Calvin  in  the  "burning  of  JServetus  is 
greatly  mooted  ;  but  two  fticts  are  indisputable.  One  is,  that, 
V^rethe  unhappy  errorist  took  his  fatal  journey,  Calvin  wrote, 
that,  if  Servetus  came  to  Geneva,  he  should  not  leave  it  alive, 
^  bis  authority  availed  anything  ;  the  other  is,  that,  after  the 
bnrningr  of  Servetus,  Calvin  wrote  his  dissertation  defending: 
the  right  of  the  magistrate  to  put  heretics  to  death  (1554.) 
^6  Koniish  and  Calvinistic  writers  stand  as  one  man  for  the 
^gbt  and  duty  of  magistrates  to  punish  heresy  with  death, 
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over  against  Luther  and  the  entire  body  of  our  theologians, 
who  maintain,  without  an  exception,  that  heresy  is  never  to 
be  punished  with  death.  The  Reformed  portion  of  Protest- 
antism has  put  to  death,  at  different  times  and  in  different 
ways,  not  only  Romanists  and  Anabaptists,  but  its  terrible 
energies  have  been  turned  into  civil  strife,  and  Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians,  and  Independents  put  each  other  to  death,  espe- 
cially in  the  great  civil  wars  of  England,  whose  origin  was 
largely  religious.  Strange  as  it  may  sound,  Socinians  them- 
selves have  been  persecutors,  and  yet  more  strange  is  the  ground 
on  which  they  persecuted.  The  original  Socinians  not  only  ac- 
knowledged that  Jesus  Christ  was  to  he  worshipped,  and  char- 
acterized those  who  denied  it  as  half  Jews,  but,  when  Francis 
David,  one  of  the  greatest  of  their  original  co-workers,  denied  it, 
the  old  man  was  cast  into  prison,  and  kept  there  till  he  died.  The 
Lutheran  Church  alone,  of  all  the  great  Churches  that  have 
had  the  power  to  persecute,  has  not  upon  her  skirts  one  drop 
of  bliK)d  shed  for  opinion's  sake.  The  glorious  words  of  Lu- 
ther were :  "  The  pen,  not  the  fire,  is  to  put  down  heretics. 
The  hangmen  are  not  doctors  of  theology.  This  is  not  the 
«...  I  place  for  force.     Xot  the  sword,  but  the  word,  fits 

Rut   by  »l«»ulnl    *  ^  '  ' 

of  oiumhnHH^r  for  tliis  battle.  If  the  word  does  not  put  down 
error,  error  would  stand,  though  the  world  were 
dronoheil  with  blocxl.'*  By  these  just  views,  centuries  in  ad- 
vant*o  of  the  prevalent  views,  the  Lutheran  Church  has  stood, 
and  will  stand  forever.  But  she  is  none  the  less  earnest  in 
just  monies  of  shielding  herself  and  her  children  from  the 
toav*hings  of  error,  whidi  takes  cover  under  the  pretence  of  pri- 
vate judgment.  She  would  not  burn  Servetus,  nor,  for  opinion's 
Si^ko,  touch  a  hair  of  liis  head ;  neither,  however,  would  she 
jvrmit  him  to  l>ear  her  name,  to  '"  pivaoh  another  Jesus  ''  in 
hor  pulpits,  to  teach  error  in  her  Universities,  or  to  approach 
with  her  children  the  table  of  their  Lord,  whom  he  denied, 
llor  name,  her  confessions,  her  history,  her  very  being  protest 
agsiinst  the  supiH>silion  of  such  **  fellowship  with  the  works  of 
darkno?^,'*  such  symj^lhy  with  heresy,  such  levity  in  regard 
to  the  faith.  She  never  praolisoii  thus.  She  never  can  do  it. 
Tho«e  who  imagine  that  the  right  of  private  judgment  ia  the 
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right  of  men,  within  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  bearing  her  ^ 
hallowed  name,  to  teach  what  they  please  in  the  face  of  her 
testimony,  know  not  the  nature  of  the  right  they  claim,  nor  of 
the  Church,  whose  very  life  involves  her  refusal  to  have  fellow- 
ship with  them  in  their  error.  It  is  not  the  right  of  private 
judgment  which  makes  or  marks  a  man  Lutheran.  A  man 
may  have  the  right  to  judge,  and  be  a  simpleton,  as  he  may 
have  the  right  to  get  rich,  yet  may  remain  a  beggar.  It  is 
the  judgment  he  reaches  in  exercising  that  right  which  deter- 
mines what  he  is.  By  his  abuse  of  the  "  inalienable  rights  of 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  a  man  may  make 
himself  a  miserable  slave.  The  right  of  property  belongs  as 
moch  to  the  man  who  makes  himself  a  beggar  as  to  the  man 
vho  has  become  a  millionaire.  Rights,  in  themselves,  give 
nothing,  and  cannot  change  the  nature  of  things.  The  right 
to  gather,  gathers  nothing;  and  if,  under  this  right,  the  man 
gathers  wood,  hay,  stubble,  neither  the  right  nor  its  exercise 
makes  them  into  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.  The  Church 
will  not  put  any  violence  upon  him  who  chooses  to  gather  what 
will  not  endure  the  fire ;  but  she  will  not  accept  them  as  jewels, 
nor  permit  her  children  to  be  cheated  with  them.  The  right 
of  private  judgment  and  the  right  of  Church  discipline  are 
coordinate  and  harmonious  rights,  essential  to  the  prevention, 
^h  of  the  abuse  of  the  other.  To  uphold  either  intelligently, 
is  to  uphold  both.  In  maintaining,  therefore,  as  Protestants, 
the  right  and  duty  of  men,  in  the  exercise  of  private  judgment, 
to  form  their  own  convictions,  unfettered  by  civil  penalties  in 
the  State,  or  by  inquisitorial  powers  in  the  Church,  we  main- 
tain, also,  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Church  to  shield  herself 
from  corruption  in  doctrine  by  setting  forth  the  truth  in  her 
Confession,  by  faithfully  controverting  heresy,  by  personal 
warning  to  those  that  err,  and,  finally,  with  the  contumacious, 
by  rejecting  them  from  her  communion,  till,  through  grace, 
thej  are  led  to  see  and  renounce  the  falsehood,  for  which  they 
claimed  the  name  of  truth. 

The  &ith  of  the  Church,  drawn  from  the  rule  by  the  just 
exercise  of  private  judgment,  illumined  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
™  been  tested  and  developed  in  three  ways :  First,  by  science ; 
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next,  by  history ;  and  thirdly,  in  the  practical  life  of  the 
Church.  Science  has  shown,  in  the  glorious  edifice  of  our 
doctrinal  theology,  that  our  faith  has  the  grand 
demrtofhrcon-  criterion  of  truth,  the  capacity  of  arrangement  in 
fsnioDsan  ewew-  a  sclf-harmonizing  system.  Order  is  Heaven's  first 
oiojctir^ning.  law.  As  the  law  of  the  physical  universe  is  mathe- 
matical, the  law  of  the  spiritual  universe  is  logical. 
That  which  has  no  place  in  system,  is  not  of  God,  is  not  truth. 
All  his  works  reflect  his  unity  and  self-consistency. 

To  fit  for  their  whole  work,  men,  whom  God  shall  call, 
through  his  Church,  to  teach  the  Gospel  and  administer  the 
Sacraments,  involves,  in  its  most  perfect  form,  that  they  shaU 
understand,  in  its  own  tongues,  the  Holy  Book,  to  the  teachings 
of  whose  truths  they  are  to  devote  themselves,  that  they 
should  see  those  truths  in  their  relations,  as  well  as  in  their 
isolation,  should  thoroughly  comprehend  the  faith  of  the 
Church,  which  is  built  upon  them,  and  should  be  able  to 
defend  the  truth,  and  the  faith,  which  is  its  inspiration.  The 
student  of  theology  must  be  taught  the  history  of  the  Church, 
in  order  to  comprehend  prophecy,  in  order  to  test  all  things, 
and  hold  fast  to  the  good,  and  in  order  to  comprehend  the 
force  and  value  of  the  dec  sions,  on  disputed  points,  which  the 
Church  maintains  over  against  all  errorists.  He  must  know 
the  history  of  the  past  in  order  to  live  in  the  life  of  to-day, 
which  is  the  outflowing  of  the  life  of  yesterday,  and  in  order 
to  reach  beyond  the  hour  into  that  solemn  to-morrow  of  the 
future,  which  is  to  be  the  outflowing  of  the  life  of  to-day.  For 
all  these  and  for  many  other  reasons,  the  student  of  theology 
must  master  the  great  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  all 
time  ;  but  most  of  all,  the  history  of  our  own  Church,  the 
richest,  the  most  suggestive,  the  most  heart-inspiring  of  the 
whole. 

Looking  forward  to  the  position  of  a  Bishop  in  the  Church, 
and  of  a  Counsellor  in  the  Synod,  the  student  of  theology 
needs  to  be  master  of  the  great  principles  of  Church  govern- 
ment, a  sphere  specially  important  to  our  Church  amid  the 
radicalism  and  anarchical  tendencies  of  the  hour.  The  Chris- 
tian Pastor  of  the  future  should  be  master  of  the  prineiplee 
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which  are  to  guide  him  in  his  vocation  as  guardian  of  the 
flock;  the  Preacher  of  the  future  should  understand  the  theory, 
and  be  practically  trained  in  the  power  of  that  simple  but 
mighty  eloquence,  which  becomes  the  preaching  of  the  cross ; 
the  Catechist  of  the  future  should  be  trained  for  the  great  work 
ol  feeding  the  lambs ;  the  future  Mimstrants  at  the  altars  of  the 
Host  High  should  be  shaped  in  the  tender,  trusting,  and  all- 
prevailing  spirit  of  worship,  which  God,  the  Holy  Ghost, 
kindles  in  his  saints,  the  devotion,  whose  flame  trembles 
upward  to  its  source,  in  the  humble  confessions,  in  the  holy 
songs,  and  in  the  fervent  prayers  of  the  Church,  all  hallowed 
by  the  memories  of  ages  of  yearning  and  aspiration.  If  we 
are  to  have  men  "  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,"  "  able  and  faith- 
fill  ministers  of  the  New  Testament,"  they  must  be,  "  not 
novices,"  but  men  who  "know  how  they  ought  to  behave 
themselves  in  the  house  of  God,"  "  perfect,  thoroughly  fur- 
nished unto  all  good  works,"  "  holding  fast  the  faithful  word 
as  they  have  been  taught,  that  they  may  be  able,  by  sound 
doctrine,  both  to  exhort  and  to  convince  gainsayers,"  "  in  doc- 
trine showing  incorruptness." 

In  the  true  Christian  minister,  the  priesthood,  which  he 
holds  in  common  with  all  believers,  intensifies  Minhtoriai  ef. 
itself  by  his  representative  character.  He  is  a  flcjency  depoud- 
priest,  whose  lips  keep  knowledge,  at  whose  mouth 
they  should  seek  the  law,  for  he  is  the  "messenger  of  the 
Lord  of  hosts."  We  want  men  apt  to  teach,  in  meekness 
instructing  those  that  oppose  themselves.  We  want  men 
^f  decision,  ready  to  confront  those  "  whose  mouths  must  be 
stopped;  who  subvert  whole  houses,  teaching  things  which 
they  ought  not,  for  filthy  lucre's  sake."  We  want  men,  who 
^11  "hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words ;  who  will  take  heed 
J'nto  themselves  and  the  doctrine,  and  continue  in  them,  know- 
^"gi  that,  in  doing  this,"  and  alone  in  doing  this,  "  they  shall 
hoth  save  themselves  and  them  that  hear  them ; "  men,  who 
shall  **  stand  fast  in  one  spirit,  with  one  mind  striving  together 
^^^  the  faith  of  the  gospel,"  "  earnestly  contending  for  the 
™h  once  delivered  to  the  saints;"  men,  "like-minded  one 
^<)^'ard  another,  speaking  the  same  thing,  with  no  divisions 

12 
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among  them,  but  perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind 
and  in  the  same  judgment." 

But,  with  all,  and  in  all,  and  above  all,  we  wish  to  send 
forth  men,  who  shall  be  living  illustrations  of  the  power  of 
the  gospel  they  preach ;  men,  who  shall  show  the  oneness  and 
stability  of  a  true  faith,  ready  to  yield  preferences  to  secure 
principles,  to  make  the  sacrifices  of  love  to  the  consciences  of 
the  weak  in  things  indifferent,  and  to  stand  as  the  anvil  to 
the  beater  under  the  strokes  of  obloquy  and  misrepresentation. 
We  wish  men,  who  will  have  the  mind  of  Jesus  Christ,  thrill- 
ing in  every  pulse  with  love  to  souls  ;  men  that  will  seek  the 
lowliest  of  the  lowly,  men  filled  with  the  spirit  of  missions, 
men  of  self-renunciation;  men  open  as  the  day,  men  that 
abhor  deceit,  w^ho  use  great  plainness  of  speech,  who  speak  the 
truth  in  love ;  men  who  are  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  "  gentle 
to  all  men,"  not  self-willed,  not  soon  angry,  yet  in  conflict 
with  the  "  many  unruly  and  vain  talkers  and  deceivers,  rebuk- 
ing them  sharply,  ttfat  they  may  be  sound  in  the  faith  ;  "  men 
so  glowing  with  love  of  the  gospel,  so  clear  in  their  judgment  as 
to  its  doctrines,  so  persuaded  that  life  and  death,  heaven  and 
hell,  hang  upon  its  pure  proclamation,  that  they  shall  be  ready 
to  say:  "Though  we  or  an  angel  from  heaven  preach  any 
•  other  gospel  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed,"  and  again,  in  the 
very  power  of  the  apostle's  iteration :  '^  As  I  said  before,  so 
say  I  now  again.  If  any  man  preach  any  other  gospel  unto 
you  than  that  ye  have  received,  let  him  be  accursed."  It  is  in 
the  simple  Biblical  faith,  in  the  incorrupt,  profound,  and  self- 
harmonizing  system  of  doctrine,  in  the  historical  caution  and 
thoroughness,  in  the  heart -felt  piety,  in  the  reverential  spirit 
of  worship,  in  the  holy  activity  which  reaches  every  want  of 
the  i>ouls  and  bodies  of  men,  in  fidelity  in  the  pulpit  and  pastoral 
life,  in  uncompromising  maintenance  of  sound  government,  in 
all  these,  which  belong  to  our  Church,  it  is  in  these  the  men  of 
the  future  should  be  shaped.  We  would  have  them  grounded 
in  a  thorough  knowledge,  an  ardent  love,  a  practical  exhibition 
of  all  that  belongs  to  the  true  idea  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Christian,  and  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  pastor.    But  to  be  worthy  of  the  Church 
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^f  Christian  purity  and  of  Christian  freedom  to  which  they 
'^loDg,  the  Church  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  of  Arndt  and 
Gerhard,  of  Spenerand  Francke,  of  Schwartz  and  Oberlin,  of 
-^Wuhlenberg   and  Harms,  and   of  departed  worthies,  whose 
^'oices  yet  linger  in  our  ears,  they  need  a  faith  whose  Confes- 
sion shall  be  as  articulate,  as  its  convictions  are  deep. 

This,  then,  is  a  summary  of  the  result  we  reach :  The  basis 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  is  the  Word  of  God,  as 
the  perfect  and  absolute  Rule  of  Faith,  and  because  this  is  her 
basis,  she  rests  of  necessity  on  the  faith  of  which  that  Word  is 
the  Rule,  and  therefore  on  the  Confessions  which  purely  set 
forth  that  faith.     She  has  the  right  rule,  she  reaches  the  right 
results  by  the  rule,  and  rightly  confesses  them.     This  Confes- 
aion  then  is  her  immediate  basis,  her  essential  char-     s.„nin  wy    of 
acteristic,  with  which  she  stands  or  falls.     The  "*"**• 
Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession   and  its  Apology,  the  Cate- 
chisms and  Schmalcald  Articles,  and  the  Formula  of  Concord, 
have  been  formally  declared  by  an  immense  majority  of  the 
I-iitheran  Church  as  their  Confession  of  Faith.     The  portion 
of  the  Church,  with  few  and  inconsiderable  exceptions,  which 
has  not  received  them  formally,  has  received  them  virtually. 
They  are  closely  cohering  and  internally  consistent  statements 
and  developments  of  one  and  the  same  system,  so  that  a  man 
"^vho  heartily  and  intelligently  receives  any  one  of  the  distinc- 
tively Lutheran  Symbols,  has  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the 
doctrine  of  the  whole.     They  fairly  represent  the     Re,«onHforthe 
^aith  of  the  Church,  and  simply  and  solely  as  so  confs«iunai  b*- 
^epresenting  it  are  they  named  in  the  statement  of 
^^^  Lasis  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran   Church.     The  real 
question,  then,  is  this :  Ought  the  Church  to  rest  unreservedly 
^ud  unchangeably  on  this  faith  as  her  doctrinal  basis  ?    To 
^"18  question,  which  is  but  the  first  repeated  in  a  new  shape, 
^^e  reply,  as  we  replied  to  the  first.  She  ought. 

^-  She  ought  to  rest  on  that  basis,  because  that  Faith  of  our 
^^^irch,  in  all  and  each  of  its  parts,  is  founded  on     i.itigfoumUHi 
^^^  AVord  of  God,  which  she  will  not  permit  to  be  on«..«i'.  woni. 
®^^i*ruled,  either  by  the  speculations  of  corrupt  reason,  or  by 
the  tradition  of  a  corrupted  Church,  but  which  Word  she 
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interprets  under  the  ordinary,  promised  gaidaoce  of  the  Ho] 
Sj)irit,  as  a  Word  in  itself  absolutely  perfect  for  its  ends,  givin 
law  to  reason,  and  excluding  tradition  as  any  part,  direct  c 
indirect,  of  the  Rule  of  Faith. 

II.  The  proposition  we  have  just  advanced,  no  Lutheran,  i 
the  historical  sense  of  the  word,  can  deny;  for  the  man  wi 

2.  It  Monid  would  deny  it,  would,  in  virtue  of  that  denia 
to  hiBtorirai  Ln-  provc  that  he  is  not  in  the  historical  sense  Lnthe 
an  ;  for  he,  and  he  only,  is  such  who  believes  thj 
the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  is  rightly  taught  in  the  Augsbni 
Confession.  We  do  not  enter  into  the  question,  whether,  i 
some  sense,  or  in  what  sense,  a  man  who  denies  this  may  I 
some  kind  of  a  Lutheran.  We  only  affirm  that  he  is  not  sue 
in  the  historical  sense  of  the  word ;  that  he  is  not  what  wj 
meant  by  the  name  when  it  was  first  distinctively  used — thj 
is,  not  a  Lutheran  whom  Luther,  or  the  Lutheran  Church  f< 
three  centuries,  would  have  recognized  as  such,  nor  such  x 
the  vast  majority  of  the  uncorrupted  portions  of  our  Churc 
.  would  now  recoil  I  ize. 

III.  That  many  of  the  Articles  of  Faith  set  forth  by  oi 
C^hurch  are  pure  and  Scriptural,  is  acknowledged  by  all  nomin: 
Christendom  ;  that  an  immense  proportion  of  them  is  such, 
confessed  by  all  nominal  Protestants.     Zwingle  declared  thi 

a,  rommcndtKi  ^^^^^6  wcrc  uo  mcu  ou  earth  whose  fellowship  he  i 
».y  otiuT  c«nt-  desired  as  that  of  the  Wittenbergers.  Calvin  sul 
scribed  the  unaltered  Augsburg  Confession^  and  act^ 
as  a  Lutheran  minister  under  it.  "  Nor  do  I  repudiate  the  Aug 
burg  Confession  (which  I  long  ago  willingly  and  gladly  sul 
8oril>ed)  as  its  author  has  interpreted  it."  So  wrote  Calvin,  i 
lf>o7,  to  Schalling.  Two  mistakes  are  often  made  as  to  h 
moaning,  in  these  much-quoted  words.  First:  The  Confessic 
ho  sulvsoril>eii  was  not  the  Yariata.  Calvin  subscribed  at  Stra 
burg,  in  lo;>9.  The  Variata  did  not  appear  till  1540.  Seconc 
llo  does  not  mean  nor  sav  that  he  then  subscribed  it  as  i 
author  htuf  oxplainoil  it.  There  was  no  word  of  its  author  thei 
which  oven  seomod  in  conflict  with  its  original  sense,  (iilvi 
moans:  Nor  do  I  now  repudiate  it,  as  its  author  Aa^interpreti 
it.   The  great  Reformed  di\nned  have  acknowledged  that  it  hi 
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not  a  fondamental  error  in  it.    The  only  error  they  charge  on 
>t,  they  repeatedly  declare  to  be  non-fundamental.     Testing  all 
da  arches  by  the  concessions  of  their  adversaries,  there  is  not  so 
fta.£e  and  pure  a  Church  in  existence  as  our  own.     But  not  only 
ici  the  Articles  conceded  by  adversaries,  but  in  those  which  are 
rixoet  strictly  distinctive  of  our  Church,  and  which  have  l»een 
tlx€  object  of  fiercest  assault,  is  she  pure  and  Scriptural,  as,  for 
©x:ample,  in  regard  to  the  Person  of  Christ  and  the  Sacraments. 
IV.  To  true  unity  of  the  Church,  is  required  hearty  and 
tionest  consent  in  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  or,  in 
otlier  words,  in  the  Articles  of  Faith.     It  may  surprise  some, 
tbstt  we  qualify  the  word  doctrine  by  the  word  "/aw-     ^  Egsentiai  to 
(f<zmental;^^  for  that  word,  in  the  history  of  the  "»'«"  *"  ^"»'**- 
Cliurch,  has  been  so  bandied  about,  so  miserably 
F>^rverted,  so  monopolized  for  certain  ends,  so  twisted  by  arti- 
fioes  of  interpretation,  as  if  a  man  could  use  it  to  mean  any- 
tlning  he  pleased,  and  might  fairly  insist  that  its  meaning  could 
only  be  settled  by  reference  to  his  own  mental  reservation  at 
tVie  time  he  used  it,  that  at  length  men  have  grown  afraid  of 
it,  have  looked  upon  its  use  as  a  mark  of  lubricity,  and  have 
almost  imagined  that  it  conveyed  an  idea  unknown  to  our 
Church  in  her  purer  days.     Nevertheless,  it  conveys  a  good  old- 
fashioned  Biblical  and  Lutheran  idea  —  an  idea  set  forth  in  the 
^ufession  of  the  Church, constantly  presented  by  our  old  Theo- 
logians, and  by  no  means  dangerous  when  honestly  and  intelli- 
gently used.     Thus  the  Apology  says :  "  The  Church  retains 
^^^  pure  gospel,  and,  as  Paul  says,  {1  Cor.  iii.  12,)  the  fonnda- 
^%  (fundamentum,)  that  is,  the  true  knowledge  of  Christ 
^^d  faith.     Although  in  this  Church  tbere  are  many  who  are 
^^k,  who  'build  upon  this  foundation^  wood,  hay,  stubble,' 
^^o,  nevertheless,  do  not  overthrow  the  foundation^  they  are 
«^iU  Christians."* 

J-t  is  utterly  false  that  Evangelical  Lutherans  are  sticklers 
^^^  non-fundamentals,  that  they  are  intolerant  toward  those 
^ho  err  in  regard  to  non-fundamentals  ;  on  the  contrary,  no 
^*^Urch,  apart  from  the  fundamentals  of  the  gospel  in  which 
^^^  unity  and  very  life  are  involved,  is  so  mild,  so  mediating, 

*  Apology,  (Miiller,)  p.  156. 
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80  thoroughly  tolerant  as  our  own.  Over  against  the  unity  of 
Eome  under  a  universal  Head,  the  unity  of  High-Churchisra 
under  the  rule  of  Bishops,  the  unities  which  turn  upon  lik( 
rites  or  usages  as  in  themselves  necessary,  or  which  build  uj 
the  mere  subtleties  of  human  speculation  into  articles  of  faith 
over  against  these  the  Lutheran  Church  was  the  first  to  stanc 
forth,  declaring  that  the  unity  of  the  Church  turns  upoi 
nothing  that  is  of  man.  Where  the  one  pure  gospel  of  Chris 
is  preached,  where  the  one  foundation  of  doctrine  is  laid 
where  the  "  one  faith  "  is  confessed,  and  the  alone  divine  Sac 
raments  administered  aright,  there  is  the  one  Church  ;  this  i 
her  unity.  As  the  Augsburg  Confession  *  declares :  "  Th' 
Church,  properly  so  called,  hath  her  notes  and  marks,  to  wit 
the  imre  and  sound  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  and  the  right  use  o1 
the  Sacraments.  And,  for  the  true  unity  of  the  Church,  it  i 
sufficient  to  agree  upon  the  do(.irine  of  the  gospel,  and  th' 
administration  of  the  Sacraments." 

Our  fathers  clearly  saw  and  sharply  drew  the  distinctioi 
between  God's  foundation  and  man's  superstructure,  betweei 
the  essential  and  the  accidental,  between  faith  and  opinior 
between  religion  and  speculative  theology,  and,  with  all  thes 
distinctions  before  them,  declared,  that  consent  in  the  doctrin 
of  the  gospel  and  the  right  administration  of  the  Sacrament 
is  the  only  basis  of  the  unity  of  the  Church.  This  basis,  th 
Lutheran  Church  has  defined  and  rests  on  it,  to  abide  there 
we  trust,  by  God's  grace,  to  the  end  of  time. 

In  this  basis  of  unity  is  implied,  first  of  all,  that,  in  a  reall; 
united  Church,  there  shall  be  agreement  as  to  what  subject 
of  the  gospel  teaching  are  to  be  considered  its  doctrine,  o 
articles  of  faith,  or  fundamentals,  (for  all  these  terms  are  her 
practically  synonymous,)  and  not  either  mere  matters  of  opit 
ion,  or  of  secondary  importance. 

It  is  no  evidence  that  two  men  or  two  parts  of  a  Church  ar 
really  in  unity  because  they  say  a  certain  creed  is  right  on  fur 
da)ncntal$,  if  it  be  not  certain  that  they  agree  as  to  what  sui 
Jeds  of  the  gospel  teaching  are  finidamentaL  The  Socinian  an 
Trinitarian  are  in  unity  of  faith,  and  could  alike  accept  th 

♦  Art.  VIL 
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Augsburg  Confession  as  their  creed,  if  it  be  granted  that  the 
Trinity  is  no  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  no  article  of  faith,  no  fun- 
damental,  but  a  mere  nicety  of  theological  speculation,  or  some 
tLing,  which  the  Scripture,  if  it  sets  it  forth  at  all,  sets  forth 
in  uo  vital  relation  to  its  essential  truths.  Before  a  Socinian 
and  Trinitarian,  therefore,  can  honestly  test  their  unity  by  a 
formula,  which  declares  that  they  agree  in  fundamentals,  they 
must  settle  what  are  fundamentals.  Otherwise  the  whole 
thing  is  a  farce.  Any  formula  of  agreement  on  "  funda- 
mentals," which  leaves  it  an  open  question  what  are  funda- 
mentals, is  delusive  and  dishonest,  and  will  ultimately  breed 
dissension  and  tend  to  the  destruction  of  the  Church.  We 
protest,  therefore,  alike  against  the  basis  which  does  not  pro- 
pose the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  gospel  as  essential  to 
unity,  and  the  basis,  which,  professing  to  accept  the  gospel 
fundamentals  as  its  constituent  element,  is,  in  any  degree 
whatever,  dubious,  or  evasive,  as  to  what  subjects  of  gospel- 
teaching  are  fundamental,  or  which,  pretending  to  define  them, 
throws  among  non-fundamentals  what  the  Word  of  God  and 
the  judgment  of  His  Church  have  fixed  as  Articles  of  Faith. 
On  such  a  point  there  should  be  no  evasion.  Divine  Truth  is 
the  end  of  the  Church ;  it  is  also  her  means.  She  lives  for  it, 
and  she  lives  by  it.  What  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
regards  as  fundamental  to  gospel  doctrine,  that  is,  what  her 
existence,  her  history,  her  Confessions  declare  or  justly  imply 
to  be  her  articles  of  faith,  these  ought  to  be  accepted  as  such 
"^y  all  honorable  men,  who  bear  her  name. 

But  it  is  sometimes  said,  by  very  good  men,  as  a  summary 
answer  to  the  whole  argument  for  Confessions  of  Faith,  that 
the  very  words  of  Scripture  are  a  better  Creed,  than  any  we 
^n  substitute  for  them ;  better,  not  only,  as  of  course  they  are, 
on  the  supposition  that  our  words  are  incorrect,  but  better  even 
if  our  words  are  correct ;  for  our  best  words  are  man's  words, 
^ntits  words  are  the  words  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  this  ar- 
gument, although  it  looks  specious,  is  sophistical  to  the  core. 
The  very  words  of  Scripture  are  not  simply  a  better  Rule  of 
^aith  than  any  that  can  be  substituted  for  them,  but  they  are 
the  absolute  and  only  Rule  of  Faith,  for  which  nothing  can 
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be  substituted.  But  the  object  of  a  Creed  is  not  to  find  out 
what  God  teaches,  (we  go  to  the  Bible  for  that,)  but  to  show 
what  we  believe.  Hence  the  moment  I  set  forth  even  the  very 
Fidelity  to  the  words  of  the  Bible  as  my  Creed^  the  question  is  no 
J^fJTluter!  longer  what  does  the  Holy  Ghost  mean  by  those 
with  the  Bu-  words,  but  what  do  I  mean  by  them.  You  aak 
orSie^Rl^rof  ^  Unitarian,  What  do  you  believe  about  Christ. 
»wth.  He  replies:  "  I  believe  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God." 

These  are  the  very  words  of  the  Bible;  but  the  point 
is  not  at  all  now,  what  do  they  mean  in  the  Bible  ?  but  what 
do  they  mean  as  a  Unitarian  creed  ?  In  the  Side  of  Faith^ 
they  mean  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  second  person  of  the  Trin- 
ity incarnate ;  in  the  Unitarian  Greedy  they  mean  that  there  is 
no  Trinity,  and  that  our  Lord  is  a  mere  man.  All  heretics,  if 
you  probe  them  with  the  very  words  of  the  Bible,  admit  that 
these  words  are  the  truth.  The  Universalists  for  example, 
concede,  that  the  *'  wicked  go  away  into  everlasting  punish- 
ment." Now  I  know  that  in  the  Bible,  the  Bide  of  Faithy  these 
words  mean,  a  punishment  without  end ;  and  I  know  just  as 
well,  that  these  identical  words  as  a  Universalist  creed,  mean, 
no  future  punishment  at  all,  or  one  that  does  end.  Yet  with 
the  fallacy  of  which  we  speak,  do  men  evade  the  argument, 
for  a  clear,  well-defined,  and  unmistakable  creed. 

The  truth  is  that  correct  human  explanations  of  Scripture  doc- 
trine are  Scripture  doctrine,  for  they  are  simply  the  statement 
of  the  same  truth  in  difterent  words.  These  words  are  not  in 
thcDiselves  as  clear  and  as  good  as  the  Scripture  terms,  but  as 
those  who  use  them  can  absolutely  fix  the  sense  of  their  own 
phraseology  by  a  direct  and  infallible  testimony,  the  human 
words  may  more  perfectly  exclude  heresy  than  the  divine 
words  do.  The  term  "  Trinity,"  for  example,  does  not,  in  itself, 
as  clearly  and  as  well  express  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  as  the 
terms  of  the  Word  of  God  do ;  but  it  correctly  and  compen- 
diously states  that  doctrine,  and  the  trifler  who  pretends  to  re- 
ceive the  Bible,  and  yet  rejects  its  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  can- 
not pretend  that  he  receives  what  the  Church  means  by  the 
word  Trinity.  While  the  Apostles  lived  the  Word  was  both 
a  rule  of  faith,  and  in  a  certain  sense,  a  confession  of  it ;  when 
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by  direct  inspiration  a  holy  man  utters  certain  words,  they  are 
to  him  both  a  rale  of  faith,  and  a  confession  of  faith  — they  at 
once  express  both  what  he  is  to  believe  and  what  he  does 
believe ;  but  when  the  Canon  was  complete,  when  its  authors 
were  gone,  when  the  living  teacher  was  no  longer  at  hand  to 
correct  the  errorist  who  distorted  his  word,  the  Church  entered 
on  her  normal  and  abiding  relation  to  the  Word  and  the  Creed 
which  is  involved  in  these  words :  the  Bible  is  the  rule  of  faith, 
but  not  the  confession  of  it ;  the  Creed  is  not  the  rule  of  faith, 
but  is  the  confession  of  it.  A  Lutheran  is  a  Christian  whose 
rule  of  faith  is  the  Bible,  and  whose  creed  is  the  Augsburg 
Confession. 

To  what  end  then  is  the  poor  sophism  constantly  iterated, 
that  the  Confession  is  a  "  human  explanation  of  divine  doc- 
trine"? So  is  the  faith  of  every  man  —  all  that  he  deduces 
from  the  Bible.  There  is  no  personal  Christianity  in  the  world 
which  is  not  the  result  of  a  human  explanation  of  the  Bible 
w  really  as  the  Confession  of  our  Church  is.  It  is  human  be- 
cause it  is  in  human  minds,  and  human  hearts, — it  is  not  a 
source  to  which  we  can  finally  and  absolutely  appeal  as  we  can 
to  God's  word.  But  in  exact  proportion  as  the  word  of  God 
opened  to  the  soul  by  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is 
truly  and  correctly  apprehended,  just  in  that  proportion  is  the 
"human  explanation  "  coincident  with  the  divine  truth.  I  ex- 
plain God's  truth,  and  if  I  explain  it  correctly,  my  explanation 
w  God's  truth,  and  to  reject  the  one  in  unbelief,  is  to  reject 
the  other.  "  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,"  is  a  human  ex- 
planation by  certain  English  scholars  of  certain  words  used 
"y  our  Lord  ;  but  they  are  correct  explanations,  and  as  such 
^re  as  really  divine  as  those  sounds  in  Aramaic  or  Greek  which 
^^'1  from  the  lips  of  our  Lord.  The  difference  is  this :  His 
^ords  are  absolutely  final ;  they  are  themselves  the  source  of 
^futh,  beyond  which  we  cannot  rise.  Our  English  words  are 
^^  be  tested  by  his  —  and  when  we  believe  they  truly  represent 
his,  ^e  receive  them  as  his.  For  the  essence  of  the  word  is  not 
^^8  Sound,  but  its  sense. 

^r  English  translation  of  the  Bible  is  a  human  explanation 
^*  *  certain  humanly  transcribed,  humanly  printed  text,  the 
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original ;  which  original  alone,  just  as  the  sacred  penman  left  it, 
is  absolutely  in  every  jot  and  tittle  God's  Word;  but  just  iu 
proportion  as  our  translation  is  based  upon  a  pure  text  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  correctly  explains  the  meaning  of  such 
an  original,  it  too,  is  God's  Word.  Our  sermons  are  human 
explanations  of  God's  Word,  but  so  far  as  they  explain  it  cor- 
rectly, they  do  set  forth  God's  Word,  and  he  who  hears  us, 
hears  our  Lord.  Our  Confession  is  a  human  explanation  of 
God's  Word,  but  so  far  as  it  correctly  explains  it,  it  sets  forth 
God's  Word.  The  man  who  regards  it  as  a  correct  explana- 
tion, or  as  "  a  summary  and  just  exhibition  "  of  the  doctrines 
of  which  it  treats,  is  consistently  a  Lutheran.  No  other  man 
is.  If  any  man  can  define  Lutheran  consistency  in  any  better 
way,  we  should  be  glad  to  have  him  do  it ;  and  if  he  thinks 
human  explanations  are  something  antagonistic  to  scriptural 
doctrine,  we  wish  to  know,  if  he  be  a  clergyman  or  a  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  or  a  father,  why  he  spends  so  many  Sundays 
in  the  year  in  setting  forth  his  "  human  explanation "  to 
his  people  or  his  class  or  his  children,  instead  of  teaching 
them  Hebrew  and  Greek.  If  he  says  that  he  believes  that  the 
"  human  explanations  "  of  the  authorized  version  he  reads,  and 
of  the  sermons  he  preaches  to  his  people,  or  the  instructions  he 
gives  to  his  pupils  or  his  children,  are  scriptural,  because  they 
agree  with  Scripture,  we  ask  him  to  believe  that  his  church  in 
her  faith,  tbat  the  "human  explanations"  of  her  Confession 
(framed  in  earnest,  prayerful  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
in  the  promised  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit)  are  correct  and  scrip- 
tural, may  have  as  much  to  justify  her  as  he  has  in  his  con- 
fidence in  his  own  sermons,  or  his  own  lessons.  We  do  not 
claim  that  our  Confessors  were  infallible.  We  do  not  say  they 
could  not  fail.     We  only  claim  that  they  did  not  fail. 

Those  who  smile  at  the  utterance  of  a  devout  Father  of  the 

Fidelity  to  the  Church  :  '  I  believe  it,  because  it  is  impossible  ' — 

conft-ssioriM,  not  smilc  bccausc  they  do  not   understand  him;  3-et 

Kumanizing.  ,  i-ii  • 

there  would  seem  to  be  no  solution  but  that  given 
in  the  absurdest  sense  of  his  words,  for  an  objection  sometimes 
made  to  a  hearty  acceptance  of  the  Lutheran  Confession  —  to 
wit,  that  such  an  acceptance  is  Romanizing.     Yet  there  are 
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those  who  affect  to  believe  that  men  -who  maintain  the  duty 
of  an  honorable  consistency  with  the  Confessions  of  our  Church, 
are  cherishing  a  Romish  tendency.  If  this  meant  that  the  doc- 
trines of  our  Church  really  have  this  tendency,  then  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  all  sound  Protestants  to  disavow  those  doctrines, 
and  with  them  the  name  of  the  church  with  which  they  are 
inseparably  connected.  While  men  call  themselves  Lutherans, 
that  fact  will  go  further  before  the  unthinking  world  in  favor 
of  the  Lutheran  Confessions,  than  all  their  protestations  will 
go  against  them.  If  the  Lutheran  Church  be  a  Romanizing 
Church,  we  ought  neither  to  bear  the  stigma  of  her  name,  nor 
promote  her  work  of  mischief  by  giving  her  such  aid  as  may 
he  derived  from  our  own.  But  if  the  charge  meant  that  those 
stigmatized  have  this  Romish  tendency,  because  they  are  not 
true  to  the  Confessions  of  our  Church,  the  thing  really  implied 
is,  that  they  are  not  Lutheran  enough  —  in  other  words,  that 
the  danger  of  apostasy  is  connected,  not  with  fidelity  to 
the  Confession,  but  with  want  of  fidelity.  If  this  were  the 
point  which  it  is  meant  to  press,  we  would  heartily  agree  with 
those  who  press  it ;  and  we  would  help  them  with  every  energy, 
to  detect  and  expose  those  who  would  cloak  their  Romanism 
iinder  a  perversion  of  our  Confession,  as  others  defend  their 
fanaticism  and  heresies,  under  the  pretence  that  the  Confession 
is  in  error.  As  genuine  Lutheranism  is  most  Biblical  among 
systems  which  professedly  ground  themselves  on  the  supreme 
authority  of  God's  word  ;  as  it  is  most  evangelical  among  the 
systems  that  magnify  our  Saviour's  grace,  so  is  our  Church  at 
once  most  truly  Catholic  among  all  churches  which  acknowl- 
^ge  that  the  faith  of  God's  people  is  one,  and  most  truly  Prot- 
^tant  among  all  bodies  claiming  to  be  Protestant.  She  is  the 
niother  of  all  true  Protestantism.  Her  Confession  at  Augs- 
"^rg,  is  the  first  official  statement  of  Scriptural  doctrine  and 
^^ge  ever  issued  against  Romish  heresy  and  corruption.  Her 
^nfessions  are  a  wall  of  adamant  against  Romanism.  The 
^^Dies  of  Luther  and  her  heroes  who  are  among  the  dead,  still 
*^^W  the  first  place  among  those  of  the  opponents  of  Rome. 
T'^e  doctrines  of  our  (church  have  proved  themselves  the  most 
"^^ghty  of  all   doctrines   in  winning  men   from   Rome,  and 
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strongest  of  all  doctrines  in  fixing  the  hearts  of  men,  as  a  bul- 
wark against  all  her  eftbrts  to  regain  the  ground  she  had  lost. 
The  anathemas  of  the  Council  of  Trent  are  almost  all  levelled 
at  our  Church  ;  her  soldiers  have  poured  forth  their  blood  on 
the  battle-field,  and  the  spirits  of  her  martyrs  have  taken 
flight  from  the  scaffold  and  the  stake,  in  preserving,  amid 
Romish  conspiracies  and  persecution,  the  truth  she  gave  them. 
Without  our  Church,  there  would  be,  so  far  as  human  sight 
may  pierce,  no  Protestantism  on  the  face  of  the  earth  at  this 
hour,  and  without  her  Confession  she  would  have  perished 
from  among  men.  It  cannot  be  that  loyalty  to  the  Protest- 
antism she  made  and  saved,  can  demand  treachery  to  that  by 
which  she  made  and  saved  it.  It  cannot  be  that  fidelity  to  the 
truth  which  overthrew  Romanism,  can  involve  connivance 
with  Romanism  itself. 

But  there  are  others  who,  acknowledging  for  themselves  the 
force  of  all  that  can  be  urged  for  the  Confessions,  and  not  un- 
willing for  themselves  to  adopt  them,  look  with  desponding 
eye  on  the  facts  which  seem  to  them  to  show  that  there  can 
be  no  large  general  acceptance  in  this  country,  so  unchurchly 
and  unhistoric  as  it  is,  of  these  Confessions.  Were  we  to  grant 
the  gloomiest  supposition  possible,  that  would  not  afl:ect  our 
duty.  Suppose  it  were  true,  that  the  arguments  for  the  pure 
doctrine  of  the  Confessions  seem  to  have  little  weight  with  men, 
shall  we  cease  to  urge  them  ?  After  Nineteen  Centuries  of 
struggle,  Christianity  is  in  minority  in  the  world.  After  the 
evidences  of  Christianity  have  been  urged  for  some  three  cen- 
turies, there  are  many  deists,  more  open  and  avowed  even  than 
at  the  Reformation.  After  centuries  of  argument  for  the 
Trinity,  there  are,  perhaps,  more  Socinians  than  ever.  After 
three  centuries,  in  which  the  pure  doctrine  of  justification  has 
been  urged,  millions  in  the  Romish  Church  and  very  many 
nominal  Protestants  reject  it.  With  all  the  arguments  for  in- 
fant baptism,  with  the  proofs  urged  so  long  and  so  ably  for  the 
validity  of  other  modes  of  Baptism  than  immersion,  how  many 
millions  of  Baptists  there  are !  With  the  clear  testimony  of 
Scripture  and  History  for  the  perpetual  obligation  of  the  two 
Sacraments,  how  many  Friends  there  are  (and  their  number  is 
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increasing  in  Great  Britain,)  who  deny  it  altogether!  How 
little  headway  a  pure  and  consistent  faith  in  the  gospel  makes, 
after  so  many  centuries  I  But  what  have  we  to  do  with  all 
this?  Our  business  is  to  hold  and  urge  the  truth  in  all  its 
purity,  whether  men  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear. 
Truth  will,  at  length,  reach  its  aim  and  do  its  work.  The 
fiiithful  defence  of  the  most  bitterly  contested  doctrines  has,  for 
centuries,  helped  to  keep  millions  sound  in  the  faith,  and  has 
reclaimed  many  that  had  wandered.  This  very  time  of  ours 
has  seen  the  revival  of  the  faith  of  our  Church  from  all  the 
thraldom  of  rationalism.  In  the  masses  of  the  people,  and 
among  the  greatest  theologians  of  the  age,  intense  faith  has 
been  reprcttuced  in  the  very  doctrines  of  the  Confession,  which 
find  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  weakness  of  human  nature 
or  in  the  pride  of  the  heart  of  man. 

But  if  we  must  have  a  Creed,  it  is  sometimes  urged,  why 
have  one  less  comprehensive  than  Christianity  in  its  widest 
aense?  Why  have  a  Creed  which  will  exclude  from  a  particular 
church,  any  man  whom  we  acknowledge  possibly  to  be  a 
Christian?     Why  exclude  from  the  Church  mili- 

wide  Creeds. 

tant,  or  from  our  part  of  it,  the  man  we  expect  to 
meet  in  the  glories  of  the  Church  triumphant  ?  Does  not  such 
a  course  set  up  a  claim  for  the  particular  Church,  as  if  it  were 
the  Church  universal  ?  Does  it  not  substitute  a  sectarian 
orthodoxy  for  a  Christian  one  ?  This  theory,  which  logically 
runs  iuto  the  assertion  that  no  particular  church  should  exclude 
from  its  communion  any  but  those  who,  it  is  prepared  to  assert, 
^11  certainly  be  lost,  is,  if  fairly  put,  hardly  specious,  and  in 
the  adroitness  of  the  many  ways  in  which  it  actually  meets 
^  is  merely  specious.  It  goes  upon  a  body  of  false  assump- 
tions. The  Church  is  not  merely  designed,  as  this  theory 
assumes,  to  bring  into  outward  association,  men  who  are  to  get 
^heaven,  but  its  object  is  to  shed  upon  the  race  every  kind 
rf  blessing  in  the  present  life.  The  Church  is  bound  to  have 
'^gard  in  her  whole  work,  and  in  her  whole  sphere,  to  her 
*Qtire  mission — even  though  it  should  require  the  exclusion 
^f  am»D  whose  imbecility,  ignorance,  and  erratic  perverseness 
6od  may  forgive,  but  which  would  ruin  the  Church. 
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Wliat  18  ChriBtianity  in  its  "  widest "  sense  ?  How  "  wide  " 
must  it  be?  Is  Mohammedanism  a  corrupt  Christianity? 
Is  every  Unitarian,  every  Pelagian,  every Swedenborgian,  lost? 
Has  a  "  wide"  Christianity,  Baptism,  and  the  Lord  s  Supper? 
If  it  has,  it  excludes  Elizabeth  Fry,  and  Joseph  John  Gurney, 
because  they  were  Friends.  If  it  has  not,  it  tramples  on  our 
Lord's  commands.  Can  a  particular  Church  which  holds  that 
Immersion  is  not  a  necessary  mode,  be  the  home  of  a  man  who 
teaches  that  it  is  ?  As  long  as  there  is  a  man  in  the  world  who 
wishes  to  make  Christianity  "  wider"  than  you  do,  you  must 
yield,  unless  you  feel  sure  that  the  man  must  be  lost.  What! 
will  you  have  your  Church  so  narrow,  that  he  who  is  to  get  to 
heaven  shall  not  be  of  it  ?  Never,  if  you  wish  to  be'consistent. 
The  moment  you  do  it,  you  have  your  Church  militant 
which  excludes  a  part  of  the  Church  triumphant. 

But  the  theory  assumes  another  great  fallacy  —  which  is, 
that  there  is  some  fixed  standard  of  responsibility,  some  ascer- 
FfliuciMofthe  tainable  minimum  of  what  is  necessary  to  salva- 
argument.  tiou,  \x\  thc  casc  of  coch  man.     But  there  is  no  such 

standard :  the  responsibility  has  a  wide  range,  for  it  embraces, 
except  in  the  extremest  cases  of  ignorance  and  weakness,  far 
more  than  is  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  every  man.  Much  is 
required  from  him  to  whom  mxich  is  given.  He  only  has  merely 
the  responsibility  which  belongs  to  every  man^  who  has  no  more 
than  that  which  is  given  to  every  mail.  He  who  has  all  the 
opportunity  of  knowing  God's  whole  truth,  and  God's  whole 
will,  will  not  be  saved  on  the  standard  of  the  CaiFre  or  the 
Digger.  To  make  that  which  is  essential  to  every  man  the 
standard,  to  put  it  at  the  minimum  at  which  any  creature 
could  be  saved,  would  be  to  encourage  the  lowering  of  the 
faith  and  life  of  millions,  to  reach  at  best  a  few  cases.  But 
even  in  this  minimum,  particular  Churches  would  differ  —  and 
still  some  would  exclude  from  the  Church  militant,  those 
whom  others  regarded  as  possibly  part  of  the  Church  tri- 
umphant. 

There  is  another  fallacy  involved  in  this  theory.  The  Creed 
does  not,  as  this  theory  assumes,  exclude  from  membership  those 
who  merely  have  a  defective  faith  —  it  is  only  those  who  teach 
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against  a  part  of  the  faith  or  deny  it  publicly  whom  it  shuts  out. 
Ignorance  and  mental  imbecility  may  prevent  many  from  com- 
preheuding  certain  parts  of  a  system,  but  no  particular  church, 
however  rigid,  designs  to  exclude  such  from  its  Communion. 

The  theory  ignores  the  fact  that  the  Church  should  make 
the  standard  of  faith,  and  morals,  the  highest  possible,  not  the 
lowest  She  should  lead  men,  not  to  the  least  faith,  the  least 
holiness  which  makes  salvation  possible,  but  to  the  very  high- 
est—she should  not  encourage  the  religion  whose  root  is  a 
selfish  fear  of  hell,  a  selfish  craving  of  heaven,  but  she  should 
plant  that  religion  to  which  pure  truth  is  dear  for  its  own 
sake,  which  longs  for  the  fullest  illumination,  which  desires 
not  the  easy  road,  but  the  sure  one. 

This  theory,  too,  in  asserting  that  there  is  a  false  assump- 
tion of  catholicity  in  such  exclusions  as  it  condemns,  forgets 
that  the  only  discipline  in  the  Church  Universal  is  that  now 
exercised  by  the  particular  Churches.  A  pure  particular 
Church  is  not  a  sect,  but  is  of  the  Church  Catholic.  The  par- 
ticular Church  must  meet  its  own  responsibility  —  it  claims  no 
more  than  the  right  to  exclude  from  its  own  com-  p  ,^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
munion  —  and  does  not  pretend  to  force  any  other  tHntofexcommu- 
particular  Church  to  respect  its  .discipline.  If  we 
exclude  a  man  for  what  we  believe  to  be  heresy,  that  does  not' 
prevent  his  union  with  another  part  of  the  Church  which 
regards  his  view  as  orthodox.  The  worship  of  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  a  wafer,  may  exclude  a  man  from  our  Communion, 
hut  it  will  prepare  for  him  a  welcome  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which  believes  that  wafer  to  be  incarnate  God.  There  such  a 
nian  belongs.  His  exclusion  does  not  deny  that  a  man  may 
helieve  in  Transubstantiation  and  yet  be  saved.  Xor  let  it  be 
forgotten  that  no  excommunication  is  valid  unless  it  be  author- 
ized of  God.  All  the  fulminations  of  all  the  particular  Churches 
on  earth  combined  cannot  drive  out  of  God's  kinii^dom  the 
loan  he  is  pleased  to  keep  in  it.  If  the  excommunication  be 
righteous,  no  man  dare  object  to  it ;  if  it  be  unrighteous,  the 
^Q  has  not  been  excluded  by  it  from  the  Church  militant, 
^"omaa  can  be  really  kept  or  forced  out  of  the  Church  mili- 
tant except  by  God's  act  or  his  own. 
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Let  ns  now  test  the  principle  by  a  particular  case.    The 
trine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the  one  which  in  the  whole  co: 
pass  of  Lutheran   doctrine  has  been  most  objected  to  on  th 
ground  just  stated.     The  objector  to  specific    Creeds  askc 
whether  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  is  a  part  o: 
Christian  orthodoxy,  or  only  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy?     W 
reply,  that  it  is  a  part  of  both.     Lutheran  orthodoxy,  if  it 
really  orthodoxy,  is,  of  necessity,  Christian   orthodoxy,  fo 
there  is  no  other.     The  Lutheran  doctrinal  system,  if  it 
orthodox,  is,  of  necessity.  Scriptural  and  Christian.      If  w« 
admit  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  taught  by  our  Churcfc: 
is  taught  also  in  the  New  Testament,  the  error  to  which  it  i^ 
opposed  is,  of  course,  inconsistent  with  the  New  Testament*, 
and,  therefore,  with  Christianity.     Either  the  Lutheran  doc — 
trine  on  the  Sacrament  is  Christian,  or  it  is  not.     If  it  be  noiV 
Christian,  then  it  is  not  orthodoxy  ;  if  it  be  Christian,  tbenM 
the  opposite  of  it  is,  of  necessity,  not  Christian.     As  we  under- 
stand the  questioner  to  reason  with  us  on  our  own  ground^ 
and  to  grant  our  supposition,  for  argument's  sake,  we  regard 
his  question  as  really  answering  itself,  as  we  cannot  suppose 
that  he  maintains,  that  two  conflicting  systems  can  both  be 
sound,  two  irreconcilable  statements  both  truthful,  two  doo- 
'  trines,  destructive  of  each  other,  both  orthodox. 

But,  inasmuch  as  this  exact  construction  of  the  drift  of  the 
question  makes  the  answer  to  it  so  obvious,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  its  point  is  somewhat  different,  and  that  what  is 
meant,  is,  Whether  it  be  necessary  to  a  man's  being  a  Christian 
in  general,  or  only  to  his  being  a  Lutheran  Christian,  that  he 
should  be  sound  in  this  doctrine  ?    To  this  we  reply  that,  to 

wiiora  may  ^^^  perfcct  ideal  of  a  Christian  in  general,  it  is 
we  recogniEe  m  esscutial  that  hc  should  embrace  the  whole  faith 
of  the  gospel,  and  that  defective  or  false  faith  in 
regard  to  the  sacraments,  so  far  mars,  as  defective  faith  on  any 
point  will,  the  perfect  ideal.  All  other  things  being  equals  the 
Christian,  who  does  not  hold  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of 
the  Sacrament,  is  by  so  much,  short  of  the  perfect  ideal 
reached,  on  this  point,  by  the  man  who  does  hold  that  doc- 
trine ;  or,  supposing,  as  we  do  suppose,  that  this  doctrine  is 
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poirir  hM  hjr  ovr  Ch«rdi,  br  90  much  does  the  non-Lntheran 
CbMiB  hm  Aon  c€  the  fiill  life  of  faith  of  the  Luthemn 
Cbisdaa.    It  k  in  the  ^  ODirr  of  the  faith  **  that  we  are  to 
^eome  to  the  ^/iif ]w«9  of  the  ftatore  of  perfect  men  in  Christ 
JmL^*    But  the  q[iie8tiao  still  seems  so  easv  of  solution,  that 
we  ^ipidiieod  another  point  may  be :  Can  a  man  be  a  Chris- 
titn,  vho  does  not  receiTe  what^  on  onr  supposition,  as  a 
liithermn,  is  the  Sew  Testament  orthodoxy  in  regard  to  the 
SMiament  ?    If  this  he  the  point,  we  anhesitatingly  reply, 
tbtt  a  man  mar  here  be  in  unconscioos  error,  and  be  a  Chris- 
tin.    A  man,  who  sees  that  the  New  Testament  teaches  a 
doctrine,  and  yet  rejects  it,  is  not  a  Christian.     The  man  who 
never  has  thcntraghly  examined  the  Xew  Testament  evidence 
on  the  salgect,  and  this  is  the  position  of  many,  is  so  far  liick- 
inyin  honesty.     The  man  who  grossly  misrepresents  the  doc- 
trine, and  coarsely  vilifies  it,  is  guilty  of  a  great  crime.    Here 
the  decision  involyes  no  difficulty,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the 
Iwirdert  practical  questions  to  determine,  what  amount  of  incon- 
lirtency  with  the  demands  of  Christianity  is  necessary  to  prove 
aoum  to  be  no  Christian  ;  and  this  difficult  question  iiertains 
Dot  alone  to  the  faith  of  the  Christian,  but  to  his  life ;  it  is 
both  doctrinal  and  practical.     Certainly,  there  are  many  points 
of  a  self-consistent  New  Testament  morality,  in  which  men 
come  fearfully  short,  whom  we  yet  think  we  are  bound  to  con- 
rider  as  Christians — weak,  inconsistent,  and  in  great  peril,  yet 
still  Christians.     It  is  hazardous,  indeed,  to  provide  for  any 
degree  of  aberration  in  Christian  morals  or  in  Christian  faith. 
Our  Church  is  a  liberal  Church,  in  the  true  sense ;  she  is  lil)eral 
with  what  belongs  to  her,  but  not  liberal  in  giving  away  her 
Master's  goods,  contrary  to  His  order.     The  truth,  in   its 
minutest  part,  she  does  not  trifle  with.     For  herself  and  her 
children,  she  must  hold  it  with  uncompromising  fidelity.     But 
she  heartily  believes,  that,  even  where  some  portion  of  the 
truth  is  lost  or  obscured,  God  may,  through  what  is  left,  per- 
petuate a  Christian  life.     She  believes  that  God  has  His  own 
blessed  ones,  kept  through  His  almighty  grace,  through  all 
Christendom.     She  believes,  that,  in  the  Romish  Church,  Pas- 
cal and  Fenelon,  and  many  of  the  obscure  and  unknown,  were 
14 
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true  followers  of  Jesus ;  she  believes  that  Christ  may  preserve 
many  of  His  own  there  now.  Even  in  considering  the  Pope 
as  in  his  claims  and  assumptions  an  Antichrist,  she  does 
not  exclude  him  as  a  person  from  the  possibility  of  salvation  ; 
but  she  dares  not  let  go  her  truthful  testimony  against  Romish 

christiane  in  ®rrors.  Shc  darc  not  let  her  children  think  that  it 
ti.e  ciiiircii  of  ig  a  matter  of  indifference,  whether  they  hold  to 
justification  by  faith,  or  justification  by  works, 
or,  as  regards  the  Sacrament,  hold  to  the  opus  operatum^  Tran- 
substantiation,  and  the  Mass,  or  to  the  pure  doctrine  she  con- 
fesses. And  here  we  throw  back  upon  such  an  objector  his 
own  question.  He  acknowledges  that  Luther  was  a  Christian 
before  he  left  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  that  God  has  His  ow^n 
saints,  even  under  the  corrupt  system  of  that  Church.  Are 
his  own  views,  then,  against  the  opus  operatum^  against  Tran- 
substantiation  and  the  Mass,  a  part  of  Christian  orthodoxy,  or 
only  of  Pi'otestant  orthodoxy  ?  Shall  our  Protestant  creeds  exclude 
a  man  from  our  Protestant  Churches  and  Pulpits,  because  he 
is  a  Romanist^  who,  we  yet  acknowledge,  may  be  God's  child, 
and  an  heir  of  heaven  ?  As  to  the  great  Communions,  whose 
distinctive  life  originated  in  the  Era  of  the  Reformation,  the 
case  is  no  less  clear.  We  need  hardly  say  how  heartily  we 
acknowledge,  that,  in  the  Evangelical  Protestant  Churches,  in 
their  ministry  and  people,  there  are  noble  exemplifications  of 
Christian  grace.  Nevertheless,  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
a  Christian  living,  who  would  not  be  more  perfect  as  a  Chris- 
tian, in  a  pure  New  Testament  faith  in  regard  to  the  Sacra- 
ments, than  he  can  be  in  human  error  regarding  them,  and  we 
believe  that  pure  New  Testament  faith  to  be  the  faith  which 
is  confessed  by  our  Church.  At  the  same  time,  we  freely 
acknowledge,  that,   as  Channing,   though  a  Unitarian,   was 

chriBtiani  in  ^^^^^  lovely  morally  than  many  a  Trinitarian,  so, 
rhe  Protwtant  much  morc,  may  some  particular  Christians,  who 
are  in  error  on  the  matter  of  the  Sacraments,  far 
surpass  in  Christian  grace  some  individuals,  who  belong  to  a 
Church,  whose  sacramental  faith  is  pure.  Some  men  are  on 
the  level  of  their  systems,  some  rise  above  them,  some  fall  below 
them. 
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A  human  body  may  not  only  live,  but  be  healthy,  in  which 
one  lobe  of  the  lungs  is  gone ;  another  may  be  sickly  and  die, 
in  which  the  lungs  are  perfect.     Nevertheless,  the  complete 
lungs  are  an  essential  part  of  a  perfect  human  body.     We  still 
trulj  call  a  man  a  man,  though  he  may  have  lost  arms  and 
legs;  we  still  call  a  hand  a  hand,  though  it  may  have  lost  a 
finger,  or  be  distorted.     While,  therefore,  we  freely  call  systems 
and  men  Christian,  though  they  lack  a  sound  sacramental  doc- 
trine, we  none  the  less  consider  that  doctrine  essential  to  a 
complete  Christian  system,  and  to  the  perfect  faith  of  a  Chris- 
tian man.     The  man  who  has  lost  an  arm,  we  love  none  the 
less.    If  he  has  lost  it  by  carelessness,  we  pity  his  misfortune, 
yet  we  do  not  hold  him  free  from  censure.     But,  when  he  in- 
sists, that,  to  have  two  arms,  is  a  blemish,  and  proposes  to  cut 
off  one  of  ours,  then  we  resist  him.     Somewhere  on  earth,  if  the 
gates  of  hell  have  not  prevailed  against  the  Church,  there  is  a 
Communion  whose  fellowship  involves  no  departure  from  a 
solitary  article  of  Christian  faith  —  and  no  man  should  be  will- 
ing to  be  united  with  any  other  Communion.     The  man  who 
is  sure  there  is  no  such  Communion  is  bound  to  put  forth  the 
effort  to  originate  it.     He  who  knows  of  no  Creed  which  is 
true  to  the  Rule  of  Faith,  in  all  its  articles,  should  at  once  pre- 
pare one  that  is.     Every  Christian  is  bound  either  to  find  a 
Church  on  Earth,  pure  in  its  whole  faith,  or  to  make  one.     On 
the  other  hand,  he  who  says  that  the  Church  is  wrong,  con- 
fesses in  that  very  assertion,  that  if  the  Church  be  right,  he  is 
auerrorist ;  and  that  in  asking  to  share  her  communion  while 
he  yet  denies  her  doctrine,  he  asks  her  to  adopt  the  principle 
that  error  is  to  be  admitted  to  her  bosom,  for  as  an  errorist 
and  only  as  an  errorist  can  she  admit  him. 

But  the  practical  result  of  this  principle  is  one  on  which 
there  is  no  need  of  speculating;  it  works  in  one  (>,„„,.. ,.fKnAr 
unvarying  way.  When  error  is  admitted  into  the  i"  th.«  (rimrch. 
Church,  it  will  be  found  that  the  stages  of  its  progress  are 
always  three.  It  begins  by  asking  toleration.  Its  friends  say 
to  the  majority :  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  us ;  we  are  few,  and 
weak ;  only  let  us  alone ;  we  shall  not  disturb  the  faith  of 
others.    The  Church  has  her  standards  of  doctrine ;  of  course 
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we  shall  never  interfere  with  them  ;  we  only  ask  for  ourselvei 
to  he  spared  interference  with  our  private  opinions.     Indnlged 
in  this  for  a  time,  error  goes  on  to  assert  equal  rights.     Truth 
and  error  are  two  halancincr  forces.    The  Church   shall  do 
nothing  which  looks  like  deciding  between  them  ;  that  would  3 
l)e  partiality.    It  is  bigotry  to  assert  any  superior  right  for 
the  truth.     We  are  to  agree  to  differ,  and  any  favoring  of 
the  truth,  because  it  is  truth,  is  partisanship.    What  the 
friends  of  truth  and  error  hold  in  common  is  fundamental. 
Anything  on  which    they   differ  is  ipso  facto  non-essentiaL 
Anybody  who  makes  account  of  such  a  thing  is  a  disturber  of 
the  peace  of  the  church.     Truth  and  error  are  two  co-ordinate 
powers,  and  the  great  secret  of  church -statesmanship  is  to  pre- 
serve the  balance  between  them.     From  this  point  error  soou 
goes  on  to  its  natural  end,  which  is  to  assert  supreinary.    Truth 
started  with  tderativg ;  it  comes  to  be  merely  tolerated,  and 
that  only  for  a  time.     Error  claims  a  preference  for  its  judg^ 
ments  on  all  disputed  points.     It  puts  men  into  positions,  not a^ 
at  first  in  spite  of  their  departure  from  the  Church's  faith,  but 
in  consequence  of  it.     Their  recommendation  is  that  they  re- 
pudiate that  faith,  and  position  is  given  them  to  teach  others 
to  repudiate  it,  and  to  make  them  skilful  in  combating  it. 

So  necessary,  so  irresistible  are  these  facts,  and  the  principles 
they  throw  into  light,  that  we  find  in  history  the  name  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  from  the  hour  of  its  first  dis- 
tinctive use,  linked  for  centuries  with  one  unvarying  feature 
everywhere.  Divided  among  nationalities,  speaking  diverse 
tongues,  developing  different  internal  tendencies  within  certain 
^.,,..     ,  .     limits,  and  without  absolute  identity  as  to  the 

liilclity  of    the  '  ^  ^  *^ 

LniLcmn  Church  uuivcrsal  rccoguitiou  of  certain  books  as  standards 
to  her  confewion.  ^^  doctriuc,  wc  fiud  ouc  unchaugiug  element ;  the 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  accepted  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession as  scriptural  throughout.  Such  a  phenomenon  as  an 
Evangelical  Lutheran  claiming  the  right  of  assailing  a  doctrine 
taught  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  was  unknown. 

When  Spener,  Francke,  and  the  original  Pietistic  school 
sought  to  develop  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church,  they  did  it 
by  enforcing  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  in  their  living  power 
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They  accomplished  their  work  by  holding  more  firmly  and 
exhibiting  more  completely  in  all  their  aspects  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation,  confessed  at  Augsburg.    The  position  of  them 
all  was  that  the  doctrines  of  our  Church  are  the  doctrines  of 
God's  Word,  that  no  changes  were  needed,  or  could  be  allowed 
in  them ;  that  in  doctrine  her  Reformation  was  complete,  and 
that  her  sole  need  was  by  sound  discipline  to  maintain,  and  by 
holy  activity  to  exhibit,  practically,  her  pure  faith.     These  men 
of  God  and  the  great  theologians  they  influenced,  and  the  noble 
missionaries  they  sent  forth,  held  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
firmly.      They  wrought   those  great  works,   the  praises   of 
which  are  in  all  Christendom,  through  these  very  doctrines. 
They  did  not  mince  them,  nor  draw  subtle  distinctions  by 
which  to  evade  or  practically  ignore  them,  but,  alike  upon  the 
most  severely  controverted,  as  upon  the  more  generally  recog- 
nized, doctrines  of  our  Church,  they  were  thoroughly  Lutheran. 
They  held  the  Sacramental  doctrines  of  our  Church  tenaciously, 
aud  defended  the  faith  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  they  did  all  her  other  doctrines.     It 
was  Seraler  and  Bahrdt,  Gabler,  Wegscheider  aud  Bretschnei- 
der,  and  men  of  their  class,  who  first  invented,  or  acted  on,  the 
theory  that  men  could  be  Lutherans,  and  assail  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church.     Better  men  than  those  whose  names  we  have 
mentioned  were  influenced  and  perverted  in  different  degrees 
by  the  rationalistic  spirit  of  the  time.     They  did  not  assail  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  but  they  either  passed  them  by  in 
silence,  or  defended  them  with  a  reservedness  practically  equiv- 
alent to  a  betrayal.     It  looked  as  if  the  edifice  of  our  fathers' 
faith  might  be  utterly  overthrown.     As  Deism  was  eating 
away  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England 
and  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland ;  as  Socinianism  was 
laying  waste  the  Independent  Churches  of  the  same  lands,  as  at 
a  later  period  it  rolled  over  New  England ;  as  Atheism  swept 
away  Romanism  in  France;  so   did   Rationalism 
rear  itself  in  the  Lutheran  Church.     Established  Rauonaium. 
as  our  Church  was  on  God's  Word,  what  could 
move  her  bat  to  take  from  her  that  Word,  or  to  lead  her  to 
some  new  and  false  mode  of  interpreting  it?    This  was  the 
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work  of  Rationalism  —  to  pretend  to  hold  the  Word,  hut  to 
corrupt  its  sense,  so  that  the  Confession  and  the  Word  should 
no  longer  seem  to  correspond.  The  mischief  seemed  to  be 
incurable  ;  but  God  did  not  forsake  his  own  work.  The  evil 
brought  its  own  cure.  The  mischief  wrought  until  it  was 
found  that  the  idea  of  men  calling  themselves  by  the  name  of 
a  Church,  and  yet  claiming  the  right  to  assail  its  doctrines, 
was  the  idea  of  Infidelity  in  the  bud  —  it  was  Belial  allowed 
to  take  shelter  under  the  hem  of  the  garment  of  Christ.  Any 
man  who  w^ll  read  thoughtfully  the  history  of  Rationalism  in 
Europe,  and  of  the  Unionism  which  is  now  too  often  its 
stronghold,  will  not  wonder  at  the  earnestness  of  true  Luther- 
anism  in  Germany,  and  of  Synods  which  are  in  affinity  with  it,' 
in  maintaining  a  pure  Confession.  He  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  comprehending  their  indisposition  to  tolerate  indiiferentism, 
rationalism,  and  heresy,  under  the  pretence  of  union.  They 
cannot  call  bitter  sweet,  while  their  lips  are  yet  wet  with  the 
wormwood  which  was  forced  upon  them. 

The  history  of  Rationalism  in  our  Church  will  show  certain 
phases,  of  which  we  will  ofter  a  hint : 

I.  In  the  first  place,  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  was  con- 
ceded to  be  true,  but  its  relative  importance  was  detracted 

iiiBtory  of  Ra-  ^om.     It  was  argucd  that  doctrinal  theories  should 
tionniisin.  bc  throwu  iuto  thc  background,  and  that  directly 

practical  and  experimental  truths,  separated  from  their  true 
connections  in  the  profounder  doctrines,  should  be  exclusively 
urged.     (Pseudo-Pietism  and  Fanaticism.) 

II.  From  an  impaired  conviction  of  the  value  of  these  con- 
ceded doctrines,  grew  a  disposition  to  ignore  the  doctrines 
which  divided  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Communions.  The 
Divine  Word  was  not  to  be  pressed  in  cases  in  which  there  was  a 
reluctance  to  accept  its  teachings.  From  this  arose  tJnionistic 
eftbrts  on  the  basis  of  a  general  Protestant  orthodoxy,  and  an 
assimilation  on  the  part  of  the  Lutheran  Church  to  the  Re- 
formed basis,  tendency,  and  doctrine. 

III.  From  the  disposition  to  undervalue  and  ignore  these 
doctrines,  arose  the  feeling  that  if  they  could  be  entirely  set 
aside,  there  would  be  a  great  gain  to  the  cause  of  unity.    Why 
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agree  to  difter,  when,  by  a  free  criticism,  the  very  causes  of 
differences  could  be  thrown  out  of  the  way  ?  These  distinctive 
doctrines  originated  in  too  strict  a  conception  of  the  inspira- 
tion and  weight  of  the  Bible  language.  Why  not  liberalize 
its  interpretation  ?  Thus  arose  the  earlier  and  more  moderate 
rationalism  of  Semler  and  of  his  School. 

IV.  Then  came  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Men,  still  in  the 
outward  communion  of  the  Church,  claimed  the  right  to  sub- 
mit all  its  doctrines  to  their  critical  processes.  Refined  and 
Vulgar  Rationalism,  mainly  distinguished  by  their  degrees  of 
candor,  divided  the  ministry,  carried  away  the  Reformed 
Church,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  even  the  Romish,  with  our  own, 
broke  up  the  liturgical,  catechetical,  and  hymnological  life,  and 
destroyed  the  souls  of  the  people.  Unblushing  infidelity  took 
on  it  the  livery  of  the  Church.  Men  had  rejected  the  Faith  of 
the  Rule,  and  were  still  good  Lutherans.  Why  not  reject  the 
Kule  of  Faith,  and  be  good  Lutherans  ?  The  Faith  of  those 
men  of  the  olden  time,  men  who  were,  by  more  than  two  cen- 
turies, wiser  than  their  fathers,  had  proved  to  be  mere  human 
speculation.  Why  might  not  the  Rule  be?  They  soon  settled 
that  question,  and  the  Bible  was  flung  after  the  Confession,  and 
men  were  allowed  to  be  anything  they  pleased  to  be,  and  to  bear 
any  name  they  chose.  The  less  Lutheran  they  were  in  the  old 
sense  of  the  word,  the  more  were  they  Lutherans  in  the  new 
sense.  They  not  only  insisted  on  being  called  Lutherans,  but 
insisted  they  were  the  only  genuine  Lutherans.  Had  not  Luther 
disenthralled  the  human  mind?  Was  not  the  Reformation 
simply  an  assertion  of  the  powers  of  human  reason,  and  of  the 
right  of  private  judgment?  Was  it  not  an  error  of  Luther's 
dark  day,  that,  when  he  overthrew  the  fear  of  the  Pope,  he  left 
the  fear  of  God  —  which  simply  substitutes  an  impalpable 
Papacy  for  a  visible  one?  Would  not  Luther,  if  he  had  only 
^n  so  happy  as  to  have  lived  to  read  their  writings,  certainly 
l^ve  been  brought  over  to  the  fullest  liberty  ?  Who  could  doubt 
it?  So  out  of  the  whole  work  of  the  Reformer,  the  only^  posi- 
tive result  which  they  regarded  him  as  having  reached  was 
embraced  in  the  well-known  lines,  which  there  is,  indeed,  no 
evidence  that  he  wrote,  but  which  are  so  far  in  advance  of 
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everything  in  his  indubitably  genuine  works,  as  to  be,  in  thei:^ 
eyes,  supra-canonical,  to  wit: 

Wer  nicht  liebt  Wein,  Weib  und  Oesang, 
Der  bleibt  ein  Narr  sein  Leben  lang. 

This  is  all  they  have  left  as  fundamental  in  the  Reformer"  '"  ® 
creed.  Such  is  the  Genesis,  and  such  the  Revelation  of  ttr:==^® 
European  History  of  the  sort  of  Lutheranism  which  claims  tlic^"^ 
right  to  mutilate  and  assail  the  faith  of  the  Church.  Ougli^^^^ 
we  not  to  tremble  at  it  and  take  heed  how  we  make  a  singll^'S 
step  toward  its  terrible  fallacy  and  its  fearful  results? 

In  the  great  mercy  of  God  a  reaction  and  revival  in  the  tru»-^^ 

Rertoration  of  ^^^^  ^®  taking  placc.    It  goes  on  in  the  Old  World^>  ^ 

the   Church  It  gocs  ou  iu  thc  Ncw.    The  work  is  going  on,  anc>^^ 

will  go  on,  until  the  old  ways  have  been  found 

till  the  old  banner  again  floats  on  every  breeze,  and  the  oldE>  J' 
faith,  believed,  felt,  and  lived,  shall  restore  the  Church  to  hem:^ 
primal  glory  and  holy  strength.  God  speed  the  day !  For  ous^k:' 
Church's  name,  her  history,  her  sorrows,  and  her  triumphs.  ^^ 
her  glory  in  what  has  been,  her  power  for  the  good  yet  to  be.^^< 
all  are  bound  up  with  the  principle  that  purity  in  the  faitlrC^ 
is  first  of  all,  such  a  first,  that  without  it  there  can  be  no  tni9 
lecond. 


VI. 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  THE  CONSERVATIVE 

REFORMATION. 

THE  PRIMARY  CONFESSION.    THE  CONFESSION  OF 

AUGSBURG.* 


IT  is  with  a  solemn  and  holy  delight  we  have  learned  to 
traverse  the  venerable  edifice,  which  the  hands  of  our  fathers 
erected  in  the  sixteenth  century.  There  is  none  of  the  glitter 
which  catches  and  fascinates  the  childish  eye,  but  gpiru  of  the 
all  possesses  that  solid  grandeur  which  fills  the  Rofwrmsition. 
Boul.    Every  part  harmonizes  with  the  whole,  and  conspires  in 

*  The  Bibliography  we  propose  to  give,  in  the  notes  to  this  dissertation,  is 
not  a  general  one,  but  is  confined  to  the  works  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
writer,  and,  with  %  few  exceptions,  in  his  library.  It  will  be  found,  however, 
to  embrace  all  that  are  of  the  highest  importance,  so  far  as  the  diligence  of  the 
collector,  stretching  itself  orer  years,  has  been  able  to  bring  them  together.  We 
live  in  this  note  only  the  Bibliography  of  the  Bibliography  of  the  Confession. 

I.  Notices  in  works  of  a  general  character. 

BuDDKi  Isagoge  (1730)  426,  487.— Nobssblt,  J.  A. :  Anweisung  (dd  ed.  ISlS) 
11272._Planck,  Q.  J.:  Einleitung  (1795)  ii.  692.  — Danz:  Encyclopsedie  (1882) 
*15.--Walch:  Bibliotheca  Theologioa  (1767)  i.  827-362,  iv.  1099.  — Niemmtbb: 
^«<liger  Bibliothek  (1784)  iii.  68-69. —Noesselt:  Kenntniss  Buoher  (1790) 
i^7,  508.  — Fubemann:  Handbuch  der  Theolog.  Literat.  (1819)  ii.  a.  600,  607.— 
^^ca:  Literatur  der  Theologie.  (1822)  119.  — Danz:  Universal  Wdrterbuch. 
(^^)  96,  186,  021.  Supplem.  22.  — Winer:  Handbuch.  (8d  ed.  1838)  i.  828,672. 
^  <il§.   Supplem.   (1842)  68. — Katsebb:   Index   Librorum,  Confession,  etc. 

II.  Special  notices  of  its  Literature. 

^ATP,  C.  M.:  Introd.  in  Histor.  Theolog.  Liter.  Tubing.  1726.  iii.  886-416.— 
^^  Ub.  Fabricius:  CentifoUum  Lutheranum  (Hamb.  1728-30.  ii.  8)  i.  104-144, 
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the  proof  that  their  work  was  not  to  pull  down,  but  to  erect. 
The  spirit  of  the  Reformation  was  no  destroying  angel,  who 
sat  and  scowled  with  a  malignant  joy  over  the  desolation  which 
spread  around.     It  was  overshadowed  by  the  wings  of  that 
Spirit  who  brooded  indeed  on  the  waste  of  waters  and  tte 
wilderness  of  chaos,  but  only  that  he  might  unfold  the  germs 
of  life  that  lay  hidden  there,  and  bring  forth  light  and  order 
from  the  darkness  of  the  yet  formless  and  void  creation.      I^ 
is  vastly  more  important,  then,  to  know  what  the  Reformation 
retained  than  what  it  overthrew ;  for  the  overthrow  of  err^^^i 
though  often  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  the  establishm€^t\l 
of  truth,  is  not  truth  itself;  it  may  clear  the  foundation,  si  3DD 
ply  to  substitute  one  error  for  another,  perhaps  a  greater  forr^ 
less.     Profoundly  important,  indeed,  is  the  history  of 
which  the  Reformation  accomplished   against  the  errors 
Romanism,  yet  it  is  as  nothing  to  the  history  of  that  whicl 
accomplished  for  itself.     The  overthrow  of  Romanism  was 

ii.  583-GOC.  — BibliothecaRKiMANNiANA  (1731)  p.  408.— Walchii,  J.  O. :  Inl 
duotio  in  Libr.  Symbol.  Jena,  1732.  196-267.  — Walchii,  J.  G.  :  Religi< 
Btroltigkciten  der  Erang.  Lutb.  Kirobe.  Jena,  2d  ed.  1733-1789.  i.  85.  iy.  4. 
Waloh,  J.  0. :  Chr.  Conoordienb.  Jena.  1750.  p.  21.  —  Bacmoabten,  S.  J. :  1 
lEuterungen  der  Symb.  Scbriften.  Halle,  1761.  p.  54-60. — Walchii,  C.  Q. 
Breviar.  Tbeolog.  Symb.  Eool.  Lutb.  Gdttingen,  1765.  p.  69-75.  —  Baumqart 
S.  J. :  Gcsobiobte  der  Religions-paribeyen.  Halle,  1866.  p.  1150-1153. — J. 
Frurrlen:  Bibliotbcca  Symbolica — edid.  J.  Barth.  Riederer  (Norimb.  17( 
8.  p  70  soq.  —  Koeoher:  Bibliotheca  tbeolog^ae  symbolieae  et  oateobeticflD  \im 
que  liturgioa.  Guelferb.  1751.114-187. —  H.  W.  Rotermund:  Gescbiobte,  e' 
(1829)  p.  192-208. —Sbmleki:  Apparatus  ad  Libr.  Symbol.  Eocl.  Lutb.  Hi 
Mng.  1775.  pp.  89,  42. — Beck,  C.  D.  :  Commentar.  bistor.  decret.  relig.  cbr- 
formulae  Lutberiae.  Lcipi.,  1801.  p.  148,  794.  —  Tittmann,  J.  A.  H. :  Ins 
Symbolic,  ad  Sentent.  Ecoles.  Evang.  Lipsiae,  1811.  p.  92.  —  Ukert:  Lutb^^^ 
Leben.  Qotha,  1817.  i.  227-298  —Fuhrmann:  HandwSrterbueh  der  Chr-'^ 
Hclig.  u.  Kircbengesch.  Halle,  1826.  i.  537.  —  Yelin  :  Versucb  einer  hist 
liter.  Darst.  der  Symbol.  Scbriften.  Namberg,  1829  p.  67.  —  PrAFF,  K. : 
scbicbtc  dc8  Roichst.  lu  Augsburg.  Stuttg.,  1880.  p.  v.-x.  — Bretschneider:  S; 
temat,  Entwickelung.  Leipi..  (1804).  4th  ed.  1841  81-86. —C.  A.  Hasr:  Li 
Symb.  Lips.,  1827  (1845)  proleg.  iii.  — J.  T.  L.  Dane:  Die  Augsb  Confess.,  e 
(1829)  1-4.  —  K5LLNER :  Symb.  der  Luther.  Kirche.  Hamburg,  1837.  p.  li 
152.  —  GrKRKKE,  H  K.  F.:  Symholik  (1889i,8d  Aufl.  Leipr,  1861.  104-110. 
MVllkr,  J.  T. :  Symb.  Biicher.  Stuttg.,  1848.  xt.  XTii.  —  Matthss,  K.  :  Comp^^" 
Symbolik.  Leipt.,  1854.  p.  76.  —  Hrrxog:  Real  Encyclop.  Hamb.,  1864^ 
284.— Hofmann:  Rud.  Symbolik.  Leipi.,  1857.  p.  284. —Corpus  Rrfokma-^^ 
RIM,  (1857),  Tol.  xxTi.  Pars  Prior.  101-111.  201-204. 
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its  primary  object ;  Id  a  certain  sense  it  was  not  its  object  at 
all.  Its  object  was  to  establish  truth,  no  matter  what  might 
rise  or  fall  in  the  effort.  Had  the  Reformation  assumed  the 
form  which  some  who  have  since  borne  the  name  of  Protest- 
mts  would  have  given  it,  it  would  not  even  have  been  a  spl^n- 
id  failure ;  the  movement  which  has  shaken  and  regenerated 
world  would  have  ended  in  few  miserable  squabbles,  a  few 
itos  da  fe;  and  the  record  of  a  history,  which  daily  makes 
le  hearts  of  thousands  burn  within  them,  would  have  been 
:chanc:ed  for  some  such  brief  notice  as  this :  that  an  irascible 
onk,  named  Luder,  or  Luther,  and  a  few  insane  coadjutors, 
iving  foolishly  attempted  to  overthrow  the  holy  Roman  See, 
id  remaining  obstinate  in  their  pernicious  and  detestable 
^resies,  were  burned  alive,  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  Virgin 
ary,  and  to  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  all  the  faithful, 
he  mightiest  weapon  which  the  Reformation  employed  against 
ome  was,  not  Rome's  errors,  but  Rome's  truths.  It  professed 
'  make  no  discoveries,  to  find  no  unheard-of  interpretations  ; 
it  taking  the  Scriptures  in  that  very  sense  to  which  the 
*eatest  of  her  writers  had  assented,  uncovering  the  law  and 
le  gospel  of  God  which  she  retained,  applying  them  as  her 
lost  distinguished  and  most  honored  teachers  had  applied 
lem,  though  she  had  made  them  of  none  effect  by  her  tradi- 
ons,  the  Reformation  took  into  its  heart  the  life-stream  of  six- 
hju  centuries,  and  came  forth  in  the  stature  and  strength  of  a 
liristianity,  grown  from  the  infancy  of  primitive  ages,  to  the 
pened  manhood  of  that  maturer  period.  There  was  no  fear 
i  truth,  simply  because  Rome  held  it,  and  no  disposition  to 
mbrace  error,  because  it  might  be  employed  with  advantage 
"^Ronne's  injury.  While  it  established  broadly  and  deeply 
^le  right  of  private  judgment,  it  did  not  make  that  abuse  of 
^  which  has  since  been  so  common.  From  the  position,  that 
^^  essential  truths  of  the  word  of  God  are  clear  to  any  Chris- 
^^u  mind  that  examines  them  properly,  it  did  not  leap  to  the 
^iiclusion,  that  a  thousand  generations  or  a  thousand  exam- 
*^r8  were  as  likely,  or  more  likely,  to  be  wrong  than  one. 
^^y  allowed  no  authority/  save  to  the  word  of  God,  but  they 
^t^jiied  respectfully  to  the  witness  of  believers  of  all  time. 
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The  tone  which  is  imparted  to  the  mind  and  heart,  by  th 

theology  of  the  Reformation,  is  just  what  we  now  most  need 

But  where  are  we  to  commence,  it  may  be  asked,  in  the  infinit 

imix>itwico  of  variety  of  works  that  have  been  written  about  ti 

tb«c«nf«i«ioD..    Reformation  and  its  theology?    "Art  is  long  an 

life  is  fleeting."     And  how  is  the  clergyman  to  find  the  boDk 

or  buy  them  when  found,  or  read  them  when  bought,  destitu* 

as  he  is  too  wont  to  be,  alike  of  money  and  time?    We  repl 

that  an  immense  treasure  lies  in  a  narrow  compass,  and  witl:^ 

the  reach  of  every  minister  in  our  land.     By  a  careful  stu  ^ 

of  the  symbolical  books  of  our  Church,  commencing  with  tr- 

Augsburg  Confession  and  its  Apology,  a  more  thorough  uud 

standing  of  the  history,  difficulties,  true  genius,  and  triumpj: 

of  the  Reformation  will  be  attained,  than  by  reading  eve  i 

thing  that  can  be  got,  or  that  has  ever  been  written  about  tin 

memorable  movement.     It  is,  indeed,  too  much  the  fashS 

now  to  read  about  things,  to  the  neglect  of  the  great  origim 

sources  themselves.     In  general  literature  much  is  written  av 

read  about  Homer  and  Shakspeare,  until  these  great  po^ 

attract  less  attention  than  their  critics.     In  theology  it  is  M 

prevailing  practice  to  have  students  read  introductions  to 

Bible,  and  essays  on  various  features  of  it,  to  such  a  degree  tW 

the  Bible  itself,  except  in  an  indirect  form,  is  hardly  studiedfc- 

all,  and  the  student,  though  often  introduced  to  it,  never  fal 

makes  its  acquaintance.     All  these  illustrative  works,  if  \^- 

executed,  have  their  value ;  but  that  value  presupposes  suc9 

general  acquaintance  with  the  books  to  which  they  serve  a^ 

guide,  as  is  formed  by  every  man  for  himself  who  carefiB- 

examines  them.      The  greatest  value  of  every  work  of  C: 

human  mind,  after  all,  generally  lies  in  that  which  needs  ^ 

guide,  no  critic,  no  commentator.     Their  laliors  may  displ 

more  clearly,  and  thus  enhance,  this  value,  and  are  not  to 

despised;  but  their  subject  is  greater  than  themselves,  a^ 

they  are  useful  only  when  they  lead  to  an  accurate  and  critic 

knowledge  of  that  with  which  a  general  acquaintance  has  be< 

formed  by  personal  examination.     It  is  now  conceded,  f 

example,  that  in  the  order  of  nature  the  general  knowledg 

of  language  must  precede  an  accurate,  grammatical  acquaint 
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»nce  with  it.    They  may  Vo  formed  indeed  together,  part  pre- 
n^l    ceding  part,  but  if  they  mast  be  separated,  the  general  is  bet- 
i:r|    ter  than  the  scientific.     If,  in  a  library,  there  were  two  cases, 
one  containing  all  the  Latin  grammars  and  the  other  all  the 
iatin  classics,  and  one  boy  was  kept  six  years  to  the  classics 
find  another  six  years  to  the  grammars,  the  first  would  under- 
«^and  the  language  practically,  the  second  would  understand 
ziothing,  not  even  the  grammar. 

And  this  principle  it  is  easy  to  apply  as  regards  its  bearings 
On  those  great  masterly  treatises  which  form  our 
Sym]x)lical  books.     They  are  parts  of  the  Roforma-  the  ReiomMition. 
^on  itself:  not  merely  witnesses  in  the  loose  sense 
iu  which  histories  are,  but  the  actual  results,  the  quintessence 
of  the  excited  theological  and  moral  elements  of  the  time.    In 
them  you  are  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  that  sub- 
lime convulsion  itself.     Its  strength  and  its  weakness,  its  fears 
^tid  its  hopes,  the  truths  it  exalted,  the  errors  and  abuses  it 
t-lirew   down,  are  here  presented  in  the  most  solemn   and 
Btrongly  authenticated  form  in  which  they  gave  them  to  pos- 
terity.    They  are  nerves  running  from  the  central  seat  of 
t;  bought  of  that  ancient,  glorious,  and  immortal  time,  to  us, 
'^vho  form  the  extremities.     To  see  the  force  of  every  word, 
"tte  power  of  every  allusion,  requires  an  intimate  acquaintance 
ith  the  era  and  the  men,  in  forming  which  the  student  will 
led  delightfully  into  a  thorough  communion  and  profound 
»^mpathy  with  that  second  greatest  period  in  human  history, 
he  child  of  our  Church  will  find  occasion  to  exult,  not  only 
those  brighter  parts  of  our  history  and  of  our  doctrines, 
hose  lustre  fills  every  eye,  but  even  in  those  particulars  on 
'J'liich  ignorance,  envy,  and  jealousy  have  based  their  power- 
attacks; — will  find,  when  he  reaches  a  thorough  under- 
tanding  of  them,  new  occasion  to  utter,  with  a  heart  swelling 
ith  an  honorable  pride,  "  I,  too,  am  a  Lutheran."    We  are 
ot  such  gross  idolaters,  nor  so  ignorant  of  the  declarations  of 
^leee  great  men  themselves,  as  to  imagine  that  they  left  nothing 
^^f  their  posterity  to  do.     Whether  their  posterity  has  done 
^^>and  done  it  well,  is,  however,  a  very  distinct  question.     To 
I        ^ume  that,  merely  because  we  follow  them  in  order  of  time, 
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we  have  gone  farther  than  they  in  truth,  is  to  lay  the  found 
tion  of  a  principle  more  absurd  and  pernicious  than  the  won 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  and  is  as  foolish  as  to  say,  tb 
the  child  of  to-day,  four  years  of  age,  is  a  greater  astronome 
than  Newton,  because  he  lives  in  the  century  after  him. 

But  while  we  concede  that  we  may  and  ought  to  advanc* 
we  wish  explicitly  to  say,  that  we  mean  by  advance,  progrei 
in  the  same  direction.  We  are  aware  of  no  particular  in  whic 
advance  demands,  or  is  even  compatible  with  a  desertion  o 
the  fundamental  principles  of  our  fathers.  They  may  ha^ 
Nature  of  true  madc  mistakcs,  and  nothing  but  mistakes ;  the 
rrogrewi.  ^^^  havc  kuowu  nothing,  and  we  may  know  ever 

thing ;  but  we  have  seen  no  evidence  that  such  is  the  case,  an 
until  it  be  brought  before  us,  we  must  beg  indulgence  for  ou 
skepticism.  This  much  we  can  safely  assert,  that  those  wh 
understand  best  the  theology  of  the  Reformation,  have  mofl 
confidence  in  it,  and  the  strongest  affection  for  it ;  to  them  i 
seems  still  to  stand  in  its  original  glory,  firm  as  the  eterni 
mountains.  That  which  strikes  them  painfully,  as  they  gro^ 
more  and  more  familiar  with  that  stout  heart,  whose  M 
blood  is  warming  us,  is  that  we  have  not  advanced  as  ^ 
should  ;  that  though  we  have  the  shoulders  of  these  giants  < 
a  former  world,  from  which,  alas !  a  flood  of  infidelity  ai 
theological  frivolity  seems  to  separate  us,  on  which  to  stao 
there  are  so  many  things  in  which  we  do  not  see  as  far  as  the 
It  is  because  slothfulness  or  ignorance  prevents  us  from  occul 
ing  that  position  to  which  they  would  lift  us,  because  taki 
a  poor  and  narrow  view  of  their  labors,  and  measuring  tb< 
by  some  contemptible  little  standard,  sometimes  one  set  up 
their  enemies,  and  yet  oftener  by  those  who  are  more  injuri^^ 
than  their  enemies,  their  superficial  and  injudicious  profes^ 
friends,  we  permit  our  minds  to  be  prejudiced  against  th^ 
A  simple  heart  is  of  more  value  than  mere  science  in  ^ 
apprehension  of  religious  truth  ;  and  never  has  there  been  ^ 
nessed  such  a  union  of  gigantic  powers,  with  such  a  child-li 
spirit,  as  among  the  theologians  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
vain  do  we  increase  the  facilities  for  the  attainment  of  knov* 
edge,  if  we  do  not  correspondingly  strengthen  the  temper  < 
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Duind  and  heart  essential  to  its  acquisition.     It  by  no  means, 
therefore,  follows,  that  even  minds  of  the  same  order  in  our 
own  day,  would  go  beyond  the  point  to  which  the  Reforma- 
tion was  carried ;  because  circumstances  more  embarrassing 
than  those  of  the  sixteenth  centurj^  may  now  lie  around  the 
pathway  of  theological  truth.     Flattery  is  a  more  dangerous 
thing  than  bodily  peril ;  a  vain  and  superficial  tendency  will 
do  more  mischief  than  even  an  excess  of  the  supernatural  ele- 
ment, and  the  spirit  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  the     gp^^^  ^^  ^^ 
prejudices  insensibly  imbibed  in  her  communion,  "">«^'  a-wonw  to 
are  not  more  pernicious  as  a  preparation  for  the 
examination  of  divine  truth,  than  is  a  cold,  self-confident,  and 
rationalizing  mind.     If  we  do  not  contemptuously  reject  all 
aid  in  search  after  truth,  to  whom  can  we  go  with  more  confi- 
dence than  to  the  great  authors  of  the  Reformation  ?     We 
know  them  at  least  to  be  sincere  ;  no  hireling  scribblers,  writ- 
ing to  tickle  the  fancy  of  the  time ;  we  know  them  to  be  the 
thorough  masters  of  their  subjects,  conscious  that  every  word 
Would  be  examined  and  every  argument  fiercely  assailed  by 
their  foes.     Every  doctrine  they  established  by  the  word  of 
God,  and  confirmed  by  the  witness  of  his  Church.     Every 
objection  which  is  now  urged,  was  then  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  truth.     Controversy  has  added  nothing  to  its  stores ;  they 
knew  perfectly  those  superficial,  miscalled  reasons  which  make 
nien  now  so  confident  in  saying,  that  had  the  Reformers  only 
lived  in  our  time,  they  w^ould  have  abandoned  much  to  which 
they  held.    They  knew  them,  but  they  lived  and  died  unchang- 
ing in  their  adherence  to  what  they  had  taught  as  truth.     It 
is  a  cheap  and  popular  way  of  getting  rid  of  anything  in  the 
theology  of  the  Reformation  which  is  not  palatable,  by  pre- 
tending that  it  is  a  remnant  of  Popery,  as  Rationalists  evade 
the  force  of  Scripture  declarations,  by  saying  they  are  accom- 
modations to  Jewish  prejudices.      Among  these  remnants  of 
I^opery,  have  for  instance  been  enumerated  the  doctrines  of 
the  Trinity,  and  the  deity  of  Christ,  of  the  Atonement,  of 
^l^rnal  punishment,  in  short,  of  every  thing  which  is  distinc- 
^^^e  of  Evangelical  Christianity.     No  position  could  be  more 
^^lent  in  regard  to  all  the  doctrines  of  our  Confession.    They 
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not  only  can  be  demonstrated  from  Scripture,  but  can  be  shown 
to  have  been  fully  received  in  the  Church  before  Popery  had  a 
name  or  a  being.  It  would  be  far  more  natural  to  suppose, 
that  in  the  fierce  and  imbittered  strife  with  that  gigantic  sys- 
tem of  Error,  a  part  of  the  Protestant  party  would  be  driven  to 
deny  some  truths,  by  whose  abuse  the  Church  of  Rome  strove 
to  maintain  her  power.  The  insinuation  of  Romish  influence 
is  a  sword  with  a  double  edge,  and  is  almost  sure  to  wound 
those  who  handle  it ;  it  is,  in  fact,  ordinarily  but  the  refuge 
of  a  sectarian  spirit,  which  tries  to  accomplish  by  exciting 
odium,  what  it  failed  to  do  by  argument. 

But  are  those  Confessions,  after  all,  of  any  value  to  the 
American  and  ^'^^^^^^'^  Luthcrau   preachcr  ?   it  may  be  asked. 
German.  Wc  canuot  couccal  our  sorrow,  that  that  term, 

*'  American,"  should  be  made  so  emphatic,  dear  and  hallowed 
though  it  be  to  our  heart.  Why  should  we  break  or  weaken 
the  golden  chain  which  unites  us  to  the  high  and  holy  associ- 
ations of  our  history  as  a  Church,  by  thrusting  into  a  false 
position  a  word  which  makes  a  national  appeal  ?  Is  there  a 
conflict  between  the  two,  when  carried  to  their  very  farthest 
limits?  Must  Lutheranism  be  shorn  of  its  glory  to  adapt  it 
to  our  times  or  our  land  ?  No !  Our  land  is  great,  and  wide, 
and  glorious,  and  destined,  we  trust,  under  the  sunlight  of  her 
free  institutions,  long  to  endure;  but  our  faith  is  wider,  and 
greater,  and  is  eternal.  The  world  owes  more  to  the  Reforma- 
tion than  to  America  ;  America  owes  more  to  it  than  to  her- 
self. The  names  of  our  Country  and  of  our  Church  should 
excite  no  conflict,  but  blend  harmoniously  together.  We  are 
placed  here  in  the  midst  of  sectarianism,  and  it  becomes  us,  not 
lightly  to  consent  to  swell  that  destructive  torrent  of  separ- 
atism which  threatens  the  welfare  of  pure  Christianity  on  our 
shores  more  than  all  other  causes  combined.  We  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  children  of  those  Churches,  which  claim  an 
origin  in  the  Reformation.  We  sincerely  respect  and  love 
them  ;  we  fervently  pray  that  they  may  be  increased  in  every 
labor  of  love,  and  may  be  won  more  and  more  to  add  to  that 
precious  truth,  which  they  set  forth  with  such  power,  those  no 
less  precious  doctrines  which,  in  the  midst  of  so  wide  an  aban- 
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donment  of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  God  has,  in 
our  Confession,  preserved  to  us.     But  how  shall  we  make  our- 
selves worthy  of  their  respect,  and  lift  ourselves  out  of  the 
sphere  of  that  pitiful  little  sectarianism  which  is  crawling  con- 
tinually  over  all  that  is  churchly  and  stable?     We  must  begin 
by  knowing  ourselves,  and  being  true  to  that  knowledge.    Let 
US  not,  with  our  rich  coffers,  play  the  part  of  beggars,  and  ask 
favors  where  we  have  every  ability  to  impart  them.     No 
Chnrch  can  maintain  her  self-respect  or  inspire  respect   in 
others,  which  is  afraid  or  ashamed  of  her  own  history,  and 
which  rears  a  dubious  fabric  on  the  ignorance  of  her  ministry 
and  of  her  members.     Whatever  flickerings  of  success  may 
play  around  her,  she  will  yet  sink  to  rise  no  more,  and,  worse 
than  this,  no  honest  man  will  lament  her  fall ;  for  however 
such  a  moral  dishonesty  may  be  smoothed  over,  every  reflect- 
ing man  sees  that  such  a  Church  is  an  organized  lie,  with  a 
ministry,  congregations,  churches,  and  societies  united  to  sus- 
tain a  lie.     From  this  feeling  a  gracious  Providence  has  almost 
wholly  preserved  our  Church  in  this  country.     To  whatever 
extent  want  of  information  or  the  pressure  of  surrounding 
denominations  may  have  produced  the  practical  departure  of 
individuals  from  some  of  the  principles  of  our  Church,  our 
common  origin  and  our  glorious  annals  have  formed  a  bond  of 
sympathy.     Struggling  against  difliculties  which  would  have 
crushed  a  church  with  less  vitality,  the  Lutheran  Communion 
in  this  country  has  always  preserved  some  honorable  feeling 
of  her  own  dignity  and  proper  value.     The  salt  which  has  pre^ 
'^^rved  Iter  is  Genn/xnic.     On  these  shores  she  has  yet,  properly, 
little  history,  comparatively  ;  when  she  looks  toward  the  realm 
of  her  might  and  glory,  she  must  cast  her  eye  over  the  Atlantic 
^ave,  and  roll  back  her  thoughts  over  the  lapse  of  two  cen- 
turies.   She  has  been,  and  is  yet,  passing  through  a  period  of 
transition  from  one  language  and  one  national  bond  to  another. 
The  question  of  language  has  interest  only  so  far  as  it  concerns 
the  question  of  Church  life,  and  in  its  bearings  on  this  should 
1^  Watched  with  a  tender  and  trembling  interest.     Xo  doubt 
there  were  cases  in  which  the  opposition  of  the  earlier  Lu- 
therans in  this  country,  to  the  introduction  of  the  English 
u 
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language  in  our  Church,  arose  from  narrow  views  and  feelin 
simply  as  Germans,  but  in  yet  more  instances  did  it  spri 
from  fears,  which  our  subsequent  history  has  shown  not  to 
wholly  groundless,  that  Lutheranism  itself — our  life,  our  dc 
trines,  our  usages  —  so  dear  to  their  hearts,  might  be  enda 
gered  by  the  change. 

Whatever,  then,  may  be  our  sentiments  as  to  the  judgmei 
they  displayed,  let  us  do  honor,  at  least,  to  their  motive 
They  saw  that  the  language  of  our  land  contained  no  Luthen 
literature,  no  history  just  to  the  claims  of  our  Church,  no  spir 
which,  on  the  whole,  could  be  said  fully  to  meet  the  genius  ( 
our  Church.  They  feared  that,  under  these  circumstances,  Li 
theranism  would  melt  away,  or  become  the  mere  creature  c 
the  influences  with  which  it  was  surrounded.  They  clung  1 
their  language,  therefore,  as  a  rampart  which  could  shut  oi 
for  a  time  the  flood  which  was  breaking  upon  them  each  da 
with  increasing  force.  For  what,  then,  do  we  blame  them 
Not  for  their  intense  love  to  the  Church,  or  their  ardent  desii 
to  preserve  it  in  its  purity,  nor  for  that  sensitive  apprehensio 
which  is  always  the  offspring  of  affection  ;  not,  in  a  word,  ths 
they  were  Lutherans  indeed.  If  we  blame  these  venerab 
men  at  all,  it  is  that  they  were  not  Lutheran  enough  ;  that  i 
that,  with  all  their  devotion  to  the  Church,  they  had  n< 
that  inspiring  confidence  which  they  should  have  had  in  tl 
power  of  her  principles,  to  triumph  eventually  over  every  o 
stacle.  Would  that  they  could  have  realized  what  we  belie^ 
most  firmly,  (though  part  of  it  yet  lies  in  the  future,)  that,  afr 
all  the  changes  of  national  existence,  and  of  language,  all  pre^ 
ure  from  the  churches  and  the  people  around  us,  our  holy  fai' 
shall  come  forth  in  all  her  purity  and  power,  eventually  to  p^ 
form,  in  the  great  drama  in  our  western  realm,  a  part  as  i^ 
portant  as  that  which  she  bore  in  lier  original  glory  in  t 
history  of  the  world. 

And  having  spoken  thus  freely  in  regard  to  a  misappreb^ 
sion  on  one  side  of  this  question,  we  shall  be  equally  candid 
speaking  the  truth  upon  the  other. 

It  is  evident  that  our  American  fathers  clung  to  the  Qerni' 
language  from  no  idea  that  there  was  any  connection  betw^ 
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Lutlieranisin  and  that  language  as  such  —  some  mysterious 
coherence  between  its  sounds  and  inflections,  and  the  truths 
of  our  Church  ;  so  that,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  and  by 
an  essential  necessity,  the  English  language  and  Lutheranism 
could  not  harmonize  together.  It  is  fanaticism  to  attempt  to 
narrow  our  great  Church  into  an  English  sect  or  a  German  one. 
The  Lutheran  Church  is  neither  English  nor  German ;  and 
though  both  should  cease  to  be  the  tongues  of  living  men,  she 
cannot  pass  away.  The  greatest  works  of  her  original  literature, 
8ome  of  her  symbols,  part  of  her  Church  service  and  hymns, 
were  in  the  Latin  language ;  and  surely  if  she  can  live  in  a 
dead  language,  she  can  live  in  any  living  one.  She  has 
achieved  some  of  her  most  glorious  victories  where  other  lan- 
guages are  spoken.  She  sought  at  an  early  period  to  diffuse 
her  principles  among  the  Oriental  Churches,  and  we  will  add, 
that  she  is  destined,  on  these  shores,  in  a  language  which  her 
fathers  knew  not,  to  illustrate  more  gloriously,  because  in  a 
niore  unfettered  form,  her  true  life  and  spirit,  than  she  has 
done  since  the  Reformation. 

If  the  question  may  be  mooted.  How  far  shall  we  adopt  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  of  our  earlier     j„,  H.rtanco  ot 
t^'hurch?  —  (his  admits  of  no  discussion :  Whether  •*"  «<'i"»intftnce 
^e  should  make  ourselves  thoroughly  acquainted 
^ith  those  principles;  —  for  the  rejection  even  of  error,  unless 
^t  result  from  an  enlightened  judgment,  and  a  mature  intel- 
ligent conviction,  has  no  value  whatever  —  nay,  is  in  itself  a 
^vorse  error  than  any  which  it  can  possibly  reject,  for  it  rests 
^n  the  foundation  on  which  almost  all   moral  falsehood  has 
^riiien.     Let  our   ministry  enter   upon   a   profound   study  of 
^'^e  history  and  of  the  principles  of  our  Church,  and  if  the  re- 
'^'Htof  a  ripe  judgment  shall  be  any  other  than  an  increased 
^^'votion  to  the  first,  and  an  ardent  embracing  of  the  second, 
^^'^  shall  feel  ourselves  bound  to  re-examine  the  grounds  on 
^  *iich  such  an  examination  has  led  us  to  repose  with  the  con- 
^^lence  of  a  child  on  that  maternal  bosom,  where  so  many, 
^  *xose  names  are  bright  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  huve  rested 
*^^ir  dying  heads,  and  have  experienced  that  what  she  taught 
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them  wa8  sufficient,  not  only  to  overcome  every  trial  of  life,  btit 
every  terror  of  the  grave. 

First  in  place,  and  first  in  importance  among  those  great 
documentary  testimonies  of  the  Church  which  came  forth 
The  Au  bur  ^"  ^^^  Rcformatiou,  is  the  Augsburg  Confession. 
c«nfo»i«.n.*  The  man  of  the  world  should  feel  a  deep  interest 
in  a  document  which  bears  to  the  whole  cause  of  freedom  as 
close  a  relation  as  the  "  Declaration  of  Independence  "  does 

*  Works  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  chronology' 
oally  arranged. 

1530,  (and  the  works  of  contemporaries.) 

1.  Luther:  Werke  (Walch.)  xvi.  784-2146.     Leipi.  xx.  1-298.  —  Briefe r    ^^ 
Wette,iv.  1-180.  vi.  112-128. —2.  Mblanchthov:  Epistolae  etc.  (Corp.  Refot"^'} 
ii.  1-462.  —  3.  KuRKNBKRO  knvots  :  Briefe  :  Strobels  Miscellan.  lit.  inhalt^     **' 
3-48.  iii.  103-220.  cf.  Fikenscher.— 4.  Pro.  Relig.  Christ,  res  gestae  in  Qot^^^ 
Augustae  Vind.  hab.  1630.  in  Cyprian.  Beylage  vii.     Written  by  a  Roman  C^*-*" 
olic  during  the  Diet,  and  published  with  the  Imperial  priTilege.  —  6.  Brit^^ 
(Pontanus,  Heinse)  Yerzeiohniss  der   Handlung.    herausgeg.  tod  Foerstem*" 
Archiv.  Halle  1831.  (Apologia  MS.),  in  refutation  of  the  work  just  mentiois^^^ 

—  6.  OsiAMDRi,  Philippi  Hassiae  :  Senat.  Noremberg.  Literae  in  Camerarii  "V^^ 
Melanchthonis,  ed.  Strobel.  407-414.  — 7.  Spalatin  :  Berichte,  in  Luther*s  Werk^^ 
Leipz.  XX.  202-212.  — 8.  Spalatih  :  Annalfts  Reformationis,  published  by  Cypri«ff 
Leipz.  1718.  181-289.-9.  Mtconius  :  Historia  Reformationis,  from  151 7-1 5^W 
published  by  Cyprian,  1718,  p.  91,  very  brief.  — 10.  Camerarius  :  Vita  Melanch--^ 
thonis  (1560)  Strobel.  Noesselt,  Halae  1777.  119-134.  —1566.  Sleidan  :  The  Gen- 
eral History  of  the  Reformation,  Englished  and  continued  by  Bohun.   London, 
1689.  Fol.  127-140. — 1574.  Wioand  :   Histor.  de  August  ana  Confessione.  Regi- 
omont.   1574,  in  Cyprian  Beylag.  x.  — 1576.  Chttraeus  :  Histor.  der  Aug.  Conf. 
Rost.  1576.  Frankfort  1680.  — 1578.  Do.  Latin.  Frcf.  ad  Moen.  — 1682.  Do.  His- 
toire  de  la  Conf.  d'Auxpourg.   mise  en   Francois    par  le  Cop.  Anvers. — 1676. 
CoKLESTiNrs  :  Historia  Comitiorum.  Frankf.  on  the  Oder,  1676-77.  —  (Kirchner, 
Selnecker,  and  Chemnitz) :  Solida  ac  vera  Confess.  August.  Historia  (against  Wolf) 
translat.  per  (}od fried.     Lipsiae,  1685,  4 to.  — 1620.  Sarpi:  Histor.  Concil.  Tri- 
dent. London,  1620.  40-45. — 1630.  B.\Kina,R. :  Confessio  Augustana  triumphans: 
das  istdie  trefflich-schone  Geschicht  der  Wahr.    Ungeend.  Augsburg  Confession. 
Magdeb.  1630.  —  1631.  Saubert  :  Miracula  Aug.  Conf.  Norirab.  4to.  — 1646.  Calo- 
vius  :  Criticus  sacer  vel  Commentar.  sup.  August.  Conf.  Lips.  1646,  4to.  p.  19-45. 

—  1654.  Goebkl:  Predigten,  1-119.  — 1666.  Carpzov:  Isagoge.  2d  ed.  1676.  90- 
107.  — 1669.  Arnold  :  Unparth.  Kirohen  u.  Ketser  Historien.  Schaffhausen,  1740.  8 
vols.  Folio,  i.  809.  1230.  — 1681.  Maimbouro:  Historie  der  Lutheranisme.  Paris, 
1680.  178-209—1686.  DuPin:  Bibliotheque.  A  new  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  London,  1720.  Fol.  ch.  xxii.  —  Srckbndorp:  Commen- 
tariusde  Lutheranismo,  1686.  Franc,  and  Lips.  1692.  p.  150-209.  Ubers.  Frick. — 
1714.  Do.  Reformations  Geschichte  von  Roos,  1781.  — 1706.  MOlleri^J.  J.:  His- 
toria von .  .  .  Protestation  . . .  wie  auoh  Augspurgisohe  Confession,  1705,  4to.  -^ 
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to  our  own  as  Americans.  The  philosopher  should  examine 
what  has  formed  the  opinions  and  affected  the  destinies  of 
millions  of  our  race.  To  the  Christian  it  presents  itself  as  tlie 
greatest  work,  regarded  in  its  historical  relations,  in  which 
pare  religion  has  been  sustained  by  human  hands.  The  theo- 
logian will  find  it  a  key  to  a  whole  era  of  fervent,  yet  profound 
thought,  and  the  Lutheran,  to  whom  an  argument  on  its  value, 
to  him,  must  be  presented,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  argument. 

— 1706   JuNKBB :  Ehrengedachtniss  Lutheri.  Lipsiae,  1706,  Svo.  J  30. — 1708. 
Fischer:  Historia  Motuum.  2d  ©d.  1723,  3  vols.  4to.  i.  158-180.— 1715.   Hil- 
^Kbrasd:  Historia  Conoilionim.  Helmstadii,   1715,311-314.  — 1716.  FLEUTER'a 
-^istorischer  Katechismus.  8d  ed.  1718.  339-305.  — 1719.  Ctpbian  :  Hilaria  Evan- 
Silica.  Gotha,  1719.  Nachricht,  von  der  Augspurg  Confession,  p.  651-565.  —  1727. 
^TDDBUS:   De  Colloq.  Charitat.    Seoul,    xvi.    (Miscellan.    Sacra)    1727.  — 1730. 
^TPKiAN :    Historia  der  Augsb.  Conf.  aus  den  Original- Acten  —  mit  Beylagcn. 
iotha,  1780,  4to.     Racknitz:  Flores  in  Aug.  Conf.  1730.  — Pfafp:  Lib.  Symb. 
-sirrod.  Histor.  cap.  iii.  —  Hoffmann.C  G.  :  Summar.  Betrachtung.  der  auf  Augsp. 
ft^iehitage,  1580.  Actorum  Religionis,  1730.  —  Saliq  :  Vollstandige  Historic  der 
%-ug.  CoDf.  8  vols.  Halle,  1730,  4to.  —  Do.  Geschichte  der  Aug.  Conf.  aus  Sleidan, 
Spalatin,  Coelestinus.  Cbytracus,  Hortleder,  Seckendorflf  u.  Muller.  1730.     In  the 
rorm  of  a  dialogue.  — 1732.  Waloh,  J.  6.:  Introd.  in  L.  S.  Jena,  1732.  157-482. 
— Hank:  Historia  Crit.  A.  C.  — 1740.  Morrri:  Le  Grand  Diotionaire  Historique, 
XT40.  8  Tols.  Folio.  Art.  Confession  dWugsburg,  and  Diete  — 1745.  Wei8.mann: 
Xnlroduc.  in  memorab.  eccles.  Histor.  Sacr.   Halae,  1745.  i.   1498-1504.  — 1751. 
OoiBSBEi:  Institut.  Theolog.  Symbolicas.  23-55.  — 1761.  Baumoartkn  :  Erleu- 
terungen.  45.  — 1765.  Walouii,  G.  F.  :  Breviarium  Theolog.   Symb.   Eo.    Luth. 
Giuiag.  .1765.  57-76. — 1775.  Semlbri:  Apparatus  ad  Libr.  Symb  30.  —  1781. 
^usck:  Geseh.  Protestant.  Lehrbegriffs.  Leipt.  1781.  8  vols.  Svo.  iii.  1.  1-178. 
-1791.  Hemkb:  Geschichte  der  Chr.  Kirche.   4th  ed.  1806.     iii.   130-143.  ix. 
(Vater)  94-97.  — 17S2.  Wbbbe:  Kritische  Gesch.  d.  Aug.  Conf.   Franf.  1782.  2 
vok  Svo.  — 1801.  Schbocku:  Kirchengesch.  seit  der  Reformat.  Leipz.  1801.  i. 
442482.-1811.  Tittmann  :    Instil.   Symbol.    80-90.  — 1826.  Schopff  :    Synib. 
Bttcb.  1.24.-1827.  Hasb:  Libr.  Symb.  Lips.  1827.  Prolegom  iii-cxiv.  — 1829. 
^TKRxuMu:  Geschichte  des. .  eu  Augsb.  ttbergeb.  Glaubensbek.  nebst. .  Lobcns- 
Jttchrichten.  Hannover,  1829.  8vo.  — Cunow:  Augsb.  Confession,  1829. —  Haan: 
I^8t«IluDg,  1829.  —  Davb  :  Die  Augspurg.  Conf.  nach  ihrer  Geschichte,  etc.  Jena, 
J^,  8to. — YsLiN  :  Versuch,  55-60.  Hammkrsohmiut:  Gesch.  d.  Augsb.  Con- 
f«M.  1829.  von  Ammon:  Jubelfestbuch,  1829.  — 1830.  Sciiibbler:  Reichstag  zu 
^opWg,  1830.  — Spibkbb  :  Confessio  Fidei,  etc.     Loeber.     Faceus.  —  Pfaff  : 
G«9ebieht6  des  Reichst.  za  Augs.  u.  des  Augsb.  Glaubensbek.  Stuttg.   1830.— 
"i^AKx  :  Aug.  Conf.  —  Fikbbsoheb  :  Geschichte  des  Reichst.  zu  Aug^p.  Nurnb. 
1^,8to.  — Martens:  Ueber  die  Symb.  BUcher.  Halberstadt,  1830.  8vo.  G;^80. 
--1831.  Tittmaxn:  Die  Evangelische  Kirche  im  1530  und  1830.   Leipz.   1831.— 
^^AiHBixBKE :    (1831  )  — 1833-1835     Foku^tk.manx  :    Urkundenbuch.    2  vols.  — 
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It  is  our  sbield  and  our  sword,  our  ensign  and  our  arming,  tt 
constitution  of  our  state,  the  life  of  our  body,  the  germ  of  ou 
being.  It  is  the  bond  of  our  union  throughout  the  world,  anc 
by  it,  and  with  it,  our  Church,  as  a  distinct  organization 
must  stand  or  fall.  Her  life  began,  indeed,  before  it,  as  th- 
vital  point  of  the  embryo  exists  before  the  heart  and  brain  ar 
formed,  but  having  once  evoked  the  Confession  into  which  he 
own  life  flowed  —  they  live  or  perish  together,  as  that  embry 
grows  or  dies,  as  the  vital  organs  expand  in  life  or  shrink  i^ 
death. 

In  the  Symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  the  firt 
place,  indeed,  is  justly  held  by  those  general  Confessions,  i 
which  the  pure  Church  has  united,  in  every  age  since  the 
formation,  and  in  which,  throughout  the  world,  it  now  co: 
curs.  These  are  the  Apostles',  the  Niaeno-Constantinopolitai 
and  Athanasian  creeds.  She  thus  vindicates  her  true  cath< 
licity  and  antiquity,  and  declares  that  the  name  of  Luthera 
does  not  define  her  essence,  but  simply  refers  to  one  grand  fac 

1885.  Brktschneidrr  :  Annates  vitae  Melanchthonis.  a.  1530.  (2d  vol.  of  Corpi 
Reform.) — Cox:  Life  of  Melanohthon.  Boston,  1836.  Ch.  viii.  — 1837.  Kollneb 
Symb.  d.  Lutb.  Kircbe.  150-226. —D' A ubionk:  Reformation  (1887.)— -183: 
AuDiN  :  Histoire  de  la  vie,  etc.,  de  Martin  Lutber.  Paris,  1845.  Chnp.  xxi 
XXV.  Translated  from  tbe  Frenob.  Pbiladelpbia,  1841.  Cbap.  xlvii.  xlviii.  Tran 
lated  by  TurnbuU.  London,  1854.  Vol.  ii.  319-358. —  1839.  Stano:  M.  Liitbei 
Sein  Leben  u.  Wirken.  Stuttg.  1839.  600-687.  —  Ranke  :  Reformatio*!  (1839 
•r-'1840.  Wessenbebo:  Eircbenversammlungen  des  15ten  und  16ten  Jabrbu: 
derts.  iii.  115. — 1841.  Rudslbach:  Histor.  kritisch.  Einleitung  in  die  Augs 
Conf  Dresden,  1841.  — 1842.  Stebbino  :  History  of  tbe  Cburch  from  the  Di 
of  Augsburg,  etc.  London,  1842.  i.  9-56.  —  Neudecker:  Die  Hauptversucl 
zur  Pacification  der  Ev.  Prot.  Kircbe  Deutscblands,  von  der  Reformation  t 
auf  unsere  Tage.  Leipz.  1846.57-62.  — 1846.  Michelet:  Lutber;  translated  1 
Smitb.  New  York,  1846.  p.  147.  —  1847.  Francke  :  Lib.  Symb.  xiii-xx.— 184 
«.MiJLLER  :  Symb.  BUcb.  liv.  Translated:  Tbe  Book  of  Concord  ;  New  Markc 
1851.  xxxiii-xxxviii.  2d  ed.  1854.  37-48.  — 1849.  Zimmermann  :  Lutber's  Leb< 
(Ref.  Scbr.  iv.)  471-481.  — 1853.  Sartorius:  Beitr'dge.  2d  ed.  1-21.  ♦^Tbe  Glo: 
of  tbe  Augsburg  Confession." — 1854.  Herzog^s  Real  Encyclop.  Hamb.  1854. 
603-610.  —  Matthes:  Comparat.  Symbolik.  61-67.  —  1855.  Leuderhose:  Life« 
Melnncbtbon,  translated  by  Krotel.  Pbiladelpbia.  1855.  Cbap.  xi  — 1857.  Ho 
MANN  :  Rud.  Symbolik.  229-231.  —  Bindreil,H.  E.  :  Corpus  Reformat  or  urn.  xxi 
Pars.  Prior. —  1866.  Guerike  :  Handb.  der  Kircben-Gescb.  iii.  J  176  (9th  ed 
I860  —Winer:  Darstellung.  3d  ed.  ii.  1866.  —  1868.  Kurtz:  Lebrbucb  d.  K.  • 
§  132.  6.  7. 
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in  ter  history,  her  restoration  in  the  great  Reformation.  The 
most  splendid  phase  of  that  portion  of  her  annals  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  and  the  "  Good  Confession  "  which 
she  then  "  witnessed  "  before  the  mighty  of  the  world.  The 
citj  of  Augsburg  has  not  been  wanting  in  historical  associa- 
tions of  high  interest,  but  they  are  dim  before  its  chief  glory. 
Its  ancient  spires,  on  which  the  soft  light  of  many  a  sinking 
sun  had  rested,  were  then  illumined  by  a  milder  radiance, 
which  shall  never  set.  It  slopes  towards  two  considerable 
rivers,  between  which  it  lies  embosomed,  but  never  had  that 
"river which  makes  glad  the  city  of  God,"  so  poured  through 
it  its  stream  of  life,  as  on  that  eventful  day.  Thrice  since  that 
period  the  thunder  of  artillery  and  the  clash  of  arms  have 
sounded  around  and  within  it  —  but  it  is  our  heroes  whose 
glory  still  keeps  its  name  fresh  in  the  memories  of  men,  and 
shall  keep  it  when  its  palaces  have  crumbled  into  dust. 

An  age  of  darkness  is  a  crecdless  age ;  corruption  in  doctrine 
works  best  when  it  is  unfettered  by  an  explicit  Romani«m    anj 
statement  of  that  doctrine.     Between  the  Athana-     ^^  ^'''^' 
sian  Creed  (probably  about  A.  D.  434)  and  the  sixteenth  cen* 
tury,  there  is  no  new  General  Creed.     Error  loves  ambiguities. 
In  the  contest  with  Ro,me  the  Reformers  complained  bitterly 
that  she  refused  to  make  an  explicit  official  statement  of  her 
doctrine.     "  Our  opponents,"  says  the  Apology,*  "  do  not  be- 
stow the  labor,  that  there  may  be  among  the  people  some  cer- 
tain statement   of  the  chief  points  of  the  ecclesiastical  doc- 
trines."   Just  in  proportion  to  the  blind  devotion  of  men  to 
fopery  were  they  reluctant  to  have  its  doctrines  stated  in  an 
anthorized  form,  and  only  under  the  compulsion  of  a  public 
sentiment  which  was  wrought  by  the  Reformation,  did  the 
Church  of  Rome  at  length  convene  the  Council  of  Trent.     Its 
decisions  were  not  completed  and  set  forth  until  seventeen  years 
a^ter  Luther's  death,  and  thirty-three  years  after  the  Augsburg 
Confession.     The  proper  date  of  the  distinctive  life  of  a  partic- 
ular Church  is  furnished  by  her  Creed.     Tested  by  the  General 
Creeds,  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  has  the  same  claim 
^  the  Romish  Church  to  be  considered  in  unity  with  the  early 

♦  281,  43. 
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Church,  —  but  843  a  particular  Church,  with  a  distinctive  bondf 
and  token  of  doctrinal  union,  she  is  more  than  thirty  yeara 
older  than  the  Romish  Church.  Our  Church  has  the  oldest 
distinctive  Creed  now  in  use  in  any  large  division  of  Christen- 
dom. That  Creed  is  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  Could  the 
Church  have  set  forth  and  maintained  such  a  Confession  as 
that  of  Augsburg  before  the  time  over  which  the  Dark  Ages 
extended,  those  Dark  Ages  could  not  have  come.  There 
would  have  been  no  Reformation,  for  none  would  have  been 
needed. 

The  mighty  agitations  caused  by  the  restoration  of  divine 
truth  by  Luther  and  his  ffreat  co-workers,  had  led 

The  Augsburg  "  ,^.  n*      • 

coufe«ion :  Pre-  to  attcmpts   at   hamionizmg  the  conflicting  ele- 
iiniiii«ri«itopre.  n^euts,  especially  by  action  at  the  Diets  of  the  Em- 

pHnitlon  of.*  'X'  J       */ 

pire.     At  the  Diet  of  Worms  (1521)  Luther  refuses 
to  retract,  and  the  Edict  goes  forth  commanding  his  seizure 

*  I.  Official  writings  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  Augsburg  Confession. 

1.  The  visitational  articles :  the  Saxon  yisitation  articles. 

a.  The  Latin  Articles  by  Melanchthon,  1527.  These  are  extremely  rare,  and 
are  found  in  none  of  the  older  editions  of  Melanchthon  or  Luther.  Given  in  iht 
Corpus  Reformat orum.     Vol.  xxvi.  (1857.)  7. 

b.  Melanchthon's  Articles  of  Visitation  in  German,  with  Luther's  Preface  and 
some  changes  by  him.  1528.  (Last  Edition  1538.)  GiTen  in  Melanchthon's  Werke 
(von  Koethe)  i.  83-180.  Corpus  Reformat  orum  xxvi.  49  —  in  Luther^s  Werke. 
Jena  iv.  341.  Leipxig,  xix.  622.  Walch.  x.  1902.  Erlangen  xxiii.  3.  These  ar* 
tides  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Saxon  visitation  articles  of  1592,  which 
are  given  as  an  Appendix  in  various  editions  of  the  Symbolical  Books  (Miiller,  p. 
845.) 

2.  The  fifteen  articles  of  Marburg.  (October  8d,  1529.)  cf.  Feuerlin  42.  These 
articles  are  given  in  Luther^s  Werke,  Jena  iv.  469.  Leipzig  xix,  530.  Walch.  xvii. 
2857.  Erlangen  65,  88.  Reformatorische  Schriften  von  Zimmermann  (1847)  iii. 
420.  In  all  these  editions  the  fourteenth  article  (on  Infant  Baptism)  has  been 
omitted,  so  that  they  make  only  fourteen  articles.  Walch,  however,  (xxiii.  85,) 
gives  the  fourteenth  article  among  the  omissions  supplied  (compare  do.  Pref.  p. 
6  )  —  In  the  Corpus  Reformatorum.  xxvi.  121-128.  xiv.article  given.  —  Zwingle*8 
Werke  (Schuler  u.  ScbuUhess)  ii.  iii.  44-58.  xiv.  article  given.  ^  Chytraei  His- 
toria.  355.  The  fourteenth  article  omitted.  —  Miiller  J.  J.  Historic,  p.  305-309. 
Fourteenth  article  given. — Rudelbach.  Reformation  Lutherthum  und  Union 
(Leipzig,  1839)  Appendix  665-668.  from  Miiller,  of  course  with  fourteenth  ar- 
ticle.—  They  have  been  translated  into  Latin:  Solida  ac  vera  Confess.  August. 
Histor.  p.  128-131.  — Zwinglii  Opera  (Schuler  et  ScbuUhess)  iv :  ii.  181.  cf.  Seek- 
endorf  ii.  138.  —  In  French  in  Le  Cop's  ChytrsBUS  463-466.  —  Into  English  by  Dr. 
Lintner.  Missionary,  1857.  (Without  the  fourteenth  article.) 
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and  the  burning  of  his  books ;  at  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg  (1522) 
Cberegati,  the  Papal  Nuncio,  demands  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Edict  of  Worms,  and  the  assistance  of  all  faithful  friends  of 
the  Church  against  Luther.  The  first  Diet  at  Spires  (1526) 
had  virtually  annulled  the  Edict  of  Worms,  by  leaving  its 

3.  The  xTii.  articles  of  Schwabach,  1529,  (miscalled  frequently  the  Torgau 
trticles.)  For  the  special  Bibliography  of  these  articles,  cf.  Walch.  Bib.  Theo- 
log.  Select,  i.  8d0,  and  Introd.  in  L.  8.  168.  — Feuerlin  78,  cf.  Layritii :  DeArti- 
eulis  Sttobacens.  Wittenb.  1719.  4to.-- Weber,  Kritisch.  Qesch.  i.  13.  K.  Pfaff. 
i.  9i  Erangelical  Review,  i.  246-249  (which  presents  the  confused  view  of  Walch. 
lotrod.  IdL.  S.,  and  of  the  older  writers.) 

^'  la  June  1528,  the  first  convention  was  held  in  Schwabach.    The  xxiii.  articles 
of  that  convention  are  not  to  be  confounded,  as  they  have  been,  with  the  xvii.  ar- 
ticles of  the  second  convention. 
''  The  second  convention  at  Schwabach  was  fixed  for  October  16th,  1529. 
^  it  this  convention  the  xvii.  articles  were  presented. 

They  are  given  in  Lather's  Werke,  Jena  v.  14.  Leipzig  xx.  1-8.  Walch  xxi. 
6^1,778.  Erlangen  xxiv.  822.  —  Corpus  Reformatorum  xxvi.  151-160.  —  Chy- 
tneus,  212-26,  M'liller,  Uistorie  442-448.  Cyprian,  Bey  lag.  159,  most  critically 
is  Weber,  Rrit.  Oesohicht.  Beylagen  i.  and  Corp.  Reform. 

They  have  been  translated  into  Latin :  Coelestinus  i.  25.     Pfaff,  Lib.  Symb. 
Adpead.  8.  —  French:  Le  Cop*s  Chytraeus,  p.  19. — English:  Evangelical  Re- 
^«w,  ii.  7S-84.  (With  the  old  title,  "  Articles  of  Torgau.") 
^-  Reply  of  Wimpina,  Mensing,  etc.,  to  these  articles,  1580.     This  is  given  in 
Luiher's  Werke,  Jena  v.  16.  Leipx.  xx.  8-8. 

Walch.  xvi.  766. 
^  Seckendorf,  lib.  ii.  152.  Cyprian  52.  Evangelical  Review,  ii.  83. 
<•  Luther's  answer  to  the  outcry  of  the  Papists  on  the  xvii.  articles,  given  in 
Lather's  Werke,  Leipx.  xx.  8. 

Walch,  xvi.  778. 
"  "        Erlangen,  24,  819. 

Cyprian,  Beyl.  159. 

^  The  Articles  of  Torgau,  1580.  (confounded  frequently  with  the  articles  of 
^hwabaoh.)  — Cf.  Seckendorf,  ii.  151.  MuUer  441.  Cyprian  52,  who  suppose 
^^^  we  have  called  the  **  Articles  of  Swabach  "  to  be  in  fact  the  articles  sent 
to  Torgau. --Cf  Salig:  i.  158.  Walch:  Luther's  Werke  xvi.  681,  who  suppose 
the  articles  of  Schwabach  to  have  been  somewhat  changed  and  sent  to  Torgau. — 
^- Weber:  Krit.  Ocsch.  i.  16-19.  Foerstemann:  Urkundenbuch  i.  40-41.  — Koll- 
n«:  Symbolik.  i  156-168.  — Corpus  Reformator.  xxvi.  161-170,  who  prove  the 
Nicies  of  Swabach  and  those  of  Torgau  to  be  toUlly  distinct.  The  Articles 
^'  Torgao,  truly  entitled  to  that  name,  bear,  in  a  large  degree,  to  the  second 
r^ft  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  relation  which  the  Schwabach  Articles  bear 
*-o  the  first  part  —  The  Articles  of  Torgau  were  discovered  by  Foerstemann  (1888) 
^°<lgivea  to  the  world  by  him,  in  his  Urkundenbuch,  i.  66-84.  —Given  also  in 
C«rpo«  Reformatorum.  xxvi.  171-20a 
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execution  to  the  unforced  action  of  the  different  Efttates, 
and  it  promised  the  speedy  convocation  of  a  General  Coun- 
cil, or  at  least  of  a  National  Assembly.  The  second  Diet 
at  Spires  (1529)  quenched  the  hopes  inspired  by  this  earlier 
action.  It  decreed  that  the  Edict  of  Worms  should  be 
strictly  enforced  where  it  had  already  been  received ;  the 
celebration  of  the  Romish  Mass  protected,  and  the  preach- 
ers bound  to  confine  themselves  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Romish  Church  in  their  teachings.  The  Protest  of  the 
Evangelical  Princes  against  this  decision,  originated  the  name 
Protestants. 

The  Protestant  Princes  made  their  appeal  to  a  free  General 
Council.  Charles  V.,  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  Pope  to  the  convocation  of  a  General  Council, 
summoned  the  Diet  at  Augsburg,  promising  to  appear  in  j)er- 
son,  and  to  give  a  gracious  hearing  to  the  whole  question, 
so  that  the  "one  only  Christian  truth  might  be  maintained, 
that  all  might  be  subjects  and  soldiers  of  the  one  Christ,  and 
live  in  the  fellowship  and  unity  of  one  Church."  To  this  end 
the  Emperor  directed  the  friends  of  the  Evangelical  faith  to 
prepare,  for  presentation  to  the  Diet,  a  statement  on  the  points 
of  division. 

In  consequence  of  this  order  of  the  Emperor,  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  Evangelical  Princes,  directed 
Luther,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  theologians  at  Witten- 
berg, to  draw  up  a  summary  of  doctrine,  and  a  statement  of 
the  abuses  to  be  corrected.  The  statement  drawn  up  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  had,  as  its  groundwork.  Articles  which  were 
already  prepared  ;  and  as  the  Augsburg  Confession  is  the  ripest 
result  of  a  series  of  labors,  in  which  this  was  one,  and  as  much 
confusion  of  statement  exists  on  the  relations  of  these  labors, 
it  may  be  useful  to  give  the  main  points  in  chronological 
order. 

1.  1529.  October  1,  2,  3.  The  Conference  at  Marburg  took 
place  between  Luther  and  the  Saxon  divines  upon  the  one  side, 
and  Zwingle  and  the  Swiss  divines  on  the  other.  Luther,  in 
conjunction  with  others  of  our  great  theologians,  prepared  the 
XV.  Marburg  Articles,  October,  1529.     These  Articles  were 
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meaat  to  show  on  what  points  the  Lutherans  and  Zwinglians 
agreed,  and  also  to  state  the  point  on  which  they  did  not  agree, 
and  as  a  fair  statement  of  the  points,  disputed  and  undisputed, 
were  signed  by  all  the  theologians  of  both  parties. 

2.  1529.  Oct.  16.  On  the  basis  of  these  XV".  Articles  were 
prepared,  by  Luther,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
other  theologians,  the  XVIL  Articles  of  Schwabach,  so  called 
from  the  place  at  which  they  were  presented. 

3.  1529.  Nov.  29,  From  the  presentation  of  these  XVII. 
Articles  at  Smalcald,  they  are  sometimes  called  the  Smalcald 
Articles.    . 

4.  1530.  March  20.  These  XVII.  Articles  of  Luther  re- 
vised  were  sent  to  Torgau,  and  were  long  called  the  Torgau 
Articles,  though  they  are  in  fact  the  revised  Articles  of  Schwa- 
bach.   These  Articles  are  mainly  doctrinal. 

•5.  March  20,  In  addition  to  these,  a  special  writing,  of 
which  Luther  was  the  chief  author,  in  conjunction  with  Me- 
lanchthon,  Jonas,  and  Bugenhagen,  was  prepared  by  direction 
of  the  Elector,  and  sent  to  Torgau.  These  articles  are  on  the 
abuses,*  and  are  the  Torgau  Articles  proper. 

6.  The  XVII.  doctrinal  articles  of  Schwabach  fonned  the  Ijasis 
0^ the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  ;  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Torgau  are  the  basis  of  its  articles  on  abuses,  and  both 
these  are  mainly  from  the  hand  of  Luther. 

In  six  instances,  the  very  numbers  of  the  Schwabach  Ar- 
ticles correspond  with  those  of  the  Augsburg  Confession. 
They  coincide  throughout,  not  only  in  doctrine,  but  in  a  vast 
number  of  cases  word  for  word,  the  Augsburg  Confession  being 
a  mere  transcript,  in  these  -cases,  of  the  Schwabach  Articles. 
The  differences  are  either  merely  stylistic,  or  are  made  neces- 
^^  by  the  larger  object  and  compass  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fesion :  but  so  thoroughly  do  the  Schwabach  Articles  condi 
tion  and  shape  every  part  of  it,  as  to  give  it  even  the  peculiarity 
^f  phraseology  characteristic  of  Luther, 

To  a  large  extent,  therefore,  Melanchthon's  work  is  but  an 
elaboration  of  Luther's,  and  to  a  large  extent  it  is  not  au 

for  tbe  liitest  and  ampleHt  results  of  historical  investigation  of  these  points, 
•ee  Corpus  Reformat.,  vol.  xxri.  (1858,)  cols.  97-199. 
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elaboration,  but  a  reproduction.  To  Luther  belong  tlie 
trinal  power  of  the  Confession,  its  inmost  life  and  spirit 
to  Melanohthon  its  matchless  form.  Both  are  in  some  sen 
authors,  but  the  most  essential  elements  of  it  are  due  to  Lu 
who  is  by  pre-eminence  its  author,  as  Melanchthon  is  its 
poser.  If  the  authorship  of  the  Confession  should  be  cla 
for  Melanchthon  to  the  exclusion  of  Luther,  it  would  opei 
second  great  Reformer  to  the  charge  of  the  most  unscrupi 
it-Auihor.hii.:  plagiaHsm.  Even  had  Luther,  however,  ha 
Luther. reutiou.  dircct  sharc  iu  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  i 

tion  would  be  too  sweeping  that  he  was  in  no 
its  author.     Not  only  as  great  leading  minds  are  in  some  i 
the  authors  of  all  works  that  have  germinated  directly 
their  thoughts,  but  in  a  peculiar  sense  Luther  was  the  an 
of  Melanchthon 's  theological  life ;  he  was,  as  Melanchthon  1 
to  call  him,  "his   most  dear  father."     All  the  earliest 
purest  theology  of  Melanchthon  is  largely  but  a  repetitio 
his  own  graceful  way,  of  Luther's  thoughts ;  and  the  A 

*  Collected  works,  having  an  importance  in  the  Interpretation  and  Histi 
the  Augsburg  Confession. 

LuTHBK.  Opera  Omnia  (Latin)  (1556-58.)  Jena  1679-83.  4  Tom.  Folio 
primum  Librum  Mose  finarrationes.  1555.  Fol.  —  Schriften  und  Werke  (Bo 
u.  Pfeiffer.)  Leipx.  1729-34.  22  vols.  Folio.  Greiff's  Register.  1740.  F 
Samratliche  Werke.  (Walch)  Hnlle  1740-52.  24  vols  4to.  — Sammtliche  T 
(Ammon,  Erlsperger,  Irmeschcr,  Plochmann)  Erlangen,  1826-1857.  65 
(German)  and  2  vols.  Register.  Invaluable  for  critical  purposes.  —  Geist 
Concordanx  der  Ansichten,  etc.  Darmstadt,  1827-31.  4  vols.  — Briefe,  Sends 
ben  u.  Bedenken(De  Wette),  Berlin,  1826-56.  6  vols.  (The  last  edited  by  \ 
mann.) — Reform atorisc he  Schriften,  in  Chronologischer  Folge.  (Zimmeri 
Darmstadt,  1846-49.  4  vols.  8vo.  —  (Lutherus  Redivivus,  oder  des  fiirnehi 
Lehrers  der  Augspurg.  Confess.  D.  M.  Luther's  hinterlassene  Schriftliche  £: 
ungen  .  .  .  was  der  Augspurg.  Confess,  eigcntlicho  Meinung  u.  Verstandt  in 
Articuln  allezeit  gewesen.  (Seidel)  Halle  1697.) — Mblanchtiion.  Opera  ( 
(Peucer.)  Wittenb.  1662-64.  4  vols.  Fol. — Opera  quae  su]>er8unt  omnia.  ( 
Schneider)  Halle  1834-1856.  28  vols.  4to.  Indispensable  to  the  student  < 
Augsburg  Confession,  or  of  the  Reformation  in  general.  The  Loci  Theo 
especially,  are  edited  with  a  completeness  unparalleled  in  the  Bibliograp 
Dogmatics. —  Melanchthon.  Corpus  Doctrinue  Christianae,  das  ist,  Gantze  Si 
der  rechten  Christlichen  Lehre,  etc.  Leipzig,  1500.  Fol. — Corpus  Doci 
Christianae  quae  est  summa  orthodox!  et  Catholici  Dogmatis.  Lipsiae, 
Folio.  —  ZwiNQLii  Huldr.  Opera,  Completa  Editio  prima  cur.  Schulero  et  S 
thessio.  Zurich  1829-1842.  8  vols.  8vo. 
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Wg  Confession  is  in  its  inmost  texture  the  theology  of  the 
"Sew  Testament  as  Lnther  believed  it,  Melanehthon  had  no 
creativeness  of  mind,  and  but  for  Lnther,  his  name  would 
Wdly  have  taken  a  place  among  great  theologians.  He  was 
a  sculptor  who  cut  with  matchless  grace  after  the  model  of  the 
master. 

For  the  absence  of  Luther  from  Augsburg,  the  reasons  con- 
stantly assigned  in  history  are  obviously  the  real  ones.  Luther 
was  not  only  under  the  Papal  excommunication,  AbMnceofLu- 
but  he  was  an  outlaw  under  the  imperial  ban.  In  tberfromAng^ 
the  rescript  of  the  Emperor  he  was  styled  "  the  *'"'^* 
evil  fiend  in  human  form,"  "  the  fool,"  and  "  the  blasphemer." 
His  person  would  have  been  legally  subject  to  seizure.  The 
Diet  at  Spires  (1529)  had  repeated  the  Decree  of  Worms.  The 
Elector  would  have  looked  like  a  plotter  of  treason  had  Luther 
been  thrust  by  him  before  the  Emperor,  and  with  the  intense 
hatred  cherished  by  the  Papistical  party  toward  Luther,  he 
^ould  not  have  been  permitted  to  leave  Augsburg  alive.  The 
Hector  was  so  thoroughly  anxious  to  have  Luther  with  him, 
that  at  first  he  allowed  his  wishes  to  obscure  his  judgment,  — 
he  attached  such  importance  to  the  mild  language  of  Charles 
^•,  that  he  allowed  himself  to  hope,  yet,  as  his  letter  of  March 
Wth  shows,  rather  feebly,  that  even  Luther  might  be  permit- 
ted to  appear.  Luther  left  Wittenberg  on  the  assumption 
that  he  perhaps  might  be  permitted  to  come  to  Augsburg. 
But  a  safe-conduct  was  denied  him.  Had  it  been  desired  by 
the  Elector  to  have  Luther  out  of  the  way,  it  would  have  been 
far  easier  to  the  Elector,  and  pleasanter  to  Luther,  to  have  kept 
l»im  at  Wittenberg. 

That  Luther  came  to  Coburg,  is  proof  of  the  ardent  desire 
t^  have  his  counsel  and  co-operation ;  that  he  stopped  there, 
fallows  the  greatness  of  the  peril  that  would  have  attended  his 
going  farther.  But  Luther's  safety  was  not  merely  provided 
for  by  his  detention  here,  but  by  placing  him  in  the  old  castle 
of  the  Duke  of  Coburg,  which  occupies  a  commanding  height, 
^ore  than  five  hundred  feet  above  the  town,  and  which  is  so 
^dl  fortified  by  nature  and  art,  that  during  the  Thirty  Years' 
»^ar,  Wallenstein   besie^^ed   it   in   vain.     The   arrangements 
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were  planned  by  loving  friends  for  his  safety :  Luther  perfectly 
understood  the  character  and  object  of  the  arrangements,  before 
they  were  made,  while  they  were  in  progress,  and  after  all  was 
over.  Thus,  April  2d,  writing  before  his  journey,  he  says:  "I 
am  going  with  the  Prince,  as  far  as  Cohurg^  and  Melanchthon 
and  Jonas  with  us,  until  it  is  known  what  will  be  attempted 
at  Augsburg."  In  another  letter  of  same  date:  "I  am  not 
summoned  to  go  to  Augsburg,  but  for  certain  reasons,  I  only 
accompany  the  Prince  on  his  journey  through  his  own  domin- 
ions." June  1,  he  writes:  "I  am  waiting  on  the  borders  of 
Saxony,  midway  between  Wittenberg  and  Augsburg,  for  it 
was  not  safe  to  take  me  to  Augsburg." 

The  expressions  of  impatience  which  we  find  in  his  letters 
during  his  stay  at  Coburg,  only  show  that  in  the  ardor  of  his 
great  soul,  in  moments  of  intense  excitement,  the  reasons  for 
his  detention  at  the  castle,  which  had  commended  themselves 
to  his  cooler  judgment,  seemed  reasons  no  longer  —  death 
seemed  nothing  —  he  would  gladly  face  it  as  he  had  faced  it 
before,  only  to  be  in  body  where  he  was  already  in  heart.  "  I 
burn,"  he  says,  "to  come,  though  uncommanded  and  unin- 
vited." His  seeming  impatience,  his  agony,  his  desire  to  hear 
often,  his  refusal  for  the  moment  to  listen  to  any  excuses,  were 
all  inevitaible  with  such  a  spirit  as  Luther's  under  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  yet  for  places  some  days'  journey  apart,  in  those 
troublous  times,  of  imperfect  communication,  with  special 
couriers  carrying  all  the  letters,  there  was  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  correspondence.  A\"e  have  about  seventy  letters  of 
Luther  written  to  Augsburg  during  the  Diet,  and  we  know  of 
thirty-two  written  by  Melanchthon  to  Luther,  and  of  thirty- 
nine  written  by  Luther  to  Melanchthon  in  the  five  months  of 
correspondence,  during  the  Diet,  or  connected  with  it  in  the 
time  preceding.* 

Luther  and  Melanchthon  went  in  company  to  Coburg,  and  at 

Coburg  the  "  Exordium  "  of  the  Confession  was 

with  Luther.  Mo-  writtcu.     At  Augsburg,  Melanchthon,  as  was  hie 

^fVilT^h!^^^^'^  wont,  elaborated  it  to  a  yet  higher  finish.     May 

4,  he  writes  to  Luther :  "  I  have  made  the  exor- 

*  Luther's  Letters,  De  Wette's  cd.,  iii.  iv. 
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diam  of  our  Apology  somewhat  more  finished  in  style  (reto- 
rikoteron)  than  I  wrote  it  at  Coburg."    Speaking  of  his  work 
ie  sajs :  "  In  a  short  time,  /  myself  will  bring  it^  or  if  the 
Prince  will  not  permit  me  to  come,  Itcill  send  it,^' 

By  the  Apology  or  Defence  is  meant  the  Confession,  which 
'Was  originally  designed  to  be  in  the  main  a  defence  of  the 
Evangelical  (Lutheran)  Confessors,  especially  in  regard  to  their 
practical  application  of  their  principles  in  the  correction  of 
^.kses.    The  second  part  was  the  one  which  at  the  time  of  the 
preparation  of  the  Confession  was  regarded  as  the  more  difficult, 
^nd  for  the  immediate  objects  contemplated,  the  more  import- 
ant.   The  articles  of  faith  were  designed  as  a  preparation  for 
't  be  second  part,  and  the  judgment  of  Foerstemann  and  others 
"t^liat  by  the  "  Exordium,"  Melanchthon  meant  not  the  Preface, 
"*^hich  there  seems  to  be  evidence  was  written  in  German  by 
33riick,  and  translated   into  Latin  by  Jonas,  "  but  the  whole 
first  part  of  the  Confession,  is  not  without  much  to  render  it 
probable." 

If  we  take  Melanchthon 's  language,  in  his  letter  of  May  5, 
grammatically,  it  seems  to  settle  it,  that  the  Exordium  was  the 
^^hole  first  part,  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  would  desire  to 
come  all  the  way  to  Coburg  to  show  Luther  merely  the  Pre- 
face, more  especially  as  we  know  that  the  Confession  itself  was 
nearly  finished  at  the  time.  In  a  letter  of  the  same  date,  (May 
^th,)  to  Viet  Dietrich,  who  was  with  Luther,  he  says :  "  I  will 
shortly  run  over  to  you,  that  I  may  bring  to  the  Doctor 
(Luther)  the  Apology  which  is  to  be  offered  to  the  Emperor, 
that  he  (Luther)  may  examine  it." 

For  very  obvious  reasons,  Melanchthon  could  not  be  spared 
from  Augsburg  at  this  time  even  for  an  hour,  to  ^i.e  Eicctor'i 
^y  nothing  of  the  hazards  which  might  have  been  >"•"*"  "f  ^^-^y 
incurred  by  the  journey,  which  his  great  anxiety 
*or  a  personal  conference  with  Luther  inclined  him  to  make, 
•^uton  May  11th,  the  Elector  sent  to  Luther  tlie  Confession, 
^ith  a  letter,  in  which  he  speaks  of  it  as  meant  to  be  a  careful 
revision  of  those  very  articles  of  which  Luther  was  the  main 
author.    He  saya  to  Luther  (Augsburg,  May  11th) ;  "  As  you 
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and  our  other  theologians  at  Wittenberg,  have  brought  into 
samniary  statement  the  articles  of  religion  about  which  there 
is  dispute,  it  is  our  wish  to  let  you  know  that  Melanchthon  has 
further  revised  the  same,  and  reduced  them  to  a  form^  which 
we  hereby  send  you."  "  And  it  is  our  desire  that  you  would 
further  revise  the  same,  and  give  them  a  thorough  ezaminatiorij 
and  at  the  same  time  (daneben)  you  would  also  write  how  you 
like  it,  or  what  you  think  proper  to  add  about  it  or  to  it,  and 
in  order  that,  on  his  Majesty's  arrival,  which  is  looked  for  in  a 
short  time,  we  may  be  ready,  send  back  the  same  carefully 
secured  and  sealed,  without  delay,  to  this  place,  by  the  letter- 
carrier  who  takes  this." 

Luther  had  been  the  chief  laborer  in  the  articles  of  which 
the  Elector  declared  the  Confession  to  be  but  a  revision  and  re- 
ducing to  shape  —  there  could  l>e  little  room  for  large  changes, 
and  as  the  Emperor  was  expected  speedily,  the  time  was  too 
pressing  to  allow  of  elaborate  discussions,  which  were  indeed 
unneeded  where  all  were  so  absolute  a  unit  in  faith  as  our  Con- 
fessors were.  That  margin  would  have  been  narrow,  and  that 
time  short,  indeed,  on  which  and  in  which  Luther  could  not 
have  written  enough  to  kill  any  Confession  which  tampered 
with  the  truth. 

The  Elector's  whole  letter  expressly  assigns  the  natural  and 
cogent  reason,  that  Luther's  judgment  might  be  needed  at 
once,  in  consequence  of  the  expected  advent  of  the  Emperor,  a 
point  which  Melanchthon 's  letter  of  the  same  date  also  urges. 
The  haste  is  evidence  of  the  anxiety  to  have  Luther's  opinion 
and  approval,  as  a  sine  qua  non. 

The  Diet  had  been  summoned  for  April  8th.  It  was  soon 
after  postponed  to  the  1st  of  May,  and  at  this  later  date,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  delay  of  the  Emperor  in  appearing,  the  arti- 
cles of  Luther,  on  which  the  Confession  was  afterwards  based, 
would  themselves  have  been  offered.  As  it  was,  it  was  need- 
ful  to  be  ready  at  any  hour  for  the  approach  of  Charles.  The 
letter  of  the  Elector  implies  that  the  original  of  the  Confession 
was  sent  to  Luther.  Great  care  was  taken  to  prevent  copies 
from  being  multiplied,  as  the  enemies  were  eager  to  see  it. 
Even  on  June  25th,  the  day  of  its  presentation,  the  Latin  Con- 
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fession,  in  Melanchthon'a  own  handwriting,  was  given  to  the 

Emperor. 
With  this  letter  of  the  Elector  was  sent  a  letter  from 

Melanchthon  addressed  "to  Martin   Luther,  his     MeL.nchth.M,'. 

moat  dear  father."  In  it  he  says:  ''Our  Apology  ^-^^^^  '>^  May 
is  «cnt  to  you,  although  it  is  more  properly  a  Con- 
fession, for  the  Emperor  will  have  no  time  for  protracted  dis- 
cnseion*  Nevertheless,  I  have  said  those  things  which  1 
thought  most  profitable  or  fitting.  With  this  design  I  have 
embraced  nearly  all  the  articles  of  faith,  for  Eck  has  put  forth 
the  most  diabolical  slanders  against  us,  to  which  I  wished  to 
oppose  a  remedy.  I  request  you,  in  accordance  with  your  own 
spirit,  to  decide  concerning  the  whole  writing  {Pro  tuo  spirit h 
de  toto  scripto  statues.)  A  question  is  referred  to  yoii^  to  which 
I  greatly  desire  an  answer  from  you.  What  if  the  Emperor 
. .  should  prohibit  our  ministers  from  preaching  at  Augsburg? 
I  have  answered  that  we  should  yield  to  the  wish  of  the  Em- 
peror, in  whose  city  we  are  guests.  But  our  old  man  is  diffi- 
cult to  soften."  (The  "  old  man  "  is  either  the  Elector  John, 
80  called  to  distinguish  him  from  his  son,  John  Frederick,  or 
the  old  Chancellor  Briick.)  "  Whatever  therefore  you  think, 
I  beg  that  you  will  write  it  in  German  on  separate  paper. ^^ 

What  Luther  was  to  write  was  his  judgment  both  as  to  the 
Confession  and  the  question  about  preaching,  and  the  "  sepa- 
rate paper,"  on  which  he  was  particularly  requested  to  write, 
must  mean  separate  from  that  which  held  the  Confession.  One 
probable  reason  why  Luther  was  so  particularly  requested  not, 
as  was  very  much  his  wont,  to  write  upon  the  margin,  was, 
that  this  original  draft  of  the  Confession  might  have  been 
needed  for  presentation  to  the  Emperor.  The  original  of  Lu- 
ther's  replies  to  the  Elector  on  both  points  (for  to  the  Elector 
and  not  to  Melanchthon  they  were  to  be  made,  and  were  made,) 
still  remains.  Both  are  together  —  neither  is  on  the  margin 
of  anything,  but  both  are  written  just  as  Melanchthon  specially 
requested,  **  in  German,"  and  on  "  separate  paper."  *    It  shows 

*Cceleitinu8f  i.,  p.  40.    Luther's  Epistol.  supplem.  Buddei,  93.    Salig.  Hist,  d 
^iig.  Conf.,  i.  169.    Cjprian,  Beylage  xiv.  £x  Autographo.     Luther*s  Briefe:  Dt 
^etie  (Lett.  1213)  himself  compared  the  original  in  the  Weimar  Archives. 
15 
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the  inteii8C8t  desire  to  have  the  assurance  doubly  sure  of  Lu 
ther's  concurrence,  that  under  all  the  pressure  of  haste,  th< 
orijscinal  of  the  Confession  was  sent  him. 

That  the  highest  importance  was  attached  to  Luther's  judg 
ment  on  this  form  of  the  Confession,  is  furthermore  proved  bi 
the  fact  that  after  the  Confession  was  despatched,  (May  11, 
everything  was  suspended  at  Augsburg^  till  he  should  be  bean 
from.  "On  the  16th  of  May,  the  Elector  indicated  to  tb 
other  States,  that  the  Confession  was  ready,  but  was  not  entire!; 
closed  up,  but  bad  been  sent  to  Luther  for  examination.' 
Shortly  after,  Luther's  reply  of  May  15,  heartily  indorsing  tb 
Confession,  without  the  change  of  a  word,  was  received  a 
Augsburg.* 

It  is  called  ^^form  of  Confession,"  in  the  Elector's  letter  t< 
Luther,  because  the  matter  of  the  Confession  had  been  preparer 
by  Luther  himself.  Melanchtbon's  work  was  but  to  revise  tha 
matter,  and  give  it  "  form,"  which  revised  form  was  to  be  sul 
jected  to  the  examination  of  all  the  Lutheran  authorities  an( 
divines  at  Augsburg,  and  especially  to  Luther. 

As  to  the  articles  of  faith,  and  the  abuses  to  be  corrected 
the  matter  of  the  Confession  was  already  finished  and  furni8be< 
—  much  of  it  direct  from  Luther's  hand,  and  all  of  it  with  hi 
tjo-operation  and  approval.  It  was  only  as  to  the  "  form,"  tb 
selection  among  various  abuses,  the  greater  or  less  amplitud 
of  treatment,  that  all  the  questions  lay.  The  "  form  of  Cor 
fession  "  sent  on  May  11th  was  the  Augsburg  Confession,  suh 
stantially  identical  with  it  as  a  whole,  and,  in  all  that  is  reall; 
essential  to  it,  verbally  identical.  We  have  copies  of  it  s 
nearly  at  the  stage  at  which  it  then  was  as  to  know  that  thi 
is  the  case.  Melanchtbon's  letter  expressly  declares  that  near! 
all  the  articles  of  faith  had  been  treated,  and  the  Augsburj 
Confession,  in  its  most  finished  shape,  only  professes  to  giv 
"  about  the  sum  of  the  doctrines  held  by  us." 

But  we  need  not  rest  in  inferences,  however  strong,  in  regar< 
to  this  matter.  We  have  direct  evidence  from  Melanchtho: 
himself,  which  will  be  produced,  that  Luther  did  decide,  befor 
itfl  presentation,  upon  what,  in  Melanchtbon's  judgment,  wa 

*  Corpus  Reform.,  No.  700.     Eollner,  pp.  171.  175. 
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the 'Augsburg  Confession  itself.  His  words  prove  that  the 
changes  which  Luther  did  not  see  were  purely  those  of  niceties 
of  style,  or  of  a  more  ample  elaboration  of  a  very  few  points, 
mainly  on  the  abuses  ;  in  fact,  that  Luther's  approval  had  been 
given  to  the  Confession,  and  that  without  it  the  Colifession 
never  would  have  been  presented. 

The  Elector's  letter  of  May  11th  was  answered  by  Luther, 
who  heartily  indorsed  the  Confession  sent  him,  without  the 
change  of  a  word.  Nothing  was  taken  out,  nothing  was  added, 
nothing  was  altered.  He  speaks  admiringly,  not  reprovingly, 
oftlie  moderation  of  its  style,  and  confesses  that  it  had  a  gen- 
tleness of  manner  of  which  he  was  not  master. 

As  the  Emperor  still  lingered,  Melanchthon  used  the  time  to 
improve,  here  and  there,  the  external  form  of  the  Confession. 
He  loved  the  most  exquisite  accuracy  and  delicacy  of  phrase, 
and  never  ceased  filing  on  his  work.  What  topics  should  be 
handled  under  the  head  of  abuses,  was  in  the  main  perfectly 
understood,  and  agreed  upon  between  him  and  Luther.  The 
draft  of  the  discussion  of  them  w^as  largely  from  Luther's 
hand,  and  all  of  it  was  indorsed  by  him. 

The  main  matters  were  entirely  settled,  the  principles  were 
fixed,  and  the  questions  which  arose  were  those  of  style,  of 
selection  of  topics,  of  the  mode  of  treating  them,  or  of  expedi- 
ency, in  which  the  faith  was  not  involved.  In  regard  to  this, 
Luther  speedily  hears  again  from  his  son  in  the  Gospel. 

May  22d,  Melanchthon  wrote  to  Luther:*  "  In  the  Apol- 
og)',  we  daily  change  many  things ;  the  article  on  Vows,  as  it 
^as  more  meagre  than  it  should  be,  I  have  re-  M»i«n«bthon's 
^oved,  and  supplied  its  place  with  a  discussion  a  i^tU'rufMay22. 
'ittle  more  full,  on  the  same  point.  I  am  now  treating  of  the 
l^wer  of  the  keys  also.  I  wish  you  would  run  over  the 
Articles  of  Faith  ;  if  you  think  there  is  no  defect  in  them,  we 
^^11  treat  of  the  other  points  as  we  best  may  {utcunque.)  For 
they  are  to  be  changed  from  time  to  time,  and  adapted  to  the 
"Circumstances."  In  the  same  letter  he  begs  Luther  to  write  to 
•^^rge,  Duke  of  Saxony,  because  his  letter  would  carry  deci- 
^ve  weight  with  him :  "  there  is  need  of  your  letters." 

*  Corpus  Reformatorum,  ii.  Epist.,  No.  680. 
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This  letter  shows : 

1.  That  MelaTiehthon  desired  Luther  to  know  all  that  he 
was  doing. 

2.  That  the  Articles  of  Faith  were  finished,  and  that  the 
changes  were  confined  to  the  Articles  on  Ahuses. 

3.  That  in  the  discussions  on  Abuses,  there  were  many  ques- 
tions which  would  have  to  be  decided  as  the  occasions,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  would  determine  them. 

From  three  to  four  days  seems  to  have  been  the  ordinary 
time  of  the  letter-carrier  between  Augsburg  and  Coburg.  The 
Elector  sent  the  Confession  May  11th.  Luther  replied  May 
loth,  probably  the  very  day  he  received  it ;  his  reply  probably 
reachecl  Augsburg  May  20th,  and  two  days  after,  Melanchthon 
sends  him  the  Articles  of  Faith,  with  the  elaboration  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  interval,  and  informs  him  of  what  he 
had  been  doing,  and  designs  to  do. 

In  part,  on  the  assumption  that  Luther  was  not  permitted 
to  receive  this  letter,  a  theory  was  built  by  Riickert,  a  Ration- 
alistic writer  of  Germany,  that  the  Augsburg  Confession  was 
meant  to  be  a  compromise  with  Rome,  and  that  it  was  feared 
that  if  Luther  were  not  kept  in  the  dark  he  would  spoil  the 
scheme.  But  even  if  Luther  did  not  receive  Melanchthon 'a 
letter  and  the  Articles  of  May  22d,  we  deny  that  the  rational 
solution  would  be  that  they  were  fraudulently  held  back  by 
the  friends  of  the  Confession  at  Augsburg.  Grant  that  Lu- 
ther never  received  them.  What  then  ?  The  retention  of  them 
would  have  been  an  act  of  flagrant  inmiorality ;  it  was  need- 
less, and  foolish,  and  hazardous  ;  it  is  in  conflict  with  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  great  princes  and  leaders,  political  and 
theological,  who  were  as  little  disposed  as  Luther,  to  compro- 
mise any  principle  with  Rome.  The  FJector  and  Briick  were 
on  some  points  less  disposed  to  be  yielding  than  Luther.  The 
theory  is  contradicted  by  the  great  body  of  facts,  which  show 
that  Luther,  though  absent  in  body,  was  the  controlling  spirit 
at  Augsburg.  It  is  contradicted  by  the  Confession  itself, 
which  is  a  presentation,  calm  in  manner,  but  mighty  in  the 
matter,  in  which  it  overthrows  Popery  from  the  very  founda- 
tion.    It  is  contradicted  by  the  fierce  replies  of  the  Papists  in 
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tLeCoiiDcil,  by  the  assaults  of  Popery  upon  it  through  all  time, 
b)'  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  whose  main  polemical 
reference  is  to  it.  It  is  contradicted  by  the  enthusiastic  admi- 
ration which  Luther  felt,  and  expressed  again  and  again,  for 
the  Confession. 

The  millions  of  our  purified  churches  have  justly  regarded 
it  for  ages  as  the  great  bulwark  against  Rome,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  whole  Protestant  world  has  been  a  unit  as  to 
its  fundamentally  Evangelical  and  Scriptural  character  over 
against  Rome.  Its  greatest  defenders  have  been  the  most  able 
assailants  of  Popery. 

It  might  as  well  be  assumed  that  the  Bible  is  a  compromise 
with  the  Devil,  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  excluded  from 
aiding  in  its  production,  lest  he  should  embarrass  the  proceed- 
ings, as  that  the  Augsburg  Confession  is,  or  was  meant  to  be, 
a  compromise  with  Popery,  and  that  Luther  was  consequently 
prevented  from  having  a  share  in  producing  it. 

If  the  letter  really  never  reached  Luther,  the  theory  that  it 
was  fraudulently  kept  at  Augsburg  by  the  friends  of  the  Con- 
fession, that  the  whole  thing  was  one  of  the  meanest,  and  at 
the  same  time,  most  useless  crimes  ever  committed,  is  so  ex- 
treme, involves  such  base  wickedness  on  the  part  of  its  porixj- 
tratore,  that  nothing  but  the  strongest  evidences  or  the  most 
overwhelming  presumptions  justify  a  man  in  thinking  such  an 
explanation  possible. 

If  this  letter,  or  others,  never  reached  Luther,  it  is  to  be 
attributed  either  to  the  imperfect  mode  of  transmission,  in 
which  letters  were  lost,  miscarried,  or  destroyed  by  careless  or 
fraudulent  carriers,  of  which  bitter  complaints  constantly  occur 
in  the  letters  of  Luther  and  others  at  that  time,  or  if  there 
were  any  steps  taken  to  prevent  Luther's  letters  reaching  him, 
tuese  steps  would  be  taken  by  the  Romanists,  who  were  now 
gathering  in  increasing  force  at  Augsburg.  The  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  communicating  with  Luther  increased,  as  his  being 
at  Coburg  was  kept  secret  from  his  enemies,  and  at  his  request, 
in  a  letter  which  we  shall  quote,  was  kept  secret  in  June  even 
from  the  body  of  his  friends. 
So  much  for  the  theory,  granting  its  fact  for  argument's  sake. 
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But  the  fact  is  that  Luther  did  receive  Melanchthon's  letter 
of  the  22d.  The  letter  was  not  lost,  but  appears  in  all  the 
editions  of  Melanchthon's  letters,  entire,*  and  in  the  earliest 
histories  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  without  a  hint,  from  the 
beginning  up  to  Riickert's  time,  that  it  had  not  been  received. 
When  we  turn  to  Luther's  letters,  complaining  of  the  silence 
of  his  friends,  we  find  no  evidence  that  Melanchthon's  letter 
had  not  been  received.  They  create,  on  the  contrary,  the 
strongest  presumption  that  it  had  been  received.  As  it  was 
sent  at  once,  (Melanchthon  says  that  he  had  hired  a  letter-car- 
rier before  he  began  the  letter,)  it  would  reach  Luther  about 
May  25th. 

Luther's  letter  of  June  1st  to  Jacob  Probst,  in  Bremen,t 
shows  that  he  had  intelligence  of  the  most  recent  date  from 
Augsburg,  that  he  was  sharing  in  the  cares  and  responsibilities 
of  what  was  then  passing :  "  Here,  also,  I  am  occupied  with 
business  for  God,  and  the  burden  of  the  whole  empire  rests 
upon  us."  He  then  uses,  in  part,  the  very  language  of  Melanch- 
thon's letter  of  May  22d,  as  to  the  time  when  the  Emperor 
would  be  at  Augsburg.:}:  He  quotes  from  that  letter  Melanch- 
thon's very  words  in  regard  to  Mercurinus :  §  "  He  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  violent  councils  —  that  it  had  appeared  at 
Worms  what  violent  councils  would  do.  He  desired  the 
affairs  of  the  Church  to  be  peacefully  arranged."  He  closes 
his  account  of  things  at  Augsburg  by  saying:  "You  have  an 
account  of  matters  now  as  they  are  to-day  ^t  Augsburg  "  (Jiodie 
ha  bet.) 

Luther  did  receive  Melanchthon's  letter  of  the  22d,  and  on 
June  1st  quotes  largely  from  it. 

Up  to  this  time,  too,  there  is  no  complaint  of  suspension  of 

*  In  the  original  Latin,  in  Corpus  Reform.,  iL,  No.  698.  In  German,  in  Waloh's 
Luther's  Werke,  xvi.,  No.  927. 

t  De  Wette's  Briefe.  No.  1217.     Buddeus,  SuppL,  No.  123. 

:( Melanchthon  :  vix  ante  Pentecosten.     Luther:  forte  ad  Pentecosten. 

JMelanc. :  Nolle  se  violentis  consiliis  interesse.  Luth.:  Se  nolle  interesse 
violentis  consiliis.  Mel. :  Wormatise  apparuisse,  quam  nihil  proficiant  violenta 
consilia.  Luth. :  WormatisB  vidissct,  quid  effioerent  violenta  consilia.  Mel. : 
Vir  summus  Mercurinus.  Luth. :  Summus  Mercurinus.  Mel. :  Res  ecclesias* 
ticee  rite  const ituerentur.     Luth.  :  Ecclesise  res  cum  pace  constitui. 
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coimnunication  with  Augsburg,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  re- 
ports up  to  the  day  on  which  he  writes. 

Od  June  2d,  Luther  writes  to  Melanehthon.*  There  is  no 
word  of  complaint  in  this  letter  of  any  silence  on  the  part  of 
Melanchthon,  or  of  others  at  Augsburg.  He  complains  that 
he  is  80  overrun  with  visitors  as  to  be  compelled  to  leave  Co- 
bargfor  a  day,  to  create  the  impression  that  he  is  no  longer 
there.  "  I  beg  of  you,  and  the  others  with  you,  in  future  to 
speak  and  write  so  that  no  one  will  seek  me  here  any  longer ; 
for  I  wish  to  remain  concealed^  and  to  have  you,  at  the  same 
time,  to  keep  me  concealed,  both  in  your  words  and  letters.^^ 
He  then  speaks  of  the  report  that  the  Emperor  would  not  come 
to  Augsburg  at  all,  and  of  his  deep  anxiety.  This  letter  shows 
what  was  the  subject  of  Luther's  intense  solicitude  on  the  fol- 
lowiug  days.  A  thousand  alarming  rumors  reached  him,  and 
he  was  anxious  to  hear,  by  every  possible  opportunity,  froni 
Augsburg ;  at  the  same  time,  wishing  to  be  concealed,  he  had 
requested  Melanchthon  and  his  other  friends  to  avoid  sending 
letters  in  a  way  that  would  make  it  known  that  he  was  at  Co- 
hurg.  These  two  facts  help  to  solve  Luther's  great  solicitude 
to  hear  news,  and  also,  in  part,  as  we  have  said,  to  account  for 
the  irregularity  in  his  receiving  letters,  as  they  would,  in 
accordance  with  his  direction  of  June  2d,  be  sent  with  secrecy. 
In  Luther's  letter  of  June  5th,  he  complains  not  that  there 
had  been  a  long  delay,  but  that  they  did  not  write  by  every 
opportunity.  These  were  sometimes  quite  frequent.  In  some 
cases  more  than  one  opportunity  occurred  in  a  day.  None  of 
Luther's  anxiety  is  about  the  Confession.  In  Luther's  letter 
to  Melanchthon,  of  June  7th,  he  complains  of  the  silence  of  his 
friends  at  Augsburg,  but  in  a  pla}jfal  tone.  In  his  letter  of 
June  19th,  to  Cordatus,t  he  says:  "  We  have  no  news  from 
Augsburg.  Our  friends  at  Augsburg  write  us  none."  In  his 
letter  to  Gabriel  Zwilling,:j:  June  19th,  he  says :  "  You  will, 
perbaps,  get  the  news  from  Bernhard,  for  our  friends  have  not 

*D«Wette,Briefe,No.  1219.     Buddeus,  No.  124.     In  Germaa,   Walch  xvi.,  p. 
2826. 

tD«  Wett6,Briefe,  No.  1229.     Buddeus.  No.  125.     Walch  xvi.  288a 
tDe  Wette,  No.  1280.     Buddeus,  No.  126.     Walch  xvi.  2836. 
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answered  our  letters  through  the  whole  month,"  (June.)  La — 
ther's  letter  of  Jane  20th^  to  Justus  Jonas,*  gives  direct  evi — 
denee  how  long  the  interruption  of  correspondence  continued^ 
"  Your  letters  have  come  at  last,  my  Jonas,  after  we  were  well 
fretted  for  three  whole  weeks  with  your  silence."  The  period^ 
therefore,  does  not  embrace  May  22d,  but  only  the  first  three 
weeks  in  June.  There  is  no  reason  whatever,  therefore,  for 
doubting  that  Luther  received  Melanchthon's  letter,  and  the 
Articles  of  Faith  of  May  22d.  On  June  1st,  the  Elector,  John, 
sent  Luther  secret  advices  of  an  important  proposition  which 
he  had  received  from  the  Emperor.  If,  therefore,  there  were 
any  furtive  and  dishonorable  course  pursued  toward  Luther, 
the  causes  and  results  of  it  must,  in  some  special  manner,  be 
found  between  the  Elector's  secret  advices  of  June  1st  and  the 
letter  to  Luther  from  Augsburg,  June  15th ;  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  course  of  events  to  suggest  any  such  reason, 
even  if  there  were  a  fact  which  seemed  to  require  something  of 
the  sort  —  but  there  is  no  such  fact.  On  the  contrary,  we  shall 
produce  a  fact  which  will  sweep  away  all  necessity  for  any  fur- 
ther discussion  of  this  point. 

We  have  seen,  Ist,  that  the  Confession  was  sent  by  the 
Elector,  May  11th,  to  Luther,  at  Coburg,  for  his  written  judg- 
ment upon  it,  in  its  Jirst  form. 

2d.  That  it  was  sent  again,  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month, 
by  Melanchthon,  and  was  received  by  Luther,  in  its  second 
form. 

3d.  We  shall  now  show  that  it  was  sent  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  its  complete  shape  to  Luther,  for  a  third  time^  before  it  was 
delivered,  and  was  approved  by  him  in  what  may  probably  be 
called  \t^  final  form. 

The  evidence  to  which  we  shall  appeal  is  that  of  Melanch- 
thon himself.  It  is  first  found  in  the  Preface  to  his  Body  of 
Christian  Doctrine,  (Corpus  Doctrinoe,)  1560,  and  also  in  the 
Preface  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Wittenberg  edition  of  his 
works  in  folio.  It  is  reprinted  in  the  Corpus  Reformatorum, 
vol.  ix.jXo.  6932.  He  there  says,  in  giving  a  history  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession : 

*  De  Wette,  No.  1232.     Buddeus,  No.  127. 
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L  "I  brought  together  the  principal  points  of  the  Confes- 
rion,  embracing  pretty  nearly  the  sum  of  the  doctrine  of  our 
Churches." 

n.  "  I  assumed  nothing  to  myself,  for  in  the  presence  of  the 
Princeiand  other  officials,  and  of  the  preachers,  it  was  discussed 
and  determined  upon  in  regular  course,  sentence  by  sentence." 
ni.  "  The  complete  form  of  the  Confession  was  subsequently 
[ddnde)  sent  to  Luther,  who  wrote  to  the  Princes  that  he  had 
read  the  Confession  and  approved  it.  That  these  things  were 
80  done,  the  Princes,  and  other  honest  and  learned  men,  yet 
lidng^weM  remember." 

IV.  "  After  this  {postea^  before  the  Emperor  Charles,  in  a 
great  assemblage  of  the  Princes,  this  Confession  was  read." 

This  extract  shows,  1,  that  this  complete  Confession  —  the 
^<^a  forma  —  the  Articles  on  Doctrines  and  Abuses,  as  con- 
ti^ted  with  any  earlier  and  imperfect  form  of  the  Confession, 
'^aa  sabmitted  to  Luther. 

2.  This  is  wholly  distinct  from  Luther's  indorsement  of  the 

Confession  as  sent  May  11th,  for  that  was  not  the  "  totafonna^" 

t^nt  relatively  unfinished ;  that  had  not  been  discussed  before 

r*rinces,  officials,  and  preachers,  for  they  were  not  yet  at  Augs- 

*^urg.    Nor  was  it  then  meant  that  the  Confession  should  be 

ttade  in  the  name  of  all  the  Evangelical  States.     It  was  to  be 

limited  to  Saxony.     Luther's  reply  to  the  letter  of  May  11th 

'^as  not  to  the  Princes,  but  to  John  alone.     Up  to  May  11th, 

the  Elector  (with  his  suite)  was  the  only  one  of  the  Princes  at 

Augsburg.     On  the  12th,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  came  ;  on 

the  loth  the  Nurembergers.     Not   until  after  May  22d  did 

^Iwit  conference  and  discussion  take  place,  of  which  Molanch- 

thon  speaks.     After  the  whole  form  of  the  Confession  h  i<l  been 

decided  upon,  it  was  sent  to  Luther,  received  his  final  indorse- 

''»ent,  and  was  presented  to  Charles.     This  complete  form  was 

i^lentical  in  matter  with  the  Confession  as  exhibited,  although 

verbal  changes  were  made  by  Melanchthon  up  to  the  very  time 

0^  its  delivery. 

^Luther's  opinion  of  the  Augsburg  Confession^  we  propose 
^  iet  Luther  speak  for  himself. 
!•  1530,  May  15.     In  Luther's  reply  to  the  Elector,  he  says : 
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"  I  have  read  the  Apology  (Confession,)  of  Philip,  from  wjfr 
ning  to  end  ;  it  pleases  me  exceedingly  well,  and  I  know  i 
nothing  by  which  I  could  better  it,  or  change  it,  nor  wonMl 

Lutii*Ts  npin-  ^  fitted  to  do  it,  for  I  cannot  move  so  moderatcJj 
ion  of  the  Aug*-  and  gently.     May  Christ  our  Lord  help,  that* 

urg  on  .♦.ion.  ^^^^  brfng  forth  much  and  great  frait,  as  wekj* 
and  pray.     Amen."* 

These  words  of  admiration  for  Melanchthon's  great  gifhi 
came  from  Luther's  inmost  heart.  Less  than  six  months  bef* 
he  had  written  to  Jonas :  f  "  All  the  Jeromes,  Hillarys,  vi 
Macariuses  together,  are  not  worthy  to  unloose  the  thong fll 
Philip's  sandal.  What  have  the  whole  of  them  together  don 
which  can  l>e  compared  with  one  year  of  Philip's  teaching^c 
to  his  one  book  of  Common  Places  ?  "  Had  Luther  been  i 
Augsburg,  he  would  have  allowed  the  work  of  finishing  "  tl 
for  in  of  the  Confession"  to  be  given  to  no  other  hands  tlu 
Melanchthon's.  "  I  prefer,"  he  says,  "  Melanchthon's  books 
my  own,  and  would  rather  have  them  circulated  than  mir 
I  was  born  to  battle  with  conspirators  and  devils,  thereforen 
books  are  more  vehement  and  warlike.  It  is  my  work  to  te 
up  the  stumps  and  dead  roots,  to  cut  away  the  thorns,  to  i 
up  the  marehes.  I  am  the  rough  forester  and  pioneer.  Bi 
Melauchthon  moves  gently  and  calmly  along,  with  his  ric 
gifts  from  God's  own  hand,  building  and  planting,  sowing ar 
watering.  "J 

2.  Between  June  8th  and  25th,  we  have  Melanchthon's  d€ 
laration,cited  in  our  former  extracts,  as  to  Luther's  approval ' 
the  Confession  in  the  form  it  took  after  the  discussion. 

3.  June  3d.     Luther  to  Melanchthon  :  "  I  yesterday  re-r^ 
your  Apology  entire,  wdth  care  [diligenter^)  and  it  pleases 
exceedingly."  § 

4.  July  0th,  to  Ilausman :  J  he  speaks  lovingly  of  "  our  O 
fession  which  our  Philip  hath  prepared." 

♦  Luther'8  Briefe.  De  Wette,  1213,  Walch  xvi,  785.  In  Latin:  Coelestinu 
40,  Baddeus  93.     In  French  :  (Le  Cop's)  Chytracus.  p.  29. 

t  Buddeus,  No.  100.  J  Pref.  to  Melanchthon  on  Colossiang. 

I  In  Latin  :  De  Wette,  No.  1243.  Buddeus,  No.  137.  German  :  Walch  : 
1082. 

y  Do  Wette,  No.  1246. 
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5.  July  6,  to  Cordatus :  *  "  The  Confespion  of  ours  was  read 
before  the  whole  empire.  I  am  glad  exceedingly  to  have  lived 
to  this  hour,  in  which  Christ  through  his  so  great  CJonfessors, 
in  80  great  an  Assembly,  has  been  preached  in  so  glorious  a 
Confession,  and  that  word  has  been  fulfilled :  '  I  will  speak  of 
thy  testimonies  in  the  presence  of  kings,'  and  this  also  has  been 
fulfilled :  '  and  shall  not  be  ashamed,'  for  '  him  who  confesseth 
me  before  men '  (it  is  the  word  of  him  who  cannot  lie,)  *  I  also 
will  confess  before  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven.'  " 

6.  July  6,  to  the  Cardinal  Albert,  Archbishop  of  Mentz, 
Primate  of  Germany :  f  "  Your  Highness,  as  well  as  the  other 
orders  of  the  empire,  has  doubtless  read  the  Confession,  deliv- 
ered by  ours,  which  I  am  persuaded  is  so  composed,  that  w^ith 
joyous  lips  it  may  say  with  Christ:  'If  I  have  spoken  evil, 
bear  witness  of  the  evil ;  but  if  well,  why  smitest  thou  me?' 
It  shuns  not  the  light,  and  can  sing  with  the  Psalmist :  'I  will 
speak  of  thy  testimonies  before  kings,  and  will  not  be  ashamed.' 
But  I  can  well  conceive  that  our  adversaries  will  by  no  means 
accept  the  doctrine,  but  much  less  are  they  able  to  confute  it. 
I  have  no  hope  whatever  that  we  can  agree  in  doctrine ;  for 
their  cause  cannot  bear  the  light.  Such  is  their  bitterness, 
with  such  hatred  are  they  kindled,  that  they  would  endure 
hell  itself  rather  than  yield  to  us,  and  relinquish  their  new  wis- 
dom. I  know  that  this  our  doctrine  is  true,  and  grounded  in 
the  holy  Scriptures.  By  this  Confession  we  clearly  testify  and 
demonstrate  that  we  have  not  taught  wrongly  or  falsely." 

T.  July  9,  to  Duke  John,  Elector  of  Saxony  : :{:  '•  Our  adver- 
saries thought  they  had  gained  a  great  point  in  having  the 
preaching  interdicted  by  the  Emperor,  but  the  infatuated  men 
^id  not  see  that  by  this  written  Confession,  which  was  offered 
^0  the  Emperor,  this  doctrine  was  more  preached,  and  more 
widely  propagated,  than  ten  preachers  could  have  done  it.  It 
^asa  fine  point  that  our  preachers  were  silenced,  but  in  their 
Btead  came  forth  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  other  princes  and 
lords,  with  the  written  Confession,  and  preached  freely  in  sight 

*De  Weite.  1216.     Walch  xvi,  1083. 

+  De  Wefte.  No.  1247.     Walch  xvi,  1085.     In  Latin  :  Buddeus,  No.  139. 

JDe  Wette,  No.  1050.     Walch  xvi,  909.     Latin  :  Buddeus,  No.  142. 
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of  all,  before  the  Emperor  and  the  whole  empire.  Chrwt  surely 
was  not  silenced  at  the  Diet,  and  mad  as  they  were,  they  were 
compelled  to  hear  more  from  the  Confession,  than  they  would 
have  heard  from  the  preachers  in  a  year.  Paul's  declaration 
was  fulfilled :  '  The  word  of  Qod  is  not  bound :  *  silenced  in  the 
pulpit,  it  was  heard  in  the  palace ;  the  poor  preachers  were  not 
allowed  to  open  their  lips  —  but  great  princes  and  lords  spoke 
it  forth." 

8.  July  9,  to  Jonas:*  "There  will  never  be  agreement 
concerning  doctrine"  (between  the  Evangelical  and  Romish 
Churches,)  "for  how  can  Christ  and  Belial  be  in  concord? 
But  the  first  thing,  and  that  the  greatest  at  this  Council  has 
been,  that  Christ  has  been  proclaimed  in  a  public  and  glorious 
Confession  ;  he  has  been  confessed  in  the  light  and  to  their  face, 
so  that  they  cannot  boast  that  we  fled,  or  that  we  feared,  or 
concealed  our  faith.  My  only  unfulfilled  desire  about  it  is 
that  I  was  not  present  at  this  noble  Confession.  I  have  been 
like  the  generals  who  could  take  no  part  in  defending  Vienna 
from  the  Turks.  But  it  is  my  joy  and  solace  that  meanwhile 
my  Vienna  was  defended  by  others." 

9.  July  15.  Luther  addresses  a  letter  to  his  "  most  dear 
brother  in  Christ,  Spalatine,  steadfast  Confessor  of  Christ  at 
Augsburg ;"t  and  again,  July  20th,"  to  Spalatine,  faithful 
servant  and  Confessor  of  Christ  at  Augsburg.":]: 

10.  July  20,  to  Melanchthon:  "It  was  a  great  aflliction  to  me 
that  I  could  not  be  present  with  you  in  the  body  at  that  most 
beautiful  and  holy  Confession  of  Christ "  §  {pulchemvia  et  Sanctis- 
sima.)  August  3d,  he  sends  a  letter  to  Melanchthon,  "  his  most 
dear  brother  in  Christ,  and  Confessor  of  the  Lord  at  Augsburg." 

11.  But  perhaps  nowhere  has  Luther's  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion for  the  Augsburg  Confession  blazed  up  more  brightly  than 
in  his  eloquent  summary  of  what  our  Confessors  had  done  at 
the  Diet.  It  is  in  the  last  letter  he  wrote  to  Melanchthon, 
before  they  again  met  at  Coburg  (September  15th):"  You  have 
confessed  Christ,  you  have  oftered  peace,  you  have  obeyed  the 
Emperor,  you  have  endured  injuries,  you  have  been  drenched 

*  De  Wette,  No.  1261.     Walch  xvi,  1098.  J  Buddcus,  No.  164. 

t  Buddeus,  No.  160.  2  Buddeus,  No.  156. 
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in  their  revilings,  you  have  not  returned  evil  for  evil.  In 
brief,  you  have  worthily  done  God's  holy  work  as  becometh 
Baints.  Be  glad  then  in  the  Lord,  and  exult,  ye  righteous. 
Long  have  ye  borne  witness  in  the  world,  look  up  and  lift  up 
your  heads,  for  your  redemption  draweth  nigh.  Iioill  canonize 
yon  as  faithful  members  of  Christy  and  what  greater  glory  can  ye 
hare  than  to  have  yielded  Christ  faithful  service,  and  shown 
yourself  a  member  worthy  of  him  ?  " 

12.  In  his  Table  Talk  Luther  said:  "Such  is  the  efficacy 
and  power  of  God's  word,  that  the  more  it  is  persecuted,  the 
more  it  flourishes  and  spreads.  Call  to  mind  the  Diet  at  Augs- 
burg, where  the  last  trumpet  before  the  judgment-day  sounded. 
How  the  whole  world  then  raged  against  our  doctrine !  Our 
doctrine  and  faith  were  brought  forth  to  light  in  our  Confes- 
sion. Our  doctrines  fell  into  the  souls  of  many  of  the  noblest 
men,  and  ran  like  sparks  in  tinder.  They  were  kindled,  and 
kindled  others.  Thus  our  Confession  and  Defence  came  forth 
in  the  highest  glory."  * 

18.  In  the  year  1533,  f  Luther  united  in  demanding  of  can- 
didates as  a  pre-requisite  to  entering  the  ministry,  the  declara- 
tion, "  that  they  embraced  the  uncorrupted  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel,  and  so  understood  it,  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  Apostles', 
Xicene,  and  Athanasian  Creeds,  and  as  it  is  repeated  in  the 
Confession,  which  our  Churches  offered  to  the  Emperor  at  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg,  1530,  and  the  promise  that  with  God's  help 
they  will  remain  steadfast  in  that  conviction  to  the  end,  and 
will  faithfully  perform  their  duty  in  the  Church." 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  Melanchthon  himself  considered  the 
Confession  as  rather  Luther's  than  his  own,  and  called  it "  the 
Confession  of  the  revered  Doctor  Luther."  J 

This,  then,  is  the  result  of  the  whole:  The  Holy  Ghost  in 
His  ordinary  illumination  through  the  Word,  is  the  true 
•onrce  and  original  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  ;  its  secondary 
•ource  is  the  whole  Evangelical  Church  of  1530,  the  main  organ 

*Uipi.,  xj;,  200.     Ti8cbred«n  ( FoBrstemaoD, )  ir,  854 

t  Buddeu8,  No.  178. 

}  Melanchthon  Orat  (1553.)    Pref.  to  ConfeBsio  Bootrintt,  1561,  in  Corp.  Ref., 
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of  whose  utterance  was,  as  to  the  matter  and  the  substance  ^yf 
the  form,  Luther ;  as  to  the  finish  and  grace  of  the  forMXi, 
Melanchthon:  both  acting  with  the  advice,  co-labor,  and  fuall 
approval  of  the  clerical  and  lay  representatives  of  the  ChureTn. 
Just  as  we  accept  this  or  that  point  of  view,  we  may  say  th  ^^^ 
the  Augsburg  Confession   is   the  work    of  the  Evangelic  ^ 
Church,  or  of  the  theologians  and  laymen  at  Augsburg,  or  c^^ 
Melanchthon,  or  of  Luther.     "  The  Confession  of  ours,"  "  01 
Confession  which   our  Philip  prepared,"  "your  Confession 
"my  Confession,"  are  all  terms  employed  by  Luther, 
these  statements  are  true,  and  perfectly  harmonious — just 
we  may  say  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  the  woi 
of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  or  of  the  Continental  Congress,  or 
its  Committee,  or  of  Thomas  Jefferson.     Melanchthon,  thei 
was  by  pre-eminence  the  composer  of  the  Confession,  not  as 
private  individual,  but  as  chief  of  a  body  of  advisers,  withoic:^  ^^. 


whose  concurrence  nothing  was  fixed,*  Luther,  by  pre-emi-^^^ 
nence,  as  the  divinely  called  representative  of  the  Church,  it^  -^. 
author.  Hence  all  candid  writers  have  most  heartily  iir^  ^^^ 
dorsed  Luther's  own  declaration,  in  which  he  not  only  claim 
the  Augsburg  Confession  as  in  one  sense  his  own,  but  ranks  i 
among  bis  most  precious  works :  f  "  The  Catechism,  the  Ex] 
sition  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Aug^urg  Covfessior^ 
are  mine.^^  This  claim  he  puts  in, in  no  sense  which  conflicts  witlrC  -- 
the  public  character  of  the  document,  or  of  Melanchthon*^ 
great  merit,  as  in  part  the  compiler,  and  as  in  part  the  com^ 
poser  of  the  Confession.  Koellner  adds :  "  And  he  had  the  rights  ^ 
to  say  so."  Weber :j:  says:  "As  to  its  matter,  Luther  was  tho^^^ 
author  of  the  Confession,  not  indeed  the  only  one,  but  the  pri-^^^ 
mary  one."  "  ^felanchthon,"  says  Danz,  §  "  was  the  composer,  ^ 
the  editor,  not  the  author,  (Redacteur,  nicht  Urheber.)  " 

But  are  there  not  a  few  words  of  Luther  in  regard  to  the 
Confession,  which  are  in  conflict  with  this  enthusiastic  ap- 
proval ?     We  reply,  there  is  not  one  word  of  the  kind.     The 

*  Mcltinchthon,  June  26.     '*  I  would  have  changed  more  things  if  my  ooun- 
sellors  would  have  permitted  it." 

t  Werke  (Walch,)  xzii,  4582.     Koellner,  ISl  (45.) 

X  L.  S.  prol.  ad  C.  A.  p.  viii.  (  A.  G.  (  8. 
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whioli  have  been  cited  to  show  that  Luther  >vas  not 
satisfied  with  the  Confession,  in  sorae  respects,  are  the 
following : 

L  June  29,*  (to  Melanchthon.)  "  On  my  side  more  than 
enough  has  been  yielded  in  that  Apology,  which  if  they  refuse, 
I  see  nothing  more  which  I  can  yield,  unless  they  furnish 
clearer  reasons  and  Scripture  proofs  than  I  have  yet  seen  them 
furnish."  In  this  citation  it  is  manifest  that  Luther  does  not 
xnean  that  any  concessions  have  been  made,  by  Lnth«r»t  aliened 
others,  for  him.  It  is  his  own  concessions  of  obj.-cti..nii  to  the 
\^nieh  he  speaks,  concessions  not  of  doctrine  or 
of  principle,  but  of  preferences,  very  dear  to  him,  which 
anight  be  renounced  if  the  truth  itself  were  not  periled. 
''Day  and  night  "  he  adds,  "  I  am  occupied  with  the  matter, 
thinking  over  it,  revolving  it  in  my  mind,  arguing,  searching 
the  entire  Scriptures,  and  there  grows  upon  me  constantly  that 
ftllness  of  assurance,  in  this  our  doctrine,  and  I  am  more  and 
*iore  confirmed  in  the  purpose,  that  I  will  yield  nothing  more, 
«orae  what  may."  "I  am  offended  at  your  writing,  that  in 
this  cause,  you  follow  my  authority.  I  will  not  be,  nor  be 
^lled,  author  in  this  cause.  If  it  is  not  equally  your  cause,  it 
shall  not  be  said  that  it  was  mine,  and  was  imposed  on  you. 
^fitbe  my  cause  alone,  I  will  manage  it  alone."  ''If  we  be 
iiot  the  Church,  or  a  part  of  the  Church,  where  is  the  Church  ? 
If  we  have  not  the  AVord  of  God,  who  has  it  ?  "  *'  As  I  have 
always  written,  so  I  now  write,  I  am  ready  to  concede  to  them 
everything,  provided  only,  that  the  Gospel  be  left  free  to  us. 
But  what  conflicts  with  the  Gospel  I  cannot  concede."  This 
shows  that  Luther  felt  that  no  concession  in  conflict  with  the 
Gospel  had  been  made  in  the  Confession. 

2.  The  letter  of  July3d,t  to  Melanchthon,  is  one  which 
Kuckert,  with  the  prosiness  characteristic  of  the  Rationalistic 
^ind,  is  completely  puzzled  with,  but  he  can  make  nothing  of 

*InUtin:  Epistol.  Mar.  Liith.  Buddeiis,  113.  CoDlestin.  i.  198.  De  Wette, 
^'o.l236.  German:  Jena  (ed.  1666)  40.  Leipz.  xx.  185.  French:  ChytrsBus  (Le 
Cop)  181. 

tUtin:  Ep.  M.  L.  Badd.  127.  Coelestinus,  204.  Qerman:  Walch  xtI.  1082. 
^Wette,N6.  1248. 
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it,  if  it  .be  not  meant  to  censure  the  Confession.  It  must  b€ 
granted,  that  it  opens  in  an  extraordinary  manner  for  a  letter 
of  censure:  "  Yesterday ,  I  read  again  carefully  your  Apology, 
and  it  pleases  me  vehemently."  Now  come  the  supposed  word? 
of  stricture :  "  But  it  errs  and  sins  in  one  thing,  that  it  acts 
contrary  to  the  Holy  Scripture,  where  Christ  says  of  himself. 
*  We  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  us ';  and  falls  upon 
that  reproof  *the  stone  which  the  builders  rejected.'  But 
where  there  is  so  great  blindness  and  obstinacy,  what  can  you 
expect  but  to  be  rejected.  For  they  do  not  grant  us  the  name 
of  builders,  a  name  which  they  arrogate  to  themselves,  and 
with  justice  ;  but  we  ought  to  glory  in  the  name  of  destroyers, 
scatterers,  and  disturbers ;  we  should  glory  in  being  counted 
with  the  wicked,  as  that  stone  itself  was  counted  with  thieves 
and  condemned  with  them."  To  one  familiar  with  Luther's 
style  and  vein  of  thought,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  these 
words  are  ironical :  they  burlesque,  and  hardly  burlesque,  the 
absurd  arguments  and  use  of  texts  of  which  some  of  the 
Romish  Controversialists  of  that  day  were  guilty.  Luther  begins 
by  playfully  personating  such  an  objector.  The  Confession 
will  have  Christ  to  reign  over  us,  but  the  objector  urges  this  is 
contrary  to  Scripture,  which  says :  *  We  will  not  have  t  is  man 
to  reign  over  us.'  The  Confession  moreover  is  reproved  by 
Scripture  for  making  a  corner-stone  of  the  very  thing  which 
the  builders  rejected.  We  are  the  builders,  and  you  reform- 
ers are  the  pullers  down.  The  humor  of  the  passage  consists 
in  making  the  opponents  represent  that  as  approval  which  the 
Scripture  condemns,  that  as  reproach  which  the  Scripture  ap- 
proves, and  in  throwing  upon  them  their  own  claims  to  be  build- 
ers. You  are  the  builders,  no  doubt,  the  builders  who  rejected 
the  stone  which  has  become  the  head-stone  of  the  corner,  in 
the  Confession. 

3.  The  letter  of  July  21,*  to  Justus  Jonas,  speaking  of  the 
question  which  had  been  put,  *  AVhether  the  Confession  had 
more  articles  to  present,'  says :  "  Satan  still  lives,  and  has 
observed  that  your  Apology,  treading  softly,  has  passed  ovei 

»  LHtin  :  Bu'ld.  160.     Coelestinus,  233.     German:  Waloh  ZTi.  2848.    De  Welti 
No.  1266. 
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the  Article  of  Purgatory,  of  the  "Worship  of  the  Saints,  and 
most  of  all  of  the  Pope  as  Antichrist.   Unhappy  Emperor,  if  he 
proposes  to  give  up  the  Diet  to  listeni  ng  to  confutations  of  Luther, 
as  if  the  present  Apology  did  not  give  them  enough  to  answer." 
This  iQeans  that  although  the  Confession,  by  not  making  a 
lonjar  enumeration  of  abuses,  had  led  to  this  demand,  yet  that 
it  ha<l  quite  enough.     The  words  moreover,  in  the  most  unfa- 
vorable sense,   would   only  show   that   Luther   wished   that 
among  the  Articles  of  Abuses  there  should  have  been  a  decla- 
ration that  the  Pope  is  Antichrist,  and  a  full  handling  of  the 
doctrine  of  Saint- Worship  and  Purgatory.    But  the  Confession, 
iwa  conjoint  public  document,  could  only  discuss  what  a  ma- 
jority of  those  who  were  to  unite  in  it  thought  best  to  present, 
^lelanchthon  himself  was  overruled  in  regard  to  matters  he 
ilesired  to  introduce.     The  Augsburg  Confession  was  no  pri- 
'^ate  document,  but  in  the  labors  of  both  Luther  and  Melanch- 
thon  in  connection  with  it,  both  were  the  organs  of  the  whole 
Church,  and  were  comj)elled  to   sacrifice  their  mere  private 
preferences  to  the  common  judgment.     Every  sentence,  every 
^ord  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  as  it  stands,  embodies  the 
faith  of  Luther,  and  received  his  unqualified,  repeated,  and  en- 
thusiastic assent. 

If,  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Thomas  Jefterson,  in 
jrepariug  his  statement  of  the  political  abuses  which  justified 
<)or  separation  from  Great  Britain,  had  wished  to  specify  one 
crtwomore  than  the  Committee  thought  necessary,  and  which 
^ere  consequently  not  inserted,  it  would  not  weaken  his  claim 
^0  the  authorship  of  that  document.  Nor  would  the  fact,  that 
he  continued  to  think  that  it  would  have  improved  it  to  have 
^pcijified  the  one  or  two  additional  abuses,  afiect  the  conscien- 
tiottjj  heartiness  with  which  he  indorsed  that  document,  nor 

• 

^'^ipair  the  value  of  his  testimony.  But  even  the  preference 
<^f  Luther,  to  which  this  is  a  fair  parallel,  was  but  transient, 
*Qd  he  came  to  see  clearly  what  the  whole  world  has  since 
8een,  that  in  its  silence,  the  Augsburg  Confession  is  a  model  of 
^^(luisite  judgment,  as  in  its  utterances  it  is  a  masterpiece  of 
style. 

The  occasion  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  was  the  command 
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of  the  Emperor,  —  not  that  he  demanded  such  a  Confessi^ 
but  that  under  the  leadings  of  God's  providence  it  grew  c 

o».jc-ct  of  the  ^^  ^^®  summons.  The  last  was  destined  to  beco: 
AiiK«buig  Con-  first,  and  the  first  last.  The  Confessors  the 
selves  did  not  at  first  realize  the  full  value  of  t 
opening  which  had  been  made  for  the  proclamjjtion  of  t 
truth,  but  when  it  dawned  upon  them  they  showed  themseb 
worthy  of  their  great  position.  They  at  first  meant  but 
Apology.  The  faith  they  cherished,  and  the  usages  they  pr 
tised,  they  simply  wished  to  defend  from  the  current  Whi 
This  object  they  did  not  lose  sight  of,  but  it  became  seconda: 
Their  distinctive  object  soon  became  the  setting  forth  thegn 
points  in  the  wliole  system  of  heavenly  truth,  and  the  showi 
how,  in  its  light,  they  had  endeavored  cautiously,  and  gent 
yet  firmly,  to  remove  the  abuses  which  had  arisen  in  t 
Church  of  the  West.  The  Apology  was  transfigured  intc 
Confession.  It  was  not  only  not  meant  to  be  a  compromise  wi 
Popery,  but  it  clearly  showed,  and  was  designed  to  show,  tl 
such  a  compromise  is  impossible.  Our  Reformers  had  ind( 
cherished  a  noble  ho|)e,  which  bitter  experience  was  constan 
rendering  feebler,  that  the  whole  Church  of  the  West, 
deemed  from  the  thrall  of  the  Vo\\q^  might  return  to  her  anci( 
Scriptural  faith,  and,  abjuring  Roman  Catholicism,  attain  oi 
more  to  Christian  Catholicity,  and  become  a  ("ommunion 
saints.  If  such  a  return  had  been  possible,  the  Augsburg  O 
fession,  alike  in  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  its  statement 
doctrine,  the  conservatism  of  its  whole  tone,  its  firmness  a 
its  gentleness,  would  have  helped  to  facilitate  it ;  but  the  brie 
it  made  was  not  meant  to  open  the  way  back  to  error,  but 
aid  men  to  come  over  to  the  pure  faith. 

The  Confession,  in  Latin  and  German,  waa  presented  to  1 

The  losenta-  ^^^^  ^u  Saturday,  June  25th,  1530.  Both  te 
tion  of  the  Con  arc  OHgiuals  *,  neither  text  is  properly  a  translat: 
and  oornmn  of  thc  othcr ;  both  prcscut  precisely  the  same  d 
^^''**  trines,  but  with  verbal  ditierences,  which  make  1 

*  Manuscripts  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  the  Archives.     Of.  KdUner, 
-386. 
A.  Latin  manuscripts.  KoUner  828-829.  Corpus  Reform  at  orum,  zxTi,  218-: 
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^De  an  indispensable  guide  in  the  full  understanding  of  the 

o^W;  both   texts   have,  consequently,  the   same   authority. 

Jle  German  copy  was  the  one  selected,  on  national  grounds, 

^0  be  read  aloud.     Both  copies  were  taken  by  the  Emperor, 

**'io  handed  the  German  to  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  and  retained 

^iie  Latin.     It  is  not  now  known  where  either  of  the  originals 

^^,  nor  with  certaintj'^  that  either  is  in  existence.     In  addition 

to  seven  unauthorized  editions  in  the  year  1530,  the  Confession 

^^as  printed,  under  Melanchthon's  own  direction,  both  in  Latin 

^tid  German,  while  the  Diet  was  still  sitting.    Authorized  edi- 

^  ions  of  this  year,  both  in  Latin  and  German,  are  in  the  hands 

^^  t*  the  writer,  and  have  been  examined  in  preparing  this  work. 

-l"*  lie  Confession  began  to  be  nmltiplied  at  once.     Innumerable 

^^itions  of  the  originals,  and  translations  into  the  chief  lan- 

g  viages  of  Europe  aj)peared.  Its  enemies  have  helped  its  friends 

^  <3  circulate  it,  and  to  preserve  the  re-issues  of  these  originals 

**fom  any  change  involving  more  than  questions  of  purely  lite- 

**ury  interest. 

When  Melanchthon,  in  1540,  issued  a  varied  Edition  of  the 
Lutiu,  though  he  declared  that  the  changes  were  but  verbal, 
^nd  that  he  designed  only  to  state  more  clearly  the  precise 
doctrine  of  the  Confession  in  its  original  shape,  the  clianges 

"^vcre  marked  by  foe  and  friend.     In  Melanchthon's  Edition 

. 

1.  The  Weimar  MS:  (Vin.  Weim.)  cf.  Corp.  Reform.  1.  c.  223.    Kollnor  323. 

'oerBtemanu,  Urkundenb.  i.  444.  Wober  i.  79-81.  The  variatious  are  given  in 

"  eber,  Focrslemann,  Hase,  MUller,  Corp.  Reformat.  —  2.  The  Anspach:  (OnoM. 

-^nsbjutsupra.  — 8.  The  Ilannoverian.  K611ner324.  Weber i.  84. —4.  Hessian  I. 

*^ollner825;  Poerstemann  i.  442,  gives  the  variations.  —  6.  Hessian  ii.  Foerste- 

uianui.  444^  gives  the  variations.  —  6.  Dessau  (Anhalt.)  Cf.  Weber  1.  87,  who  gives 

tUeTariations. — 7.  The  Nuremberg.  Kollner330;  Weber  i.  94,  ^ives  the  variatious. 

"~"  ^- The  Ratisbon.  Ktillner  327  ;  Foerstemann  446,  gives  the  variations  (Reg /^ 

^'  The  WUrxburger,  KoUner  829;  Foerstemann  (i.  446)  gives  the  variations. 

^'  German  Manuscripts. 

^'  The  Mentz  copy  in  the  Protocol!  of  the  Empire.  This  was  long  regarded 
^9  the  original,  and  as  such  found  a  place  in  the  Book  of  Concord  (1580.)  Cf. 
^•^berl  165;  Kollner  806.  —  2.  Spalatin's  (Weimar  i)  —  3.  Weimar  (ii.) —4. 
"'^^  first  Anspach  (i.)  —  5.  The  second  An-^pach  (ii.) — 6.  The  third  Anspach 
("M  — 7.  The  Hannoverian.— 8.  The  Nuremberg. —9.  The  Hessian. —10.  TJie 
Munich  [.Mljnch.]  — 11.  Nordlingen.  — 12.  Augsburg.  Of  all  these  Kollner, 
foerstemann  and  Weber  give  full  descriptions,  and  the  two  latter  the  variations ; 
'oaUo  .Hiiller,  ander  the  text  of  the  Editio  Princeps. 
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of  1531,  trifling  changes  of  a  verbal  nature  had  been  made,  b^t 
in  antithesis  to  both  this  Edition  and  the  Original  of  1580, 
that  of  1540  is  called  the  Variata.  because  it  has 
coT.tw>u»n  Ai-  elaborated  anew  some  of  the  articles,  and  has  made 
UTiHi*  important  changes.     The  first  articles  so  treated 

is  the  Article  on  Original  Sin,  (II)  in  which  the  changes  are 
these  as  given  in  brackets : 

"  They  also  teach  that  after  Adam's  fall  all  men  propagated 
after  the  common  course  of  nature  [the  vaturcd  mode]  are  born 
with  sin  [being  born  have  sin  of  origin]  that  is  without  fear 
of  God,  without  trust  toward  God.  [But  by  sin  of  origin,  we 
understand,  what  the  Holy  Fathers  so  call,  and  all  the  orthodox 
and  piously  instructed  in  the  Church,  to  wit,  liability  (reatum) 
by  which  those  born,  are  on  account  of  (propter)  Adam's  fall, 
liable  to  (rei)  the  wrath  of  God  and  eternal  death,  as  also,  the 
corruption  itself,  of  human  nature,  which  (corruption)  is  pro- 
j)agated  from  Adam,]  and  with  concupiscence.  [And  the  cor- 
ruption of  human  nature,  defect  of  the  original  righteousness, 
or  integrity,  or  obedience,  embraces  concupiscence.] 

*  Melanchthon's  varied  edition  of  the  Latin  Confession  of  three  kinds. 
I.   1681,  8vo.     II.  1640,  4to.     Ill    1642,  8vo.     Weber  ii.  82-116. 

I.  Edition  of  1681,  8to.  The  yariations  slight.  It  has  never  been  pretended 
that  they  affect  the  meaning.  Weber  ii.  82-102.  Corpus  Reformat,  xxvi.  887.  - 
Lutheri  Opera,  Jena  (1683)  iv,  191-203— Melanchthon's  Opera,  Wittenb.  1662, 
p.  27-38.  —  Corpus  doctrinaa,  Leipz.  1563,  given  with  that  of  1642.  —  This  edi- 
tion has  often  been  confounded  with  the  edition  of  1630,  4to.  (1.  a.,)  and  was 
actually  introduced  by  Selnecker  into  the  first  Latin  edition  of  the  Book  of  Con 
oord.  Cf.  Weber  ii.  102 ;  Kdllner  848.  The  variations  are  given  in  Hase :  Pro- 
legomena XV.  Confess.  Yariat-Varletas,  and  are  marked  (A.) 

II.  Editionof  the  Latin  Confession,  1640,  4to.  The  varm/a.  Weber  ii.  103-107. 
»—  Corpus  Reformat,  xxvi,  339. —  It  is  given  in  Corpus  Reformatorum  xxvi,  351- 
416,  with  the  various  readings.  (Edit,  of  1635,  1638. — The  variations  are 
given  in  Hase:  Prolegomena  xv-lxxiv  and  are  marked  (B.)  —  It  is  translated  in 
**  An  Harmony  of  Confessions,"  &c.,  Cambridge,  I086.  It  is  there  called  the 
"first  edition."  Cf.  Weber  ii.  103.  Kollncr  349. 

III.  Latin  Confession  of  1642,  8vo.  The  variata  varied— Weber  ii.  108-116, 
Corpus  Reformat,  xxvi,  846.  —  Given  in  Corpus  Doctrinae,  LipsisSi  1668.  1-66.— 
Fabricii  Harmonia  1678.  —  Melanchthonis  Opera  (Peucer)  Witt.  1662.  i.  8&-58. 
This  has  been  frequently  reprinted,  and  is  sometimes  confounded  with  the  Vari- 
ata of  1540. — The  variations  are  given  in  Hase,  and  are  marked  (C.)  and  in 
Corp.  Reform,  (ed.  4.)  Cf. Weber  ii.  108;  Kdllner  349.  It  is  translated  in  "an 
Harmony,"  &o.     It  is  there  called  "  the  second  edition." 
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"And  that  this  disease  or  vice  of  origin  [And  this  defect  is  a 

horrible  blindness  and    non-obedience,    to-wit,  to  lack  that 

light  and  knowledge  of  God  which  would  have  been  in  nature, 

in  integrity;  likewise  to. lack  that  rectitude,  that  is  perpetual 

obedieuee,  the  true,  pure  and  highest  love  of  God,  and  like 

gifts  of  nature  in  integrity.     Wherefore  these  defects  and  con- 

cnpisceuce,   are  things  condemned,  and  in  their  own  nature 

worthy  death  ;  and  the  vice  of  origin]  is  truly  sin  . .  .  [They 

condemn  the  Pelagians  who  deny  the  sin  of  origin,  and  think 

that  thoae  defects,  or  concupiscence,  are  things  inditterent  or 

jenalties  only,  not  things  to  l)e  condemned  in  their  own  nature, 

aindwho  dream  that  man  can  satisfy  the  law  of  God,  and  can 

on  account  of  this  obedience  of  his  own  be  pronounced  just 

kefore  God.]  " 

The  Fourth  Article  (on  Justification)  is  greatly  enlarged, 
and  the  treatment  of  the  topic  is  very  fine.     The  Fifth  on  the 
^eans  of  Grace  asserts  more  distinctly  than  the  original  Con- 
fession the  univers(diti/  of  the  ofter  of  Remission  in  the  Gospel, 
^nd  is  thus  more  positively  Anti-Calvinistic  in  its  expression  on 
this  point.     The  Sixth  amplifies  the  doctrine  of  Holiness,  in  its 
relations  to  Justification.     In  the  Ninth  it  is  said:  Baptism  is 
necessary  to  salvation  [as  a  ceremony  instituted  by  Christ.] 
Infants  through  Baptism,  being  [committed]  to  God,  are  re- 
^ived  into  God's  favor,  [and  become  children  of  God,  as  Christ 
testifieth,  saying  of  the  little  ones  in  the  Church,  Matt,  xviii, 
*It  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father  in  heaven,  that  one  of  these 
little  ones  should  perish'.]     They  condemn   the   Anal»aj)tists 
who  afiirm  that  infants  are  saved  without  Baptism  [and  out- 
side of  the  Church  of  Christ.]     This  is  yet  more  decidedly  than 
the  original  Article  incapable  of  a  Cal vinistic  construction.    The 
Articles  on  Free  Will  (xviii,)  the  Defence  of  Justification  by 
Faith (xx,)  the  Worship  of  Saints  (xxi,)  are  all  ably  amplified. 
The  Articles  on  Abuses  are  recast  and  re-arranged.     It  is  not 
to  be  disputed  that  in  various  respects,  as  a  statement  of  doctrine, 
the  Variata  has  great  beauty  and  great  value,  and  that  where 
it  indisputably  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  original  Confes- 
Bion,  it  furnishes  an  important  aid  in  its  interpretation.     Had 
Melanchthon  put  forth  the  new  matter  purely  as  a  private 
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writing,  most  of  it  would  have  received  the  unquestioning  a 
miration  to  which  it  was  well  entitled.  But  he  made  the  fat 
mistake  of  treating  a  great  official  document  as  if  it  were  t 
private  property,  yet  preserving  the  old  title,  the  old  form  in  ge 
eral,  and  the  old  signatures.  How  would  Jefferson  have  be< 
regarded  if  in  1786,  ten  years  after  the  Declaration,  he  had  se 
forth  what  he  called  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  enlarg 
here,  abridged  there,  with  new  topics  and  new  treatment,  ai 
with  what  seemed  at  least  a  concession  to  the  power  fro 
whom  we  had  separated,  had  added  to  this  the  names  of  tl 
Committee  and  the  vouchers  of  the  Continental  Congress,  th 
this  was  its  act  and  deed  for  the  nation?  Melanchthon  d 
worse  than  this.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  t; 
mere  form  of  an  act  consummated.  The  Augsburg  Confessi< 
was  a  document  of  permanent  force,  and  of  continuous  us 
To  alter  any  of  its  doctrines,  was  to  acknowledge  that  so  f 
the  Confessors  had  erred,  and  to  excite  the  suspicion  that  th« 
might  have  erred  in  more ;  and  to  alter  the  phrases,  no  matt 
what  explanation  might  be  given,  would  be  construed  as  invol 
ing  alteration  of  doctrine.  Nor  were  the  adversaries  of  o 
faith  slow  in  taking  advantage  of  Melanchthon's  great  m 
take.  The  first  public  notice  of  the  change  came  from  t 
Roman  Catholic  side.  Melanchthon  brought  the  Variata  wi 
him  to  the  Colloquy  at  Worms,  at  the  beginning  of  1541 
The  Augsburg  Confession  was  by  the  request  of  the  Protestar 
(Lutherans)  to  be  the  basis  of  the  discussion.  Eck  broug 
to  the  Colloquy,  from  the  Imperial  Archives  of  Mentz,  t 
German  Original,  which  had  been  read  at  the  Diet  in  1530,  ai 
had  been  given  to  the  Emi)eror.  He  opened  with  these  word 
"  Before  all  else  I  would  prefer  one  thing .  .  Those  of  the  oth 
part  have  offered  to  us  a  coj)y  of  the  Confession  and  Apolog 
not  at  all  (minus)  in  conformity  with  the  Ilagenau  Recess, 
virtue  of  which  the  Confession  itself  as  it  was  given  (exliibit 
to  his  Imperial  majesty,  and  the  Princes,  ought  to  have  be 
given  to  us  also,  nakedly  and  truly  .  .  .  waiving  that  point  ho 
ever,  with  a  protest,  we  turn  to  the  matter  in  hand."    To  tl 

*  C(»rpiis   Keformalor.  iv.   No.  2132.     P.    Melanchthon.   Leb.   u.  ausgewal 
Werke,  von  Dr.  Carl  Schmidt.  Elberfold.  18G1.  379. 
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Melanchthon  replied,  "  As  to  the  dissimilarity  of  copies,  I  an- 
swer that  the  mtaning  of  the  things  is  the  same  (rerum  eandeni 
esse  sententiam,)  although  sorae  things  here  and  there,  in  the 
later  edition,  are  more  freed  from  harshness,  (mitigata)  or  are 
more  explicit."  To  this  Eck  replied :  ^*  As  to  the  variation 
of  copies,  I  could  easily  overthrow  his  reply,  and  show  by  ocu- 
lar inspection,  that  not  only  in  ^vords,  but  in  the  things  them- 
B«lve8,  these  copies  depart  from  the  Augsburg  Confession.  For 
brevity's  sake  I  defer  what  I  have  to  say,  to  the  Articles  as 
they  come  up  in  the  colloquy,  when  I  will  make  clear  what  I 
have  alleged,  as  in  the  Tenth  Article,  etc."  To  this  Melanch- 
tboii  said :  "  We  can  reply  more  fitly  elsewhere  to  what  has 
been  urged  in  regard  to  copies  —  and  let  there  be  some  modera- 
tion to  charges  of  this  sort."  To  this  Eck  said :  "  As  to  the 
change  of  copies,  I  now  purposely  pass  it  by."  If  Melanch- 
thon consciously  made  a  change  of  meaning  in  the  Confession, 
it  is  impossible  to  defend  him  from  the  charge  of  direct 
falsehood.  For  ourselves  we  do  not  hesitate  for  a  moment. 
^^  ith  all  the  mistakes  into  which  Melanchthon  fell  through 
his  great  love  of  peace,  we  regard  him  as  above  all  suspicion 
in  any  point  involving  Christian  character.  If  the  doctrine 
oftbe  Variata  difiers  from  that  of  the  Confession,  the  change 
was  not  designed  by  Melanchthon.  A\^e  go  further  and  say, 
that  to  accept  it  as  a  Canon,  that  the  interpretation  of  the 
Variata  is  to  be  conditioned  by  a  belief  that  Melanchthon 
designed  no  changes,  will  involve  the  interpreter  in  no  absurd- 
ity. The  Variata  can  be  so  interpreted  as  to  be  in  sufficient 
harmony  with  the  Unaltered  Confession,  to  leave  Melanch- 
thon's  statement  credible.  Of  the  changes  in  the  Tenth  Ar- 
ticle (the  Lord's  Supper)  we  shall  sj^ak  in  another  place.  The 
^'alviui:?t8  and  Crypto-Calvinists  acted  as  if  they  did  not  be- 
lit've  Melanchthon's  statement  that  no  alteration  of  doctrine 
had  been  intended.  In  the  Lutheran  Church  difierent  views 
^'^re  taken  of  the  matter.  Those  who  believed  Melanchthon 's 
declaration  that  the  changes  were  purely  verbal,  the  better  to 
express  the  very  doctrine  set  forth  at  Augsburg,  either  passed 
them  over  without  disapproval,  or  were  comparatively  lenient 
in  their  censure.     Every  instance  of  the  seeming  toleration  of 
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them  in  the  Lutheran  Church  was  connected  with  the  8up|>'^> 
Bition  that  the  Altered  Confession  in  no  respect  whatever  di  f' 
fered  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Unaltered.  There  never 
any  part  of  the  Lutheran  Church  which  imagined  that  if" 
lanchthon  had  any  right  to  alter  the  meaning  of  the  Confessi 
in  a  single  particular.  Melanchthon  himself  repeatedly,  afi 
the  appearance  of  the  Variata^  acknowledged  the  Unalte 
Augsburg  Confession  as  a  statement  of  his  own  unchang 
faith,  as  for  example,  at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  in  1541. 
1557,  at  the  Colloquy  at  Worms,  he  not  only  acknowledger^^ 
as  his  Creed,  the  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession,  the  Apol  ^ 
ogy,  and  the  Smalcald  Articles,  but  by  name,  and  in  writin 
condemned  the  Zwinglian  doctrine.  But  a  few  days  before  hi 
death  (1560),  he  said  :  "  I  confess  no  other  doctrine  than  tha 
which  Luther  propounded,  and  in  this  will  abide  to  the  eno  • 
of  my  life."  Any  man  who  professes  to  accept  the  Alterecr^ 
Confession,  therefore,  though  he  rejects  the  Unaltered,  eithei:^ 
is  dishonest,  or  assumes  that  Melanchthon  was,  and  showa^ 
himself  willing  to  take  advantage  of  his  moral   weakness,^ 

The  history  of  the  Altered  Confession  demonstrates  that  noti'^ 
only  is  it  no  gain  to  the  peace  of  the  Church,  but  produces 
yet  more  grievous  disturbance  of  it,  when  the  eiFort  is  made 
harmonize  men  by  an  agreement  in  ambiguous  phraseology,^ 
the  adoption  of  terms  which  are  to  be  accepted  in  one  sense  by^ 
one  set  of  men,  and  in  another  sense  by  another. 

The  Current  Edition  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  Latin, 

the  one  which  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Concord,  is 

Kditilni.  u7T"e  ^^^  reprint  of  Melanclithon's  own  first  Edition  of 

AuK».i.urK    Con-  1530.     Tfac  Currcut  Edition  of  the  Confession  in 

L'^IIn'"""*"'  German,  however,  which  is  the  one  found  in  the 

Book  of  Concord,  is  not  a  reprint  of  Melanch- 
thon's  first  Edition,  and  this  fact  requires  some  explanation. 

*  Editions  and  Translations  of  the  Augsburg  Confession. 

For  the  Literature  see  Fabricius  :  Centifol.  109,  585-o89.Fbukrlin  :  Bibl.  Symb. 
[Ist  ed.  44-09]  p.  40  seq.  Masou  :  Beytrage  zur  Geschichte  merkwUrdig. 
BUcher,  [1769]  i.  159.  —  Saliq  :  i.  695-737.  Koechrr:  Bibliotheca  theoL  Symbol. 
146-149.  Wbbrr  :  Kritisch  Geschichte.  Vol.  ii.  —  Kollner  :  Symbol.  Luth.  Kirch. 
8:26-287.  844-858.  —Corpus  Reformatum  xxTi.  201-264.  887-850.  On  the  trana- 
UUoiit,  of.  Weber  ii.  4.  Feuerlin  GO-64   [66-69.]    Rotermand,  184.    Dam.   88. 
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The  original  German  was,  as  we  have  seen,  deposited  in  the 
imperial  archives  at  Mentz.  The  Emperor  had  forbidden  the 
Confession  to  be  printed  without  his  permission  ;  nevertheless, 
it  appeared  surreptitiously  several  times  in  the  year,  printed 

Tbe  work  of  Weber,  which  is  classic  in  the  department  of  the  criticism  of  the 
text  of  the  Confession,  arranges  the  different  editions  according  to  the  order  of 
their  publication  thus: 

A.  The  unauthorized  editions  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  1580.  These 
were  issued  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  Emperor,  and  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  Protestant  Princes.  Weber  i.  358-408.  Danz.  86-40.  There  were  seven  edi- 
tions of  this  kind. 

I.  Latin:  There  was  one  Latin  edition.     This  is  described  by  Wkbkb  :  i.  405>- 
408,  and  the  variations  (Eu.  Ant.)  from  Melanchthon's  are  given  by  him  in  the 
Beylagen  to  the  second  part  of  the  Krit.  Qesch.  cf.  Corpus  Reformatorum  xxvi. 
231-284. 
IL  German. 

1.  Described  by  Webeb  i.  857-366,  and  the  various  readings  (Ae.  Ex.  1.)  given. 

Beylag.  i.  Erst.  Theil.  iii.  — 2.  Described  by  Weber:    i.  867-872,  more  correct 

than  the  former. — 8.  Described   by  Weber:  i.  872-875,   closely  conformed  to 

No.  1.  —  4.  Described  by  Webeb:  i.  876-881,  closely  follows  No.  1.  cf.  Reimmani 

Caulog.  403.  Feuerlin  41—5.  Described  by  Weber:  i.  881-887.  cf.  Salig.   i. 

711.  Feuerlin  41.  —  6.  Given  by  Zeidleb  in  the  supplemental  volume  of  Luther's 

Werke.     Halle  1702,  p.  846-868.     Described  by  Weber  :  i.   887-400,  who  gives 

the  variations  (Ae.  Ex.  2.)     Compare   in  addition,  Kollner   Symbolik  228-281. 

The  whole  of  these,  Weber  has  shown  (400)  are  probably  based  on  but  one  MS. 

B.  Melanchthonian  Editions:  cf.  K(>llner,  231,  345.  Melanchthon's  Prsofatio. 

8»Ug.  i.  471.  Weber  ii.  6. 

I  The  first  of  these,  the  Editio  Prixceps,  is  the  4to  edition,  Latin  and  Ger- 
i&tD.  Wittenberg,  1530  (1581.)  Copies  of  the  Confession  in  this  edition  came  to 
Augsburg  while  the  Diet  was  still  in  session.  Weber  i.  856.  ii.  IL  Hase  Vto- 
l«g  ▼.  8,  KoLLNKR  234,  cf.  Feuerlin  No.  253  (205)  and  above  all,  Corpus  Re- 
formator.  xxvi,  234-258. 

1>  TheLATiir,  accurately  reprinted,  with  various  readings,  in  Weber's  Kritiseh. 
Wh.  ii.  Beylage  i.  Nothwend.  Vertheidig.  1629.  24-228.  The  Latin  of  the  ed. 
pHDcepii  is  also  the  Textus  receptus  of  the  Symbol.  Books.  Reinkcii  Concord. 
^>P>- 1708.  Do.  Lips.  1780.  (A.  C.  Germ,  et  Latina  cum  vers  Graeca.)  Ppaff  : 
^>h.  Sjmb.  Tiibing.  1730  first  critical  edition.  Walcu.  Christlich.  Concordienb. 
J«n»  1750.  Rbcuenbbbo:  Concordia  Lips.  1782  (1677.)— Twestkn:  1816.  Winer: 
^^'^3.  Hasb:  Libr.  Symb.  (1827)  with  various  readings. — Francke:  Lib.  Symb. 
^^6,  with  various  readings,  and  compared  with  the  German :  MUllbr  :  Die  Symb. 
^ber,  1848. — Tittmamn:  Confessio  Fidei  &c.,  ex  prima  Melanchthonis  edi- 
^one,  Dresden  1880;  8vo.  with  notes.  Weber,  1830,  with  notes  —  Foerstemamn  : 
Urkandenbuch  i.  470^59,  with  various  readings. — Corpus  Reformatorum: 
'XTi.  208-836,  with  various  readings.  From  this  edition  we  have  the  doc- 
^^uul  articles  in  Schmucker's  Pop.  Theolog.,  1834.  Appendix  i.  Do.  Luth- 
trta  Manual,    1855.      Tbamslatioms.     It  has   been   translated    into    French : 
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in  no  case  from  a  copy  of  the  original,  but  from  copies  of  the 
Confession  made  before  it  had  reached  the  perfect  form  in 
which  it  was  actually  presented  to  the  Diet.  These  editions 
of  the  Confession  not  only  being  unauthorized,  but  not  pre- 

Histoire  de  la  Conf.  d'Auxpourg  (Ch^traeus)  mise  en  FrancoiB  par  Luc  le  Cop. 
Anvers,  1582,72-106;  cf.  Weber  ii.  21J-216.  Fabricius,  Cent.  Luth.  688. —In 
English  :  An  harmony  of  Confessions,  &c.  Cambridge  1586.  — S.  S.  Schmuckeb, 
D.  D.,  Popular  Theology,  1834.  In  the  doctrinal  articles  the  condemnatory 
clauses  are  omitted,  except  in  Art.  xii,  xiii,  xvi,  xvii.  —  E.  Hazkliub,  D.  D.,  Dis- 
cipline, etc.,  1841.  5-56.  The  doctrinal  articles  only,  but  with  the  condemna- 
tory clauses.  —  C.  P.  Kbautu  :  Augsburg  Confession  with  notes.  Philada.  1868. 
On  the  translations  of  the  Augs.  Confess,  into  English,  cf.  Wkbeb  ii.  21G-218. 
Under  the  direction  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  *<  who  died  a  Lutheran"  (Burnet)  the 
Augsburg  Confession  and  Apology  were  translated  by  Richabd  Tayebnkb  into 
English,  and  were  printed  in  London,  1536. 

2.  The  German  of  the  Editio  princeps  (not  the  Text,  recept.  of  the  Symbol. 
Books)  cf.  Weber  ii.  16-54;  Kollner  846  (Cyprian  Cap.  x.)  Given  in  Luther's 
Werke,  Jena  vi,  387.  Leipzig,  xx,  9.  —  Twestbn  :  1816.  — Tittmann  :  Die  Augs- 
burg Confess,  nach  den  Original  Ausgab.  Mclanchthon's.  Dresden  1830,  with 
notes.  — MilLLEB :  Symb.  Biicher,  1848.  Abdrilcke  yon  Melanchthon's  erster 
Ausgabe  der  Augsb.  Confess.  861-904,  with  various  readings.  The  variations 
from  the  German  Text,  recept.,  as  given  in  Baumgarten*s  Concord.  (Rh,  from 
Khaw  —the  printer  of  the  original  edition,)and  in  Walch  :  Concordienbuch  (Wit- 
tenberg i.)  Weber  i.  Beylag.iii. 

II.  Melanchthon's  **  improved  "  edition  of  the  German  Confession,  1538,  8to. 
Cf.  Weber  K.  G.  ii.  55-81.  Feuerlin,  44,  45  (48,)  Kollner  347.  Given  in  Corpus 
Doctrinso.  Lei pz.  1560.  i-xlii.  —  Weber:  Angspur^.  Confession  nach  der  Ur- 
schriftim  Reich's  Archiv,  nebst  einer  F^hrenrettung  Melanchthon's,  Weimnr.1781. 
8vo.  The  mistake  of  Weber,  which  led  to  the  issue  of  this  edition,  is  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  Theological  Literature,  (cf.  Kollner  Symb.  294.)  It  became  the  occa- 
sion of  the  preparation  of  his  masterly  work  :  The  Critical  History  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession. 

C.  The  Augsburg  Confession  (German)  from  a  collation  of  the  copy  in  the  Im- 
perial Archives  (The  received  German  text  of  the  Book  of  Concord.)  Kollner 
849;  Weber  ii.  117-192. — Given  in  Chytraeus:  Histor.  der  Augspurg.  Confess. 
(1576)1580.  59-94  —CiELKSTiNUs:  Ilistoria  Comit.  August,  1577.  ii.  151-167. 
—  Concordia.  Dresden  1580.  Fol.  3-20.  Nothw.  Verthcidig.  1629.  24-223.  Mfiller, 
Ilistoria  506-649.  Reincccius  1730.  Cyprian.  Historia  1730.  —  Weber's  Krit. 
Gesch.  1783,  i.  Beylnge  iii,  with  various  readings.  Schott  1820,  and  in  most  of 
the  histories  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  —  It  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  German, 
and  German-Latin  editions  of  the  Symbols.  With  various  readings  in  Reineccius 
1708.  Baumgarten  1747.  Walch  1750.  Twesten  1816.  Aminon  1829.  Mllller 
1848.  Schmucker  :  Lutheran  Manual,  1855.  325-330,  gives  the  doctrinal 
articles  and  the  Epilogue.  Translations:  The  abridged  translation  of  the  ar- 
ticles on  abuses  in  Dr.  Schinuckor's  Popular  Theology,  p.  337,  is  from  this  edition. 
In  the  Lutheran  Manual,  283-309,  a  complete  translation  is  given  of  the  articles 
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senting  it  in  the  shape  in  which  it  had  actually  been  delivered, 
Melanchthon  issued  the  Confession  both  in  German  and  Latin. 
The  German  was  printed  from  his  own  manuscript,  from 
which  the  copy  had  been  taken  to  be  laid  before  the  Diet.  It 
reached  Augsburg,  and  was  read  and  circulated  there,  while 
the  Diet  was  still  in  session.  Melanchthon  issued  it  expressly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  unauthorized  editions  were  not 
«ccurate. 

The  first  authorized   edition,  the  Editio  Princeps,  coming 
from  the  hand  of  its  composer,  and  presenting  not  only  in  the 
Jiature  of  the  case  the  highest  guarantee  for  strict  accuracy, 
l>ut  surrounded  by  jealous  and  watchful  enemies,  in  the  very 
I^iet  yet  sitting,  before  which  it  was  read,  surrounded  by  men 
^ger  to  mark  and  to  exaggerate  the  slightest  appearance  of 
disi-repance,  was  received  by  Luther  and  the  whole  Lutheran 
Church.     Luther  knew  no  other  Augsburg  Confession  in  the 
German  than  this.     It  was  received  into  the  Bodies  of  Doc- 
trine of  the  whole  Church.     It  aj)pear8  in  the  Jena  edition  of 
Luther's  works,  an  edition  which  originated  in  the  purpose 
of  having  his  writings  in  a  y^erfectly  unchanged  form,  and  was 

on  abusefi,  also  from  this   edition.     The    Unnlt.  Aug.  Conf.  New  York,  1847,  do. 
IB48.     Phila.   1855,  for   the    Lutheran    Board  of    Publication. — The    Christian 
^ook  of  Concord.  New  Market,  1851.     Second  edition   revised,  1854.     The  Con- 
t^ssion  was  translated  by  Revs.  A.  au«l  S.  Henkel,  for  tl\e  first  edition,  and  re- 
cited by  C.  Philip  Krauth,  D.  D.,  for  the  second. 
B.  Combined  editions.  Cf.  Weber  ii.  193-200.   KoUner  351. 
L  Latin.  Fabricii  Leodii :  Ilarmonia  Aug.  Conf.  Colon.  1578,  Fol.     It  contains 
1-  A  text  claiming  to  be  the  original.     2.  The  variata  of  1512.     8.  Various  read- 
ing from  the  4to  edition  of  1530,  and  the  8vo  of  1531.     Cf.  Corpus  Reformat, 
^▼i,  225-229. —  Corpus  Doctrinae,   Lips.    1503.     1.  The   Confess,    of  1542.     2. 
The  8to  of  1581.     Translation:   An  Harmony  of  Confessions,  Cambridge,  1586. 

II.  German.  Chytroeus:  Historia  (1580.)  1.  The  received  text  from  the 
archives.    2.  The  text  of  the  Editio  Princeps  where  it  differs  from  the  other. 

in.  German  and  Latin.  Nothwendige  Vertheidigung  des  Aug.  Apffels.  Leipz. 
IClft.  24-223.  Editio  princeps  of  Latin,  Text  us  recep.  of  the  German.  Reineccius 
1708.  Do.  1730.  Walchl750.  Muller  1848.  Do.  Tittmann  1830,  Editio  princeps 
of  both.  TwESTRN  1816.  1.  ed.  princ.  of  Latin  and  German.  2.  German  of  the 
ordinary  edition. 

^.  Greek,  Latin  and  German  (Dolsciil  ed.  Reineccius,  1730. 
R  Versified. — Augspurgischcs   Lohr-lied.     The  Doctrinal   articles    only.     In 
Greek  and  Latin  verse  (Rhodomann)  1730.     Thore  is  also  an    English  versifica- 
tioo  of  the  Doctrinal  Articles  in  the  oldest  Moravian  llymn  Books. 
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thette  given  m  the  antheDtic  Confeflsion  in  antithesis  to  all  the 
e<lition«  of  it  in  which  there  were  variations  large  or  small. 

Tn  the  Convention  of  the  Evangelical  (Lutheran)  Princes  at 
NftiimlK^fg  in  15f>1,  among  whom  were  two  of  the  original 
signers,  this  edition  was  declared  to  be  authentic,  and  was 
again  solemnly  sulmcril>cd,  and  the  seals  of  the  signers 
ApfK'ndod.  Nothing  could  seem  to  be  more  certainly  fixed 
thrtfi  tliat.  this  original  edition  of  Melanchthon  presented  the 
C/Ofifession  in  its  most  perfect  form,  just  as  it  was  actually 
delivornl  in  the  Diet. 

Unt  unhappy  causes,  connected  largely  with  Melanchthon*^ 
later  attcmjits  to  produce  unity  by  skilful  phrases  and  skilftr^ 
con<'0}ilfMents,  led  to  a  most  groundless  suspicion,  that  even  ii 
tlio  originiil  edition  there  might  be  variations  from  the  ven 
lottor  <»f  tho  ('onfession  as  actually  delivered.     That  there  wei 
any  rlinngi»s  in  meaning  was  not  even  in  those  times  of  morbid^ 
JiMilousy  protended,  but  a  strong  anxiety  was  felt  to  secure  a  ^ 
eopy   of  tlie  (Vuifession  |)erfectly  corresponding  in  words,  in 
letters,  und  in  jHiints,  with  the  original.     The  original  of  the 
tiiitin  luid  lH»en  taken  by  Charles  with  him,  but  the  German 
original  was  still  supposmi  to  l)e  in   the  archives  at   Afentz. 
«lo(U*bim    n»,   in    loiUi,  directed  Coelestiuus  and   Zoehius  to 
make  a   copy    fmm   the   Mentz  original.      Their  copy   was 
Inserted  in  tho  Hraitdenburvr  l^odv  of  Doctrine  in  lo7i 

tn  X'uiK  Augustus  of  Saxonv  obtaineii  from  the  Elector  of 
Ment9t  a  copy  of  the  s;uuo  divument,  and  from  this  the  Augs- 
burg v\M\fesH\\M\  as  it  ap|H\irs  in  the  BiH>k  of  Concord  wa* 
|H*intvst  Whorvvor  the  IVn^k  of  Coni^^^rd  was  received,  Me- 
Unv^hihonV  original  otlition  of  the  German  was  di$p:a«>Ed. 
though  the  vvrM\<|xM\ding  e^iitivMi  of  the  Latin  has  l:«erii 
r^MaintsL  Thus*  half  a  vvnturv  after  its  universal  reoo^iihioiE. 
the  t^rst  \\ii!ivM\  of  the  Axic^bunr  OvMife!55s:on  in  iT^rm&n  ^aix-^ 
w^v  tv>  what  WTis  Wievovl  to  Iv  a  true  transcript  of  xLe 
vNtiginal, 

T>x  o  hntidn\i  wv^rs  atVr  tho  dt\:vorv  of  the  Confegerfn,  m 
^^i«^^^^vr\  was  xN^;r,:r*nr»^T;s:^\i  to  the  tl.to.o^^cail  worid  1'T  Pfkf, 
Nxhivh  Vk^s  rH>in^:Ar<M  \!*\iiivViThor/<  x*ririr*al  edition.  J*ik£' 
d>*K>Avryv4  U'*at  tho  d*v>j:"iu*^r.t  in  the  art-iives  ^ 
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not  the  original,  but  a  copy  merely,  and  the  labors  of  Weber 
have  demonstrated  that  this  copy  has  no  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  made  from  the  original,  but  is  a  transcript  from  one  of  the 
lese-finished   copies  of  the    Confession,   made  before   it  had 
aesumed,  under  Melanchthon's  hand,  the  exact  shape  in  which 
it  was  actually  presented.     While,  therefore,  the  ordinary  edi- 
tion of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  one  found  in  the  Book 
of  Concord,  and  from  which  tlie  current  translations  of  the 
Confession  have  been  made,  does  not  differ  in  meaning  at  all 
from  the  original  edition  of  Melanchthon,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
not  80  perfect  in  style,  and  where  they  differ,  not  so  clear. 
The  highest  critical  authority,  then,  both  German  and  Latin, 
is  that  of  Melanchthon 's  own  original  editions.* 

The  current  edition  of  the  German,  and  the  earlier  edition 
of  Melanchthon,  are  verbally  identical  in  the  larger  part  of 
the  articles,  both  of  doctrine  and  of  abuses.     The  only  differ- 
ence is,  that  Melanchthon 's  edition  is  occasionally  somewhat 
fuller,  especially  on  the  abuses,  is  more  j)erfectly  parallel  with 
the  Latin  at  a  few  points,  and  occasionally  more  finished  in 
^tj'le.     When  the  question  between  them  has  a  practical  inter- 
^t,  it  is  simply  because  Melanchthon 's  edition  expresses  in 
terms,  or  with  greater  clearness,  what  is  simply  implied,  or 
'ess  explicitly  stated  in  the  other. 

The  structure  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  bears  traces  of 
the  mode  of  its  growth  out  of  the  Articles  which  formed  its 
groundwork.     It  contains,  as  its  two  fundamental 
parts,  a  positive  assertion  of  the  most  necessary  Diy|g'i"i,g''^f  *h« 
truths,  and  a  negation  of  the  most  serious  abuses.  AuKsb«rg   con- 
It  comprises:   L  The  Preface;  II.   Twenty-one 
Principal  Articles  of  Faith;  III.  An  Epilogue-Prologue, 
which  unites  the  first  part  with  the  second,  and  makes  a  grace- 
ful transition  from  the  one  to  the  other;  IV.  The  Second  great 
Division,  embracing  Seven  Articles  on  Abuses  ;  V.  The  Epi- 
logue, followed  by  the  Subscriptions. 

The  Articles  are  not  arranged  as  a  whole  with  reference  to 
a  eystem.     They  may  be  classified  thus  : 

*  For  the  facts  here  presented,  compare  Weber  Erit.  Geschiohte :  Hase,  Lib. 
Sjrmb.y  Franeke  do.  Kdllner  Symb.,  LuUier.  Kirch.,  842. 
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I.  The  Confessedly  Catholic,  or  Universal  Christian  A 
icles,  —  those  which  Christendom,  Greek  and  Roman,  ha 
confessed,  especially  in  the  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creed.  TIk 
were  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  (I),  the  Incarnation  (III),  t 
Second  Coming  of  Christ,  the  General  Resurrection,  the  Et( 
nity  of  Rewards  and  Punishment  (XVII),  the  Validity  of  A 
ministration  by  Unworthy  Ministers  (VIII),  the  Otter  of  Gra 
in  Baptism,  and  the  Right  of  Children  to  it*(IX),  Church  Go 
ernment  (XIV),  Civil  Government  (XVI),  Free  Will  (XVIL 
and  the  Cause  of  Sin  (XIX). 

II.  The  Protestant  Articles,  —  those  opposed  to  the  erro 
in  doctrine,  and  the  abuses  in  usage,  of  the  Papal  part  of  tl 
Church  of  the  West.  To  this  the  Confession,  in  its  wbc 
argument,  based  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  a  supreme  ru 
of  faith,  was  opposed.  But  more  particularly  to  the  Pelagia 
ism  of  Rome,  in  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  (Art.  II) :  its  cc 
ruption  of  the  doctrine  of  J  ustification  (Art.  IV) :  its  doctrii 
of  Merit  in  Works  (Art.  VI,  XX),  of  the  Ministerial  Office, 
an  Order  of  Priests  (Art.  V),  of  Transubstantiation  (Art.  5 
of  Auricular  Confession  (Art.  XI),  of  Repentance  (Art.  XI 
of  the  Opus  Operatum  in  Sacraments  (Art.  XIII),  of  Char 
Order  (Art.  XX),  of  the  true  nature  of  the  Christian  Chur 
(Art.  VII),  and  of  the  Worship  of  Saints  (Art.  XXI). 

The  entire  second  part  was  devoted  to  the  argument  agfti^ 
the  Abuses  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  especially  in  regard  to  C<^ 
munion  in  One  Kind  (Abus.,  Art.  I),  Celibacy  of  the  Pri< 
hood  (Art.  II),  the  Mass  (Art.  Ill),  Confession  (IV),  IIuii 
Traditions  (V),  Monastic  Vows  (VI),  Church  Power,  and  e^ 
cially  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bishops  (VII). 

III.  The  Evangelical  Articles,  or  parts  of  Articles,  —  tb» 
articles  which  especially  assert  the  doctrines  which  are  C5 
nected  most  directly  with  the  Gospel  in  its  essential  charaC 
as  tidings  of  redemption  to  lost  man,  —  the  great  doctrines 
grace.  These  articles  are  specially  those  which  teach  the  - 
of  man,  the  radical  corruption  of  his  nature,  his  exposure 
eternal  death,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  regeneration  (A 
II) ;  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  the  saving  work  of  the  11^ 
Spirit  (Art.  Ill);  justification  by  faith  alone  (IV),  the  tr 
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character  of  repentance,  or  conversion  (XII) ;  and  the  impo- 
tence of  man's  own  will  to  eftect  it  (XVIII). 

IV.  The  Conservative  Articles,  the  Articles  which  set  forth 
DiSTWCTivE  Biblical  doctrines  which  the  Lutheran  Church 
holds  in  peculiar  purity,  over  against  the  corruptions  of  Ro- 
manism, the  extravagance  of  Radicalism,  the  perversions  of 
Rationalism,  or  the  imperfect  development  of  theology.     Such 
are  the  doctrines  of  the  proper  inseparability  of  the  two  natures 
of  Christ,  both  a«  to  time  and  space  (Art.  Ill),  the  objective 
force  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments  (Art.  V),  the  reality  of  the 
presence  of  both  the  heavenly  and  earthly  elements  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  (Art.  X),  the  true  value  of  Private,  that  is,  of 
individual  Absolution  (Art.  XI),  the  genuine  character  of  Sac- 
ramental grace  (Art.  XIII),  the  true  medium  in  regard  to 
the  rites  of  the  Church  (Art.  XV),  the  freedom  of  the  w\\\ 
(XVIII),  and  the  proper  doctrine  concerning  the  Cause  of  Sin 
(XIX).     On  all  these  points  the  Augsburg  Confession  presents 
views  which,  either  in  matter  or  measure,  are  opposed  to  ex- 
tremes, which  claim  to  be  Protestant  and  Evangelical.     Pela- 
gianizing,  Rationalistic,  Fatalistic,  Fanatical,  unhistorical  ten- 
dencies, which,  more  or  less  unconsciously,  have  revealed  them- 
selves, both  in  Romanism  and  in  various  typos  of  nominally 
Evangelical  Protestantism,  are  all  met  and  condemned  by  the 
*^tter,  tenor,  or  spirit  of  these  articles. 

Through  the  whole  flows  a  spirit  of  earnest  faith  and  of  pure 
devotion.  The  body  of  the  Confession  shows  the  hand  of  con- 
summate theologians,  the  soul  reveals  the  inmost  life  of 
humble,  earnest  Christians. 

The  Augsburg  Confession  has  incalculable  value  as  an  abid- 
^^g  witness  against  the  Errors  of  the  Roman  Cath-  The  Augwi.urg 
^Jic  Church.  The  old  true  Catholic  Church  was  confe«.ion  :  in 
almost  lost  in  pride,  avarice,  and  superstition.  The  |,rot.'»t  agHin«t 
great  labor  of  the  body  of  the  clergy  was  to  defend  J^""^"°'«™- 

Interpretation  of  the   Augsburg  Confession,    in   Commentiiries,    Notes   and 

Higtoire  de  la  Confess.  d'Auxpourg  (Chytraeus)  par  le  Cop.  Anvers  1682.  p. 
*^Ml4.  The  notes  are  occupied  with  the  citations,  and  historical  allusions  of 
^«  Confession. 

An  Harmony  of  the  Confessions,  etc.  "There  are  added  in  the  ende  Terie 
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the  errors  by  which  they  were  enriched.  Two  false  doctrines 
were  of  especial  Value  to  this  end:  The  first,  that  the  Church 
tradition  is  part  of  the  Rule  of  Faith ;  the  second,  that  good 
works  can  merit  of  God.     With  both  the  formal  and  material 

short  notes  in  which  both  the  obscure  things  are  made  plaine,  etc/'  Cambridge, 
1586.  p.  593,  ad  fin. 

Mentzer  :  Exegesis  Atigustanae  Confessionis  (1618)  Frankfort.,  1690.  Still 
retains  its  position  as  a  work  of  the  highest  value. — Caiovius  :  Criticus  Sacer 
vel  Commentar.  in  August.  Confess.  Lips.  1646.  4to.  pp.  920.  Do.  Theologia  sec. 
tenorem  August.  Confess.,  etc.4to.  pp.  1900.  These  two  works  only  get  as  far  as 
the  first  article  of  the  Confession. — Altinq  H.  :  Exegesis  Logica  et  Theologica 
Augusts  Confers.  Amstelod.  1647.  6*114. — Gobbkl:  Augustana  Fidei  Confess, 
das  ist  die  xxi  Artikel.  .  erkliiret.  Frankf.  a.  M.  1664,  Fol  pp.  1400.  Under  the 
title  of  Sermons,  an  elaborate  Commentary  on  the  Confession.  — Calovius  :  Syn- 
opsis Controversiarum  etc.  secund.  seriem  Articul.  August.  Confess.  Wittenberg, 
1686,  4to.  pp.  1104.  Lutherus  Redivivus.  Halle  1697.  —  Hoffmak  G.  :  Commen- 
tfirius  in  August.  Confessionem.  Tubing.  1717.  4to.  pp.  400.  A  work  of  great 
value.  The  portions  of  the  other  symbols  parallel  with  the  dilTerent  articles  of 
the  Augs.  Confess,  are  brought  together;  the  Wirtemberg  Confession  is. also 
brought  into  the  harmony.  —  Ctprian  :  Historia  der  Augspurg.  Confession.  Gotha, 
1730    p.  208-227.  Spacimens  of  a  commentary  on  the  i.  xiii.  xxii.  xxviii.  articles. 

—  Von  Seelek  :  Stromata  Lutherana  sive  var.  Script,  ad.  .  .  Augustan.  Confess. 
On  the  T.  and  ri.  art.  on  abuses,  xii.  On  the  citations  of  the  Fathers,  zvi.— 
Carpzovii  :  Isagoge  in  L.  Eccl.  Lnth.  Symb.  Lips.  1676.  96-763.  After  thelapee 
of  nearly  two  centuries,  still  the  best  of  the  eclectic  works  on  the  symbols.  The 
Confession  and  Apology  are  treated  together,  cf.  Fabricii  Histor.  Biblioth.  !▼. 
264.  —  Pfaff  :  Ecclcs.  Eyang.  Libri  Symb.  Loca  difficilia  explanavit  et  vindi- 
cavit.  Tubing.  1780.  p.  28-86.  The  notes  are  very  brief,  and  very  valuable. — 
Waloh  :  Introductio  in  L.  S.  .  .  observat.  histor.  et  theolog.  illus.  1782.  167-408. 
Classic,  among  the  older  works. — Rbineoii  :  Concordia — adjectis,  locis,  etc. 
notisque  aliis.  Lips.  1736.  7-74.  The  notes  mostly  critical,  or  connected  with 
the  scriptural  and  patristic  quotations  in  the  Confession. — Boernkri:  Institu- 
tioncs  Theologiae  Symbolicae.  Lipsiae,  1761. — Baumqarten  :  Erleuterungen. 
2d.  ed.  1761.     Compendious  and  rich.  —  Walchii  :  Breviarium  (1766,)  p.  76-116. 

—  Skmleri:  Apparatus  (1776,)  p.  42-127.  Tittmann  :  Institut.  Symbol.  (1811) 
p.  91-134. — Tittmann:  Die  Augsburg.  Confession:  Confessio  Fidei.  Dresden 
1880  Winer  (1826.)  — Schopff:  Die  S.  B.  mit  historischen  Einleit.  kurx.  An- 
merk.  u.  ausfiihrliehern  £r5rterungen.  Dresden,  1826.  24-103. — Yelih:  Ver- 
Buch  (1829)  p.  70-77.  —ScHOTT  C.  H. :  Die  Augsb.  Conf.  mit  historisch.  EinleiU 
u.  erlauter.  Anmerkungen.  Leipz.  1820.  The  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession. 
To  which  is  prefixed  a  historical  Introduction  to  the  same,  by  C.  H.  Schott.  New 
York,  1848.  —  Wkber:  Conf.  August,  animadyersionibus,  historicis,  ezegeticis, 
dogmaticis  et  criticis.  Halis  1880.  4to.  —  Spieker  :  Confessio  fidei.  .  .  varii  gen- 
eris animadversionibus  instruxit.  Berolini  1880.  —  Tittmann  :  De  summ.  prin- 
cip.  A.  Conf.  1830. — Lochman  0.,  A.  M.  The  History,  Doctrine,  etc.,  of  the 
Evang.  Luth.  Church.     Part  II,  the  Augsburg  Confession,  with  explanatory  notea 
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principlesof  the  Church  corrupted,  what  could  result  but  the 
vreck  of  much  that  is  most  precious  in  Christianity  ?     The 
protest  needed  then  is  needed  still.     The  Roman  Church  has 
indeed  formally  abrogated  some  of  the  worst  abuses  which 
found  their  justification  in  her  false  doctrines ;  the  pressure 
of  Protestant  thinking  forces,  or  the  light  of  Protestant  science, 
wiD8  her  children  to  a  Christianity  better  than  her  theories ; 
bat  the  root  of  the  old  evil  remains  —  the  old  errors  are  not 
given  up,  and  cannot  be.     Rome  once  committed,  is  committed 
^ond  redemption.     It  needs  but  propitious  circumstances  to 
tring  up  any  of  her  errors  in  all  their  ancient  force.     The  fun- 
damental principle  of  infallibility,  the  pride  of  consistency,  the 
power  which  these  doctrines  give  her,  make  it  certain  that 
they  will   not  be  abandoned.     Against   all  of  Rome's  many 
^iTors,  and  pre-eminently  against  those  doctrines  which  are  in 
®ome  way  related  to  them  all,  the  Augsburg  Confession  must 
Continue  to  hold  up  the  pure  light  of  the  sole  Rule  of  Faith, 
^nd  of  its  great  central  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.* 

The  Augfibtirg  Confession  had,  and  has  great  value,  in 
'^^ew  of  the  sound  political  principles  it  asserted  and  guaran- 
't^sed.  Signed  by  the  princes  and  free  cities,  it  was  a  sovereign 
^£*tification,  and  guarantee  of  the  rights  of  the  2.1.  its ik^iuiciu 
CJ  lurch  and  of  the  individual  Christian  in  the  ''"'"" 
^tate.  It  asserted  the  independence  on  the  State  of  the 
^ lurch,  as  a  Church,  the  distinctness  of  the  spheres  of  the 
^  lurch  and  State,  the  rights  of  the  State  over  the  Chris- 
"^^an,  as  a  subject,  the  Christian's  duty  to   the   State,  as  a 

*^^d  remarks.  Harrisburg,  1818.  —  Schmuokeb  S.  S.,  D.  D.  Elements  of  Popular 
theology,  with  special  reference  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  as  avowed 
^fore  the  Diet  at  Augsburg  in  1530.     Andoyer,  1834.     Do.  Lutheran  Manual,  or 
^lie  Augsburg  Confession  illustrated  and  sustained.     Philadelphia,  1855.  —  Haz- 
'^it^s  E.  L.  :  The  Doctrinal  Articles  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  with  notes  ;  in 
^^^  Discipline  etc  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  South  Carolina.     Balti- 
°^ore,  1S41.  —  Beck  :  Bammlnng  SymboL  Bucher  —  Evangelisch.  Reform.  Kirche. 
^^  Neustadt,  1845.  ii.  868-406. —Franckb:  Libri  Symb.  Eccles.  Lutheranss. 
I«>pnftel847,  &-M.  —  The  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession.    Philada.  1865.  (for 
I^th.  Board.)   A  few  Taloable  notes  by  Prof.  Sohaeffer.  —  Sermons  by  Bakius, 
Oo«bel,  Tholack,  Sohleiermaoher,  Harms,  and  Sartorius. 
*Fikenscher.  Qesoh.  d.  ft.  1.  Augsb.  208.     Kollmee  ii.  895. 
17 
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Bubject,  and  the  supremacy  of  God's  law  and  of  the  dema 
of  conscience  over  all  unrighteous  enactments  of  man. 
defined  in  brief,  yet  ample  statements,  the  entire  relation 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  power.*  It  overthrew  the  coucepi 
of  the  Church  as  a  great  world-dominating  power  —  tau 
the  obligation  of  legitimate  civil  ordinances,  the  lawfuli 
of  Christians  bearing  civil  office,  the  right  of  the  State 
demand  oaths,  to  enact  penalties,  and  to  wage  "just  wa 
and  the  obligation  of  the  Christian  citizen  to  bear  part 
them.  It  asserts  that  "God's  command  is  to  be  more  regar 
than  all  usage  —  that  custom  introduced  contrary  to  G( 
command  is  not  to  be  approved."  "Christians  should  ren 
obedience  to  magistrates  and  their  laws  in  all  things,''  "  s 
only  those  when  they  command  any  sin,  for  then  they  ni 
rather  obey  God  than  men."  It  overthrew  monasticism  j 
enforced  celibacy,  those  weaknesses  of  the  State ;  curbed 
insolence  of  Pope,  Bishop  and  Clergy,  and  restored  the  nori 
and  divine  relations  of  man  to  man,  of  subject  to  ruler, 
Church  to  State,  of  God's  law  to  human  law,  of  loyalty  to 
rights  of  conscience.  The  Lutheran  Church  gives  to  ev 
State  into  which  she  enters,  her  great  voucher  of  fidelity 
the  principles  on  which  alone  free  governments  can  stand. 
The  Augsburg  Confession  was  exquisitely  adapted  to  all 
3.  it«  value  ju.  objccts,  as  a  confession  of  faith,  and  a  defence 
ft  confeMioii  and  it.  In  it  thc  vcry  heart  of  the  GosjkbI  beat  ag: 
apoojry.  j^  gavc  orgauic  bciug  to  what  had  hitherto  I 

but  a  tendency,  and  knit  together  great  nationalities  in 
holiest  bond  by  which  men  can  be  held  in  association.  It 
abled  the  Evangelical  princes,  as  a  body,  to  throw  tlieir  ni< 
weight  for  truth  into  the  empire.  These  were  the  start 
points  of  its  great  work  and  glory  among  men.  To  it,  ur 
God,  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  the  whole  Protest 
world  owes  civil  and  religious  freedom.  Under  it,  as  a  bam 
the  pride  of  Rome  was  broken,  and  her  armies  destroyed, 
is  the  symbol  of  pure  Protestantism,  as  the  three  Gen< 
Creeds  are  symbols  of  that  developing  Catholicity  to  wh 
genuine  Protestantism  is  related,  as   the  maturing   fruii 

*  Art.  vii.,  xvi.,  xxviii. 
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related  to  the  blossom.    To  it  the  eyes  of  all  deep  thinkers  have 
been  turned,  as  to  a  star  of  hope  amid  the  internal  strifes  of 
nominal  Protestantism.     Gieseler,  the  great  Reformed  Church 
liistoriau,  says:*     "If  the  question   be,  Which,  among  all 
Protestant  Confessions,  is  best  adapted  for  forming  the  founda- 
tion of  a  union  among  Protestant  Churches,  we  declare  our- 
selves unreservedly  for  the  Augsburg  Confession."     But  no 
genuine  union  can  ever  be  formed  upon  the  basis  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  except  by  a  hearty  consent  in  its  whole  faith, 
an  honest  reception  of  all  its  statements  of  doctrine  in  the 
sense  which  the  statements  bear  in  the  Confession  itself.     If 
^here  be  those  who  would  forgive  Rome  her  unrepented  sine, 
^hey  must  do  it  in  the  face  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.     If 
^Jiere  be  those  who  would  consent  to  a  truce  at  least  with 
-ttationalism  or  Fanaticism,  they  must  begin  their  work  by 
^^iaking  men  forget  the  great  Confession, which  refused  its  covert 
to  them  from  the  be<rinnin2c. 

With  the  Augsburg  Confession  begins  the  clearly     ^  J^^  ^.^,„p  „ 

'^^cognized  life  of  the  Evangelical  Protestant  Church,  "  *'''"^'^''  •'*"  ^^''-^^ 

^y^Q  purified  Church  of  the  West,  on    which  her 

Enemies  fixed  the  name  Lutheran.     With  this  Confession  her 

^■>^08t  self-sacrificing  struggles  and  greatest  achievements  are 

^"onnected.     It  is  hallowed  by  the  prayers  of  Luther,  among 

^  lie  most  ardent  that  ever  burst  from  the  human  heart;  it  is 

"^iiade  sacred  by  the  tears  of  Melanchthon,  among  the  tenderest 

^iiich  ever  fell  from  the  eye  of  man.     It  is  embalmed  in  the 

^Vving,  dying,  and   undying  devotion  of  the  long   line  of  the 

Pierces  of  our  faith,  who,  through  the  world  which  was  not 

'Worthy  of  them,  passed  to  their  eternal  rest.     The  greatest 

Masters  in  the  realm  of  intellect  have  defended  it  with  their 

lal)or8 ;    the    greatest   princes    have   protected     it  from    the 

*\vord,  by  the  sword;  and  the  blood  of  its  martyrs,  speaking 

oetter  things  than  vengeance,  pleads  for  ever,  with  the  blood 

^f  Him  whose  all-availing  love,  whose  sole  and  all-atoning 

sacrifice,  is  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  its  witness. 

But  not  alone  on  the  grand  field  of  historical     5  ^^  ,.^,^^  „ 
events  has  its  power  been  shown.     It  led  to  God's  *g"iJetoniriHt. 

^Tlieolog.  Stud.  u.  Kritik,  1833,  ii,  1142.     Sehenkol  tukes  the  same  yiew. 
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Word  millions,  who  have  lived  and  died  unknown  to  the  great 
world.  In  the  humblest  homes  and  humblest  hearts  it  haa 
opened,  through  ages,  the  spring  of  heavenly  influence.  .  It 
proclaimed  the  all-sufficiency  of  Christ's  merits,  the  justifying 
power  of  faith  in  Him  ;  and  this  shed  heavenly  light,  peace 
and  joy,  on  the  darkest  problems  of  the  burdened  heart.  "  It 
remains  forever,"  says  Gieseler,  "  a  light  to  guide  in  the  right 
path  those  who  are  struggling  in  error."  It  opened  the  way 
to  the  true  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and  if  it  has 
seemed  to  divide,  for  a  little  time,  it  has  divided  only  to  con- 
solidate, at  length,  the  whole  Church  under  Christ's  sole  rule, 
and  in  the  one  pure  faith. 

Its  histohy,  in  its  full  connections,  is  the  history  of  the  een- 

6.  Its  value  for  tUHCs  midway  in  the  fourth  of  which  we  stand, 
thorutt.ro.  ^^^  ^Yie  future  of  the  Church,  which  is  the  future 
of  the  race,  can  unfold  itself  from  the  present,  only  in  the 
power  of  the  life  which  germinates  from  the  great  principles 
which  the  Augsburg  Confession  planted  in  the  world. 

Can  we  honorably  bear  the  name  of  Evangelical  Lutherans, 

The  Augsburg  ^oucstly  profcss  to  rcccivc  the  Augsburg  Confession 
c«.nfc«8ion  M  a  as  OUT  Crccd,  and  honestly  claim  to  be  part  of  the 
Involved  In  a  right  Church  of  our  fathcrs,  while  we  reject,  or  leave 
reception  of  It?*     Qi^vi  to  rcjcction,  parts  of  the  doctrine  whose  recep- 

♦  Works  on  Dogmaticn,  and  the  histonj  of  Dogmatics^  of  value  in  the  interpretation 
or  defence  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  or  in  illustration  of  the  theology  based 
upon  or  deviating  from  it 

Melanchthonis  :  Opera  Dogmatica  in  the  Corpus  Reformatorum,  vol.  xxi.- 
XXIII.  a.  Loci  Theologici  (1521).  h,  Examen  ordinandorum.  c.  Catechesis 
puerilis.  d  Explicatio  Symboli  Niceni.  e.  Repetitio  Augustanae  Confessionie 
sive  Confessio  doctrinae  $axonicarum  ecclesiarum. — Cf.  Galle:  Melanchthon 
(1840)  and  Augusti's,  Edit,  of  the  Loci  (1821),  for  Mclnnchthon's  changes  in  doc- 
trine. —  Flaccii  :  a.  Catalogue  Testium  veritatis  (166G).  b.  Centurite  Magdebur- 
genses.  c.  Clavis,  d.  Scholia  in  N.  Test.  —  Chemnitz:  a.  de  vera  et  substuntiaU 
pricsentia.  b.  de  duabus  naturis.  e.  Loci  Theologici.  d,  Examen  Concil.  Trident. 
e.  Theologiae  Jesuitic,  praecipua  capit.  —  Hutter  :  Compendium  Locor.  Theo- 
logic  (1610)  ed.  Schutzel772.  — Osiander  L:  Enchiridion  Controvers.  (1614.)  — 
Hl'nnius  N:  Epitome  Credendorum  (1625).  —  Gerhard  J:  a.  Loci  Theologici 
(IGIO)  (Cotta).  b.  Confessio  Catholica  (1G33).  —  Calovius  :  a.  Apodixis  (1684), 
b.  Synopsis  Controvcrsiarum  (1653).  c.  Mataeologia  papistica  (1647).  d. 
Biblia  Illustrata. — Koenio  :  Theologia  positiva  (1664).  —  Quenstedt:  Theo- 
logia  dldactico-polemioa  (1685).  —  Bschmann:    Adnotationes  in   Compendium 
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tion  gave  our  Church  her  separate  being  and  distinctive  name, 
and  led  to  the  formation  of  her  Confession,  and  which  are 
embodied  in  its  articles,  and  guarded  in  their  condemnatory 
clausefi,  and  which  our  whole  Church,  for  centuries,  in  every 
official  act,  maintained  as  principal  and  fundamental  ?  Tliis 
is  the  real  question.  All  others  are  side  issues.  This  question, 
once  agitated,  can  never  be  laid  till  it  is  fairly  settled  ;  and  to 
it,  every  conscientious  man,  every  lover  of  our  Church,  should 
l^end  his  prayerful  thoughts.  A  testimony  bearing  upon  the 
great  question,  a  testimony  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
entitled  to  be  heard  first  of  all,  is  the  Confession  itself,  about 
^liose  claims  so  much  is  now  said. 

In  what  light  is  the  Augsburg  Confession  regarded  in  the 
Augsburg  Confession  itself?     This  is  a  primary  question  for 
an  honest  man  who  thinks  of  subscribing  it  :  for  if  the  Con- 
fession itself,  in  its  origin,  its  history,  its  letter,  protests  against 
certain  ideas,  it  would  seem  that  its  witness  against  them  is 
of  more  value  than  any  other.     Look,  then,  at  a  few  facts : 

I.  The  Confession  exhibited  the  one,  undivided  faith  of  the 
entire  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Empire.  It  was  not  the  work 
of  men  without  authority  to  represent  the  Church  ;  but  was 

Hulteri  (1690). — Buudeus:  a.  Theologia  Dogniatica  (1723).  b.  De  veritate 
religioiiiseTBUgelioae(1729).    e  ReligioDS-Streitigkciten  1724.    (/.  Isagoge  (1727). 

—  ScHMio  J.  A.:  BreTiarium  theolog.  polemic.  (1710). — Langb:  Oecononiiasalutis 
(1728).  —  Rbinuabd  L.  Theologia  Dogmat.  (1783).  —  Walch  .1.  G.  a.  Dogmatische 
Guttesgelahr.  (1749).  b.  Polemische  (1762).  e.  Religions-Streitigkeiten  (1724).— 
Caepov.  (1737).  —  Baumgarten  8.  J.  a.  fivangelisclie  Glaubenalcbre  ( 1759).  6. 
TheologiBch.  Streitigkeiten.  (1762)  c.  Religions-Parteyen  (170G). — Moshkim  : 
a.  Streit-Theologie  (17»>8).  6.  Theolog.  Dogmat.  (KoS).  —  Carpzov  J.  B.  Jr. 
Lib«r  dootrinalifl  (1767),  —  Walch  C.  W.  F.  a.  Gesohicbte  der  Lutheriscbeu  Re- 
ligion (1758).  b,  BibliothecaSymbolica  (1770).  —  Semler:  Instituiio  (1774). — 
IXoKUKRLBiN  (1780). — Seiler  :  a.  Theolog.  dogmat.  polemica  (1780).  b.  Doctriu. 
Christian.  Compend.  (1779).  —  Morub:  a.  Epitome  Theol.  Christianae  (1789).  b, 
Commentarias  in  Epitom.  (1797).  —  Beck:  (1801).  —  Storr  &  Flatt  :  Dog- 
matik  (1803).  ~  Rbinhaed  F.  V.  (1801).  —  Schott  (1811).  —  Bretschneider: 
«.  Dogmatik  (1814).  b.  Entwickelung  (1804).  —  Wegsciieider:  Institutiones 
(1816).  —  TwESTEH  (1820).  —  Knapp  (1827).  —  Nitzsch  (1829).  —  (Schuman) : 
Melanchthon  RediTiTus,  1887. — Hasb  :  a.  Dogmatik  (182r)).  6.  llutterus  Red- 
iTiTii8(  1829-1868).  — Klein:  (1822)  Ed.  Lange  (1835).  —  Sciimiu  H.  Dogmatik 
d.  Erang.  Lntii.  Kirche,  (1848-1863).  — Martensen  (1855). —Sartorius  (1861). 

—  Tuomasiub  (1868).  — Philippi  (1863).  —  Hofman  (1860).  —  Kaunis  (18G8).— 

LUTBAEDT  (1868). 
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the  voice  of  all  the  Churches.  Its  groundwork  was  laid 
Luther ;  materials  were  brought  together  by  the  great  th 
logians  of  the  whole  Lutheran  Church  — by  Brentius,  Joii 
Spalatin,  and  others,  who  carefully  examined  and  tested  ei 
other's  work.  The  matchless  hand  of  Melanchthon  was  e 
ployed  in  giving  the  most  perfect  form,  the  most  absolut 
finished  statement  of  the  faith ;  the  Confession  was  subjec 
to  the  careful  examination  of  Luther,  by  whom  it  was  heart 
approved.  Melanchthon 's  own  account  is  :  "  I  brought 
gether  the  heads  of  the  Confession,  embracing  almost  the  s 
of  the  doctrine  of  our  Churches,  I  took  nothing  on  myself, 
the  presence  of  the  Princes  and  the  oflScials,  every  topic  \ 
discussed  by  our  preachers,  sentence  by  sentence,  A  copy  of 
entire  Confession  was  then  sent  to  Luther,  who  wrote  to  i 
Princes  that  he  had  read,  and  that  he  approved  the  Com 
sion."  Every  position  of  the  Confession  had  been  pondei 
again  and  again,  had  been  tried  in  the  crucible  of  the  Wo 
had  been  experienced  in  its  practical  power  in  the  life,  and  l 
been  maintained  against  sharp  attacks,  by  our  great  Confessc 
as  well  as  by  thousands  of  humble  and  earnest  private  Ch 
tians.  For  the  immediate  work  of  its  preparation,  there  w 
at  least  four  months.  It  was  on  the  11th  of  May  the  Con 
sion  was  first  sent  by  the  Elector  to  Luther,  and  it  was  not  n 
in  Diet  till  the  25th  of  June ;  so  that  six  weeks  elapsed  betw 
the  time  of  its  substantial  completeness  and  of  its  presentati 
Every  touch  after  that  time  was  the  result  of  striving  ai 
absolute  finish  of  style  and  perfection  of  handling.  Xever  ^ 
a  Confession  more  thoroughly  prepared,  more  carefully  i 
prayerfully  weighed,  more  heartily  accepted. 

II.  As  various  kingdoms,  states,  and  cities  embraced 
faith  of  God's  word,  as  our  Church  had  unfolded  it,  tl 
accepted  this  Confession  as  their  own,  and  were  known 
Evangelical  Lutherans  because  they  so  accepted  it.  The  Chu 
was  known  as  the  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  { 
that  great  document  became  a  part  of  the  defining  terms  of 
Church.  The  Lutheran  Church  was  that  which  unreserve 
held  the  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession  in  its  historical  sei 

III.  The  arguments  on  which  men  rely  now  to  shake 
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fiiith  of  the  Church,  had  all  been  used  before  the  Confession 
was  prepared.     In  fact,  the  Rationalistic  argument  had  been 
broaght  out  with  far  more  vigor  and  plausibility  than  usually 
attend  it  now,  and  those  who  renew  the  unsuccessful  attempts 
of  the  original  opponents  of  our  faith,  might  with  advantage  to 
their  cause  study  those  old  errorists.    Jfothing  has  been  added 
to  the  argument  of  that  day  in  the  great  substantial  points  on 
either  side.     After  the  learning  and  insinuating  statement  of 
CEcolampadius,  whose  work,  Erasmus  said,  "  might,  if  possi- 
ble, deceive  the  very  elect,"  and  which  Melanchthon  considered 
'v^'orthy  of  a  reply — after  the  unflinching  audacity  of  Carlstadt, 
and  the  plausible  argument  of  Zwinglc,  which  was  so  shallow, 
and  therefore  seemed  so  clear,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  feeble 
^cho  of  their  arguments,  which  is  now  alone  heard  in  the  main- 
tenance of  their  views,  would  shake  our  fathers  were  they  liv- 
ing.  The  Scripture  argument  stands  now  where  it  stood  then, 
^nd  the  Word,  which  was  too  strong  for  Luther's  human 
<ioubts  then,  would  prove  too  strong  for  them  now.     It  is  not 
tlie  argument  which  has  changed  :  it  is  as  overwhelming  now 
2^8  then  ;  but  the  singleness  of  faith,  the  simple-hearted  trust 
— these  have  too  often  yielded  to  the  Rationalizing  spirit  of  a 
^^am  and  self-trusting  generation.     If  our  fathers,  with  their 
^d  spirit,  were  living  now,  we  would  have  to  stand  with  them 
On  their  confession,  or  be  obliged  to  stand  alone.      Luther 
^ould  sing  now,  as  he  sung  then : 

*»The  Word  they  shall  permit  remain, 
And  not  a  thank  have  for  it." 

rV.  The  very  name  of  AuasBURa,  which  tells  us  where  our 
Confession  was  uttered,  reminds  us  of  the  nature  of  the  obli- 
gations of  those  who  profess  to  receive  it.  Two  other  Con- 
fessions were  brought  to  that  city :  the  Confession  of  Zwingle, 
and  the  Tetrapolitan  Confession :  the  former  openly  opposed 
to  the  faith  of  our  Church,  especially  in  regard  to  the  Sacra- 
ments; the  latter  ambiguous  and  evasive  on  some  of  the  vital 
points  of  the  same  doctrine.  These  two  Confessions  are  now 
remembered  only  because  of  the  historical  glory  shed  by  ours 
over  everything  which  came   into  any  relation  to  it.      But 
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can  it  be,  that  the  doctrine  which  arrayed  itself  against  the 
Augsburg  Confession  at  Augsburg  can  be  the  doctrine  of  that 
Confession,  or  capable  of  harmonizing  with  it  anywhere  else  ; 
that  what  was  not  Lutheranism  there  is  Lutheranisra  here ; 
that  what  was  Lutheranism  then  is  not  Lutheranism  now ; 
that  Zwingle  or  Iledio  of  Strasburg  could,  without  a  change 
of  views,  honestly  subscribe  the  Confession  against  which  they 
had  arrayed  themselves,  that  very  Confession,  the  main  drift 
of  some  of  whose  most  important  Articles  was  to  teach  the 
truth  these  men  denied,  and  to  condemn  the  errors  these  men 
fostered,  or  that  men,  who  hold  now  what  they  held  then,  can 
now  honestly  do  what  they  would  not  and  could  not  do  then  ? 
What  could  not  be  done  then,  cannot  be  done  now.  A  prin- 
ciple is  as  little  affected  by  the  lapse  of  three  hundred  years  as 
of  one  year.  It  cannot  be,  that,  consistently  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  fathers,  consistently  with  Church  unity  with 
them,  consistently  with  the  Church  name  which  their  prin- 
ciples and  their  faith  defined,  men  holding  Romish,  or  Ration- 
alistic, or  Zwinglian  error,  should  pretend  to  receive  the  Con- 
fession as  their  own.  Such  a  course  effaces  all  the  lines  of 
historical  identity,  and  of  moral  consistency,  and  opens  the 
way  to  error  of  every  kind. 

V.  The  language  of  the  Confession,  when  it  speaks  of  itself, 
is  well  worthy  of  attention. 

1.  It  calls  itself  a  Confession^  not  a  rule.  The  Bible  is  the 
only  rule  of  faith,  and  this  document  confesses  the  faith  of 
which  the  Bible  is  the  rule. 

2.  It  calls  itself  a  Confession  of  faith  ;  of  faith^  not  of  men's 
opinions  or  views,  but  of  that  divine  conviction  of  saving  truth, 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  works  through  the  Word.  It  speaks 
of  that  with  which  it  has  to  do  as  "  the  holy  faith  and  Chris- 
tian religion,"  "the  one  only  and  true  religion,"  "our  holy 
religion  and  Christian  faith."  The  title  of  the  doctrinal  por- 
tion of  the  Confession  is,  "  Principal  Articles  of  Faith." 

3.  The  Confessors  speak  of  this  Confession  of  faith  as  "  the 
Confession  of  their  preachers^  and  their  oxen  Confession,"  "  the 
doctrine  which  their  preachers  have  presented  and  taught  in 
the  Churches^  in  their  lands,  principalities,  and  cities."     The 
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Preface  cloBes  with  the  words  :  "  This  is  the  Confession  of  our- 
S(kc8  and  otourSy  as  now  distinctly  follows,  Article  by  Article." 
They  separate  their  faith  alike  from  the  errors  of  Rome  and  of 
the  fanatical  and  rationalizing  tendencies  of  the  day. 

4.  The  Confession  declares  that :  "  The  Churches  among  us 
teacli "  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  Articles.  It  is  not  simply 
great  princes,  nor  great  theologians  ;  it  is  the  Churches  which 
teach  these  doctrines.  The  private  opinions  of  the  greatest  of 
men  are  here  nothing.  It  is  the  faith  of  the  Churches  which 
is  8et  forth,  and  those  who  acted  for  them  spoke  as  their  rep- 
resentatives, knowing  the  common  faith,  aqd  not  mingling 
with  it  any  mere  private  sentiments  or  peculiar  views  of  their 
own,  however  important  they  might  regard  them. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  our  Evangelical  Prot- 
estant Church  is  bound  by  consistency  to  hold  a  view  simply 
because  Luther  held  it.  Her  faith  is  not  to  be  brought  to  the 
touchstone  of  Luther's  private  opinion,  but  his  private  opinion 
is  to  be  tested  by  her  confessed  faith,  when  the  question  is, 
^Vbat  is  genuinely  Lutheran?  The  name  Lutheran,  as  our 
Church  tolerates  it,  means  no  more  than  that  she  heartily 
acce[>t5  that  2few  Testament  faith  in  its  integrity,  in  whose 
restoration  Luther  was  so  glorious  a  leader.  AVhen,  at  the 
conferences  at  Augsburg,  Eck  produced  certain  passages  from 
Luther's  writings,  Brentius  and  Schnepf  replied  :  "  AVe  are  not 
here  to  defend  Luther's  writings,  but  to  maintain  our  Confes- 
sion." In  showing  that  the  Augsburg  Confession  is  the  Sym- 
W  of  our  time,  the  Formula  of  Concord  rests  its  authority  on 
its  being  "  the  unanimous  consent  and  declaration  of  our  faith." 
The  private  opinions  of  individuals,  however  influential,  can 

• 

in  no  sense  establish  or  remove  one  word  of  the  C/reed  of  the 
Church.  Any  man  who,  on  any  pretence,  gives  ecclesiastical 
authority  to  private  opinions,  is  robbing  the  Church  of  her 
freedom.  IShe  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  no  doctrines  which 
ahe  has  not  ofliicially  declared  to  be  her  own. 

5.  The  Confessors  say,  at  the  end  of  the  doctrinal  Articles  : 
"  This  is  almost  the.  niain  portion  {sum ma:  chief  -points ^ principal 
matters)  of  the  doctrine  which  is  preached  and  taught  in  our 
Churches,  in  order   to  the    true   Christian  instruction  and 
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comfort  of  the  conscience,  as  also  for  the  edification  of  belie 
ers."  It  calls  the  things  it  sets  forth  "  the  one,  simple  truth, 
and  styles  them  "  the  chief,"  or  fundamental,  "  Articles 
(Hauptartikeln.) 

The  Confessors  style  and  characterize  the  Confession  a 
"our  Confession,"  as  "the  chief  points  fit  the  doctrine  taugl 
in  our  Churches,"  as  "  the  main  (or  fundamental)  Articles, 
as  "  the  Articles  of  faith."  They  say :  "  Those  things  o7i^ 
have  been  recited  which  seemed  necessary  to  be  said,  that  : 
might  be  understood,  that,  in  doctrine  and  ceremonies,  yiothiy 
is  received  by  us  contrary  to  Scripture  ;  "  and  they  declare,  s 
the  close  of  their  work,  that  it  was  meant  as  "  a  sum  of  do 
trine,"  or  statement  of  its  chief  points,  "  for  the  makii 
known  of  our  Confession,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  those  \vl 
teach  among  us."* 

6.  The  Confessors  say  of  this  statement  of  the  main  poi'C 
of  doctrine  :  "  In  it  may  be  seen,  that  there  is  nothinq  xchich  *- 
parts  from  the  Scriptures  ;^^  "  it  is  clearly  founded  in  the  h.^ 
Scriptures,"  t  "  in  conformity  with  the  pure.  Divine  word  ^^ 
Christian  truth."  They  declare,  that,  in  these  "  main'^ 
fundamental  "  Articles,  no  falsity  or  deficiency  is  to  be  foa  '^' 
and  that  this  their  Confession  is  godly  and  Christian  (gottl  ^ 
und  Christlich)."  They  open  the  Articles  on  Abuses  by  n^ 
crating  that  their  Confession  is  evidence,  that, "  in  the  Artf^ 
of  faith^  NOTHING  is  taught  in  our  Churches  contrary  to  ^ 
Holy  Scripture,":|:  and  the  Confessors  close  with  the  declEafc* 
tion,  that,  if  there  be  points  on  which  the  Confession  I 
not  touched,  they  are  prepared  to  furnish  ample  informati  ^ 
"  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures,"  "  on  the  ground  of  Ir  ^ 
Divine  writ." 

7.  The  Confessors  say  that  in  the  Confession :  "  Ther^ 
NOTHING  which  departs  from  the  Church  Catholic^  the  Univer^ 
Christian  Church.'* % 

8.  The  Confessors  moreover  declare,   that  they  set  for* 

*  Epilogue,  69,  5.  f  Epilogue,  70,  C5- 

X  Nihil    inesse,   quod    discrepat    a    Scripturis  —  in    heiliger    Schrifl    1^^ 
gegriindet. 

2  Ab  Ecclesia  Catholioa — gemeine,  Christlicher  Kirohen. 
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their  Confession  that  they  may  "  not  put  their  soul  and  con- 
science in  the  very  highest  and  greatest  peril  before  God  by 
abuse  of  the  Divine  name  or  word." 

9.  They  declare,  moreover,  that  it  is  their  grand  design  in 

the  Confession,  to  avoid  the  "  transmission  as  a  heritage  to 

their  children  and  descendants  of  another  doctrine^  a  doctrine 

'iot  in  conformity  with  the  pure  Divine  word  and  Christian 

troth." 

Our  fathers  knew  well  that  human  opinions  fluctuate,  that 
^en  desert  the  truth,  that  convictions  cannot  be  made  heredi- 
^^rv ;  but  they  knew  this  also,  that  when  men  assume  a  name, 
^hey  assume  the  obligations  of  the  name,  that  they  may  i^ot 
^ouestly  subscribe  Confessions  unless  they  believe  their  con- 
'^nts ;  and  they  knew  that  after  this,  their  great  Confession, 
t^en  could  not  long  keep  up  the  pretence  of  being  of  them 
^ho  were  anti-Trinitarian,  Pelagian,  Romish,  Rationalistic,  or 
fanatical.  They  could  transmit  the  heritage  of  their  faith  to 
lieir  children,  trusting  in  God  that  these  children  would  not, 
Or  the  brassy  glitter  of  Rationalism,  or  the  scarlet  rags  of 
^ome,  part  with  this  birthright,  more  precious  than  gold. 

Our  fathers  believed,  with  St.  Paul,  that  the  true  faith  is 
"  one  faith,"  and  therefore  never  changes.  It  is  the  same  from 
k«ge  to  agb.  The  witness  of  a  true  faith  is  a  witness  to  the  end 
►f  time.  When,  therefore,  Briick,  the  Chancellor  of  Saxony, 
>xe8ented  the  Confession,  he  said  :  "  By  the  help  of  God  and 
>iir  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  this  Confession  shall  remain  invincible 
i-gainst  the  gates  of  hell,  to  Eternity." 


THE  gEOOXDAKY  COXFESaOXS  OF  THE  COX 
SEBVATIVE  REFORMATIOX. 

THE  BOOK  OF  COSCOUX 


IX  the  Symbolical  Books  of  the  Evaogelical  Lnther^^ 
Church,  the  Augsburg  CoofessioD  is  followed  by  five  otlm  ^ 
statements  <^do<rtrine:  the  Apology ;  the  Sehmaleald  Articles^ 
the  two  Catechisms  ;  the  Formula  of  Concord,  in  epitome,  ar^^^ 
ampler  declaration,  with  an  appendix  of  testimonies :  the  si 

in  conjunction  with  the  three  sreneral  Creeds,  fonn- 
i/mu  x tiM- B'^k  ing  the  Book  of  Concord.     The  Augsburg  Conles- 
"^  '>"*'"*'*         ^\f,^^  the  Smaller  Catechism,  and  the  Epitome,  may 
]Ht  regarded  an  the  texts,  respectively,  on  which  the  Apology, 
the  Larg^^r  Catechism,  and  the  Declaration  are  Commentaries. 
The  whole  of  these  books  can  be  embtxiied  in  a  fair  type  in 
a?i  ordinary  duodecimo  volume.     When  we  think  of  the  space 
whir;h  a  niiniHter  covers  with  the  words  in  which  during  a 
single  year  he  states  the  sacred  doctrines  —  when  we  look  at 
the  rrjuny  volumes  in  which  particular  authors  have  presented 
iIm!  rcHults  of  their  labors  on  Scripture,  the  folios  which  have 
hecn  d(; voted   to  single  topics,  it  hardly  seems  an  excessive 
(hjinaiid  on  the  part  of  the  Church  that  she  should  ask  min- 
iHt(!rH  to  study  one  small  volume  to  reach  the  official  expression 
of  her  judgment  on  the  greatest  questions,  which  pertain  to 
l>ure  doctrine,  sound  government,  and  holy  life.     Yet  the  Book 
:)!'  (/oiicord  has  been  denounced  apart  from  the  character  of  its 
contents  on  the  ground  that  it  contains  so  much.     Be  it  right 
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or  wrong,  be  ite  teachings  truth  or  falsehood,  its  bulk  is  suf- 
ficient to  condemn  it. 

The  very  right  of  the  Book  to  a  hearing,  at  least  as  regards 
its  last  five  parts,  has  been  further  denied  on  the  ground,  that 
a  Church  having  once  announced  its  Creed  has  no  autliority  to 
change  it  by  adding  to  it  —  and  that  to  change  by  (Khlinj^  in- 
volves the  sanae  fallacy  as  to  change  by  sultraciion  ;  that  conse- 
quently those  who  at  one  extreme  accept  the  whole  Book  of 
Concord,  and  those  who  reject  the  Augsburg  Confession  in 
whole  or  part,  at  the  other,  are  alike  illogical.  —  In  reply  to 
this  these  facts  might  be  urged  : 

L  The  use  of  the  word  "  Creed,"  in  the  objection  is  open  to 
misapprehension.     If,  by  it,  is  meant  what  a  pure  church  be- 
lieves, the  faith  and  doctrine  of  a  pure  church,  it  is  true  that 
these  cannot  be  changed.     What  a  pure  church     m.v  a  church 
believes  is  Scriptural,  for  a  pure  church  means  a  J^'c-verL^'JIili 
church  whose  faith  is  Scriptural.     If  it  be  Scrip-  >bIhii.whi. 
tural,  then  to  chavge  it,  is  to  abandon  the  truth,  and  to  cease 
to  be  a  pure  church.     Moreover,  the  faifk  of  any  church  is  her 
identifying  point  —  losing  that,  she  loses  her  spiritual  identity. 
If  the  Catholic  Church  had  abandoned  her  faith  in  the  Trinity, 
she  would  have  ceased  to  be  the  Catholic  Church,  and  would 
have  become  the  Arian   sect.     If  the   Trotestant  Episcopal 
Church  were  carried  over  into  the  Romish  faith,  she  would 
cease  to  be  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  would  be  a 
part  of  the  Romish  apostasy.     If  the  Evangelical  Churches 
were  to  abandon   the  Evangelical  faith,  they  would  become 
Socinian  or  Universalist  bodies,  and  if  the  Lutheran  Church 
were  to  change  her  faith,  she  would  cease  to  be  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  would  become  either  a  new  sect,  or  a  part  of  this, 
that,  or  other  of  the  old  sects.     It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms 
to  talk  of  a  pure  Church,  as  such,  changing  her  faith. 

II.  But  if  by  **  Creed,"  be  meant  an  official  statement  of  the 
faith  held,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  assert  that  there  can  be  no 
Church  authority  to  add  to  it.  As  the  Rule  of  o  cre«i  u  a 
Faith,  the  written  revelation  of  God,  has  been  en-  "tttemt-nt  of  be- 

...  liof. 

larged  by  Baccessive  additions  from  the  early  records 

which  form  the  opening  of  Gtenesis,  on  through  the  Old  and 
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New  Testaments,  until  the  finished  temple  stands  before  us 
the  Bible;  so  may  the  Church,  as  God  shall  show  her  ] 
need,  enlarge  her  Confession,  utter  more  fully  her  testimo 
and  thus  "change  her  Creed,"  to  express  more  amply  her  ( 
unchanging  faith.  If  the  Rule  of  an  unchanging  faith  can 
added  to,  the  Confession  of  an  unchanging  faith  can  also 
added  to. 

The  identity  of  the  Church  faith  resembles  not  the  sar 
ness  of  a  rock,  but  rather  the  living  identity  of  a  man.  1 
babe  and  the  adult  are  identical.  They  are  the  same  being 
difterent  stages  of  maturity  :  that  which  constitutes  the  in 
vidual  does  not  change.  The  child  does  not  grow  to  ad 
maturity  by  anj' change  in  personal  identity  —  but  retain! 
that  identity  grows  by  its  attraction  to  itself,  of  what  is  c( 
sonant  with  its  own  unchanged  nature.  Adult  perfection 
reached  not  by  amputations  and  ingraftings,  but  by  growth, 
which  the  identifying  energy  conforms  everything  to  its  o^ 
nature.  The  faith  of  the  Church  now  is  identical  with  wl 
it* was  in  the  Apostolic  time,  but  the  relation  of  identity  d< 
not  preclude  growth  —  it  only  excludes  change  of  identii 
That  faith  must  always  be  its  essential  self — whether  as 
babe  receiving  milk,  or  as  a  man  enjoying  strong  meat.  Ii 
word,  the  advances  are  wrought,  not  by  change  in  the  Chur 
faith,  but  by  the  perpetual  activity  of  that  faith,  a  faith  whi 
because  it  is  incapable  of  change  itself,  assimilates  more  a 
more  to  it  the  consciousness  of  the  Church,  her  system  of  d( 
trine,  her  language,  and  her  life. 

To  subtract  from  a  pure  faith  differs  as  largely  from 
healthy  development  of  that  faith  in  enlarged  statemen 
as  the  cutting  off  of  an  arm  differs  from  the  expansi 
of  its  muscles,  by  healthful  exercise.  The  whole  histo 
of  the  Church  illustrates  the  truth  of  this  principle.  T 
creeds  recorded  in  the  Xew  Testament  were  generally  confin 
to  one  point.  The  Apostles'  Creed,  in  the  earliest  foi 
Growiiiof  ti.o  known  to  us,  is  a  change  of  these  primal  cree< 
^''®^*  in  so  far  that  it  adds  to  their  statements  to  ma 

the  faith   itself  more  secure.     The  Apostles'  Creed,  as  ' 
have  it  now,  is  a  change  of  the  earliest  form,  adding  to 
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words  to  secure  more  perfectly  its  things.     The  Xicene  Creed, 
in  it5  earliest  shape  was  a  change  in  the  same  way  from  the 
A{)08tles'.     The  Xicene  Creed,  (Xiceno-Constantinopolitan)  in 
the  Greek,  is  a  change  of  the  earliest  Nicene,  by  addition. 
The  Xicene  Creed  of  the  Churches  of  the  West  (both  Roman 
and  Protestant)  adds  the  "  filioquc  "  to  the  Nicene  of  the  East. 
The  Athanasian  Creed,  though  but  the  expansion  of  two  main 
l»oint8,  is  about  six  times  as  long  as  the  Apostles'  Creed.     Then 
through    ages  the    Church  lay  fallow ;   the   soil  resting  and 
accreting  richness  for  the  time  of  a  new  breaking  up,  and  of 
a  glorious   harvest.      The  first  great  undeniable  token  that 
the  warm  rains  from  above  were  responsive  to  the  toils  of  the 
hiisLandman   below,   in  the  field   of  the  Lord,  was  the  up- 
springing  of  the  blade  of  the  New  Confession.    The  Xew  Con- 
fession in  its  opening   Word  shows  that  it  germinates  from 
the  okl  seed:  "The  Churches  among  us,  with  great  accord, 
teach  that  the   decree  of  the   Nicene  Council   is  true,  and, 
without  any  doubting,  to  be  believed."    (A.  C.  I.)    "  Christ 
shall  return  again,  as  saith   the  Apostles'   Creed."    (A.    C. 
III.)    The  other  Confessions  mark  the  same  connection  with 
the  ancient  Creeds:   "Shall  sanctify  believers — as  teach  the 
Apostles'  and  Xicene  Creed."    (Ap.  III.)    "As  the  Apostles 
and  Athanasian  Creeds  teach."     (Smal.  Art.  II,  4.).     "  Since 
immediately    after    the    time    of  the    Apostles,   nay,   while 
they  were  yet  on   earth,  false  teachers  and   heretics   arose, 
against  whom,  in  the  primitive  Church,  were  composed  Sym- 
bols, that  is  brief  and  categorical  Confessions,  which  embraced 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Catholic  Christian  faith,  and  the 
Confession  of  Orthodox  believers  and  of  the  true  Church,  to 
wit :  the  Apostles',  Xicene,  and  Athanasian  Creeds ;  we  profess 
publicly  that  we  embrace  them,  and  reject  all  heresies,  and  all 
doctrines  which  have  ever  been  brought  into  the  Church  of  God, 
contrary  to  them."  (Formul.  Concord.  517,  3.)  —  "Those  three 
Catholic  and  General  Creeds  are  of  the  highest  authority  — 
brief,  but    most  holy  Confessions,  solidly  founded  in  God's 
word,  most  glorious  Confessions."    (Do.  5l)9,  4.) 

The  Augsburg  Confession,  itself,  was  a  "change  of  creed,  by 
addition,"  inasmuch  as  it  more  amply  confessed  all  the  points 
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of  the  Apostles',  Nicene,  and  Athanasian  Creeds,  and  added  a 
coufessioa  on  manifold  points,  held,  indeed,  potentially  and 
implicitly  in  the  faith  of  the  pure  Churc^h,  but  never  before 
formally  confessed  by  her. 

But,  furthermore,  the  Augsburg  Confession,  even  as  a  Luth- 
eran document,  is  an  abiding  witness  of  the  right  and  duty 
of  Christian  men,  and  a  portion  of  the  Christian  Church  to 
amplify  the  confession  of  the  faith,  according  to  the  leadings 
of  God's  providence.  For  the  Augsburg  Confession  is  really 
not  first,  hxxt  fourth  in  the  Genesis  of  our  Church's  first  official 
statement  of  her  distinctive  faith.  For  first  were  the  XV 
Marburg  Articles,  in  which  the  great  representatives  of  our 
Church  made  a  statement  of  points  of  faith  ;  then  the  XVII 
Articles  of  Swabach,  then  the  Articles  of  Torgau,  and  as  the 
outgrowth  of  the  whole,  and  their  noble  consummation,  last  of 
all,  the  Augsburg  Confession. 

The  Augsburg  Confession,  itself,  grew  from  its  earliest  sliape, 
at  the  ]>eginning  of  the  Conference  at  Augsburg,  up  to  the 
day  of  its  delivery  to  the  Emperor.  The  one  faith  which  it 
confessed  in  its  infant  form,  shaped  its  phrases,  added  to  its 
enumerations,  guarded  against  misapprehensions  more  per- 
fectly, until  it  reached  its  maturity. 

III.  The  right  to  "  change  a  creed,"  "  by  addition ^^^  is,  if  it 
be  fallacy  at  all,  not  a  co)iimon  fdlacy^  with  the  assumption  of 
a  right  to  "  change  by  subtraction,^^     The  mistake  here  involved 

TodrfimiBnot  is  i"  ^^^^^S  the  word  "  change"  ambiguously,  and 
torhjingc.  in  making  it  falsely  emphatic.     We  deny  the  right 

of  a  pure  Church  to  change  the  faith  :  we  hold  that  her  creed 
should  not  be  changed  ;  but  we  maintain,  first,  that  to  cut  out 
articles  of  faith  bodily  from  her  creed,  and  to  mangle  and 
change  the  meaning  of  what  remains,  is  to  change  her  cix>ed  ; 
and  secondly,  that  to  leave  her  earlier  creed  untouched  and 
unvaried,  to  cling  to  it  heart  and  soul,  in  its  original  and 
proper  sense,  and  in  order  to  the  maintenance  of  the  faith  it 
treasures,  to  witness  again,  in  ampler  form,  by  adding  clear 
and  Scriptural  statements  of  doctrine,  is  not  to  change  the 
creed,  but  is  the  act  of  wisdom  to  prevent  its  change.  If  a 
clergyman,  on  one  Lord's  Day,  should  succinctly  set  forth  the 
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doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  and  should  find,  that  owing 
to  the  brevity  of  his  statement,  the  uncultured  had  luismidor- 
stood  it,  or  the  malicious  had  taken  occasion  to  pervert  it,  Le 
might  very  properly,  on  the  next  Lord's  Day,  airtplify  his 
statement,  and  thus  "  change  his  creed  by  addition,"  for  every 
sermon  is  a  minister's  creed.  If  his  doing  so  is  a  fallacy,  it  is 
surely  not  a  common  fallacy  with  his  retractation,  denial  or 
evasion  on  the  second  Lord's  Day,  of  what  he  taught  on  the 
first;  not  a  common  fallacy,  even  if  his  second  statement 
were  needlessly  extended,  and  though  it  ititroduced  many 
statements  on  other  closely  associated  doctrines. 

IV.  We  object  also  to  all  iinnarssdri/  multiplication  of  the 
number  or  extension  of  the  bulk  of  creeds.     So  does  the  Luth- 
eran Church,    as  a   whole.     For    nearly  three   centuries,  no 
addition  has  been  made  to  her  Symbolical  Books;  and  although 
it  is  quite  possible  that,  for  local  reasons,  parts  of  our  Church 
may  enunciate  more  largely  particular  elements  of     oen«rai  jn.ig, 
her  faith,  we  do  not  think  it  likely  that  the  Luth-  ™^"^  "»f  '^'* 
^ran  Church,  as   a  whole,  will   ever    add    to  her  sinii.ui.r>-i     of 
%mbol8,  not  merely  anything  which  can  have  such  ''"'''^"  '^"^"'*'"" 
^lations  to   them  as  the   Augsburg  Confession  has  (which 
^ould  be  impossible),  but  not  even  such  as  the  Formula  of 
Concord  has. 

But  this  does  not  settle  the  question  now  before  us.     AVe 
^^ink  we  have  shown,  that  to  have  creeds  additional  to  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  is  not  in  itself  inconsistent  or  wrong, 
^ow  to  the  point :  Is  it  necessary  or  desirable  that  there  should 
^^  any  such   additional  statements?    To   this   question,  our 
^^hole  Church,  without  a  solitary  exception,  which  we  can 
i^all,  certainly  with  no  important  exception,  has  returned  the 
^ame  reply,  to  wit :  that  it  is  desirable  and  necessary.     For 
^'Wle  it  is  a  fact,  that  no  creed,  exclusively  hers,  except  the 
-Augsburg  Confession,  has  been  formally  accepted  in  every  part 
^f  the  Lutheran  Church,  it  is  eqaalbj  true  that  there  is  vo  itnpor- 
font  jnrt  of  that  Church  which  has  not  hafl^  in  addition^  some  other 
Creed,  No  national,  or  great  Lutheran  Church,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  her  full  organization,  to  this  hour,  has  had  nothing  but 
the  Augsburg  Confession  as  a  statement  of  her  faith.    For  not 
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to  speak  of  the  three  General  Creeds  to  which  the  Lutheran 
Clnirch  pays  higher  reverence  than  to  the  Angshnrg  Confession 
itself,  many  of  the  Lutheran  Churches  before  the  preparation 
3f  the  Book  of  Concord,  had  their  Bodies  of  Doctrine,  as  bulky 
as  the  collection  which  has  been  so  much  decried  for  its  vast 
extent,  and  sometimes  more  bulky.  There  lies  before  the 
writer,  for  example,  the  first  of  these,  the  Corpus  Doctrinae, 
the  Symbolical  Books  of  Saxony  and  Misnia,  printed  in  1560, 
edited  by  Melanchthon,  which,  in  addition  to  the  General 
Creeds  and  the  Augsburg  Confession,  has  the  Apology,  and 
four  other  extensive  statements  of  doctrine,  forming  a  folio  of 
more  than  a  thousand  pages.  Every  one  of  the  seven  ponder- 
ous Corpora  Doctrinje  has  additions  to  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, as,  for  example,  the  Apology,  both  the  Catechisms  of 
Luther,  and  the  Schmalcald  Articles,  in  fact,  everything  now 
in  the  Book  of  Concord  which  had  appeared  up  to  the  time  of 
their  issue.  The  Church  Orders  and  Liturgies  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century  embraced  Creeds.  We  have  examined  nearly  all  of 
them  in  the  originals,  or  in  Richter's  Collection.  We  have 
not  noticed  one  which  has  the  Augsburg  Confession  alone. 
It  is  an  historical  fact  easily  demonstrated,  that  the  Book  of 
Concord  diminished  both  the  number  of  doctrinal 

The    Book  of 

Concord  repressed  statcmcnts  aud  thc  6?/(A:  of  the  books  containing 
the    ninitipiica-  thcm,  iu  tlic  vaHous  Lutheran  Churches.     It  not 

tion  of  Creed-*.  i       i        /-  -rx  •  i 

only  removed  the  Corpora  Doctrin^e,  but  the  yet 
more  objectionable  multiplied  Confessions  prepared  by  various 
local  Reformers,  and  pastors,  of  which  not  only  lands,  but 
cities  and  towns  had  their  own.  So  far  from  the  Book  of  Con- 
cord introducing  the  idea  of  addition  to  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, it,  in  fact,  put  that  idea  under  the  wisest  restrictions.  But, 
not  to  dwell  on  this  point  further,  it  is  certain  that  t'  -  Lu- 
theran Church,  with  a  positive,  almost  absolute  unanimity, 
decided,  both  before  and  after  the  Book  of  Concord,  that  it  is 
desirable  to  have  more  than  the  Augsburg  Confession  as  a 
statement  of  doctrine. 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  America  is  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  Her  founders  confessed  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Sym- 
bols.    The  General  Synod  recognizes,  in  addition  to  the  Augs- 
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burg  Confession,  the  Smaller  Ciitechism  for  the  people,  and  in  its 
Theological  Seminary,  originally,  hoth  Catechisms  were  men- 
tioned in  the  Professor's  oath.  In  its  present  form  the  Smaller 
Gitechism  is  retained.  But  if  the  Smaller  Catechism  he 
adopted,  and  an  ampler  statement  of  doctrine  \yQ  an  unlawful 
change,  that  Catechism  alone  must  he  adojited,  and  the 
Augsburg  Confession  which  appeared  a  year  later,  he  thrown 
out. 

The  Book  of  Concord  may  he  divided  generically  into  two 

parts:  the  first  part  selected,  the  second  part  original.     The 

first  is  formed  hy  our  Church  Creeds,  which  it  simply  collected. 

TLe  second  is    the  Formula  of   Concord,   in  two     n.^^  of  (<,„. 

parts.  Epitome  and  Declaratio,  whiidi  it  first  set  -''•'' ^  ••"»••"»-''• 

forth.     Every  part  of  hoth  these  divisions,  except  the  first  part 

of  the  first,  would  be  rejected  on  the  principle  we  now  discuss  ; 

in  fact,  if  the    principle  were  pressed  through,  logically,  not 

Only  would  the  Augsburg  ConfCvSsion,  hut  the  Apostles'  Crec«l 

it:  self  be  sacrificed  to  it.     The  Church  would  have  to  recover  the 

^-sirliest  form  of  the  Creed,  or  he  creodless  altorothcr. 

First- of  all,  then,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  jlrt-sc/rnfl'S  of 

'^V'hat  now  forms  the  Book  of  Concord,  were  acce[>te<l  in  the 

X-«utlieran  Church  before  that  Book  was  compiled  :  scctoiidly, 

tliat    the    directly   confessional    part   of    the    Formula    (the 

epitome)  is  very  little  larger  than  the  Augsburg  Conlcssion, 

tlje  *' Solid  Declaration"  being  simply  an  exegesis  and  defence 

^f  the  Epitome.     Let  us  for  the  present  look  at   these  earlier 

parts  of  the  Book  of  Concord.     Takiuij:  then,  one  bv  otie,  the 

Symbols  which  follow  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  the  Book 

of  Concord,  let  us  ask  whether  it  be  irromj^  to  acknowledge 

f^ffidally,  that  they  set  forth  the  faith  of  our  Church?     To 

^gin  with  the  first  of  these, — 

Is  IT   WRONG    TO    ACKNOWLEDUE    THE    APOLOaV  AS    A  SyMHOL  OF 

tdeLdthekan  Church?     This  question  we  will  answer  by  a 
few  facts. 

L  It  will  not  be  denied  that  it  presents  one  and  the  same 
•JBtem  of  faith  with  the  Augsburg  Confession.  It  is  in  its 
first  sketch  the  Answer  from  the  hand  of  the  great  Melanch- 
fhon,  with  the  advice  and  co-labor  of  the  other  theologians. 
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to  the  Roman  Catholic  Reply  to  the  Augsburg  Confession.    Pre— 
pared  under  the  direction  of  the  same  authority  that  had  origi— 
The  AiM.ioKy.     nated  the  Confession,  it  was  designed  to  present 
it  to  the  Emperor  in  the  same  way.     Happily,  the  Emperorr 
refused  to  allow  its  presentation :  for  that  refusal  has  substi- 
tuted for  Melanchthon's  sketch  the  Apology  as  we  now  have  it- 
Melanchthon,   on  receiving   the   Papal  Confutation,  at   onceH 
gave   himself  to  the  work  of  answering  it  in   full.     On   th^ 
journey  from   Augsburg   to   Wittenberg,  he  labored    on   it— 
At  Altenburg,  in  JSpalatin's  house,  he  was  engaged  upon  iton^ 
Sunday,  till  Luther  took  the  pen  from  his  hand,  telling  hira 
that  '•  on  this  day  he  should  rest  from  such  labor.     We  caaj 
serve  God,  not  only  by  labor,  but  by  rest ;  therefore  he  has-* 
given  us  the  third  Commandment  and  ordained  the  Sabbath."* 
Xo  longer  amid  the  confusion  and  disadvantages  of  a  strange 
place,  but  at  home,  Melanchthon  prepares  this  defence,  expan- 
sion and  explanation  of  the  Confession.     What  can  be  more 
obvious    than   the  Providence   which    reveals  itself    in  the 
occasion  and  character  of  the  Apology  ? 

II.  K()llner,  confessedly  a  most  able  writer,  but  not  Luth- 
eran in  doctrine,  says  of  the  Apology  :  "  It  ha^  from  the  very 
beginning,  and  has  had  without  dispute  up  to  the  recent  times, 
the  validity  of  a  Symbol."  Winer,  that  princely  scholar, 
whose  laxity  of  doctrinal  views  gives  more  value  to  his  testi- 
mony on  this  point,  says  :  "  Beyond  dispute,  with  reference  to 
the  matter  it  contains,  this  work  takes  the  first  rank  among  the 
Symbols  of  the  Lutheran  Church."  We  might  multiply  cita- 
tions like  these,  but  it  is  not  necessary. 

III.  The  Apology  has  been  regarded  indeed  in  our  Church 
as  one  of  her  noblest  jewels.  In  making  it  one  of  her  Symbols, 
she  confessed  her  profound  love  for  it.  In  reply  to  one  of  the 
fiercest  assaults  made  upon  her  by  the  Jesuits,  the  Apology 
without  note  or  comment,  was  reprinted,  as  in  itself  an  ample 
reply  to  all  the  falsehoods  that  Romish  malignity  could  invent 
against  our  Church. 

IV.  In  modern  times,  the  attacks  upon  it  have  come  first 

*Salig:  Ilist.  d.  Augsp.  Conf.  I,  876.     Ledderhose's  Melanchthon.     Transl 
by  Dr.  Krotel,  116. 
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from  the  covert  infidels  who  crept  into  the  Church  under  the 
pretentious  name  of  rationalists,  and  secondly  from  unionistic 
theologians.  Over  against  this,  the  unvarying  witness  of  the 
lutheran  Church  lias  been  given  to  the  pure  teaching,  the 
j:reat  importance,  and  the  symbolic  validity  of  the  Apology. 
let  a  few  facts  illustrate  this. 

1.  The  Lutheran  States  whose  names  are  subscribed  to  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  offered  the  Apology  to  the  Diet,  and  the 
sole  reason  why  it  did  not  take  its  place  at  once,  symboli- 
cally co-ordinate  in  every  respect  with  the  Confession,  was  that 
Jiomsk  bigotry  refused  it  a  hearing.  The  fierce  intolerance  of 
the  hour  anticipated  the  objection  to  hearing  anything  further 
in  the  way  of  explanation  or  vindication  of  the  Confession. 
AVas  it  a  fallacy  of  the  same  sort,  for  the  Lutheran  States  to 
prepare  the  Apology,  as  it  would  have  been  for  them  to  have 
eome  back  to  the  Diet,  having  taken  out  everything  in  the 
Confession,  which  Eck  and  his  co-workers  did  not  relish? 
I*repared  by  the  author  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and 
^^lopted  by  its  signers,  is  it  probable  that  the  A[)ology  was  in 
^iiy  respect  out  of  harmony  with  the  work  it  defended  ? 

2.  In  1532,  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  States  presented  it  at 
^ie  Schweinfurth  Convention  as  their  Confession  of  Faith. 

3.  In  1533,  Luther,  in  a  consolatory,  printed,  public  and 
official  letter,  refers  the  Christians  who  were  driven  out  of 
-Leipzig,  to  the  Confession  and  its  Apology,  as  setting  forth 
*jis  faith  and  that  of  the  Church,  l^oth  are  incorporatt'd  in 
^11  the  old  editions  of  Luther's  works,  as  so  thoroughly  an 
^xhihitionof  his  faith,  of  his  thoughts  and  even  of  his  phrase- 
^log}-,  as- really  in  an  important  sense  to  be  considered  his. 

lu  the  letter  to  the  j)ersecuted  Lutherans  at  Leipzig,*  Luther 
Says :  "  At  Augsburg,  our  general  (allgemeine)  Confussi<Mi 
funded  in  the  ears  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the  whole  realm  ; 
^iid  then,  by  the  press, in  all  the  world  .  .  Why  should  I  say 
iiiore?  There  are  my  writings  and  public  Confessions  —  our 
^nfession  and  Apology:  in  the  Churches,  our  usages  are  before 
Dien's  eyes;  wherein  we  superabundantly  show  what  we 
believe  and  hold  as  certain,  not  alone  in  these  Articles  i.-oM' 

♦Werke:  Leipz.  xxi.  20.     Walch .   x.  2228. 
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cerniug  the  Sacrament,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  faith  .  .  Thei 
fore,  Dear  Friends,  be  firm,  let  no  one  mislead  you,  give  ear 
no  empty  talk  (Geschwiitze),  even  though  it  should  come  fro 
our  own  side  :  but  hold  fast  to  our  Confession  and  Apology. 
Hold  fast  to  the  Gospel,  and  to  St.  Paul's  doctrine,  to  whi< 
also  our  Apology  and  our  Church  usage  hold  fast." 

4.  In  1537,  at  Schmalcald,  the  Apology^  at  the  request  oft 
Princes,  was  thoroughly  compared  with  the  Augsburg  Conf( 
sion  by  the  theologians,  and  then,  as  consonant  with  the  Ho 
Scriptures  and  the  Confosaiou,  formally  subscrihed  by  them  wi 
the  declaration,  that  they  "  believed  and  taught  in  th( 
Churches  in  accordance  with  the  Articles  of  the  Confession  ai 
Apology."* 

5.  In  1530,  in  Denmark,  it  was  prescribed  as  a  doctrin 
guide  to  the  Lutheran  pastors. 

6.  In  1540,  it  was  delivered  to  the  Conference  at  Worms, 
a  statement  of  Lutheran  doctrine,  and  as  a  basis  of  discussioi 

7.  In  1541, it  was  solemnly  confirmed  by  the  "Evangelic 
Princes,"  "the  Allied  Estates  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
"  the  Protestant  Princes  and  States,"  who  say  to  the  Emi>cro 
"  And  that  no  man  may  doubt  what  kind  of  doctrine  is  set  for 
in  our  Churches,  we  again  testify,  that  we  adhere  to  the  Go 
fession  which  was  presented  to  your  Majesty  at  Augsbur 
and  to  the  Apology  which  has  been  added  to  it,  nor  do  v 
doubt  that  this  doctrine  is  truly  the  Consent  of  the  Catliol 
Church,  which  has  been  delivered  in  the  writings  of  tl 
Prophets  and  the  Apostles,  and  has  firm  testimonies  of  tl 
Apostolic  Church,  and  of  the  learned  fatliers  —  and  in  tl 
faith  and  acknowledgment  of  Christ  we  shall  ever  .call  up 
God  and  show  forth  His  praise,  with  His  Catholic  Church.' 

8.  It  was  incorporated  in  all  the  "  Bodies  of  Doctrine,"  t 
"  Corpora  Doctrinfe "  proper,  of  the  various  parts  of  o 
Church,  without  exception;  and 

0.  In  1580,  it  took  its  due  place  in  the  Book  of  Concord. 

*  In    aU  the  editions  of  tlie  Symbolical  huuks  at   the  end   of  the  Sehmaic 
Articles. 

f  Melanchthon's  Opera.  Witebcrg.  iv.  752.     Corp.  Reformat,  ir.  col.  488. 
German  :  Walch  :  xvii.  866.  (Buccrs  translation)  Corp.  Ref.  ir.  498,494.  (Melan 
thon's  Original.) 
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Y.  It  deserves  the  place  our  Church  has  given  it.  On  the 
laerits  of  the  Apology  Kollner  *  says  :  "  In  considering  its  value 
for  its  immediate  purpose,  it  is  diffiovJA  to  praise  this  work  enough^ 
alike  as  to  its  form  and  the  entire  composition  of  it,  and  its 
doctrinal  matter.  It  is  written  with  an  inimitable  vuiue  or  the 
clearness,  distinctness  and  simplicity,  which  must  ^p°'''^- 
carry  conviction  alike  to  the  learned  and  the  unlearned.  Its 
nioderation  and  modesty  are  worthy  of  the  good  cause  it  vin- 
dicated. The  mild  and  pious  character  of  Melanchthon  so 
sheds  its  lustre  on  the  whole,  as  to  force  the  conviction  that 
tlie  noblest  views  and  purest  piety,  with  no  particle  of  un- 
worthy aim,  here  struggle  in  behalf  of  religion. 

As  to  its  matter,  it  is  undeniable,  that  it  presents  the  truth 
in  the  dearest  light,  and  successfully  maintains  the  Evangeli- 
cal doctrine  over  against  the  Romish  system.     Its  effn-tii\')h\<s 
Jor  the  interests  of  the  Gof^pfl  in  its  own  ern^  is  het/ond  descripfirtn 
Uini)eiichreiblich.)         Historically    considered,   therefore,    the 
-'Apology  may  claim  in  the  formation  and  confirmation  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  an  infinitely  high  (unondlich  holier)  value. 
To  the  Apology  belongs  an  eternal  value.    If  the  Church  should 
^^ake  to  herself  new  symbols,  she  will  take  over  her  funda- 
'^iental  doctrines  from  this  symbol,  and  to  it  will  be  due  a  holy 
'*^*vereuce  to  the  end  of  time." 

The  same  distinguished  writer  says  in  another  work :  f  "  ^>^ot 
^ulv  for  the  immediate  aim  of  its  own  time,  but  as  al)S(>lutelv 
^o\v  as  in  the  era  of  the  Refornuition,  the  Apology  has  its  value 
^i>d  importance  for  religious  truth,  inasmuch  as  it  wrought  all 
^hat  (indescribable  effect),  alone  by  the  deepest  and  weightiest 
^niths  of  the  Gospel,  as  the  Augsburg  Confession  witnesses  to 
^hom.and  the  Apology  more  amply  unfolds  and  establishes  them. 
The  Augsburg  Confession  was  an  erudite  State-pa piT,  composed 
^^'i^h  equal  diplomatic  foresight  and  caution,  and  Evangelical 
^^^iifJicity,and  for  this  very  reason  needed  a  fuller  ex[K)sition  . . 
^l^nce  it  was  and  is  of  inexpre8sil)le  importance,  that  the  illus- 
^^ou8  man,  to  whom,  to  say  the  least,  the  suix^rintendence  of 
^^^  preparation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  had  been  given, 

*Syinbol.  d.  Luth.  Kirch.  430. 

tDie  gute  Sache  d.  Luther.  Symbol,  geg.  ihre  Aukliig.  Qottingcn.  1S47.  p.  153. 
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should  himself  set  in  a  yet  clearer  light  its  brief  propositiopg 
in  this  second  jewel  of  Evangelical  Lutheran  testimony ;  tha 
he  should  explain  and  establish  them  from  the  entire  comple: 
of  Evangelical  Biblical  truth.  The  fundamental  and  essentia 
doctrine  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  in  its  separation  from  th 
human  additions  of  the  Romish  priestly  caste,  consists  in  this 
that  we  are  justified,  not  by  the  righteousness  of  works,  bu 
by  regeneration  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  And  as  this  wa 
the  centre  from  which  the  heroes  of  the  faith  in  the  Reforma 
tion  fought  out  their  triumphs,  so  is  it  now,  not  only  pro 
foundest  truth,  but  is  the  chief  doctrine  of  Christianity  itseli 
a  doctrine  which  insures  to  Christianity  and  to  the  Evangelica 
Church  with  it,  a  perpetual  endurance  —  for  it  is  the  ver 
truth  eternal  itself.  This  doctrine  in  w^hich  is  the  (rronnd  an( 
essence  of  all  Christianity,  is  established  by  Melanchthon  in  th 
Apology  with  a  greater  accuracy  than  anywhere  else.''  "T 
its  importance  testimony  is  borne  in  the  attacks  of  its  enemies 
who  felt  deeply  the  injury  to  their  cause,  connected  with  th' 
clear,  luminous,  and  Scriptural  argument,  the  dialectic  skill 
the  combination  of  repose  and  thoroughness,  with  a  benefieen 
warmth  which  characterize  this  writing.  In  the  grand  thing 
the  doctrine,  it  is  as  pure  as  the  Confession  to  whose  vindica 
tion  it  is  consecrated."* 

The  next  great  Confession  in  the  Book  of  Concord  is  tli 
ScilMALCALD  ARTICLES.  The  Very  existence  of  these  Article 
is  a  proof  that  neither  the  Lutheran  authorities,  who  causef 
them  to  be  written,  nor  Martin  Luther,  who  is  their  author 
T»K.s.hmaic»ui  nor  thc  great  theologians  who  advised  in  their  pre 
paration,  nor  Melanchthon,  Jonas,  Bugenhagen 
Croutziger,  Amsdorf,  Spalatin,  Brentius,  and  the  other  grea 
theologians  and  pastors  of  our  churches  who  subscribed  them 
imagined  that  to  confess  the  Church's  faith  more  fully  involve 
a  ftxllacy. 

The  Articles  were  occasioned  by  the  expectation  that  a  fre 
General  Council,  so  ardently  desired  from  the  beginning  by  th( 
Reformers,  and  so  often  promised,  was  at  length  about  to  b 
convened.     The  Pope  convened  a  Council,  to  be  opened  a 

*  Miiller  Ixxix. 
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Mantua,  on  the  2od  of  May,  1537.  To  this  Council  the  Evan- 
?^Ucal  (Lutheran)  States  were  invited  to  come;  and  until  it 
^•ame  manifest  that  it  was  not  to  be  a  free  Council,  they 
showed  a  strong  desire  to  be  represented  in  it. 

Ill  consequence  of  the  expectation  that  the  truth  would  have 
a  hearing,  the  Elector  desired  to  have  a  new  statement  of  the 
great  doctrinal  principles  of  our  Church,  touching  those  ques- 
tions which  would  arise  at  the  Council  as  matters  of  discussion 
l>etween  Lutherans  and  Romanists.     This   desire     n.w  they orig^ 
J^l  him  to  commit  to  Luther  the  composition  of  '""**''^* 
^e^v  Articles  as  a  basis  of  Conference.     The  Articles  thus  pre- 
pared were  taken  to  the  Convention  of  the  Evangelical  States, 
1^^'ld  at  Schmalcald,  in  February,  1537.     There  they  were  thor- 
<^ughly  examined  by  our  great   theologians,  and  by  them  sub- 
^crrlbcd,  and,  from  the  place  where  they  were  signed,  came  to 
l>^  called  the  Schmalcald  Articles. 

The  question  at  once  suggests  itself.  Why  was  a  new  Con- 

^^^sjpn  prepared?  Why  was  not  the  Augsburg  Confession  con- 

Bi<X^red  sufficient,  in  itself,  or  as  sufficient  in  conjunction  with 

tlie  Apology?     Was  our  Church  giving  way,  or     wi.y tiu-y were 

^'l^unging  her  ground,  or  dissatisfied  with  her  first  n'«^^«»-'ary. 

S<"i5at  Confession  ?     Far  from  it.     The  reasons  were  these:  — 

I.  Tlie  Augsbvrg  Confession  had  too  innch^  in  some  respects, 

^*^r  the  object  in  view.     The  object  in  view,  in  1537,  was  to  com- 

t*^re  the  points  of  controversy  between  the  Lutherans  and  the 

^^ouianists.     The  Augsburg  Confession  is  in  large  measure  a 

Confession  of  the  whole  faith  of  the  Church  universal,  and 

^^iice  embraces  much  about  which  there  is  no  controversy 

^tween  our  Church  and  the  Romish  ;  as,  for  example,  the  doc- 

^Hiie  concerning  God  and  the  Son  of  God.     It  was  as  much  an 

^^>ject  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  to  show  wherein  our  Church 

Agreed  with  the  Roman  Church  in  so  much  of  the  faith  as  that 

^'iurch  had  purely  preserved,  as  to  show   wherein,  in  conse- 

'luence  of  her  apostasy  from  parts  of  the  truth,  our  Church 

^^parted  from  her.     The  Augsburg  Confession  had  done  its 

gJXiat  work  in  correcting  misrepresentations  of  our  Church  on 

L        the  former  points.     It  was  now  desirable  that  omitting  the 

\ 
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press  herself  on  the  points  of  diiFerence.  This  was  theni^ 
needful,  because  in  the  efforts  to  come  to  an  agreement 
Augsburg,  which  followed  the  2oth  of  June,  Melanchthoii, 
his  great  gentleness,  had  made  concessions,  whose  real  poi: 
the  Romanists  perverted,  so  as  to  find  a  warrant  in  them  f< 
false  interpretations  of  the  Confession  in  its  distinctive  do 
trines.  They  understood  well  the  two  counter-tricks  of  \o\ 
mics :  the  one,  to  exaggerate  differences  until  innocence  lool 
like  crime  ;  the  other  to  diminish  differences  until  truth  seen 
nearly  identical  with  error.  The  Church  wished  the  de( 
cleared  for  action,  that  the  truth  disputed  might  put  forth  i 
whole  strength,  and  the  truth  obscured  reveal  its  whole  cha 
acter.     But 

II.  The  Augsburg  Confession  has  too  little  for  a  perfect  exl 
bition  of  the  full  position  of  our  Church  as  to  the  errors  < 
Rome.  In  1530,  our  fathers  rightly  avoided  an  unneccssn 
opening  of  points  of  difference  ;  for  there  was  yet  hope  tl 
many  in  the  Church  of  Rome  would  be  drawn  by  the  gQ\^t 
power  of  the  truth,  and  that  the  fierceness  of  the  conflict  mis 
be  allayed.  But  the  providence  of  Ood  had  made  it  imjK? 
tive  that  the~Church  should  more  amply  set  forth  now  wl 
she  had  succinctly  confessed  in  1530. 

III.  The  Augsburg  Confession  was  not  in  the  right  keg  for  1 
work  now  to  be  done.  That  Confession  was  the  Church's  e 
bodiment  of  the  Spirit  of  her  Lord,  when  he  is  tender  w' 
the  erring.  Now  the  time  had  come  when  she  was  to  embo 
the  Spirit  of  that  same  Lord,  when  he  speaks  intones  of  ju( 
ment  to  the  wilful  and  perverse. 

Through  the  Auo-sbursr  Confession,  even  in  thenieht  of  c* 
flict  which  seemed  to  be  gathering,  the  Church  sang,  "  Pe; 
on  earth,"  but  in  the  Schnialcald  Articles,  the  very  Prince 
Peace  seemed  to  declare  that  Tie  had  come  to  bring  a  sword 
the  double-edged  sword  of  truth  —  the  edge  exquisitely  ke 
and  the  scabbard  thrown  away.  Therefore,  wise  and  heav 
guided,  the  Church  which  had  committed  the  olive  branch 
Alelanchthon,  gave  the  sword  to  Luther. 

The  motion  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  was  to  the  flute, 
Schnialcald  Articles  moved  to  the  peals  of  the  clarion,  and 
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roll  of  the  kettle-drum.  In  the  Augsburg  Confession  Truth 
makes  her  overtures  of  peace,  in  the  Schnialeald  Articles  she 
lays  down  her  ultimatum  in  a  declaration  of  war. 

That  which  was  secondary  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  is 
priraarj  in  the  Schmalcald  Articles.  At  Augsburg  our  Church 
stood  up  for  the  Truth,  that  error  might  die  by  the  life  of 
Truth;  at  Schmalcald  she  stood  up  against  the  error,  that 
Truth  might  live  by  the  death  of  error.  To  utter  her  new  tes- 
timony, to  take  her  new  vantage  ground,  was  to  use  conquests 
made,  as  a  basis  for  conquests  yet  to  be  made. 

The  Jesuits,  indeed,  set  up  the  cry,  that  the  Schmalcald 
Articles  are  in  conflict  with  the  Auj^sburfi:  Confession.  Our 
Church,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  has  answered  the  false- 
hood, by  placing  them  among  her  crown  jewels.  And  there 
they  deserve  to  be.  "  Not  only  were  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  presented  clearly,  but  they  were  stated  so  thoroughly 
in  Luther's  style,  might  and  spirit,  that  the  era 
which  he  moved  so  profoundly,  could  not  but  recog- 
nize in  them,  alike  a  faithful  image  of  the  Truth,  and  a  new 
point  of  support  for  it.  In  these  Articles  Luther  presents 
directly  the  principles  of  the  Evangelical  (Lutheran)  Church, 
and  of  the  Romish  See,  in  their  conflict.  In  the  name  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  he  has  spoken  against  the  whole  Papacy  a 
bold  and  manly  word,  the  word  of  refutation,  with  nothing  to 
^veaken  its  force.  And  this  ftict  is  decisive  in  ostablishino^ 
their  high  value  for  our  own  time.  The  impossibility  of  unit- 
ing the  Evangelical  (Lutheran)  Church's  pure  life  with  Rome's 
Worldly  aims,  is  set  in  so  clear  a  light,  that  the  Evangelical 
Church  will  ever  look  upon  this  Symbol  with  the  greatest  rev- 
erence, and  cling  to  it  with  true  devotion.  Melanchthon's 
Appendix  to  the  Articles  is  classic  alike  in  form  and  matter. 
For  our  Church  these  writings  must  ever  remain  very  weighty, 
and  the  more  because  outside  of  them  there  is  nowhere  else  in 
the  Symbols  so  ample  a  statement  about  the  Papacy,  and  what 
^  to  be  noted  well,  so  ample  a  statement  against  it."  (Knllner.) 

*'They  form,"  says   Mliller,* '' with  the  earlier  Symbols  a 
complete  whole,  yet  have,  for  the  reasons  given,  an  indepeu- 

*  Die  Symb.  Buchcry  Ixxxii. 
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dent  value,  because  in  tbem  the  Lutherans  for  the  first  tim 


expressly  and  at  large,  define  their  relations  to  the  Pope  an^ 
the   Papacy.      We   may  say,  that   in   and   with    them    th— 
Reformation  closes,  and   the  final  separation  from  Rome  i 
pronounced." 

The  compassion  which  moved  our  Lord  when  He  saw  th»- 
multitudes,  fainting  and  scattering  abroad,  as  sheep  having 

no  shepherd,  was  breathed  by  Him  into  the  hear  ^ 
chi^msrtheir o^  of  Luthcr,  and  originated  the  Catechisms.     Th*- 
cjwion  aud  char-  yearning  to  provide  for  the  religious  wants  of  th^ 

neglected  people,  early  showed  itself  in  Luthert^ 
labors,*  and  during  the  visitation  in  the  Electorate  of  Saxony"^^ 
1527-1529,  matured  in  the  decision  to  prepare  the  Catechisms  - 
"This  Catechism,  or  Christian  instruction,  in  its  brief,  plain -^ 
simple  shape,  I  have  been  constrained  and  forced  to  prepare  hy^ 
the  pitiful  need  of  which  I  have  had  fresh  experience  in  \i\y^ 
recent  work  of  visitation."  In  its  general  idea,  Catechizing^ 
the  oral  instruction,  of  the  young  especially,  in  the  elements  ofi 
divine  truth,  is  as  old  as  religion  itself,  and  has  always  been  ixs::^ 
the  Church ;  but  to  Luther  belongs  the  glory  of  fixing  the  ideae 
of  the  Catechism,  as  the  term  is  now  used.  He  is  the  father^ 
of  Catechetics  proper,  and  the  most  ancient  Catechism  now^* 
used  in  the  world  is  Luther's  Shorter  Catechism  of  1529.  Incr 
the  Catechisms  he  retained  what  the  Ancient  Church  had^ 
used  as  the  basis  of  the  elementary  instruction,  to  wit :  th 
Decalogue,  the  Creed,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer:  only  adding  th 
explanation  of  the  Two  Sacraments.  "  In  this  he  showed  fa 
more  Catechetical,  Churchly-Didactic  tact,  than  all  the  authors,^^ 
whose  thread  is  that  of  a  system,  be  this  system  what  it  may.  - 
There  is  in  the  Catechisms  a  genuine  conservatism,  a  liolding — 
fast  and  development  of  that  which  already  had  its  home  as 
the  Christian  Confession  in  the  heart  of  the  people.  In  the 
explanations  which  follow  his  questions.  What  does  this  mean  ? 
How  does  this  take  place?  he  has  retained,  almost  word  for 

*  See  Luther*8  Catechetical  Writings,  beginning   with  the  Exposition  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  for  the  simple  laity,  1518.     Werke:  Leipz.  xxii.     Walch  x.     Er- 
langen  xxi-xxiii.     Luther's   Catechisms.  By  Joha  G.  Morris,  D.  D.  Evang.   Rev. 
fuly,  1849. 
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word,  language  found  in  Kero  (the  Monk  of  St.  Gall,  A.  D.  750), 

in  hisexposition  of  the  LorJ\s  Prayer,  in  foct,  found  yet  earlier, 

io  the  Sacramentary  of  Gelasius  (Pope  492-496.)     It  shows  the 

8clf-renunci^tion,  with  which  Luther  held  aloof  from   the  for- 

uiularv  manner  of  Doijniatics  and  from  Polemics;  it  reveals  the 

art  of  saying  much  in  little,  yet  with  all  its  pregnant  richness 

uever  becomes  obscure,  heavy,  unfit  for  the  j^ople.      These 

fiualities,  in  conjunction  ^vith  that  warm,  hearty  tone,  in  virtue 

of  which  Li)he  ''  (who  simply  repeats  an  expression  of  Luther 

himself; ''  says  the  Catechism  can  be  prajjcd^  these  — despite  the 

harbarism  of  times  and  tendencies,  whose  nature  it  has  been 

to  have  the  least  comprehension  of  the  highest  beauty  —  have 

preserved  to  this  little  book  its  exalted  place  of  honor."  * 

The  love  of  the  Church  anticipated  the  orders  of  Consistories 
in  the  universal  introduction  of  Luther's  Catechisms,  and  au- 
thority could  come  in  only  to  sancticm  what  was  already  fixed. 
So  truly  did  the  Shorter  Catechism  embody  the  simple  Christian 
faith,  as  to  become  by  the  spontaneous  acclamation  of  millions, 
a  Confession.     It  was  a  private  writing,  and  yet  beyond  all  the 
Confessions,  the  direct  pulsation  of  the  Church's  whole  heart 
is  felt  in  it.     It  was  written  in  the  rapture  of  the  purest  Cath- 
olicity, and  nothing  from  Luther's  pen  presents  him  more  per- 
fectly, simply  as  the  Christian,  not  as  the  prince  of  theolo- 
gians, but  as  a  lowly  believer  among  believers. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  Book  of  Concord  the  "  Electors, 
I^rinces,  and  Orders  of  the  Empire,  who  adhere  to  the  Augs- 
V»urg  Confession,"  declare  in  conclusion :  ''  We  propose  in  this 
l>ook  of  Concord  to  make  no  new  thing,  nor  in  any  o>nf.Mi.Mmi 
respect  to  depart  from  the  truth  of  the  heavenly  »"'i«  .lity. 
doctrine,  as  it  has  been  acknowledii^ed  by  our  pious  fathers  and 
ourselves.  By  this  divine  doctrine  we  mean  that  which  is 
<lerived  fron\  the  writings  of  the  Prophets  and  Apostles,  and 
embraced  in  the  three  Ancient  Creeds ;  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
delivered  in  1530  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V, ;  the  Apology 
wliich  followed  it ;  the  Schmalcald  Articles,  and  the  Cate- 
chisms of  Dr.  Luther.     Wherefore,  it  is  our  purpose  in  nothing 

^Palmer  in  Ilerzog's:  K.  E.  viii.  618.    Do:  Kvung.  Katecbet;k.    Stuttg.  5.  ed. 
1804. 
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to  depart  from  these  in  things  or  words,  but  by  the  grace  of  t 
Holy  Spirit,  with  one  accord,  to  abide  in  this  pious  Conseni 
and  to  regulate  all  decisions  in  controversies  on  reliorion,  i 
accordance  therewith.''*  ''  And  because  this  matter  of  reli 
gion  pertains  also  to  the  laity,  as  they  call  tbem,  and  bears  upo 
their  eternal  salvation,"  sjiys  tbe  Formula  of  Concord,  '"  w 
publicly  profess  that  we  also  embrace  the  Smaller  and  Large 
Catechisms  of  Luther,  regarding  them  as  a  sort  of  Bible  of  \\ 
laity,  wherein  all  those  things  are  briefly  comprehended  whic?  - 
in  the  Holy  Scripture  are  more  largely  treated,  and  the  knowl' 
edge  of  which  is  of  need  to  a  Christian  man  unto  his  salvation.  - 
"  These  Catechisms  have  been  received  and  approved  by  all  th  ^ 
churches  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  are  everywhei — ^ 
used  in  the  churches  and  schools  publicly,  and  in  private  house*^ 
—  and  in  them  the  Christian  doctrine,  taken  from  God's  WorcT- 
is  set  forth  with  the  utmost  clearness  and  simplicity  for  th  ^ 
use  of  the  unlearned  and  of  the  laitv."  t 

In  chronological  order,  as  writings,  the  Catechism*=\,  whid 
appeared  in  1529,  would  have  preceded  the  Augsburg  Confess^ss 
sion,  and  this  is  the  order  in  the  Thuringian  Corpus  of  lotil 
but  the  chronology,80  far  as  the  Book  of  Concord  preserves  i*  J 
in  its  arrangement,  is  that  of  acceptance  as  Confessions. 

It  would  seem  as  if  by  preeminent  necessity  the  Catechisrr^ 
of  a  Church  should    have   an    unmistakable   indorsement   a^ 

Opinions    <.f  oA^^'i*'^!  ^^^  confcssional.     It  is  the  Catechism  bv^ 
emit.cnt  mon,  in   which  hcr   futurc  ministcrs   and   her   jieople   ar^' 

trained  in  the  faith,  in  early  life.  If  the  ChurcbJ 
puts  into  the  hands  of  her  children  statements  of  doctrine  irr:^ 
any  respect  false,  she  is  the  betrayer  of  their,  souls,  not  thei*: 
guardian.  A  Catechism  which  embodies  the  pure  faith  in  thc^ 
form  best  adapted  to  preserve  and  diftuse  it  among  the  peoples 
is  of  inestimable  value.  Such  a  Catechism,  if  we  may  accepts 
the  judgment  of  the  wisest  and  best  men,  our  Church  possesses.^ 
"It  may  be  bought  for  sixpence,*'  said  Jonas,  "  but  six  thou — • 
sand  worlds  would  not  pay  for  it."  "  Luther,"  says  Polycarp^ 
Lyser,  :j: ''  has  written  a  short  Catechism,  more  precious  than 

*^  MiiHer.  L'l :  299  :  618.6.  t  !>«•  67U.8. 

\  In  the  Dedication  of  Chemnitzii  Loci. 
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gold  and  gerns.     In  it  the  purity  of  the  Church  doctrine,  drawn 
from  prophets  and  apostles,  is  so  conii)aeted  into  one  entire 
l'0<ly  of  doctrine,  and  set  forth  in  such  luminous  words,  as  not 
uiiwortliilv  to  be  esteemed  a  Canon,  as  that  which  is  drawn 
entire  from  the  Canonical  Scriptures.     I  can  affirm  with  truth, 
that  in  this  one  little  hook  are  embraced  so  many  tind  so  great 
tilings,  that  if  all  faithful  preacliers,  throughout  their  lives, 
should  confine  themselves  in  tlieir  sermons  to  the  hidden  wis- 
dom of  God  shut  up  in   tliese  few  words,  exphiining   them 
riirlitly  to  the  people,  and  opening  them  at  large  from  the  Holy 
'""(riiitiires,  they  could  never  exliaiist  that  boundless  abyss." 
"If,"  saj's  Mattliesius,  * ''  Luther,  in  his  whole  course,  had  done 
nothing  more   than  to  introduce  these   Catechisms   into  the 
family,  the  school,  and  the  pulpit,  and  to  restore  to  the  liome 
the  blessings  at  meat,  and  the  prayers  for  morning  and  night, 
the  world   could  never  thank   him  enough,  or   repay  him." 
**^uch,"  says  Seckendorf,  f  "  is  the  union  of  pure  doctrine  and 
of  spirituality  in  the  Lesser  Catechism,  that  in  its  kind  it  has 
no  equal . .  Above  all  is  its  explanation  of  the  Apostles'  Creed 
admirable."     "  Is  there  an  eloquence  which  is  suflicient  — not 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  theme  —  but  in  some  degree  to  vindi- 
cate the  value  of  the  book?     As  I  look  upon  the  Churches 
everywhere,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessing  it  brings,  I  confess 
tliat  it  surpasses  all  the  range  of  my  thought.     If  I  must  make 
tlie  efibrt  to  express  my  regard  for  it,  I  acknowledge  that  I 
have  received  more  consolation,  and  a  firmer  foundation  of  my 
salvation  from  Luther's  Little  Catechism,  than  from  the  huge 
volumes  of  all  the  Latin  and  Greek  Church  writers  together. 
And  although  excellent  theologians,  not  without  success,  have 
imitated    Luther    and    written   Catechisms,    Luther's    Cate- 
chism in  the  judgment  of  all  good  men  deserves  the  palm."  J 
Matthes,  §   who  urges  various  objections  to  the  Catechisms, 
nevertheless  adds ;  "The  little  Catechism  of  Luther,  with  its 
explanations,  brief,  adapted  to  the  people,  childlike,  and  at  the 
same  time  profound,  meeting  the  wants  of  the  mind  and  of  the 

*  SernioiiM  on  the  Life  of  Lutber.  f  Uistoria  LutherAiii!<mi.  i.  {  61. 

X  Henbuitius,  quoted  in  Fabricii :  Ccntif.  Lutber.  ad  Cap.  Ixxxii. 
(  Comparative  Symbolik  all.  CliristL  Confcssiou.  1854. 
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hearty  is  still  the  Catechism  which  impresses  itself  most  readily 
on  the  memorj'  of  children,  and  more  than  any  other  produces 
the  spirit  and  life  of  religion  in  them.  If  this  be  still  the  case, 
who  can  measure  the  blessing  it  brought  in  the  era  of  the 
Reformation,  when  a  new  epoch  of  the  religious  nurture  of 
the  people  and  of  their  children  began  with  it  ?  "  "  There  are 
as  many  things  in  it  as  there  are  words,  as  many  uses  as  there 
are  points."  *  ''  It  is  a  true  jewel  of  our  Church,  a  veritable 
masterpiece."  t  "It  is  impossible  to  estimate,"  says  Kiill- 
ner,:}:  "the  value  of  these  Catechisms  for  their  time.  Luther 
gave  in  them  not  only  a  brief  sketch  of  the  fundamental  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  but  restored  to  life  the  actual  Catechizing,  the 
primary  instruction  in  religion.  The  form  of  the  Catechism 
was  as  fitting  as  its  matter.  Luther  was  a  man  of  the  people ; 
like  Paul  he  had  the  gift  of  speaking  to  the  masses,  as  no  one 
else  could,  so  that  the  simplest  understood  him,  and  heart  and 
soul  were  alike  touched.  And  tbis  language  of  the  heart,  sus- 
tained by  Luther's  w^hole  mode  of  thinking  as  a  theologian,  is 
the  key-note  of  his  Catechisnis.  They  bear  the  true  impress 
of  his  joyous  assurance,  of  the  earnest  heartiness  in  which  he 
was  unique,  and  of  all  that  true  piety  which  here  presents  in 
conjunction  the  light  and  kindling  which  illumine  the  mind  and 
revive  the  affections."  Ranke's  words]  may  fitly  close  these 
eulogies:  "The  Catechism  which  Luther  published  in  1529,  and 
of  which  he  says  that,  old  a  Doctor  as  he  was,  he  himself  used  it 
as  his  prayer,  is  as  childlike  as  it  is  profound,  as  easy  of  grasp 
as  it  is  unfathomable,  as  simple  as  it  is  sublime.  Happy  he 
who  nourishes  his  soul  wuth  it,  w^ho  clings  fast  to  it !  For 
every  moment  he  possesses  a  changeless  consolation  —  he  has 
under  a  thin  shell  that  kernel  of  truth  which  is  enough  for  the 
wisest  of  the  wise." 

We  now  approach  the  part  of  the  Book  of  Concord,  with 
the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  which,  the  Book  as  a  whole  is 

Formula  of    'i^cly  to  staud  or  fall.     If  the  Book  of  Concord  did 
Concord.  ^^^  contaiu  the  Formula  of  Concord,  it  is  very  cer- 

*  Dr.  I.  F.  Mayer.  f  BaumgarUn. 

J  Die  gute  Sachc,  157. 

II  Deutsche  Ge^cb.  im  Zeitalt.  d.  Reformat.  Berl.  1839.  ii.  446. 
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tain  that  the  most  decided  and  persistent  opposition  it  has 
experienced  would  never  have  been  raised.     There  is  no  in- 
stance on  record  in  which  any  State,  city,  or  individual,  accept- 
I     i»g  the  Formula  of  Concord,  rejected  or  objected  to  any  other 
f     of  the  Symbols.     To  decide  upon  acknowledging  it,  is  to  decide 
really  upon  the  acknowledgment  of  the  whole.     Was  it  needed  ? 
^  as  it  a  restorer  of  concord,  or  a  promoter  of  discord  ?     Is  it 
a  pure  witness  of  the  one  unchanging  faith  ?    Has  it  been 
stamped  by  the  Church  as  an  authoritative  witness  of  her 
faith,  and  is  it  as  such  of  force  and  value  still  ?    On  these 
questions  it  is  impossible   to  form   an  intelligent     Diri*iioDiioriti 
opinion  without  recalling  the  main  facts  in  the  his-  *'****''y 
tory  of  this  great  document.     This   History  may  be  divided 
into  FOUR  parts.     First  :  The  events  which  rendered  necessary 
the  preparation  of  a  new  Confession.     Second  :  The  events 
terminating  in  the  preparation  of  the  Torgau  Formula.  Third  : 
The  development  of  the  Torgau  Formula  into  the   Bergen 
Book,  which  in  its  revised  form  appeared  as  the  Formula  of 
CJoncord,  in  the  Book  of  Concord,  Dresden,  1580.     Fourth  : 
The  subsequent  reception  of  the  Book  of  Concord.  * 

First  :  Among  the  necessitating  causes  and  preliminaries  of 
the  preparation  of  the  Formula,  may  be  mentioned : 

L  Melanchthon's  vacillations,  real  and  seeming.     These  were 
4ue  to  his  timidity  and  gentleness  of  character,  tinged  as  it 
^as  with  melancholy  ;  his  aversion  to  controversy  ;  his  philo- 
sophical, humanistic,  and  classical   cast   of  thought,  and  his 
extreme  delicacy  in  matter  of  style  ;  his  excessive  reverence  for 
the  testimony  of  the  Church,  and  of  her  ancient  writers ;  his 
anxiety  that  the  whole  Communion  of  the  West     Fir«t  .iixisi.,n. 
should  be  restored  to  harmony ;  or  that,  if  this  were   '^^''^-'^^'^  •«• 
impossible,  the  Protestant  elements,  at  least,  should  be  at  peace. 
The  coworking  of  these,  in  different  proportions  at  different  eras, 
produced  inconsistencies  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind,  and, 
when  Luther  was  gone  and  the  intellectual  headship  of  the 
Keformation  devolved  upon  Melanchthon,  the  lack  of  self-con- 
sistence and  firmness,  which  had  been  his  misfortune  as  a  man, 
aasumed  the  character  of  a  public  calamity.     The  whole  work 

♦  C.  G.  F.  WalcU:  BreYiariura  L.  8.  E.  L.  198-219. 
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of  the   Reformation,  as  represented  in  Melanchthon,  seeme 
destined  to  fall  into  chaos.     Everywhere,  his  works  in  the 
various  editions,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  friends  and  foes  of  tl 
Conservative  Reformation.     The  friends  of  that  Reformatio 
were  embarrassed  and  confounded,  and  its  enemies  delighte 
and  encouraged,  by  perceiving  endless  diversities  of  statemei 
in  the  editions  of  books,  rapidly  succeeding  each  other,  bool 
which,  in  their  first  form,  Luther  had  endorsed  as  of  Canonic 
purity  and  worthy  of  immortality.     The  very  Confessions  < 
the  Church,  determined  by  her  authorities,  and  signed  by  1 
representatives,  were  emended,  enlarged  here,  abridged  the 
changed  in  structure  and  in  statement,  as  the  restless  spirit 
refining  in  thought  or   style  moved  Melanchthon.     All 
works  show  the  tinge  of  his  mind  at  the  time  of  their  is* 
whether  aftected  by  his  hopes  that  Rome  would  be  softeii. 
or  roused  by  the  elusive  prospect  of  real  union  with  the  1 
radical  part  of  the  Zwinglians.     Melanchthon  fell  into  a  t 
lucination  by  which  his  own  peace  of  mind  was  wrecked, 
Christian   consistency   seriously  compromised,   the   spirit 
partisanship  develojied,  the  Church  distracted  and  well  n5 
lost.     This  was  the  hallucination  that  peace  could  be  resto 
by  ambiguous  formulas,  accepted  indeed  by  both  parties,  1 
understood  in  difterent  senses.     It  is  a  plan  which  has  oF 
been  tried  and  which  never  succeeds,  where  men  are  in  earne 
It  not  only  does  not  bind  men  more  closely,  but  leaves   th- 
niore  widely  alienated,  more  full  of  bitter  mistrust.     Men  m^ 
be  honest  in  their  difterence,  if  they  are  ever  to  be  honest 
their  agreement. 

The  three  works  of  Melanchthon  in  which  the  chancres  w« 
most  noted  and  most  mischievous,  are  1  :  the  Augsburg  Cc 
fession  ;  2 :  the  Apology  ;  and  3 :  the  Loci  Communes. 

II.  Connected  closely  with  Melanchthon's  vacillations,  va 
ons  Controversies  rose  among  the  theologians  of  the  Augsbu 
Confession,  which  may  be  stated  as  generically  the  conflict ' 
tween  the  Philippists,  or  adherents  of  Melanchthon,  and  t 
more  consistent  Lutherans.  The  great  name  of  Melanchtb 
was  used  to  shield  much  which  there  is  no  reason  to  belifl 
he  would  have  approved.     Much  that  he  wrote  could  be  tat 
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ID  two  senses.     The  Lutheran-Philippists,  who  took  the  more 

charitable  view,  put  the  best  construction  on  them,  and  were 

reluctant  to  abandon  one  to  whom  the  Church  owed  so  much, 

and  whom  Luther  had  loved  so  dearly.     The  Reformed  put 

upon  Melanchthon's  words  the  construction  most  favorable  to 

themselves.     The  Crypto-Calvinists  made  them  their  covert. 

The  enemies  of  the  Reformation  apj>ealed  to  them  as  proof 

that  the  first  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  Reformers  had 

been  abandoned.     Whatever  may  be  tlie  meaning  of  Melanch- 

thon's  words  in  the  disputed  cases,  this  much  is  certain,  that 

they  practically  operated  as  if  the  worse  sense  were  the  nal  one, 

and  their  mischievousness  was  not  diminished  but  aggravated 

by  their  obscurity  and  double  meaning.     They  did  the  work 

of  avowed  error,  and  yet  could  not  be  reached  as  candid  error 

niight.     We  have  twenty-eight   large  volumes  of  Melanch- 

thon's  writings  —  and  at  this  hour,  impartial  and  learned  men 

are  not  agreed  as  to  what  were  his  views  on  some  of  the  pro- 

foundest  questions  of  Church  doctrine,  on  which  Melanchthon 

Was  writing  all  his  life. 

III.  I06O.  A  great  centre  of  this  controversy  was  furnished 
in  the  Philippic  Corpus  Doctrine,  1560,  to  which  the  Phil- 
ippists,  especially  in  the  Electorate  of  Saxony,  desired  to  give 
Confessional  authority,  an  cftbrt  which  wiis  resisted  l>y  the 
Consistent  Lutherans  on  the  ground  that  it  contained  very 
*^rious  errors.  It  was  in  the  unionistie  part  of  our  Church, 
'iot  the  consistent  part,  that  the  tendency  tirst  appeared  to  put 
forth  bulky  Confessions,  and  the  necessity  for  the  Book  of 
Concord  was  largely  generated  by  the  greatly  larger  Bodies  of 
doctrine  which  were  set  forth  by  the  l^hilippists. 

The  Philippic  or  Meissen  German  Corpus  of  1 5G0, contained: 
I-  The  three  General  Creeds;  2.  The  Augsburg  Confession 
from  the  Wittenberg  ed.  looS,  enlarged  and  altered ;  3.  The 
Apology;  4.  The  Repetition  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  writ- 
^n  in  1551,  to  be  sent  to  the  Council  of  Trent;  5.  The  Loci 
Theologici ;  6.  The  Examen  Ordinandorum ;  7.  The  Answer 
^  the  idolatrous  Articles  of  Bavaria  ;  and  8.  A  Confutation 
^f  the  Mahometan  Error  of  Servetus.  The  corresponding 
Latin  Corpus  of  the  same  date,  contains  all  the  writings  em- 
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braced  in  the  German :  the  Augsburg  Confession  is  the  Ta — 
riata  varied  of  1542 ;  and  there  is  added  to  the  whole  Me— 
lanchthon's  Reply  to  Stancar. 

As  this  Corpus  became  the  special  rival  of  the  Book  of  Con- 
cord, and  the  controversy  so  largely  clustered  around  the  ques- 
tion, Which  should  be  preferred,  this  Corpus,  or  that  Book?  — 
it  may  be  well  to  note : 

1.  That  the  Corpus  is  greatly  more  bulky  than  the  Book  oi 
Concord. 

2.  With  the  exception  of  the  General  Creeds  it  is  entir^^ 
composed  of  Melanchthon's  writings.  Not  a  line  exclusiv^^ 
Luther's  is  in  it.  The  Catechisms  are  not  there ;  not  even  fc-^ 
Schmalcald  Articles  are  there.  It  was  a  silent  dishonor 
upon  Luther,  and  his  faith  and  work,  apparently  in  the  na: 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  by  the  men  who  afterwards  clamoi 
that  Melanchthon  was  not  treated  with  due  respect  in  the 
which  yet  gives  the  place  of  honor  to  Melanchthon's  great 
confessional  works,  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  the  Apoloj 
and  contains  also  his  Tractate  on  the  power  of  the  Pope. 

3.  It  is  largely  composed  of  private  writings  on  which 
official  action  of  the  Church  was  taken. 

4.  The  texts  of  its  most  important  parts  are  changed  greatrr 
and  corrupted. 

5.  There  is  much  in  it  cumbrous,  and  wholly  unsuited 
form  a  Confession. 

6.  It  is  ambiguous  on  some  vital  points,  and  unsound 
others. 

7.  A  treachery  and  double-dealing  unworthy  of  our  hcr^ 
faith,  and  especially  condemned  by  the  frank  directness,  chs- 
acteristic  of  Lutheran  Christianity,  underlies  the  whole  con< 
tion  of  the  issue  of  such  a  Corpus. 

IV.  The  earlier  Saxon  Crypto-Calvinism,  which  the  W 
tonberg  theologians  embodied  in  various  publications.    Conj 
sing  one  system  of  faith,  it  held  and  furtively  promoted 
doctrines  of  another,  or  ignored  the  truths  it  did  not  oper:^ 
assail.     Many  were  involved  in  its  meshes,  who  imperfec^^ 
understood  its  nature,  and  were  slow  to  believe  the  worst  of 
This  greatly  complicated  the  difficulties,  and  embittered  t^ 
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roversies  of  this  century.  Again  and  again  it  circum- 
jd  aud  deceived  the  very  men  who  were  engaged  in  the 
;  to  expose  and  overthrow  it. 

1569.  The  alarming  state  of  things  led  to  various  consul- 
is  on  the  part  of  our  theologians,  who  heartily  desired  to 
he  Church  from  being  choked  with  the  upspringing  of 
or  from  being  trodden  down  and  torn  to  pieces  in  the 
to  root  it  out.  Chief  among  them  were  James  ANDREiK, 
bingen,  who  at  an  early  stage  of  his  eftbrts  made  a  jour- 
ito  Lower  Saxony,  1569,  Martin  Chemnitz,  David  Chy- 
3,  and  IfiCHOLAS  Selneccer,  all  of  them  great  theo- 
is,  moderate  ib  spirit,  earnest  Christians,  and  intensely 
ed  to  the  purity  and  peace  of  the  Church. 

1570.  A  Convention  was  convened  at  Zerbst,  by  the 
)«  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  and  by  Julius,  Duke  of 
jwick,  for  the  promotion  of  concord  among  the  theologi- 
570.  Andrese  was  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  Con- 
3n,  but  they  did  not  correspond  fully  with  the  expecta- 
of  others.  Heshus  wrote  against  the  Convention  and 
St  Audreae.  So  much  had  men  in  fact  come  to  distrust 
was  most  specious,  that  Andrese  was  suspected  by  some 
:ret  connivance  with  the  errors,  to  the  casting  out  of 
1  he  was  devoting  his  life. 

I.  1573.  Two  Books,  designed  to  promote  peace,  were  pre- 
by  Andreae  and  sent  to  the  theologians  of  Lower  Saxony 

ibscription :  1.  Six  sermons  on  the  divisions  which  had 
1  between  1548  and  1573 ;  2.  An  exposition  of  the  exist- 
ontroversies.  The  first  was  sent  in  print.  The  second, 
.red  by  advice  of  Chemnitz,  remained  in  manuscript. 

II.  1574.  The  Electoral-Torgau  Articles  were  written 
le  Saxon  divines,  by  order  of  the  Elector  Augustus,  1574. 
e  Articles  were  suspected,  perhaps  not  without  reason,  of 
ing  concessions  to  Calvinistic  errors.  And  yet  upon  the 
►ce  no  charge  seemed  more  groundless.  He  who  reads 
I,  supposing  them  to  have  been  written  in  good  faith,  will 
pt  to  see  in  them  a  thorough  rejection  and  confutation  of 
^Ivinistic  Sacramentarianism.     So  perfect  is  the  deceijtion , 

be  one,  that  Selneccer,  on  a  first  reading,  was  delio-lited 
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with  them,  and  congratulated  the  Church  of  God,  that  at  Tor- 
gau,  80  pure  and  sincere  a  Lutheran  Confession  had  been  set 
forth.  He  who  reads  them  now,  is  more  likely  to  be  surprised 
at  Selneceer's  change  from  this  opinion,  than  at  his  having 
formed  it.  The  Calvinists  themselves  complained  bitterly  of 
the  severity  of  tliese  Articles  against  them.  Their  leaders  are 
named,  their  views  stated  and  refuted.  Beza,  who  was  named 
in  them  more  than  once,  wrote  an  answer  to  them.  Ilospinian 
regards  them  as  the  basis  of  the  Formula  of  Concord.  Even 
Hutter  *  says  that  "  the  something  of  the  Calvinistic  jugglings 
latent  in  them  is  found  in  very  few  places,"  and  attributes 
their  defects  either  to  the  writers'  want 'of  full  information 
about  the  points  at  issue,  or  to  a  charity  which  hoped  by  soft- 
ness of  style  to  win  the  enemies  of  truth  to  accept  it.  In  a 
time  in  which  sad  experience  had  found  no  reason  for  jealous 
care,  these  Torgau  Articles  would  probably  have  been  regarded 
by  all  as  Selneccer  first  regarded  them.  A  long  succession  of 
causes  of  distrust  can  alone  account  for  their  being  suspected. 

IX.  1575.  The  Suabian-Saxon  Formula  of  Concord,  mainly 
the  work  of  Chemnitz  and  Chytraeus,  appeared  in  1575. 
This  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Confession  of  the 
Churches  of  Lower  Saxony,  prepared  by  the  same  hands,  1571. 
The  "  Exposition  "  of  Andreoe  was  well  received  by  the  Wiir- 
temberg  theologians,  but  the  Doctors  of  Lower  Saxony,  dissat- 
isfied with  it,  desired  Chemnitz  and  Chytraeus  to  elaborate  on 
it  as  a  basis  the  Suabian-Saxon  Formula,  which  was  sent  back 
after  careful  revision  by  the  representatives  of  the  churches  to 
Wiirtemberg.  This  Formula  became  a  general  ground-work 
of  the  Formula  of  Concord. 

The  Second  Period  of  the  history  of  the  Book  of  Concord 

follows  the  preparation  of  the  Suabian-Saxon  For- 

.«H...  .     I .  .  j^^|,^  (1575)  and  ends  with  the  completion  of  the 

Torgau  Formula.     The  most  important  points  embraced  in  it, 
are  these : 

I.  1576.  Feb.  The  Convention  at  TAcidenherg.  Augustus, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  saw  that  though  the  work  of  uniting  the 
Church  was  begun,  it  was  very  far  from  completion.     Under 

*  Concordia  Concor.  ch.  v. 
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the  influence  of  this  feeling,  (Nov.  21,  1575)  he  sent  to  his 
Privj  Council,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  a  paper,  worthy  of  a 
Christian  prince.     It  took  just  views  of  the  jjeril  of  the  time 
andofitssource,  and  so  wisely  marked  out  the  principles,  after- 
wards acted  on,  on  which  alone  peace  could  be  restored,  that  it 
may  be  regarded  as  having  laid  "the  first  foundation-stone  of 
the  Work  of  Concord."    ''  We  are  to  look,"  said  he,  "  more  to 
the  glory  of  God,  than  to  that  of  dead  men."    ''  Unity  among 
as  who  claim  to  receive  the  Augsburg  Confession,  is  impos- 
sible, while  every  land  has  a  separate  Corpus  Doctrince.     In 
this  way  many  are  misled:  the  theologians   are  embittered 
against  each  other,  and  the  breach  is  constantly  widened.     If 
the  evil  be  not  cured,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  by  this  em- 
bittering and  confusion  on  the  part  of  the  theologians,  we, 
and  our  posterity,  will  be  utterly  carried  away  from  the  pure 
doctrine.     My  plan  is  that  we  w^ho  confess  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, shall  unite  and  compare  views  in  a  friendly  way  ;  that 
three  or  four  peace-loving  theologians,  and  an  equal  number  of 
Civil  Counsellors  nominated  by  the  heads  of  the  States,  meet 
together,  bringing  with  them  the  difterent  Corpora  Doctrinjc  ; 
that  they  take  the  Augsburg  Confession  as  their  rule  (Richt- 
schnur) ;  that  they  compare   the   Corpora,  and   take   counsel 
together  how,  out  of  the  whole,  to  make  one  Corpus,  which 
shall  be  the  common  Confession  of  us  all."     This  paper  led  to 
the  assembling,  (Feb.  1576,)  of  the  Convention  at  Lichtenberg, 
composed  of  theologians  marked  by  that  love  of  peace  on  which 
the  noble  Elector  justly  laid  so  much  stress.     These  twelve 
theologians,  among  whom  were  Paul  Crell  of  Wittenberg,  and 
Selneccer,  determined  upon  three  things  as  essential  to   the 
establishment  of  concord  : 

1.  All  private  self-seeking  and  ambition,  all  personal  griefs 

and  contentions,  all  suspicions  of  injury  and  desire  of  revenge, 

all   the    controversies    and    controversial    writings    between 

Wthren,  in  the  past,  were  to  be  given  to  eternal  oblivion  — 

'hereto  be  "  as  if  they  had  never  been." 

2.  The  Philippic  Corpus  Doctrinre  was  confessed  to  have 
^n  the  occasion  of  misunderstanding.  "  That  useful  and 
good  book,  written  by  the  sainted  Philip,  had  been  commended 
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by  us,  and  introduced  into  the  churches  and  schools ;  son^^ 
had  styled  it  a  Norm  of  doctrine  and  Confession.  This  had 
been  understood  as  designed  to  take  the  useful  and  admirable 
spiritual  writings  of  Luther,  of  precious  memory,  out  of  the 
hands  of  pastors  and  people.  Certain  points  in  the  Corpus,  as 
Free  Will,  Definition  of  the  Gospel,  the  Lord's  Supper,  want 
of  sufficient  explicitness  toward  the  Saeramentarians,  had  beea 
understood  in  a  sense,  or  distorted  to  it,  of  which  our  Churches 
have  known,  and  now  know,  nothing."  While  they  therefore 
regard  it  as  "  an  admirable,  good  and  useful  book,"  they  re- 
nounce it  as  a  "  Symbol,  Norm,  or  Rule."  "  The  Norm  of  our 
doctrine  and  Confession  is  this.  We  set  and  name,  first  of  aU, 
and  unconditionally,  the  Writings  of  the  Prophets  and  Apostles, 
the  three  (Ecumenical  Creeds,  and  then  the  Augsburg  Confer 
sion,  the  first.  Unaltered,  its  Apology,  the  Catechisms  of  H*^ 
ther  and  the  Schmalcald  Articles.  If  any  one,  because  of  tl 
doctrine  of  justification,  desires  to  add  Luther  on  the  Epistle  ^ 
the  Galatians,  we  would  heartily  agree  with  him."  Th^< 
then  speak  with  severity  of  Crypto-Calvinistic  books  whi< 
had  been  furtively  prepared  and  circulated,  and  advise  the  ^ 
pression  of  them. 

3.  They  proposed  that  a  Commission  of  theologians  lovi  ^ 
truth  and  peace,  taking  the  Augsburg  Confesijion  as  a  rulea^ 
following  its  order,  should  prepare  a  clear  statement  in  :0' 
gard  to  the  doctrines  involved  in  controversy.  They  expres*^ 
their  approval  of  the  great  divines  who  had  already  done  ^ 
much  in  this  direction,  Chytrseus,  Chemnitz,  and  Andrew,  aC^ 
added  the  name  of  Marbach. 

II.  157o.  Nov.  14.  The  Saxon^  Henneherg  aiid  WUriemhe^ 
muon  of  action.  Though  the  earlier  steps  of  this  concerts 
action  preceded  the  Lichtenberg  Convention,  it  yet,  because  cp 
its  close  connection  with  the  Maulbrunn  Formula,  is  mor 
naturally  placed  here. 

1.  It  was  said  by  an  old  French  Chronicler,  that  the  Englisl 
are  sad  even  in  their  mirth.  It  might  be  said  of  our  piom 
Princes  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  that  they  were  religious  evei 
at  their  amusements.  The  Elector  Augustus  met  Georg< 
Ernest,  the  old  Count  of  Henneherg,  at  the  hunt,  and  in  a  con 
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vereation  on  the  troubles  of  the  time,  said  that  he  would 
giadljr  correct  the  evils,  especially  those  charged  upon  the 
Wittenberg  theologians,  if  he  could  be  furnished  with  a  dis- 
tinct statement  both  of  the  false  doctrines  charged,  and  of  the 
truths  opposed  to  them.  The  Count  promised  to  have  a  paper, 
of  the  kind  desired,  drawn  up. 

2.  The  Count  of  Ilenneberg  (Nov.  1575,)  met  Louis  Duke 
of  Wiirt^mberg,  at  the  nuptials  of  the  Duke  to  the  daughter 
of  Charles,  Margrave  of  Baden.  When  the  festivities  were  over 
and  the  other  princes  had  departed,  the  Count,  the  Duke,  and 
f  the  Margrave,  agreed  to  commit  to  Luke  Osiander  and  Bidem- 
Wih  the  preparation  of  such  a  writing  as  the  Count  had 
promised. 

3.  These  divines  laid  as  the  groundwork  of  their  paper  the 
Suabian-Saxon  Formula  (see  Divis.  First  viii.),  compressing  it 
*nd  adding  proof  passages  from  Scripture,  and  citations  from 
i-xather?    Their  work  was  finished  Ifov.  14,  1575. 
III.  1576.  Jan.  19.   The  Maulbrann  Formula. 

1.  The  document  thus  prepared  was  submitted  to  a  number 
^f"  theologians,  delegates  of  the  princes.  They  tested  and 
^F^proved  it  in  the  Convention  at  the  Cloister  of  Maulbrann 
CO^an.  19,  1576.) 

2.  The  Maulbrunn  Formula  was  sent,  Feb.  9, 1576,  by  the 
^-ount  of  Henneberg  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  The  Elector 
^  «id  meanwhile  obtained  (Jan.  17, 157G)  a  copy  of  the  Suabian- 

^xon  Formula  (Div.   First,    viii.)  from  Duke  Julius.     The 
ector  now  placed  both  the  Formulas,  the  Maulbrunn   and 
^  vaabian-Saxon,  in  the  hands  of  Andrero,  for  his  advice. 

3.  Andre®  pursued  a  course  in  the  matter  worthy  of  his 
"^^nerable  name,  and  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  at  the 

S^^t  crisis.     Though  the  Suabian-Saxon  Formula  was  built 
so  largely  upon  his  own  labors,  he  confessed  that  it  was  imfitted 
^<>r  its  end  by  the  irregularities  of  its  style,  its  copious   use 
^f  Latin  words,  and  its  ditluseness,  while  its  indeterminateuess 
toward  Melanchthon*s  writings  might  give  rise  to  new  contro- 
versies.    The  Maulbrunn  Formula,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
^^  in  some  sense  an  abridgment  of  the  Suabian-Saxon,  was 
^  brief.     His  counsel,  therefore,  was  that  the  two  should  be 
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made  the  basis  of  a  third  Formula,  which,  combining  ihe 
virtues  of  both,  should  avoid  their  faults. 

4.  This  counsel  of  Andrese  was  thoroughly  approved  of  by 
the  Elector.  As  the  great  function  of  the  Formula  of  the 
future  was  to  guard  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, and  to  this  end  it  was  necessary  to  fix  and  preserve  its 
uncorrupted  text,  the  first  movement  of  the  Elector  was 
toward  the  securing  of  the  copy  of  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
in  German,  made  by  Spalatin  during  the  Diet,  in  1530. 

IV.  1576,  May.  The  Convention  at  Torgau,  The  Elector  did 
not  delay  the  now  promising  movement  toward  unity.  He  made 
the  arrangements  for  a  convention  of  theologians,  of  different 
lands,  at  Torgau.  Eighteen,  out  of  twenty  invited,  appeared. 
Eleven  of  the  twelve  delegates  at  Lichtenberg  were  of  the 
number,  of  whom  Selneccer  was  the  most  distinguished. 
The  other  names  of  greatiest  renown  are  Andreie,  Chytraeus, 
Chemnitz,  Musculus,  and  Corner.  The  deliberations  were  held 
at  the  Castle  of  Ilartenfels,  the  Rock  of  Hardness,  a  name  of 
happy  suggestion  for  confessors  of  the  truth  in  troublous 
times.  The  inspection  of  the  two  Formulas,  the  Suabian- 
Saxon  and  the  Maulbrunn,  produced  at  once  a  oncurrence  in 
Andrcfle's  opinion,  that  the  one  was  too  diftiise,  the  othei*  too 
brief,  and  an  adoption  of  his  advice  to  fuse  both  into  a  new 
Formula.  They  laid  as  the  basis  of  the  new,  the  Sjabian- 
Saxon  Formula,  departing  occasionally  from  its  arrai.gement, 
pursuing,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  order  of  Artic/es  in  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  and  inserting  an  Article  on  tije  Descent 
into  Hell. 

V.  Thus  originated  the  Book  or  Formula  of  Tcrgau^  (1^576). 
after  the  toils  and  anxieties  of  seven  years.  TLe  Lichtenberg 
Convention  had  determined  the  general  principle  on  which  the 
Concord  should  be  established  ;  the  Suabian-Saxon  Formula 
had  furnished  its  basis ;  the  Maulbrunn  Formula  had  aided  in 
the  superstructure  ;  the  necessary  combinations,  additions  and 
emendations,  had  been  happily  made  at  Torgau.  Varied  as 
had  been  the  difficulties,  and  wide  as  had  been  the  gulf  which 
once  yawned  as  if  it  would  swallow  up  the  Church,  the  accord 
of  spirit  had  now  been  such,  that  in  ten  days  the  work  of 
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Torgau  was  finished.  The  theologians  who  met  May  29,  were 
ready  with  the  Torgau  Opinion  (Bedenken)  June  7th,  1576. 
AH  the  theologians  had  borne  an  active  part  in  its  preparation, 
but  Andrese  and  Chemnitz  are  justly  regarded  as  its  authors. 
The  Third  Period  of  the  history  of  the  Formula  of  Concord 
opens  with  the  sending  forth  of  the  Torgau  Form-  rorumia.  iii*. 
ula  for  examination  by  the  Churches,  (1576),  t'>'-.v  of  TWrd 
and  ends  with  the  publication  of  the  Book  of  ^ 
Cbncord,  1580. 

L  The  Elector  Augustus,  (June  7,  1576),  having  carefully 
examined  the  Torgau  Formula,  and  having  laid  it  before  his 
counsellors,  submitted  it  to  the  Evangelical  orders  of  the  Em- 
pire, in  order  that  it  might  be  thoroughly  tested  in  every  part. 
II.  The    work   was    everywhere    received    with    interest. 
Twenty     conventions    of    theologians    were     held     in     the 
t'ourse  of  three  months.     The  Formula  was  scrutinized  in 
^very  part.     The  work  found  little  favor  with  the  Calvinists, 
^vhether  secret  or  avowed.     The  Reformed  held  a  Conference  at 
Frankfurt,  Sept.,  1577,  to  avert  what  they  considered  a  con- 
d<?nination  of  their  party.     Delegates  were  there  from  other 
^<>uutries.     Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  sent  ambassadors  to 
Several  of  the  Evangelical  States,  and  esjieciully  to  the  Elector 
-A^ugustus,  to  avert  the  imaginary  condemnation.     The  Elector, 
^n  a  courteous  but  lirm  letter,  assured  the  Queen,  through  the 
■King  of  Denmark,  that  the   object  of  the  Formula  was   to 
correct  and  prevent  errors  within  the  Churches  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  not  to  pass  condemnation  on  other  Churches. 
Some  of  the  friends  of  Melanchthon  thought  that  the  Formula 
flailed  in  not  recognizing  his  merits.     On  the  part  of  a  few 
^teologians,  there  was  a  scarce  suppressed  ill-humor  that  they 
'^ad  not  l>een  consulted  in   the  preparation  of  the  Formula. 
But  the  great  mass  of  the  twenty-five  responses  testified  to  a 
general  approval  of  the  Formula,  and  showed  that  the  pure 
l^ith  8till  lived.     Many  opinions  of  great  value  were  expressed 
involving  no  change  in  doctrine,  but  suggesting  various  addi- 
^^^ns,  omissions,  and  alterations  of  language.      It  was  clear 
^*^Ht  the  book  had  not  yet  reached  the  shape  in  which  it  could 
^ully  meet  the  wants  of  the  Church. 
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III.  As  soon  as  the  answers  were  received,  the  Elector 
Augustus,  with  the  concurrence  of  Brunswick  and  TViirtemberg, 
called  together  the  three  greatest  of  the  co-workers,  Chemnitz, 
of  Brunswick,  Andreae,  of  Tubingen,  and  Selneccer,  of  Leipzig, 
to  revise  the  Torgau  Formula  in  the  light  of  the  expressed 
judgments  of  the  Churches.  Tliey  met,  with  the  cordial 
consent  of  the  Abbot  Ulner,  at  the  Cloister  of  Bergen,  near 
Magdeburg. 

1.  If  ere  the  Torgau  Formula  was  submitted  to  its  Jirst  revision^ 
March  1  -14, 1577.  The  work  was  done  very  conscientiously. 
Every  suggestion  was  carefully  weighed,  and  estimated  at  its  real 
value,  the  treatment  was  made  more  compact,  and  an  Epitome 
of  the  Solid  Declaration  was  prepared.  The  theory,  that  a 
second  revision  was  made  in  April,  at  Bergen,  has  little  to 
sustain  it. 

2.  The  second  and  fjial  revision   of   the   Torgau   Forraala 
took  place  at  Bergen,  May  19-28,  1577.     To  the  "  first  Triuttt- 
virate"  Brandenburg  added  Corner,  and  Musculus,  of  Fran^' 
fort  on  the  Oder,  and  Mecklenburg,  at  the  special  request   ^^ 
Augustus,  sent  Chytrseus  of  Rostock.     Though  they  paS'^^ 
over  the  Formula  with  minute  care,  they  found  little  to  chai^  S^' 

IV.  The  last  touches  were  put  to  the  work.  At  this  stsm^S^ 
(May  28, 1577,)  we  know  it  as  the  Bergen  Formula.  It  wa^^  ^' 
be  known  in  history  as  the  Formula  of  Concord,  for  this  it  \\^^ 
Between  this  time  and  its  publication  in  1580,  no  cliange  v^^^ 
made  in  it.  There  waited  in  it  a  silent  might  which  the  ma  ^^ 
toucli  of  the  press  was  to  liberate,  to  its  great  mission  in  ^^" 
world. 

V.  But  wonderful  as  had  been  the  work  done,  much  ^r'^^ 
remained  to  be  done.     When  the  Church  first  saw  clearly  1 1^ 
way  in  which  peace  was  to  be  w^on,  she  saw  that  it  involv^ 
four  problems :     1.  The  determination  what  writings  were  to 
be  her  standard  of  teaching ;  where  was  to  l>e  found  a  state- 
ment of  doctrine  which  the  Lutheran  Church  could  accept  uu- 
reservedly  as  her  Confession.    2.  The  preparation  of  a  Confession 
which  should  apply  the  doctrines  of  holy  Scripture,  and  of 
the  earlier  standards  of  teaching,  to  the  new  issues  which  con- 
vulsed the  Church,  and  should  protect  the  older  standards 
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from  corraption  and  false  interpretations.  3.  The  securing 
for  both  classes  of  Confession,  the  subscriptions  of  the  teachers 
of  the  Church,  as  representatives  of  its  faith,  and  4.  The 
solemn  sanction  of  the  norm  of  teaching  by  the  Political 
Estates,  which  would  shield  it  against  violence.* 

Two  of  these  problems  had  now  been  happily  solved  :  The 
lugsburg  Confession ;  its  Apology :  the  Schmalcald  Articles 
nd  the  Catechisms  had  been  fixed  upon  as  the  standard  of 
caching ;  and  the  Bergen  Formula  had  determined  the  new 
Qestious,  in  accordance  with  that  standard.  Two  problems 
imained.  It  was  first  contemplated  to  settle  them  by  holding 
General  Convention,  a  plan,  wisely  abandoned.  The  plan 
lopted  was,  to  submit  the  book  for  signature  to  the  represen- 
tives  of  the  Church  in  the  various  lands.  In  far  the  larger 
irt  of  the  Lutheran  States  and  Cities,  the  subscription  was 
oraptly  made.  It  was  throughout  voluntary.  A  free  expres- 
3n  of  opinion  was  invited.  Force  was  put  upon  no  man. 
ot  even  the  enemies  of  the  Formula  pretended  that  such  was 
le  case.  The  Apostates  from  it,  at  a  later  period,  did  not  pre- 
ud  that  they  had  acted  under  constraint  in  signing  it.  It 
as  signed  by  three  Electors,  twenty-one  Princes,  twenty-two 
ounts,  twenty-four  Free  Cities,  and  by  eight  thousand  of  the 
'^chers  of  the  Church. 

VI.  It  was  impossible,  nevertheless,  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
lat  there  should  be  no  dissenting  voices.  Few  and  feeble  as 
iey  were  when  contracted  with  the  joyous  response  of  a 
^iijor  part  of  the  Church,  they  were  listened  to  with  respect, 
^^d  no  effort  was  spared  to  unite  the  whole  Church.  But  as 
ue  class  of  objections  was  often  of  the  pettiest  and  most  pitiful 
uture,  for  the  most  part  the  merest  ettusions  of  the  ill  nature 
f  men  who  were  too  little  to  lead,  and  tc^  vain  to  follow,  and 
'^  another  class,  though  of  a  more  dignified  nature,  were 
'rawn  from  mere  motives  of  political  jealousy,  or  State  interest, 
^e  gentleness  and  patience  failed  of  their  object.  Those  who 
^ved  the  Church  best  liad  hoped  rather  than  expected,  that 
^11  the  Estates  would  accept  the  bond  of  union.  This  holy  hope 
i^aa  not  indeed  consummated,  but  great  beyond  all  expectation 

*  Anton:  Gesob.  d.  Cone,  formel.  I.  214. 
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were  the  results,  nevertheless.  If  the  Church's  vote  wa 
absolutely  unanimous,  it  was  that  of  an  immense  majority 
Church  threatened  with  destruction,  from  the  insidious  ^ 
ing  of  error,  had  risen  out  of  the  chaos  created  by  heresy  \ 
pretended  to  be  orthodox.  The  darkness  in  which  no 
could  tell  friend  from  foe  had  been  swept  away.  Delive 
,had  co:ni'  from  a  state  of  pitiful  strife  and  alienation, 
which  ti.u  enemies  of  God  were  already  exulting  as  hop 
and  which  would  have  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Keft 
tion.  But  for  the  Formula  of  Concord  it  may  be  quest 
whether  Protestantism  could  have  been  saved  to  the  \\ 
It  staunched  the  wounds  at  which  Lutheranism  was  ble< 
to  death,  and  crises  were  at  hand  in  history,  in  which  Lu 
anism  was  essential  to  the  salvation  of  the  whole  Refornu 
interest  in  Europe.  The  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  war  of 
tyrs,  which  saved  our  modern  world,  lay  indeed  in  the  futu 
another  century,  yet  it  was  fought  and  settled  in  the  Clc 
of  Bergen.  But  for  the  pen  of  the  peaceful  triumvirates 
sword  of  Qustavus  had  not  been  drawn.  Intestine  treac 
and  division  in  the  Church  of  the  Reformation  would 
done  what  the  arts  and  arms  of  Rome  failed  to  do.  Bui 
miracle  of  restoration  was  wrought.  From  being  the  mos 
tracted  Church  on  earth,  the  Lutheran  Church  had  be 
the  most  stable.  The  blossom  put  forth  at  Augsburg,  dc 
the  storm,  the  mildew  and  the  worm,  had  ripened  into  th 
round  fruit  of  the  amplest  and  clearest  Confession,  in  m 
the  Christian  Church  has  ever  embodied  her  faith. 

The  Fourth  Division  of  the  History  of  the  Formula  of 
cord  embraces  the  events  which  followed  its  publication.  Ai 
them  may  be  enumerated,  as  most  important,  the  followii 

I.  A  number  of  Estates,  not  embraced  in  the  first  subs 
tion,  1580,  added  their  signatures,  in  1582.  There  was  u 
grand  total  of  eighty -six  Evangelical  States  of  the  Ei 
united  in  the  Formula  of  Concord. 

II.  As  regards  its  reception,  out  of  Germany^  may  be  i 
these  facts : 

1.  The  Princes  and  theologians  by  whom  the  Formul 
Concord  had  been  given  to  the  world,  had  made  no  ettb 
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procure  the  subscription  and  cooperation  of  the  Churches  out- 
side of  the  German  Empire.  The  reasons  for  this  course  were 
various.  First,  To  have  invited  the  co- working  of  other  na- 
tionalities, would  have  complicated,  to  the  degree  of  impracti- 
(ability,  what  was  already  so  tangled.   Second,  The 

J-iB      iJ  !-•    1.  •     •        .     1     xi_  •.       i?         .1  Kourth  Period. 

dimcalties  which  originated  the  necessity  for  the 
Formula  of  Concord  were  comparatively  little  felt  outside  of 
Germany.  The  whole  doctrinal  Reformation,  outside  of  Ger- 
many, was  in  a  certain  sense  secondary.  Germany  was  the 
battle-ground  of  the  great  struggle,  and  others  waited,  know- 
ing that  the  decision  there  would  be  a  decision  for  all.  Third, 
Political  barriers  existed.  In  some  lands  where  the  Lutheran 
Church  had  strength,  the  rulers  were  Reformed  or  Roman 
Catholic.  One  of  the  Reformed  monarchs  indeed.  King  Henry 
of  Ifavarre,  desired  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Evangelical 
States  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  tlie  States,  setting  the 
pure  faith  before  all  political  considerations,  declined  the  alli- 
ance, except  on  the  basis  of  the  Formula  of  Concord. 

2.  Denmark  was  the  solitary  exception  to  the  rule  in  regard 
^foreign  lands,  an  exception  due,  probably,  to  the  fact  that 
the  wife  of  Augustus  of  Saxony  was  the  sister  of  the  King, 
Frederick  the  Second.  The  feeling  of  Frederick  IT.  was  prob- 
ably a  mingling  of  aversion,  inspired  by  some  of  his  theologians 
^vho  were  Crypto-Calvinistic  or  Philippistic,  and  of  dread,  lest 
the  Formula  of  Concord  should  introduce  into  his  land  the 
Controversies  from  which  it  had  hitherto  been  free.  How 
Wind  and  irrational  the  feeling  of  Frederick  was,  is  shown  by 
the  fact,  greatly  disputed  but  apparently  well  established,  that 
'Without  reading  it,  or  submitting  it  to  his  theologians,  he  threw 
"^^ito  the  fire  the  superbly  bound  copy  sent  him  by  his  sister,  the 
Eleetress.  On  July  24th,  1580,  he  sent  forth  an  order  forbid- 
^ling  the  bringing  of  a  copy  of  the  Book  into  Denmark,  under 
Penalty  of  the  confiscation  of  all  the  property  of  the  offender, 
^iid  of  his  execution.  Ministers  and  teachers,  if  convicted  of 
having  a  copy  in  their  houses,  were  to  be  deposed.  In  spite 
^f  this  fierce  opposition,  the  Formula  came  to  be  regarded  in 
Denmark  with  the  highest  reverence,  and  in  fact,  if  not  in 
*orm,  became  a  Symbol  of  the  Danish  Church. 
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8.  In  IToLSTEiN,  it  was  speedily  introdaced  and  greatly 
prized,  and,  in  1647,  was  formally  accepted  as  a  Symbol. 

4.  In  Sweden,  John  II.  (1568-1592)  was  on  the  throne.  To 
the  cruel  murder  of  his  insane  brother  Eric,  he  added  the 
crime  of  persistent  efforts  to  force  Romanism  on  his  people. 
There  of  course,  for  the  present,  the  Formula  could  not  hope 
for  a  liearing.  But  in  1593,  the  year  after  his  death,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Upsala  determined  upon  its  subscription,  and  its  author- 
ity as  a  Symbol  was  still  further  fixed  by  later  solemn  acts  of 
official  sanction. 

5.  In  PoMERAXiA,  Livonia  and  Huxgary  (1573-1597),  it  was 
accepted  as  a  Symbol. 

III.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  some  of  the  nominally  Lu- 
theran Princes  and  States  either  1,  never  accepted  the  Formula 
as  their  Confession,  or  2,  having  accepted  it,  subsequently  witli- 
drew. 

1.  The  city  of  Zweibriicken  which  had  not  received  the  For- 
mula, went  over,  in  1588,  to  the  Reformed  Church.  Anha-H, 
about  the  same  time,  the  Wetterau,  in  1596,  and  Hesse,  ^^ 
1604,  made  the  same  change. 

2.  In  the  Electoral  Palatinate.  Louis  had  been  a  devot^ 
friend  of  tht  work  of  Concord.  On  his  death,  1583,  John  C^^^ 
mir  introduced  the  Reformed  faith.  In  Brandenburg^  in  1(5 1-"* 
under  John  Sigismund,  an  Electoral  Resolution  was  set  foi*^*^ 
full  of  coarse  abuse  of  the  Formula  and  of  its  authors.  'J^^^ 
Formula,  nevertheless,  continued  to  be  loved  and  reverence<J  ^' 
Branden!)urg.  In  part  of  Brunswick,  the  Corpus  Julium  to^ 
the  place  of  the  Book  of  Concord.  It  embraced  everything  ^^ 
the  Book  of  Concord  except  the  Formula,  and  had  in  addit  5^ 
a  work  on  doctrines  by  Chemnitz,  and  another  by  Url"^^ 
Regius.  In  the  part  of  Brunswick  which  had  had  theCorj.-^^^ 
Wilhelminum,  the  Book  of  Concord  and  the  Corpus  were  \yC^ 
received  as  symbolical.  The  Corpus  had  all  the  matter  of  Cr  ^^ 
Book  except  the  Formula. 

IV.  As  might  be  anticipated,  appearing  in  so  controvert ^"^ 
an  age  and  involving  all  the  greatest  questions  of  the  time,  t  J^ 
Formula  of  Concord  was  assailed  by  the  Informed  and  t^^ 
Roman  Catholics,  and  by   a   few  nominal  Lutherans.     M< 
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nowned  among  these  earlier  assaults  were  the  "  Christian  Ad- 
omtion"  by  Ursinus,  1581,  the  Anhalt  Opinion,  1581,  the 
eply  of  the  Bremen  Preachers,  1581,  Irenaeus'  Examen,  1581, 
3d  Ambrose  Wolft'^s  History  of  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
580.  To  these  bitter  libels,  for  they  were  little  else,  the  three 
•eaf  divnnes,  Kirchner,  Selneecer,  and  Chemnitz,  by  oMer  of 

0  three  Electors,  of  the  Palatinate,  Saxony,  and  Brandenburg, 
Jied.     In  1599,  appeared  the  Staifbrt  Book  (named  from  the 
ce  of  its  publication,)  in  which  the   Margrave   of  Baden  ^ 
igned  his  reasons  for   rejecting  the  Formula  of  Concord, 
ey  were  so  convincing  to  his  own  mind  that  he  persecuted 

Lutheran  subjects  for  not  seeing  the  force  of  them.     The 
)k  was  answered  by  the  Wiirtemberg  and  Electoral-Saxon 
ologians,  in  1600-1602. 
everal  Roman  Catholic  writers  also  assailed  the  Formula. 

1  most  renowned  of  these  was  Cardinal  Bellarmin  in  his 
adgment  on  the  Book  of  Concord,"  Cologne,  1589.  It  now 
tns  the  Fourth  Part  of  his  work  on  the  Controversies  of  his 
e,  the  master-piece  of  the  Romish  Polemic  of  the  Sixteenth 
itury.  It  was  answered  by  Hoe  of  lloenegg  (1605)  and 
lers. 

'd  forming  an  estimate  of  the  merits  and  value  of  tee 
ftMULA  OF  Concord,  for  which  we  have  been  prepared  by  the 
nee  taken  at  its  history,  the  following  facts  may  be  worthy 
consideration : 

'.  The  controversies  which  the  Formula  of  Concord  was 
ant  to  settle,  had  produced  incalculable  mischief  in  the 
urch,  and  absolutely  needed  settlement,  if  the  Knn.Mi.a  of 
iirch  were  to  be  saved.  concord,  its 

I.  The  time  was  one  of  mighty  agitations  and  of 
ong  convictions.     Every  question  involving  doctrine  was  re- 
pded  with  an  intensity  of  feeling,  which  a  cold  and  skeptical 
I  is  unable  to  understand.     God's  least  word  was  sometliins: 

which  men  would  spend  their  years  in  battle,  would  take 
ffiilly  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  would  abandon  their,  homes 

exile,  and  would  ascend  the  scaffold.  They  resisted  unto 
•od  on  the  division  of  a  hair,  if  thev  believed  the  hair  to 
ong  to  the  head  of  Truth. 

20 
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2.  Tlie  age  was  one  of  vast  upheaval,  and  of  rapid  recon-. 
struction.  The  superstitions  of  centuries  had  been  overtlirown, 
and  the  temple  of  a  pure  Scriptural  faith  was  to  he  reared 
upon  their  ruins.  Every  man  was  a  polemic  and  a  builder, 
eager  to  bear  part  in  the  wonderful  work  of  the  time.  It  was 
an  age  of  feverish  excitement,  and  many  passed  through  the 
delirium  of  weak  mind  overwrought,  and  fancied  their  rav- 
ings, inspirations.  It  was  the  age  of  antitheses,  in  whicli 
extravagances, by  a  law  of  reaction,  rose  in  hostile  pairs.  Two 
errors  faced  each  other,  and  in  their  conflict  trampled  down 
the  faith  which  lay  prostrate  between  them.  Extremists 
treated  truth  as  if  it  were  habitable  only  at  one  pole,  and  the 
proof  that  the  one  pole  was  untenable  at  once  involved  to  them 
the  necessity  of  going  to  the  other. 

3.  The  controversies  which  followed  Luther's  death,  arrested 
the  internal  development  of  the  Church,  and  brought  the 
processes  of  its  more  jKjrfect  constitutional  organizing  almost  to  a 
close.  The  great  living  doctrines,  which  made  the  Reformation, 
were  in  danger  of  losing  all  their  practical  power  in  the  absorp- 
tion of  men's  minds  in  controversies.  War,  as  a  necessary 
evil  to  avoid  a  greater,  just  war,  as  the  preliminary  to  a  pure 
f)eace,  is  to  be  defended ;  but  war,  made  a  trade,  treated  as 
a  good,  pursued  for  its  own  sake,  and  interminable,  is  the  curse 
of  curses,  and  much  of  the  controversy  of  the  second  half  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century  was  making  a  rapid  transition  to  this  type 
of  strife.  The  Church  was  threatened  with  schisms.  Her 
glory  was  obscured.  Her  enemies  mocked  at  her.  Her  children 
were  confounded  and  saddened.  Weak  ones  were  turned  from 
her  communion,  sometimes  to  Zurich,  or  Geneva,  sometimes  to 
l^ome.  Crafty  men  crept  in  to  make  the  Lutheran  Church 
the  protector  of  heresy.  There  was  danger  that  the  age  which 
the  C/onservative  Reformation  had  glorified,  should  see  that 
grand  work  lost  in  the  endless  dissensions  of  embittered 
factions.  Hence  it  is  that  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
Formula,  on  which  its  necessity  and  value  depend,  goes  so  far 
in  solving  —  what  might  otherwise  seem  mysterious — that 
while  the  larger  part  of  the  Lutheran  Church  received  it  with 
enthusiasm,  some  did  not  accept  it.     The  reason  is:  that  while 
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jsions  set  forth  the  faith  of  our  Church,  in  her  an- 
to  the  errors  outside  of  her^  the  Formula,  if  not  ex- 
yet  in  the  main,  is  occupied  in  stating  the  truth, 
ing  it,  over  against  the  errors  ichich  had  crept  into  h^r, 
)ted  some  of  her  children.  Ronuinism^  with  its  arti- 
misled  some.     Fanutinisntj  se.otarianisin^  and  heresy^ 

others  ;  and  the  ardor  of  controversy  against  the 
d  led  others,  as,  for  example,  the  noble  and  great 
:o  extravagance  and  over-statement,  which  needed 
icted.  The  Lutheran  Church  was  assailed  by  open 
irect  persecution,  by  intrigue,  Jesuitical  device,  and 
.  Romanism  was  active  on  the  one  hand,  and  secta- 
1  the  other.  False  brethren,  pseudo-unionists,  en- 
)y  tricks  of  false  interpretation  to  harmonize  the 
•f  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  of  the  earlier  Con- 
ith  their  errors.     The  mighty  spirit  of  Luther  had 

rest.  Melanchthon's  gentleness  sometimes  degene- 
utter  feebleness  of  purpose,  and  alike  to  the  Roman- 
e  sectarians  he  was  induced  to  yield  vital  points, 
compacted  in  her  organism,  living  only  by  her  faith, 
?d  in  it,  as  her  sole  bond  of  union,  the  Lutheran 
I  Germany  especially,  which  was  the  great  battle- 
as  called  to  meet  an  awful  crisis. 
I  who  knows  the  facts,  will  deny  that  something 
the  responsibility  involved  in  such  great  and  cogent 
to  l>e  done.     Abo\it  the  means  there  may  be  dispute, 

end  there  can  be  none.  The  world  is  very  much 
tween  men  who  do  things,  and  men  who  show  that 
.  have  been  done  better,  but  the  latter  class,  at  least 
'  they  had  to  be  done. 

Church  in  this  time  of  trial  used  the  best  means  for 
.  end.  She  availed  herself  of  the  labors  of  the  best 
proposed  and  carried  out  the  best  means  for  the  prep- 
the  Formula  of  Concord. 

and  greatest  among  these  men,  was    the  Elector 

of  Saxony,  (ir)33-l.")S8,)  son  of  Duke  Henry,  the 
1  1548  he  married  Anna,  daughter  of  Christian  IIL 
k,  who  was  universally  beloved  for  her  devoted  adhe- 
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rence  to  Lutheranism,  and  for  her  domestic  virtues.  AugustoF 
assisted  in  bringing  about  the  religious  peace  of  Augsburg,  ir 
1555,  by  which  the  Protestants  (Lutherans)  obtained  iniportani 
rights  in  common  with  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  fact  thai 
these  benefits  were  confined  to  the  *'  adherents  to  the  Aufi«. 
l)urg  Confession,"  was  one  dangerous  source  of  temptation  U. 
the  Reformed.  It  led  men  to  pretend  to  adhere  to  that  Coik 
fession,  simply  to  secure  the  civil  benefits  connected  with  it. 

The  Elector  was  in  advance  of  his  time  in  the  principles  oi 
constitutional  sovereignty.  In  an  arbitrary  age  he  goveroec 
by  law.  He  consulted  his  parliament  on  all  great  questions 
and  raised  no  money  by  taxation  without  their  advice.  Hi 
edicts  were  so  just  that  he  has  been  called  the  Saxon  Justiiiiati! 
Ilis  subjects  regarded  him  with  peculiar  love  and  reverence 
By  his  skilful  internal  administration,  he  raised  his  connti" 
far  above  the  rest  of  Germany,  introducing  valuable  reforrr" 
both  in  jurisprudence  and  finance,  and  giving  a  decided  i"ri 
pulse  to  education,  agriculture,  and  manufactures.  The  Dr^ 
den  Library  owes  to  him  its  origin,  as  do  also  most  of  i 
galleries  of  arts  and  science. 

Augustus  bore  a  part  in  the  Formula  of  Concord  worthy  ^ 
him.  To  meet  the  necessary  expenses  connected  with  the  Fox*'' 
ula,  the  Elector  himself  paid  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
ffold.  His  ffifts  and  cfibrts  were  unceasiufic  till  the  ijreat  end  ^^' 
attained.  Xoble  and  unsuspicious,  he  had  been  slow  tobeli^ 
in  the  possibility  of  the  treachery  of  the  false  teachers,  wli^ 
mischievous  devices  he  at  length  reluctantly  came  to  un<-'^^ 
stand.  The  troubles  they  brought  upon  the  Church  wliitci^^ 
untimely  the  Elector's  head,  but  so  much  the  more  did  he  ^\ 
and  pray  till  the  relief  from  the  evil  was  wrought.  While  ^ 
theologians  were  engaged  in  conferences,  the  Elector  and  ^ 
noble  wife  were  often  on  their  knees,  fervently  praying  t^^ 
God  would  enlighten  His  servants  with  His  Holy  Spirit, 
large  measure,  to  the  piety,  sound  judgment,  and  indefatign-^ 
patience  of  this  great  prince,  the  Church  owes  the  Form  "^ 
of  Concord.* 

2.  Next  to  the  name  of  Augustus,  is  to  be  placed  that 

*  Hutter  :  Cono.  Cono.  ch.  xi.     Anton  :  i.  147,  148.     KoUner:  583. 
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JiCOB  Andrew,  (1528-1500,)  Professor  and  Chancellor  of  tlie 
Uuiversity  at  Tiibingen,  and  Provost  of  the  Church  of  St. 
George.  He  was  the  pupil,  friend,  and  colleague  of  Brentius. 
**  lie  was,"  says  one  who  had  no  rea^son  to  tempt  him  to  ex- 
travagance of  eulogy,  "  a  man  of  excellent  genius,  of  large 
soul,  of  rare  eloquence,  of  finished  skill  —  a  man  whose  judg- 
meuts  carried  the  greatest  authority  with  them."*  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  was  Dean  at  Stuttgart — and  when,  on  the 
capture  of  that  city  by  the  Spaniards,  the  Protestant  preachers 
were  driven  out,  Andreie  remained,  and  exerrised  an  intiu- 
euce  in  moderati  g  the  victors.  He  resigned,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  his  earliest  place  as  a  clergyman,  rather  than  accept  the 
luteriiu,  with  its  concessions  to  Romanism,  llis  labors  us  a 
Reformer,  both  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  afterward  as  a 
Conservator  of  the  Reformation,  were  unwearied.  He  was  '•  in 
jounieyings  oft,"  and  all  his  journeyings  were  directed  to  the 
good  of  the  Church,  and  the  glory  of  God.  The  estimate 
which  Planck  makes  of  Andrere,  is  confessedly  an  unkind  and 
unjust  one,  yet  he  says  :  "  Andreje  belojigs  not  merely  to  the 
learned,  but  to  the  liberal-minded  theologians  of  his  era  ...  It 
Was  not  in  his  nature  to  hate  any  man  merely  because  that 
iiian  was  not  orthodox  ...  It  was  not  only  possible  for  him  to 
^  just,  at  least  at  the  beginning,  toward  those  who  were  in 
^rrur,  but  he  felt  a  something  to  which  it  is  not  easy  to  give  a 
Dame,  which  attracted  him  to  those  that  erred.''  '•  His 
writings,"  says  Hartmann,  '"over  one  hundre<l  and  fifty  in 
number,  are  anionjj  the  most  interestiuijc  memorials  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  theoloi^ical  effort  of  the  era.  I  Fe  was  a  man 
'>!  rich  erudition,  and  of  unflagging  diligence.  His  elorpience 
^ma  his  hearers  resist lessly  with  it.  As  a  preacdier,  he  was 
full  of  fire  and  life.  His  sermons  were  pre-eminently  practical, 
buiegotiations,  he  was  skilful  and  captivating." 

3.  Worthy  of  association  with  the  venerable  names  of  Augus- 
tus and  Audreffi,  is  that  of  Chemnitz,  <  LVJ^-IoSjI,)  Mdanch- 
^l»on'a  greatest  pupil.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  already  reveal- 
^ug'^a  peculiar  genius,"  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Wittenberg. 

•We.siiiann:  H.  S.  N.  T.  i.  U-V).  See  An.lieas  in  Ucrzog's  11.  E  i.  oHI,  l.y 
^J»rtuuun.    PUnck :  Gesch.  d.  Proiost.  TI»eol.  vi.  '.Ml. 
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There  he  received  his  first  deep  impressions  of  Luther,  whon 
he  often  heard  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  fullest  glory  of  his  powei 
When,  nine  years  later,  Chemnitz  came  to  Wittenberg  as  ; 
University  student,  Luther  was  living,  but  the  young  schola 
had  not  yet  decided  on  the  theological  studies  with  which  hi 
renown  was  to  be  identified.  To  these  Melanchthon  drew  him 
The  learning  of  Chemnitz  was  something  colossal,  but  it  ha< 
no  tinge  of  pedantry.  His  judgment  was  of  the  highest  ordei 
His  modesty  and  simplicity,  his  clearness  of  thought,  and  hi 
luminous  style,  his  firmness  in  principle,  and  his  gentleness  ii 
tone,  the  richness  of  his  learning  and  the  vigor  of  his  thinking 
have  revealed  themselves  in  such  measure  in  his  Loci,  hi 
Books  on  the  Two  Xatures  of  our  Lord,  and  on  the  True  Pree 
once,  in  his  Examen  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  his  Defence  ol 
the  Formula  of  Concord,  and  his  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  a 
to  render  each  a  classic  in  its  kind,  and  to  mark  their  autho 
as  the  greatest  theologian  of  his  time — one  of  the  greatest  thee 
logians  of  all  time. 

4.  The  third  man  in  the  great  theological  "  triumvirate, 
as  its  enemies  were  pleased  to  call  it,  was  Nicholas  Selneccki 
(lo30-1592).  He  too  was  one  of  Melanchthon's  pupils  (1549] 
In  1557  he  became  Court  preacher  at  Dresden.  He  was  ; 
great  favorite  with  the  Elector  Augustus.  His  simple,  earnes 
Lutheranism  led  him  to  defend  Hofl:nian  against  the  persecu 
tions  of  the  Melanchthonian-Calvinistic  party.  So  little  di( 
Augustus  at  that  time  understand  the  real  character  of  th 
furtive  error  against  which,  in  after  time,  he  was  to  direct  th 
most  terrible  blows,  that  Selneccer  was  allowed  to  resign  hi 
place,  (1561).  The  exile  sought  refuge  in  Jena.  There  th 
Flacciun  troubles  met  him,  and  led  to  his  deposition,  bu 
^Augustus  recalled  him  (1568)  to  a  position  as  Professor  at  Leip 
zig,  in  which  he  labored  on,  in  stillness,  not  unobservant,  how 
ever,  of  the  mischiefs  connected  with  the  Cryp^o-Calvinisti 
movements  in  Saxony.  Finally  the  Elector,  wi  '  his  aid,  ha< 
his  eyes  ofiened  to  these  evils,  and  the  movements  began  whicl 
terminated  in  the  Formula  of  Concord.  In  all  these  move 
ments,  Selneccer  was  very  active  and  useful.  To  him  we  ow« 
the  Latin  translation  of  the  Formula.     Like  all  who  bore  par 
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Vn  that  noble  work,  he  wa«  very  fiercely  assailed.     When  the 

Keformed  party  came  into  power,  at  the  death  of  Augustus, 

Selneccer  was  deposed,  and  not  even  allowed  to  remain   in 

Leipzig    as  a  private  citizen.     His  family  was  harasseii   by 

Crell,and  Selneccer  himself  was  reduced  to  poverty.     But  such 

a  man  could  not  long  be  crushed.     lie  was  called  to  the  super- 

intendency  in  Hildesheim.     Lying  upon  the  l)ed  of  sickness,  in 

lo92,  he  was  summoned   to  Leipzig,  as  its  Sujierintendent. 

Crell  had  been  overthrown.     Selneccer  was  borne  back,  dying 

but  vindicated,  and  breathed  his  last,  in  Leipzig,  May  24, 1592. 

The  Church  will  sing  his  precious  hymns,  some  of  them  set  to 

his  own  melodies,  to  the  end  of  time,  and  his  memory  will  l>e 

treasured  as  that  of  one  of  her  great  defenders  in  the  time  of 

darkness.* 

0.  Ifor  were  the  three    men    who   were    associated   with 
-Andre®,  Chemnitz,  and  Selneccer,  unworthy  to  bear  part  with 
tlese  three  chiefs  in  their  great  work.    Cuytraeus  (1530-11)00  , 
^f  Wiirtemberg,  was  one  of  Melanchthon's   favorite  pupils. 
"Professor  at  Rostock,  and  Superintendent,  renowned  for  his 
^lid  judgment,  his   large  culture,  his  moderation,  his   deep 
^Dsight  into  the  needs  of  his  time,  his  desire  for  the  jieace  of 
the  Church,  his  fame  was  great  in  his  own  communion,  but 
^as  not  confined  to  it.     Ilis  history  of  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion is  classic  in  its  kind.     lie  was  a  "  great  and  renowned 
^^cher,  who  had  few  equals. "f      Andrew  Musculus  (1514- 
■*^81)  was  of  Saxony.     In  1538,  he  was  among  the  devoteil 
young   men   of  the   Reformation     who   surrounded   Luther, 
^one  were  more  devoted  to  the  great  leader  than  Musculus. 
*Ie  says  of  Luther :  "  Since  the  Apostles'  time,  no  greater  man 
has  lived  upon  earth.     God  has  poured  out  all   His  gifts  on 
^liis  one  man.      Between  the  old  teachers  (even  Hilary  and 
"Augustine)  and  Luther,  there  is  as  wide  a  ditlercnce  as  between 
^l^e  shining  of  the  moon  and  the  light  of  the  sun."     lie  was 
*^»i  earnest   defender   of  the   faith,  a   fearless   and   powerful 
Poacher,  unsparing  of  wrong,  and  active  in  all  the  works  of 
*^ve.     Christopher  Corner  (1518-1594)    was  of  Franconia. 
^le  was  a  Doctor  and  Professor  of  theology,  at  Frankfort  on 

*  Uerzog*8  R.  :    xiv,  226.  (HoUenberg).  f  Weiumuun:  li.  £.  i.  l4o7. 
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the  Oder,  and  General  Superintendent  of  the  Electorate  of 
Brandenburg,  and  author  of  a  number  of  learned  works.  He 
was  styled  the  "  Eye  of  the  University."* 

G.  With  these  chief  laborers  were  associated,  at  various 
stages,  a  number  of  others.  In  some  8hape_,  the  whole  learning 
and  judgment  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  that  era  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  itself  felt  in  the  Formula  of  Concord. 

7.  The  plan  on  which  the  work  was  carried  through,  w^as  of 
the  best  kind.  The  plan  involved  careful  preparation  of  the 
proper  documents  by  the  ablest  hands,  repeated  revision,  com- 
parison of  views,  both  in  writing  and  by  colloquy,  the  free  ex- 
pression of  opinion  by  the  various  parts  of  the  Church,  the 
concurrence  of  the  laity  and  ministry,  and  the  holding  of  a 
large  number  of  conventions.  So  carefully  and  slowly  was  the 
work  carried  on,  that  in  the  ten  years  between  its  opening  and 
its  close,  the  gifts  and  contrasts  of  the  great  men  engaged  in  it 
were  brought  to  the  most  perfect  exercise.  Never  was  a  work 
of  this  kind  so  thoroughly  done.  The  objections  made  to  the 
plan  and  its  working  are  of  the  weakest  kind.  A  General 
Synod  of  all  the  Lutheran  Churches  was  impossible,  and  if  it 
could  have  been  convened,  could  not  have  sat  long  enough  for 
the  needed  discussions.  The  General  Consent,  which  is  the 
.  only  thing  of  value  which  a  General  Synod  could  have  given, 
was  reached  in  a  far  better  way.  The  Formula,  though  pre- 
pared by  a  committee  of  great  divines,  was  the  act  and  deed 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  its  major  part.  The  Formula  of 
Concord  brought  peace  and  blessing  wherever  it  was  honestly 
received.  The  evil  that  remained  uncorrected  by  it,  remained 
because  of  the  factious  opposition  to  it.  All  good  in  this  evil 
world  is  but  proxiniate.  Even  the  divine  blessing  which 
descends  direct  upon  the  world  from  the  hand  of  God,  is  marred 
by  the  passions  of  bad  men,  and  the  iniirmities  of  the  good. 
The  divine  rule  of  faith  does  not  force  upon  the  unwilling  a 
perfect  faith,  nor  should  we  expect  a  Confession  of  faith,  how- 
ever pure,  to  compel  the  unwilling  to  a  consistent  confession. 

IV.  The  DOCTRINAL  RESULT  readied  in  the  Formula  of  Con- 
cord is  in  conformity  with  the  pure  truth  of  the  divine  Word. 

*  Jiicher:  Gelelirteu  Lexic.  VoL  i:  coL  2100. 
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The  doctrines  which  the  Formula  was  meant  to  settle,  were 

settled  ariglit.     As  preliminary  to  the  whole  discussion  proper, 

the  Formula 
1.  Lays  down,  more  sharply  and  clearly  than  had  yet  been 

ii^wdy  the  principle,  that  Holy  Scripture  is  the  only  and  perfect 

ru^c  of  faith.    The  Rule  sets  forth  the  credenda  —  the  things  that 

art*  to  he  l)elieved. 
i  It  detines  the  proper  functions  of  the  pure  Crcrd  as  the 

Cinirch's  ted'unony  and  Confession  of  the  truth  derived  from 

the  rule.     The  Creed  sets  forth  t\iQ  crcdita  —  the  things  that 
are  l)elieved. 

In  consonance  with  this  Rule,  and  by  necessity  in  consonance 
with  the  pure  Creeds  of  the  past,  the  Formula  determines  over 
against  the  errors  of  the  time: 

/.  In  regard  to  orig'mal  s'm^  that  it  is  not  the  essence,  or  sub- 
stance, or  nature  of  man,  (Flaccius,)  but  a  corruption  of  that 
nature. 

".  ^ff  f/'te  wUL  that  there  are  not  thrrr  cftiricnt  causes  of  con- 
version,  of  which  one  is  man's  will,  (Philippistic,)  but  two  only, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and,  as  His  instrument,  the  Word. 

'"•  ^'{f  justfjimtiovj  that  Christ  is  our  righteousness,  not 
merely  according  to  his  divine  nature,  (Andrew  Osiander,)  nor 
ijicroly  according  to  his  human  nature,  (Stancar,)  but  accord- 
ing to  both  natures:  and  that  justiticatiou  is  not  an  infused 
riLrliteousness,  (Osiander,)  but  a  pardon  of  our  sins — is  not 
[diysical,  but  forensic. 

?>.  Of  flood.  iDorks.  Here  are  rejected  the  phrases:  that  good 
works  are  necessary  to  salvation,  (Major,)  and  that  good  works 
are  injurious  to  salvation,  (Amsdorf,)  and  the  truth  is  taught 
First,  that  good  works  most  surely  follow  true  faith,  as  the 
good  fruit  of  a  good  tree  ;  that  it  is  the  necessary  duty  of  regen- 
erate men  to  do  good  works,  and  that  he  who  sins  knowingly 
b»ses  the  Holy  Spirit;  but  that,  nevertheless,  men  are  neither 
justified  nor  saved  by  their  good  works,  but  by  "grace  through 
faith.'*  In  a  word,  justification  and  its  consequent  salvation 
are  ueire-ssury  to  good  works,  not  the  converse.  They  precede, 
the  g^HMl  works  follow.  Second  :  "  We  reject  and  condemn  the 
naked  phrase,  *  that  good  works  are  injurious  to  salvation,' 
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as  scandalous  and  destructive  of  Christian  discipline.  Tha 
the  works  of  a  man  who  trusts  in  them  are  pernicious,  is  not  th< 
fault  of  the  works  themselves,  but  of  his  own  vain  trust,  which 
contrary  to  the  express  Word  of  God,  he  puts  in  them.  Goo< 
works  in  believers  are  the  indications  of  eternal  salvation.  It  i 
God's  will  and  express  command  that  believers  should  do  goo< 
works.  These  the  Holy  Spirit  works  in  them.  These  work 
for  Christ's  sake  are  pleasing  to  God,  and  to  them  He  hat! 
promised  a  glorious  reward  in  the  life  that  now  is,  and  ii 
that  which  is  to  come.  In  these  last  times  it  is  no  less  nccec 
sary  that  men  should  be  exhorted  to  holy  living,  should  be  re 
minded  how  necessary  it  is  that  they  should  exercise  them 
selves  in  good  wo^ks  to  show  forth  their  faith  and  gratitud 
toward  God,  than  it  is  necessary  to  beware  lest  they  mingl 
good  works  in  the  matter  of  justification.  For  by  an  Epici 
rean  persuasion  about  faith,  no  less  than  by  a  Papistical  an« 
Pharisaic  trust  in  their  own  works  and  merits,  can  men  com 
under  condemnation."* 

V.  Of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel.  When  the  word  Gospel  i 
taken  in  its  general  and  widest  sense,  as  embracing  the  entir 
teaching  of  Christ  and  of  His  Apostles,  it  may  be  rightly  sai 
that  it  is  a  preaching  of  repentance  and  remission  of  sins.  Bu 
when  the  word  Gospel  is  used  in  its  spcrijic  and  proper  8en8< 
so  that  Moses  as  the  teacher  of  the  Law,  and  Christ  the  teache 
of  the  Gospel  are  contrasted,  the  Gospel  is  not  a  preaching  o 
penitence,  and  of  reproof  of  sins,  but  none  other  than  a  mo.< 
joyful  message,  full  of  consolation,  a  precious  setting  fort 
of  the  grace  and  favor  of  God  obtained  through  the  merits  o 
Christ. 

vi.  Of  the  third  use  of  the  IjOW.  The  Law  of  God  has  not  onl, 
tL  first  use,  to-wit,  to  preserve  external  discipline,  and  a  secon 
use,  to  lead  men  to  the  knowledge  of  their  sins,  but  has  also  ; 
third  use,  to  wit,  that  it  be  diligently  taught  unto  regenerat 
men,  to  all  of  whom  much  of  the  flesh  still  clings,  that  the; 
may  have  a  sure  rule  by  which  their  entire  life  is  to  be  shapet 
and  governed. 

vii.  Of  the  Lord's  Supper.    This   was   by   pre-eminen<.e   th 

*  Epitome  588-591.     Solid.  Declarat :  690-708. 
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question  which  led  to  the  preparation  of  the  Formula,  und  it 
18  answered  with  peculiar  di  tiuctness  and  fulness.  The  state- 
ments in  which  it  embraces  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  are  these : 

The  true  bodj  and  true  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  are 
truly  and  substantially*  present  in  the  Holy  Supper,  and  are 
truly  imparted  with  the  bread  and  wine : 

"  They  are  truly  received  orally  with  the  bread  and  wine, 
but  not  in  the  manner  imagined  by  the  men  of  Capernaum, 
(John  vi.  52,)  but  in  a  supernatural  and  heavenly  manner,  by 
reason  of  the  Sacramental  union,  a  manner  which  human  sense 
and  reason  cannot  understand.  We  use  the  word  *  Spiritual  * 
in  order  to  exclude  and  reject  that  gross,  fleshly  manner  of 
presence  which  the  Sacramentarians  feign  that  our  Churches 
hold.  In  this  sense  of  the  word  spiritual,  we  also  say  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  in  the  Holy  Supper,  are  spiritually 
received.  .  .  For  though  that  participation  be  oral,  the  manner 
of  it  is  spiritual:" 

They  are  receive<l  by  all  those  who  use  the  Sacrament :  by 
the  worthy  and  believing,  to  consolation  and  life  ;  by  the  unbe- 
Keving,  to  judgment. 
Hence  the  Formula  rejects  and  condemns : 
The  Popish  Transubstantiation  ;  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  ; 
the  Communion  in  one  kind  ;  the  adoration  of  the  external 
elements  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  Supper : 

The  errors  of  the  Zwinglians  and  Calvinists, suchas  these: 

that  the  words  of  the  Testament  are  not  to  be  taken  as  they 

^und ;  that  only  bread  and  wine  are  orally  received  ;  that  the 

tody  of  Christ  is  received  merely  spiritually,  meaning  by  this 

Merely  by  our  faith ;  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  only  tokens 

^y  which  Christians  acknowledge  each  other  ;  or  that  they  are 

^gures,  types,  and  similitudes  of  an  absent  l)ody  ;  that  in  the 

^^pper,only  the  virtue,  operation,  and  merit  of  the  absent  body 

^i^d  blood  of  Christ  are  disi^ensed  ;  that  the  body  of  Christ  is 

^^  such  sense  shut  up  in  heaven,  that  it  can  in  no   manner 

Whatever  Ixj  on  earth  when  the  Holy  Supper  is  observed : 

**A11   language  of  a  gross,   carnal,   Cai)ernaitish    kind,  in 
^gard  to  the  supernatural  and  heavenly  mystery  : 

*  German:  wesentlicii.     Latin:  Bubstantialiter. 
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*'  That  Capernaitish  eating  of  the  body  of  Christ,  as  if  it 
were  rent  with  the  teeth  and  concocted  as  other  food,  which 
the  Sacramentarians,  against  the  witness  of  their  consciences, 
after  so  many  protestations  on  onr  part,  maliciously  feign, 
that  they  may  bring  our  doctrine  into  odium."  * 

viii.  The  Person  of  Christ.  The  handling  of  this  great  theme 
connects  itself  closely  with  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  doctrine 
of  the  person  of  Christ  presented  in  the  Formula  rests  upon 
the  sublimest  series  of  inductions  in  the  history  of  Christian 
doctrine.  In  all  Confessional  history  there  is  nothincr  to  be 
compared  with  it  in  the  combination  of  exact  exegesis,  of  dog- 
matic skill,  and  of  fidelity  to  historical  development.  Fifteen 
centuries  of  Christian  thought  culminate  in  it.  The  doctrine 
of  the  "  Conmiunicatio  Idiomatum"  is  indeed  but  the  repetition 
which  Christian  science  in  its  last  maturity  presents,  of  the 
truth  that  "  the  Word  was  made  flesh."  The  Apostle's 
Creed  already  has  it,  when  it  says  that  God's  *'o//?//  *S'o?/,  oar 
J[/o;y/,  was  conceived,  born,  suttered,  was  crucified,  dead,  buried, 
descended  into  hell,  ascended  to  the  heavens,  and  sitteth  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father  Almighty."  The  "  idiomata"  are  in- 
separable from  the  natura,  the  attributes  are  inseparable 
from  the  nature,  and  if  there  be  a  "communicatio"  of  natures, 
there  must  be  a  "  communicatio  "  of  these  attributes  ;  that  is, 
the  nature  personally  assumed  must,  in  that  assumption,  be  par- 
ticipant of  the  attributes  of  that  nature  to  whose  person  it  is 
assumed.  If  an  Eternal  Beinii:  was  actually  roixrlnd  and 
horn^  if  the  impassible  actually  suffered^  if  the  infinite  was 
actually  fastened  to  the  cross,  if  the  immortal  was  dead,  if  He 
whom  heaven,  and  the  heaven  of  heavens,  cannot  contain, 
was  hidden  in  a  grave, —  if  all  this  be  not  a  riddle,  but  a 
clear  direct  statement  of  doctrine  —  to  accejjt  tlie  Apostles' 
Creed  is  to  accept  the  presupposition  which  necessitates  the 
reception  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Comnmnicatio  Idiomatum. 
If  the  Apostles'  Creed  does  not  mean  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  one  person  in  whom  there  is  an  inseparable  connection 
of  the  natures,  so  that  the  one  person  really  does  all  that  is 
done,  whether  through  one  nature  or  through  both,  and  the 

♦Epitome,  697-00-4.  Solid.  Declaratio.  72-4-700. 
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one  person  really  suffers  all  that  is  suffered,  though  it  can  suffer 
only  through  the  sole  nature  which  is  passihle  —  if  it  means  that 
^Torr?  only  Son  did  not  die,  hut  that  another  and  human 
])er?on  died  ;  if  it  means  that  lie  who  was  horn,  and  suftored, 
and  died,  does  not  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  is  not  the 
jiidjre  of  the  quick  and  the  dead,  but  that  only  another  and 
divine  person  so  sits  and  shall  so  judge;  if,  in  a  word,  the 
Af)09tles'  Creed  means  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  God's  only 
'"^on,  bat  that  one  of  His  natures  was  God's  Son,  and  the  other 
nature  wa^j  not  God's  Son,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  in  fact 
one  person  in  two  natures,  hut  two  persons,  then  does  the 
Apostles'  Creed  persistently  say  what  it  does  not  mean,  and  the 
faith  Catholic  is  a  chaos  of  contradictions.  The  Xicene  Creed 
asserts  the  same  great  doctrine  at  an  advaticed  point  of  scien- 
tific ripeness.  The  only  begotten,  the  Eternal  Son,  Maker  of 
all  things,  descends  from  heaven,  is  made  man,  is  crucified 
(though  infinite),  suffers,  (though  impassible).  lie  is  one  jKjrson, 
to  whom  is  referred  all  the  glory  that  is  divine,  and  all  the  shame 
and  pain  that  are  human.  The  Athanasian  Creed  witnesses 
?till  further:  "  Though  he  be  God  and  man,  Ife  is  not  two,  but 
one  Christ  —  one,  not  by  the  conversion  of  Divinity  into  flesh, 
but  by  the  assumption  of  humanity  to  God  ;  one  altogether, 
not  l)v  confusion  of  substance,  but  bv  unitv  of  person.  For 
aj»  the  rational  soul  and  flesh  is  one  man,  so  God  and  man  is 
one  Christ,  who  "  (God  and  man,  one  Christ,)  "  suffered  for  our 
f^alvation,  descended  into  hell,  rose  the  third  day."  The  Augs- 
I'lirg  Confession  takes  up  this  thread  of  witness  :  "  God  the  Son 
U'canie  man,  so  that  there  be  two  natures,  the  divine  and 
Wnian,  in  unity  of  person  w.^oparahly  conjoined,  one  Christ, 
truly  God  and  truly  man,  who  was  born,  truly  suffered,  was 
crucified,  dead  and  buried" 

The  Scripture  faith  represented  in  these  witnesses,  the 
formula  sets  forth  at  large  in  these  propositions : 

1.  The  divine  and  the  human  nature  are  |)ersonalIy  united 
in  Christ.  These  natures  are  not  comminirled  into  one  sub- 
stance,  nor  is  one  changed  into  the  other,  but  each  nature 
'Stains  its  essential  pro|)erties,  which  can  never  become  the 
Properties  of  the  other  nature. 
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2.  The  properties  of  the  divine  nature  are,  to  be  essentially^ 
naturally^  and  of  itself  omnipotent,  eternal,  infinite,  every- 
where pi'esent.  These  neither  are,  nor  can  l>e,  the  attributes  of 
the  human  nature.  The  attributes  of  the  human  nature 
neither  are,  nor  can  be,  the  attributes  of  the  divine  nature. 

3.  Those  things  which  are  proper  to  the  one  nature  only,  are 
attributed  to  the  other  nature  not  as  separate,  but  to  the  whole 
person.  The  divine  nature  docs  not  suffer,  but  that  person  who 
is  God,  suffers  in  His  humanity.  All  works  and  all  sufferings  are 
attributed  not  to  the  nature,  but  to  the  person.  Each  nature 
acts,  with  the  communion  of  the  other,  what  is  proper  to  it. 

4.  The  human  nature  in  Christ,  because  it  is  personally 
united  with  the  divine  nature,  beside  and  above  its  natural, 
essential,  and  permanent  human  properties,  has  received  peculiar, 
supernatural,  unsearchable,  unspeakable  prerogatives  of  maj- 
esty, glory,  and  power. 

5.  This  impartation  is  not  made  by  any  essential  or  natural 
outpouring  of  the  attributes  of  the  divine  nature  upon  the 
human  nature,  as  if  the  humanity  of  Christ  could  have  them 
per  se  and  separated  from  the  divine  essence,  or  as  if  through 
that  communication  the  human  nature  of  Christ  had  laid 
aside  its  natural  and  essential  properties,  and  was  either  con- 
verted into  the  divine  nature,  or  was  made  equal  in  itself,  or 
per  se^  to  the  divine  nature  by  these  communicated  attri- 
butes, or  that  the  natural  and  essential  properties  of  each  are 
the  same,*  or  at  least  equal. 

6.  Inasmuch  as  the  whole  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwells  in 
Christ,  not  as  in  holy  men  and  angels,  but  bodily,  that  is,  as  in 
its  own  proper  Imlf/^  that  Godhead,  with  all  its  majesty,  virtue, 
glory,  and  operation,  where  and  as  Christ  will,  shines  forth  in 
that  human  nature;  and  in  it,  with  it,  and  through  it,  reveals 
and  exercises  its  divine  virtue,  majesty,  and  efficacy. 

7.  Thus  there  is  and  abides  in  Christ  one  only  divine  omnipo- 
tence, virtue,  majesty,  and  glory,  which  is  proper  to  the  divine 
nature  alone;  but  this  same,  which  is  one  only,  shines  forth  and 
fully,  yet  voluntarily,  exerts  its  power  in,  and  with,  and  through 
the  assumed  humanity  in  Christ.* 

*  Formul.  Concor.  Epit.  et  Sol.  Declarat.  art.  viii. 
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8.  To  make  more  clear  the  train  of  reasoning  which  results 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Communion  of  properties,  certain  logi- 
cal presuppositions,  and  certain  definitions  should  be  held  in 
mind.    In  the  incarnation    it  is   not  two  persons,  to  wit,  a 
divine  person  and  a  human  person,  which  assume  each  other, 
aa  if  thei'e  were  two  co-ordinates,  which  equally  took  each 
other;  nor  does  one  person,  to  wit,  the  divine,  take  another 
person,  to  wit,  a  human  person,  so  that  there  are  two  persons 
in  the  union,  the  divine  person  assuming,  and  the  human  per- 
son assumed :  but  one  person,  having  the  divine  nature,  assumes 
a  huioan  nature,  so  that  there  results  a  person  in  which  two 
natures  are  constituent,but  in ditterent  ways  —  the  divine  nature 
aleolutely  and  independently  personal,  and  the  human  nature 
secondarily  and  dependently  personal ;  the  divine  nature  still 
has,  as  it  ever  had,  its  own  intrinsic  personality ;  the  humxm 
Mature  is  assumed  to  the  divine  nature,  and  neither  had,  nor 
lias  any  other  personality  than  the  one  divine  personality, 
'^vhich  it  has  in  virtue  of  the  union.     The  human  nature  of 
Christ  does  not  subsist  per  se^  as  does  the  humanity  of  every 
other  one  of  our  race,  but  subsists  in  the  person  of  the  Son 
of  God.    Hence,  though  the  natures  be  distinct,  the  person  is  in- 
^C'parable.     This  complex  divine-human  person  did  not  exist 
l^fore  the  union,  and  cannot  exist  except  in  and  by  the  union  ; 
^•nd  the   second  nature   in  the  complex   person    has   not   ex- 
"is^ted  as  a  nature  before  or  separate  from  this  union,  and  never 
l^ad,  nor  has,  nor  can  have,  personality  apart  from  that  union. 
T*he  Communicatio  idiomatum  is  therefore  no  driving  away, 
^othat  the  giver  ceases  to  have,  and  the  receiver  retains  for 
'itself  apart  henceforth  from  the  giver,  but  is  the  fellowship  of 
attributes,  which  the  two  natures  possess  in  the  one  person, 
^he  divine  nature  having  these  attributes  intrinsically,  and  the 
^umau  nature  having  them  in  and  because  of  its  personal  iden- 
tification with  the  divine  nature.     In  this  relation  the  word 
'^communicate  "  employed  actively,  means  to  "  confer  a  joint 
possession,"  that  is,  the  divine  nature  confers  on  the  human  a 
joint  possession  of  attributes  in  the  person.     The  word  "  com- 
Diunicate,"  used  as  a  neuter  verb,  means  to  "  have  something 
^  common  with  another  ;'*  the  human  nature  has  the  attri- 
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butes  in  common  with  the  divine  nature,  but  derivatively  only 
in  and  through  its  personal  union  with  the  divine.  The 
"  Communication,  or  Communion  of  pro{>erties  "  is  therefore 
the  participation  of  these  properties  by  the  tw^o  natures  in 
common  in  the  one  person,  the  divine  nature  having  the  attri- 
butes intrinsically,  the  human  nature  having  them  through 
the  divine  and  dejKjndently.  Though  the  Logos  vmn'-arvafe 
was  a  proj^er  i>erson  before  he  took  a  human  nature,  the  |^r- 
sonality  of  the  Logos  iivarvate  involves  the  two  natures.  That 
person  which  is  not  both  human  and  divine  is  not  Christ's 
person,  and  that  act  or  presence  which  is  not  both  human  and 
divine  is  not  Christ's  act,  nor  Christ's  presence. 

The  Errors  rejected  by  the  Formula  are,  on  the  one  hand, 
all  that  involve  a  confusion  or  transmutation  of  the  natures; 
the  presence  of  Christ's  human  nature  in  the  same  way  as 
deity,  as  an  infinite  essence,  or  by  its  essential  properties ;  all 
equalizing  of  its  essential  properties  wnth  those  of  God,  and  all 
ideas  of  its  local  extension  in  all  phu^es.  The  Errors,  on  the 
other  hand,  are,  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  was  alone  in 
the  redemptory  suffering  and  work,  with  no  fellowship  with  it 
on  the  part  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  that  the  presence  of  Christ  with 
us  on  earth  is  only  according  to  His  divinity,  and  that  his 
human  nature  has  no  part  whatever  in  it ;  that  the  assumed 
human  nature  in  Christ  has,  in  very  deed  and  reality,  no  com- 
munication nor  fellowship  with,  or  participation  in  the  divine 
virtue,  wisdom,  power,  majesty  and  glory,  but  that  it  has 
fellowship  with  the  divinit}'  in  hare  title  and  name. 

TX.  Of  the  Descent  of  Christ  into  ITell.  The  treatment 
of  this  difficult  point  is  a  model  of  comprehensiveness,  brevity, 
simplicity,  and  modesty.  The  doctrine  may  be  arranged  as  a 
rejjly  to  these  questions  : 

1.  Who  descended  ?  Christy  Son  of  God,  our  Lord,  therefore 
divine  ;  who  was  crucified,  dead  and  buried,  therefore  human  ; 
consequent!}',  not  the  l)ody  alone,  nor  the  soul  alone,  nor  the 
divinity  alone,  but  Christ,  the  whole  person,  God  and  man. 
This  is  the  precise  affirmation  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  :  "  God's 
only  Son,  our  Lord,  who  was  conceived  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
born,  suffered,  died,  descended  into  hell." 
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2.  Whenf  Ifot  before  his  death,  (Calvin  and  Ursinus,)  nor 
»t  Ms  burial,  as  identical  with  it,  (Oecolampadius,  Beza,) 
hnt  after  his  burial. 

So  the  order  of  the  Apostles'  Creed :  "  Dead,  buried,  He  de- 
scended into  hell." 

3.  Whither  f    Not  into  a  metaphorical  hell,  of  pains  of  soul, 
^r  of  pains  like  those  of  the  damned,  (Calvin,  Ursinus,)  not 
into  the  grave,  (Oecolampadius,  Beza,)  nor  the  limbus  pa- 
trum,  a  subterranean  place  of  souls,  (Bellarmin,  and  the  Roman- 
ists generally,  with  some  of  the  Fathers,)  but  into  hell. 

4.  Why  f  To  give  to  our  Lord  a  glorious  victory  and  tri- 
umph, to  overcome  Satan,  and  to  overthrow  the  power  of  hell 
fcr  all  believers. 

5.  Howf  How  it  was  done  we  may  not  curiously  search, 
but  reserve  the  knowledge  of  it  for  another  world,  when  this 
«ind  other  mysteries  shall  be  uncovered,  which  in  this  life  sur- 
pass the  power  of  our  blind  reason,  and  are  to  be  received  in 
simple  faith. 

No  Antitheses  are  added  to  this  Article. 

X.  Of  Ecclesiastical  Ceremonies  ;  ths  Adiaphor^.  Usages, 

"vvhich  are  neither  commanded  nor  forbidden  in  God's  word, 

^.reiu  themselves  no  part  of  divine  worship  proper;  in  them 

^lie  Church  may  make  such  changes  as  are  needed,  due  regard 

l^eing  had  to  prudence  and  forbearance ;  but   such   changes 

^^ay  not  be  made  to  avoid  persecution,  nor  so  as  to  impair  the 

<^learnes8  of  the  Church's  testimony  against  the  Papal  religion. 

^0  Church  should  condemn  another  because  of  unlikeness  of 

^•eremonies,  if  they  agree  in  doctrine  and  in  all  its  parts,  and  in 

^  he  legitimate  use  of  the  sacraments. 

H.  Of  Predestination.     "  For  this  article,"  says  Kollner, 

^*  the  Lutheran  Church  owes  an  eternal  debt  of  gratitude  to 

the  authors  of  the  Formula."    The  doctrine,  it  is  true,  had 

Hot  been  the  subject  of  controversy   within    the  Lutheran 

Church  itself,  but  it  was  so  vitally  connected  with  the  whole 

^nge  of  theological  truth,  that  it  was  wise  to  set  it  forth  in  its 

Scriptural  fulness. 

The  doctrine  may  be  summed  up  in  these  theses : 

1.  "The  foreknowledge  or  prevision  of  God,  is  that  whereby 
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he  foresees  and  foreknows  all  things  before  they  come  to  pass, 
and  extendeth  to  all  creatures,  whether  they  be  good  or  evil."** 

2.  "  Predestination  or  election  is  the  purpose  of  the  divine 
will,  and  the  eternal  decree,  whereby  God  out  of  pure  mercy 
liath  chosen  in  Christ  unto  eternal  life,  and  hath  determined  to 
save  all  those  who  truly  believe  in  Christ,  and  endure  in  that 
faith  unto  the  end." 

3.  "  The  whole  doctrine  concerning  the  purpose,  counsel,  will 
and  ordination  of  God  (all  things,  to  wit,  which  pertain  to  our 
redemption,  calling,  justification,  and  salvation),  is  to  be  em- 
braced together  in  the  mind  ...  to  wit,  that  God  in  his 
counsel  and  purpose  hath  decreed. these  things  following  : 

"  That  the  human  race  should  be  truly  redeemed,  and  should 
be  reconciled  unto  God  through  Christ,  who,  by  his  innocence 
and  most  perfect  obedience,  by  his  passion  and  most  bitter 
death,  hath  merited  for  us  that  righteousness  which  avails 
before  God,  and  life  everlasting: 

"  That  the  merits  of  Christ  and  his  blessings  should,  through 
the  Word  and  Sacraments,  be  brought,  offered,  and  apportioned 
unto  us : 

"  He  hath  decreed  also,  that  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  through 
the  Word  announced,  heard,  and  remembered,  he  will  be  effi- 
cacious in  us,  to  bend  our  hearts  to  true  repentance,  and  to 
preserve  us  in  true  faith  : 

"  It  is  His  eternal  purpose,  that  all  who  truly  repent,  and  em- 
brace Christ  in  true  faith,  shall  be  justified,  received  into  favor, 
and  adopted  as  sons  and  heirs  of  eternal  life: 

"  And  they  that  are  justified  by  faith  he  will  sanctify  in  true 
love,  as  the  Apostle  testifies,  (Ephes.  i.  4 :)  'According  as  he  hath 
chosen  us  in  Him,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  wo 
should  be  holy  and  without  blame  l)efore  him  in  love: ' 

"  God  hath  also  determined  in  His  eternal  counsel,  that  in 
their  manifold  and  various  weaknesses  he  will  defend  them 
that  are  justified,  against  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil, 
will  lead  and  direct  them  in  their  way,  and  if  they  should  fall, 
will  uphold  them  with  His  hand,  that  under  the  cross  and  in 
temptation  they  may  receive  strong  consolation,  and  may  be 
preserved  unto  life. 

*  Formula  Coneordiie,  72S. 
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"It  ifl  Hifl  eternal  decree  that  He  will  carry  forward  and 
strengthen,  and  preserve  unto  the  end  that  good  work  which 
He  Lath  begun  in  them,  if  only  they  steadfastly  lean  upon  His 
Word  as  their  stafi*,  beseech  his  aid  with  ardent  prayers,  con- 
tinue in  God's  grace,  and  well  and  faithfully  employ  the  gifts 
thejr  have  received  of  Him : 

*'God  hath  also  decreed  that  those  whom  He  hath  chosen, 
called  and  justified.  He  will,  in  another  and  eternal  life,  save 
and  endow  with  glory  everlasting.  "* 

4.  "  Many  receive  the  Word  of  God  in  the  beginning  with 
great  joy,  but  afterward  fall  away.  The  cause  thereof  is  not 
that  God  is  not  willing  to  give  His  grace  to  enable  them  to  be 
8teadfaat  in  whom  He  hath  begun  that  good  work,  for  this  is  in 
conflict  with  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  (Phil.  i.  6 ;)  but  the  true 
feasoD  of  their  falling  away,  is  that  they  again  turn  themselves 
away  from  God's  holy  command  wilfully,  and  that  they  grieve 
and  provoke  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  they  again  entangle  theni- 
fielves  in  the  pollutions  of  this  world,  and  garnish  again  the 
guest-chamber  of  their  heart  for  Satan,  "f 

0.  "  God  hath  from  eternity  most  exactly  and  surely  foreseen, 

and  knoweth,  who  of  the  number  of  them  that,  are  called  will 

<^r  will  not  believe  in  Christ,  who  of  them  that  are  converted 

^ill  or  will  not  remain  steadfast  in  the  faith,  and  who  of  them 

^hat  have  fallen  into  grievous  sins  will  return,  and  who  of 

them  will  perish  in  their  wickedness.     .     .     But  because  the 

Lord  hath  reserved  such  secret  thinsrs  for  his  own  wisdom 

alone,  nor  hath  revealed  anything  of  this  matter  in  His  Word, 

much  less  hath  commanded   us  to  occupy  our  imaginations 

M'ith  these  mysteries,  but  rather  hath  forbidden  us  to  take 

them  in  hand:  it  doth  not  become  us  to  give  liberty  to  our 

imaginations,  to  establish  anything,  argue  thereon,  or  ^^-isli  to 

search  out  thoae  most  hidden  things,  but  we  should  rest  in  his 

revealed  Word  to  which  He  hath  referre<l  us.''  X 

6.  "  If  any  one  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  predes- 
tination of  God  in  such  manner  that  distressed  minds  can 
derive  no  consolation  from  it,  but  rather  occa-ion  of  despair  is 
given  unto  them,  or  so  that  impenitent  i^ersons  are  contirnK-<l 

*  FormaU  Concordije,  802.  f  Ibid.  SO'J.  X  Ibid  812. 
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in  their  security,  wickedness  and  wilfulness,  then  nothing  is 
more  sure  than  that  this  article  is  not  taught  by  him  according 
to  the  Word  and  will  of  God."  * 

7.  '^  Not  only  the  preaching  of  repentance,  but  the  promise 
of  the  Gospel  is  also  universal,  that  is,  belongs  to  all  men. 
For  this  reason  Christ  hath  commanded  '  that  repentance  and 
remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  among  all  nations ; ' 
*  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son  •/ 
'  Christ  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  ;  '  'He  gave  his  flesh 
for  the  life  of  the  world  ; '  '  His  blood  is  the  propitiation  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world ; '  Christ  says :  '  Come  unto  Me 
all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest.'  '  God  hath  concluded  them  all  in  unbelief,  that  he  might 
have  mercy  upon  alV  'The  Lord  is  not  willing  that  any 
should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance.*  '  The 
same  Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  Him.* 
'  The  righteousness  of  God  which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ 
unto  all^  and  upon  all  them  that  believe.'  '  And  this  is 
the  will  of  the  Father  that  every  one  which  believeth  on 
Christ  should  have  everlasting  life.'  And  Christ  wisheth  that 
in  general  unto  all  to  whom  repentance  is  preached,  this  promise 
also  of  the  Gospel  should  be  set  forth. "f 

8.  "  This  calling  of  God,  which  he  offereth  to  us  through  the 
word  of  the  Gospel  is  not  feigned  and  pretended,  but  God  by 
that  calling  revealeth  to  us  His  will,  to  wit,  that  in  those  whom 
He  calls  in  this  way  He  wisheth  to  be  efficacious  through  His 
word,  that  they  may  be  enlightened,  converted  and  saved."  J 

9.  "  The  reason  why  many  are  called  but  few  chosen,  is  not 
the  divine  calling,  which  is  made  through  the  Word,  as  if 
God's  intent  were  this:  'I  indeed  call  outwardly  to  a  partici- 
pation in  my  heavenly  kingdom,  all  to  whom  that  word  is  set 
forth :  but  it  is  not  the  thought  of  my  heart  that  all  should  be 
seriously  called  to  salvation,  but  that  a  few  only  should  be  so 
called ;  for  my  will  is  this,  that  a  larger  part  of  those  whom  I 
call  through  the  Word,  shall  neither  be  enlightened  nor  con- 
verted, although  through  my  Word,  by  which  they  are  called, 
I  signify  my  mind  unto  them  otherwise,'  for  this  would  be  to 

*  Formula  Concordiae,  728.  f  Ibid.  804.  J  Ibid.  805. 
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impute  to  God  contradictory  wills,  as  if  He  who  is  the  eternal 
truth,  were  divided  against  Himself,  or  spake  one  thing  and 
designed  another."* 

10.  "  As  God  in  His  eternal  counsel  hath  ordained,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  shall,  through  the  Word,  call,  enlighten,  and  con- 
vert the  elect,  and  that  He  will  justify*  and  eternally  save  all 
thoee  who  embrace  Christ  in  true  faith :  so  also  in  that  same 
counsel  He  hath  decreed,  that  He  will  harden,  reprobate,  and 
consign  to  eternal  damnation  those  who  being  called  through 
the  Word  put  it  away  from  them,  and  resist  the  Holy  Spirit, 
(who  wisheth  through  the  Word  efficaciously  to  work  and  to 
be  efficacious  in  them,)  and  obstinately  remain  steadfast  in  that 

rebellion."  t 

11.  "  The  cause  of  this  despising  of  the  Word  is  not  the  fore- 
knowledge or  predestination  of  God,  but  the  perverse  will  of 
nian,  which  refuses  or  wrests  that  mean  and  instrument  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  God  offers  to  man  in  that  He  calls  him,  and 
^hich  resists  the  Holy  Ghost  .  .  as  Christ  sayeth :  '  How  often 
^ould  I  have  gathered  together  and  ye  would  not.' "  X 

Finally,  .  The  Formul.i  treats  of  rffri<itfs  factions^  heresies 
^^sectSj  which  have  never  embraced  the  Augsburg  Confession. 
The  Errors  enumerated  and  rejected  are  those  of  the  Anabap- 
tists, "  who  are  divided  into  a  number  of  sects,  of  whom  some 
^^fend more, some  fewer  Errors;  "of  Schwenkfeldiaus ;  of  the 
^ew  Arians ;  and  of  the  New  Antitrinitarians,  who,  as  here 
characterized,  are  either  Tritheists,  or  Subordinationists. 

Such  is  the  doctrine,  such  are  the  antitheses  of  the  Fornmla 
^f  Concord.  They  are  in  every  part  consonant  with  Holy 
^ripture,  with  the  General  Creeds,  and  with  the  earlier  Con- 
fessions of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  Formula  is  but  the  old 
doctrine  repeated,  systematized,  applied  and  defended.  The 
chief  charge  against  the  Formula  of  Concord  is  that  it  caused 
*  complete  separation  between  the  Lvtheron  and  the  Zwinglian- 
^mistic  Churches.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  The  cause  of 
^be  separation  was  the  divergent  convictions  and  principles  on 
both  sides.  The  Formula  did  not  originate  a  single  one  of  the 
pestions  it  settled.    But  the  Formula  of  Concord  was  not 

*  FormuU  ConcordiflB,  807.  t  Ibid,  8G8.  %  Ibid,  809. 
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the  demands  of  Rationalism  on  the  one  side,  of  Romanism  on 
the  other.     In  the  "  Interims,"  it  came  near  sacrificing  all  that 
had  been  gained  in  the  struggle  with  the  Papacy.     It  confessed 
in  effect,  that  the  principle  of  the  Reformation  could  reach  no 
definite  result,  that  the  better  path  it  claimed  to  open,  led  for- 
ever toward  something  which  could  never  be  reached.     So  far 
as  Melanchthon's  great  gifts  were  purely  and  wisely  used,  the 
Formula  fixed  these  results  in  the  Church.     It  did  not  over- 
throw the  Confessional  works  in  which  Melanchthon's  greatest 
glory  is  involved.     It  established  the  Confession  and  Apology 
forever  as  the  Confession  of  the  Church  as  a  whole.     The  Book 
of  Concord  treats  Melanchthon  as  the  Bible  treats  Solomon. 
It  opens  wide  the  view  of  his  wisdom  and  glory,  and  draws  the 
veil  over  the  record  of  his  sadder  days.     Melanchthon's  tem- 
perament was  more  exacting  than   Luther's.     He  made  his 
personal  gentleness  a  dogmatism  and  demanded  impossibilities. 
The  time  of  the  deluge  had  come, — a  world  had  to  be  purified ; 
and  it  was  useless  to  send  out  the  dove  till  the  waters  had 
passed  nway.     The  era  of  the  Reformation  could  not  be  an 
era  of  Melanchthonian   mildness.     To   ask   this,   is   to   ask 
tlat  war  shall  be  peace,  that  battles  shall  be  fought  with 
feathers,  and  that  armies  shall  move  to  the  waving  of  olive 
branches.     The  war  of  the  Formula  was  an  internal  defensive 
^ar;yet,  like  all  civil  wars,  it  left  behind  it  inevitable  wounds 
"^hich  did  not  at  once  heal  up.     The  struggle  in  Churches  or 
Stat^,  which  ends  in  a  triumph  over  the  schism  of  their  own 
children,  cannot  for  geiierations  command  the  universal  sym- 
pathy, with  which  the  overthrow  of  a  common  foe  is  regarded. 
-All  England  is  exultant  in  the  victories  over  France,  but  even  yet 
there  are  Englishmen,  to  whom  Charles  is  a  martyr,  and  Crora- 
"^ell  a  devil.     The  war  of  the  Formula  was  fought  for,great 
principles  :  it  was  bravely  and  uncompromisingly  fought ;  but 
^t  was  fought  magnanimously  under  the  old  banner  of  the 
Cpo88.     It  was  crowned  with  victory,  and  that  victory  brought 
peace. 

Most  surely  will  time  bring  all  that  love  our  Church  to  feel, 
^W  without  the  second  war  and  the  second  peace,  the  war 
and  peace  of  Conservation,  the  richest  results  of  the  first,  the 
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war  of  Reformation,  would  have  been  lost.  Hopeless  divisior 
anarchy,  ruin  and  absorption,  were  the  perils  from  which  tb 
Formula  of  Concord  saved  our  Church.  The  loss  of  German 
would  have  been  the  loss  of  Lutheranism  throughout  th 
world,  and  with  it  the  loss  of  Protestantism  itself. 

Feeling  the  responsibility  of  their  position,  not  without  cor 
Bciousness  of  the  greatness  of  the  work  they  had  done,  th 
authors  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  humbly,  yet  joyously,  close 
it  with  these  solemn  words :  "  Wherefore,  in  the  presence  o 
Almighty  God,  and  of  Christ's  whole  Church,  both  of  th 
living,  and  of  the  generations  which  shall  follow  us,  it  ha 
been  our  purpose  to  testify,  that  of  the  Articles  in  Contn 
versy,  the  Declaration  we  have  now  made,  and  none  other,  i 
in  very  deed  our  doctrine,  faith  and  Confession.  In  this  Coi 
fession,  by  God's  grace,  we  are  ready  with  fearless  hearts  t 
appear  and  render  an  account  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Jesu 
Christ.  Against  this  Declaration  we  will  speak  nothing,  an 
write  nothing,  openly  or  secretly,  but,  the  Lord  helping  u< 
will  remain  steadfast  in  it  to  the  end.  In  testimony  thereol 
with  mature  deliberation,  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  calling  upoi 
His  name,  we  have  with  our  own  hands  set  our  names  to  thi 
Declaration." 


VIII. 

SOME  MISTAKES  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  HISTORY  AND 
DOCTRINES  OF  THE  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN 
CHURCH. 

A  REVIEW  OF  DR.  SHEDFS  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE.* 


IT  cannot  be  claimed  for  Dr.  Shedd's  book  that  it  is  the  pro- 
foundest  and  most  exhaustive  history  of  Christian  doctrine, 
but  it  may  be  asserted  with  justice  that  it  is  eminently  pleasant 
and  readable.  But  if  it  be  not  as  profound  as  is  conceivable, 
it  is  as  profound  as  its  general  aim  permits  it  to  be,  and  if  it 
does  not  always  exhaust  its  subjects,  it  never  exhausts  its 
readers.  We  cannot  concede  to  Dr.  Shedd  all  that  he  seems  to 
claim,  and  we  are  sure  with  perfect  sincerity,  in  regard  to  the 
originality,  or  even  the  self-origination  of  his  method.  It 
varies  so  little  from  that  of  some  of  the  German  works  to 
which  he  confesses  his  obligations,  that  without  presupposing 
their  plan,we  can  hardly  conceive  that  he  would  have  fallen 
upon  his.  He  investigates  "  each  of  the  principal  subjects  by 
itself,  starting  from  the  first  beginnings  of  scien-  Dr.shodd'BHto. 
titic  reflection  upon  it,  and  going  down  to  the  i^ry  of  iH^trine. 
latest  forms  of  statement."  Dr.  Shedd  accepts,  at  the  very 
out-start,  the  idea  of  doctrinal  development,  and  one  of  the 
W  features  of  his  book  and  of  its  plan  is,  that  he  so  clearly 
and  satisfactorily  exhibits  the  processes  and  results  of  this 
development.      Revelation  is  unchanging,  but    the    science 

*  History  of  ChriatiAn  Doctrine.     By  William  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.  D.     In  two 
Volomct.    New  York :  Charles  Soribner. 
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which  classifies,  and  adjusts  in  their  due  relations  to  eacl 
other  its  doctrines,  which  sees  each  in  the  light  of  all,  an< 
under  whose  guidance,  to  use  the  vigorous  words  of  Di 
Shedd,  "the  objections  of  the  heretic  or  latitudinarian  onl 
elicit  a  more  exhaustive5and,  at  the  same  time,  more  guardei 
statement,  which  carries  tlie  Church  still  nearer  to  the  sul 
stance  of  revelation  and  the  heart  of  the  mystery,"  this  science 
in  its  own  nature,  must  have  growth.  The  man  who  takes  u 
the  Bible  now,  without  reference  to  what  the  minds  of  geners 
tions  have  done  towards  its  elucidation,  is  exactly  as  foolish  a 
the  man  who  would  effSect  to  take  up  any  great  branch  of  scienc 
without  regard  to  what  has  been  done  before.  The  botanist 
Rule  of  faith  was  Eve's  carpet  and  canopy,  but  not  until  Linusei] 
was  the  botanist's  C!onfession  of  faith  set  forth.  Dr.  Shed 
has  well  stated  and  well  guarded  the  doctrine  of  developmen 
He  shows  that  development  is  not  creation,  nor  improvemen 
Botany  neither  creates  the  plants,  nor  improves  upon  the  faci 
connected  with  them;  but  it  develops  into  a  more  perfe< 
knowledge  of  them,  and  out  of  that  higher  knowledge  into 
more  perfect  science.  The  plants  themselves  furnish  the  Ru 
of  the  botanist's  faith,  but  the  Systema  Plantarum  is  itscree< 
The  science  develops,  but  it  develops  toward  the  absolute  trutl 
not  away  from  it ;  and  the  more  perfect  the  doctrinal  develoj 
ment  is,  the  nearer  has  it  come  to  the  ideal  of  God's  niin< 
which  has  its  imasre  in  His  word. 

Much  of  Dr.  Shedd's  mode  of  thinking  is  certainly  not  tl 
outgrowth  of  anything  characteristic  of  New  England.  Tl: 
attitude  of  the  original  extreme  Puritanism  to  the  history  o 
the  ancient  Church,  \ya8  very  difterent  from  his.  I^uritanisn 
as  separatism,  had  no  history  for  it,  and  hence  it  rei»udiat€ 
history.  It  has  lived  long  enough  to  have  a  history,  to  reeeii 
from  its  extreme  positions,  and  to  receive  new  elements  of  lift 
and  Dr.  Shedd's  book  is  one  among  many  evidences  thr 
Puritanism  seeks  a  history,  and  begins  to  appreciate  its  vali 
—  the  value  not  only  of  its  own  history,  but  of  the  history  c 
the  whole  Church.  After  all  the  diversities  and  terrib 
internal  strifes  of  the  nominally  Christian  Church,  there  is  n< 
any  great  part  of  it  that   can    safely  ignore   absolutely  ac 
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other  great  part.  Pupitamsra  cannot  say,  even  to  Romanism, 
'^Ihave  no  need  of  thee,"  still  less  can  it  say  so  to  the  grand 
portions  of  evangelical  Protestantism.  Dr.  Shedd's  book  shows 
that  he  has  escaped  from  many  of  the  narrownesses  which  ob- 
scured the  genuine  glory  of  Puritanism,  for  genuine  glory  it 
has,  and  a  great  deal  of  it.  No  book  of  which  we  know,  ema- 
nating from  a  New  England  mind,  shows  as  much  acquaint- 
ance as  this  book  does  with  the  character  and  weight  of 
Lutheran  theology. 

Nevertheless,  one  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  the  book  is 
its  lack  of  a  thorough  and  independent  knowledge  of  our 
Church.      Dr.   Shedd,  especially   in  his  exhibitions   of   the 
r*atristic  and  English  views,  shows  independent  research  ;  but 
ill  the  treatment  of  the  Lutheran  theology  he  gives  unmistak- 
a^ble  evidence  that  his  reading  has  been  comparatively  slight 
a-niong  the  masters,  especially  the  old  masters  of  our  Church. 
He  has  trusted  too  much  to  manuals,  and  yet  has  hardly  used 
t-lem  enough.    He  exhibits  views  as  characteristic  of  Calvin- 
ieitic  divines,  or  of  the  Calvinistic  symbols,  which  are  mere 
i*C8onances  of  the  Lutheran  theology,  whose  glory  it  is,  first  to 
liave  brought  into  the  distinct  sphere  of  science  the  great 
Biblical  truths  of  which  we  speak.     The  scientific  development 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  redemptory  character  of  the  active  obe- 
<iience  of  Christ,  is  due  to  the  Lutheran  theologians.     The  true 
^nd  profound  views  of  the  person  of  Christ,  which  Dr.  Shedd 
presents  in  the  language  of  Hooker  and  Hopkins,  though  in- 
volved in  the  Athanasian  Creed,  received  thei  r  full  scientific  shape 
from  the  Christological  labors  and  Controversies  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.     The  Lutheran  Church  has 
l^n  the  ultimate  spring  of  almost  all  the  profound  theological 
thought  of  modern  times.     Even  Calvinism,  without  it,  would 
^ot  have  been.     Calvin  was  saved,  we  might  almost  say  created, 
V^ing  first  Lutheranized. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  in  Dr.  Shedd 's  book  so  much  that  is 
*ound,and  deep,  and  old  ;  but  which  will,  to  the  mass  of  think- 
^  in  New  England,  seem  like  novelty.  Nothing,  indeed,  is 
*o  novel  in  New  England  as  the  old  theology,  in  some  of  its 
•8pect8.    How,  for  example,  must  the  doctrine  of  the  true  sac- 
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rameutal  presence  mystify  them?  Dr.  Shedd,  perhaps  wisely 
has  spared  them  this.  There  are,  indeed,  great  department 
of  the  history  of  doctrine  on  which  he  does  not  enter.  H 
gives  us,  for  example,  nothing  direct  on  the  doctrines  of  th 
Church,  of  Baptism  and  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  yet  these  ir 
volve  many  of  the  most  vital  questions  of  the  hour.  On  th 
other  hand,  he  has  gone,  we  think,  beyond  the  bound,  in  devc 
ting  a  whole  book  to  the  history  of  Apologetics,  and  another  t 
an  account  of  Symbols.  He  has  done  it  so  well,  however,  tha 
we  not  only  forgive  him,  but  thank  him  for  it. 

One  very  interesting  feature  of  the  book  is  its  presents 
tion  of  many  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  in  their  coinci 
dence  with  the  Lutheran ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  paragraph 
on  the  "  Lutheran-Calvinistic  Theory  of  Original  Sin,"  "  Th 
Lutheran-Calvinistic  Theory  of  Regeneration  ; "  and  on  othe 
points.  Dr.  Shedd  seems  to  fear  that "  the  chief  criticism  tha 
may  be  made  upon  the  work  is,  that  it  betokens  subjectiv 
qualities  unduly  for  an  historical  production."  On  the  cor 
trary,  we  think,  that  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  fidelity  t 
conviction,  his  book  is  remarkably  free  from  the  offensiv 
obtrusion  of  merely  personal  opinions.  There  is  not  a  page  i 
it  whose  tone  is  unworthy  of  the  refined  candor  of  a  Christia 
gentleman.  We  arc  struck,  indeed,  as  we  have  said,  wit 
what  we  regard  as  mistakes  in  reference  to  the  Lutheran  Churcl 
but  the  statements  of  Dr.  Shedd  are  made  in  a  tone  which  r( 
lieves  them  of  all  asperity ;  and  he  knows  so  much  more  abou 
our  Church  than  most  writers  of  English  who  have  attempts 
to  describe  it,  that  we  feel  that  his  mistakes  are  involuntarj 
They  are  fewer  than  might  have  been  anticipated.  Dr.  Shed 
speaks  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  as  "  the  symbol  which  wa 
to  consolidate  the  new  evangelical  Church  into  one  externa 
unity,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Rome."  "  But  the  doctrines  o 
sin  and  redemption  had  been  misstated  by  the  Papal  mind  a 
Trent ;  and  hence  the  principal  part  of  the  new  and  origins 
work  of  the  Lutheran  divines  was  connected  with  these."  Thi 
collocation  might  mislead  the  reader,  who  forgets  that  th 
Augsburg  Confession  was  prepared  fifteen  years  before  the  firs 
convention  of  the  Council  of  Trent.     Dr.  Shedd  speaks  of  th 
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Augsburg  Ck)nfe8sion  as  "the  first  in  time"  amorij;  our  sym- 
bok  Twelve  pages  after,  he  corrects  himself  by  mentioning 
that  the  Two  Catechisms  were  published  in  1529,  a  year  l>cfore 
the  Augsburg  Confession.  Dr.  Shedd  says  appreciatively : 
"The  general  tone  and  spirit  of  the  first  creed  of  the  Reforma- 
tion is  a  union  of  firmness  and  mildness.  The  characteriHtics 
of  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  the  two  minds  most  concerned  in 
its  formation,  are  harmoniously  blended  in  it." 

In  Dr.  Shedd's  interesting  volumes,  we  naturally  look  with 

5i09t  interest  for  that  which  bears  upon  our  own  Church.     His 

remarks  upon  the  origin,  character  and  supposed  imperfections 

of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  may  require  some  examination. 

I^.  Shedd  speaks  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  as  a     ^^  ^^^  ^ 

public  and  received   Confession   of  the   common  «»»«•    Ang»»«rf 

*aith  of  the  Protestant  Church.     Taking  the  wonl     "*  *"  '"' 

**  Protestant "  in  its  original  and  strictly  historical  sense,  this 

^s  true,  but  it  is  not,  nor  was  it  ever  the  received  Confession 

^f  all  whom  we  now  call  "Protestants."     Two  counter  Con- 

^'^ons,   Zwingli    and   the  Tetrapolitan,  were  prejiarerl   for 

^te  Diet  of  Augsbui^.      There  are  some  defects  U^)  in   Dr. 

^ledd's  statement  of  the  origin  of  the  Confession,     lie  says  : 

*  The  process  began  with  a  commission  from  John.  Prince  <ff 

*-axony.  given  in   March,  1530,  to  hi*  favorite  the^»!o'/iHns, 

^Qtber,  Justus  Jonas.  Bugenhagen.  and  Melanchthon,  r.#  jir<> 

P^'^a  series  of  succinct  and  comprehensive  articles  to  \t^  di*- 

^^isaed  and  defended  as  the  Protestant  form  of  dr^'trine."     Dr. 

^^ledd's  statement  in  this  sentence  is  defe-tive.  for  it  d^>es  rifft 

^nush  the  reascm  of  this  oc«mmi5«ion.  and  it  seems  ina/y;arate 

^^  tnaking  this  oommission  the  l«eginning  of  the  process  -vhich 

^*s  c^TrnpSerei  in  the  laying  of  the  C^mfes^ion  before  the  Difrt 

^  Aiags^.-nrg.     The  ultimate  ground-work  of  the  Augsv'ir^ 

^"^fesac^  is  the  Fifteen  Article?  of  Marburg. which  were  liie 

^^h  of  tbe  eonfepence  between  the  Zwinsr^iaTis  and  Luthera'j*. 

'^•^•ber.  l^S.     Th€fte  are  more  c]r»5iely  reiat^^l  to  the  Seven t^fs^/n 

"^^^^-tirlfii  of  Sdbwabacb  than  the  SchwaW^h  Article*  are  to  the 

^^^tror  ConfewOT.     The  real  immeJiate  l^ginriing  of  the 

*^J^*>*»  was  m  the  summorts  of  the  Diet   f.'V  the   Emperor 

T^  dasad  Jaaaarr.  l'>30.  in  which  he  suiuA  as  oue  -yf 
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the  objects  of  the  Diet,  the  comparison  and  harmonizing  oi 
conflicting  views  which  were  dividing  the  Church,  and  to 
end  required  of  the  evangelical  princes  a  statement  of  t 
doctrine.     The  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  leader  of  the  Evange 
States,  foresaw  that  for  any  such  comparison  a  clear  and  j 
cious  statement  in  writing,  both  as  to  doctrines  and  abi 
would  be  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants,  (Luthen 
and  gave  the  command  to  the  four  theologians,  to  prepare 
needed  statement,  and  present  it  to  him  in  eight  days  at  ' 
gau.     The  shortness  of  the  time  allotted  is  the  solution  of 
fact,  that  "  these  theologians  joined  upon  the  work  that 
already  been  performed  by  one  of  their  number,"  though  i 
not  strictly  accurate  to  say  that  the  work  had  been  perfor 
by  one  of  their  number,  as  Luther  says,  in  so  many  wordi 
his  Preface  to  these  Articles,  that  they  were  not  his  exclu 
work.*     His  co-laborers  in  preparing  them  were  Melanchtl 
Jonas,  Osiander,  Brentius  and  Agricola.     "In  the  precec 
year,  (1529,)  Luther,  at  a  Convention  of  Protestants,  at  Sch 
bach,  had  prepared  seventeen  Articles,  to  be  adopted  as 
doctrinal  bond  of  union.     These  Articles,  this  body  of  C 
missioners    appointed  by  Prince  John    adopted,  and,  ha\ 
added  to  their  number  some  new  ones  that  had  respect  to 
tain  ecclesiastical  abuses,  presented  the  whole  to  the  Cn 
Prince,  in  Torgau,  in  March,  1530.     Hence,  they  are  sonieti 
denominated  the  'Articles  of  Torgau.^  "     The  reader  must 
suppose,  as  he  might,  that  "  Prince  John  "  was  one  person, 
"  the  Crown  Prince "  another.     We  do  not  know  why 
Shedd  prefers  the  title  "  Prince  "  to  the  more  definite  and 
torical  term  Elector,  unless  as  a  resident  of  New  York,  tl 
is  special  music  to  his  ear  in  the  style  and  title  of  that  old  t 
pet  of  the  Empire  State,  "  Prince  John  "  Van  Buren.     i 
why  does  he  style  the  Elector  the  "  Crown  Prince?  *' 

In  the  nomenclature  of  the  best  recent  writers  on  the  hist 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  title  "  Schwabach  Articl 
is  confined  to  those  of  the  27th  of  October,  1529,  and  the  m 
of  "  Torgau  Articles  "  is  restricted  to  the  Articles  prepared 

*  Sie  Bind  nit  von  mir  allein  gestellet.     The  whole  are  given  in  Cvprian's 
toria,  (Go'.ha,  1780,)  Beilage,  p.  159.     Corpus  Reformatorum,  xxvi.  ISS. 
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the  four  theologians  at  Wittenberg,  March,  1530,  and  pre- 
sented at  Torgau.  Dr.  Shedd  goes  on  to  say  :  "  This  draft  of 
a  Confession  was  then  brought  before  the  Imperial  Diet,  at 
Augsburg,  for  examination  and  adoption.  Here  it  received 
revision,  and  some  slight  modifications,  under  the  leadership 
of  Melanchthon,  who  was  present  at  the  discussion  before  the 
Diet,  and  was  aided  during  the  progress  of  the  debate,  by  the 
advice  and  concurrence  of  Luther,  then  at  Coburg,  in  a  free 
and  full  correspondence.  The  Symbol  having  been  formed  in 
this  manner,  was  subscribed  by  the  princes  and  authorities  of 
the  Protestant  interest,  and  in  their  name  publicly  read  in 
German,  before  the  imperial  assembly,  and  a  copy,  in  both 
German  and  Latin,  presented  to  the  Emperor.  The  Augsburg 
Confession  thus  became  the  authorized  doctrinal  basis  of  Pro- 
testantism in  Germany. "  In  this  account  we  are  compelled  to 
say  there  is  more  than  one  mistake.  Neither  this  draft  of  a 
Confession,  nor  any  other  draft,  was  ever  brought  before  the 
Imperial  Diet,  either  for  examination  and  adoption,  or  for  any 
other  purpose.  Of  course,  therefore,  it  received  no  revision 
there,  or  modification.  !N"one  of  the  processes  connected  with 
the  formation  of  the  Confession,  took  place  in  the  presence  of 
the  Diet.  The  Diet  knew  nothing  of  its  contents  up  to  the 
time  of  the  reading  of  it.  After  the  Elector  had  received,  at 
Torgau,  the  Schwabach,  and  the  Torgau  Articles  proper,  he 
started  for  Augsburg,  leaving,  for  prudential  reasons,  Luther 
atCoburo:,  with  the  understandins:  that  nothino:  final  should 
oe  done  without  consulting  him.  The  Elector  and  his  retinue 
entered  Augsburg,  ^^ay  2nd,  and  remained  there.  During  the 
festof  the  month,  and  for  the  first  half  of  June,  the  secular 
^nd  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  were  gathering  for  the  Diet.  In 
tl^ia  interval,  from  May  2Gth  to  June  20th,  the  Emperor  not 
"aving  arrived,  and  no  sessions  of  the  Diet  having  taken  place, 
'Melanchthon,  with  the  aid  and  advice  of  the  other  theologians, 
^'^d  of  all  the  representatives  of  the  Evatigelical  interest,  given 
^'J,  sentence  by  sentence,  did  the  work  of  composing  the  Con- 
fcsaion  which  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  Diet,  laying,  as  the 
?found-work,  the  Articles  of  Schwabach  and  Torgau,  but  doing 
far  more  than  would  be  generally  understood  in  Dr.  Shedd'tf 
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statement,  that  these  Articles  "  received  revision  and 
slight  modifications."  This  Confession,  when  finished 
sent  by  the  Elector  to  Luther,  by  whom,  without  a  so 
change,  or  suggestion  of  a  change,  it  was  approved.  May 
one  month  previous  to  the  entrance  of  the  Emperor  into 
burg.  The  first  session  of  the  Diet  was  held  June  20th, : 
was  determined  that  the  religious  questions  should  be 
up  first. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  the  Protestant  Princes  signed  the 
fession.  On  the  24th  they  received  permission  to  preser 
Confession  on  the  following  day.  The  material  labor  c 
Augsburg  Confession  was  finished  and  approved  by  I 
more  than  a  month  before  the  Diet  met.  In  the  inter\ 
weeks,  Melanchthon  elaborated  the  style,  and  gave  1 
finish  to  the  form  of  the  Confession,  and  before  the  Die 
the  Confession  was  finished.  It  was  then  no  draft,  b\ 
perfect  Confession,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Confi 
when  the  Diet  met ;  but  neither  draft  nor  Confession  wa 
submitted  for  adoption  to  the  Diet.  It  received,  and  co 
the  nature  of  the  case  receive,  no  revision  or  "  slight  mo< 
tion  before  the  Diet."  Melanchthon  was  not  present  \ 
discussion  before  the  Diet,  not  only,  although  this  would 
to  be  enough,  because  there  was  no  such  discussion,  but  1 
not,  in  fact,  present  in  the  Diet  at  any  discussions  of  anj 
Melanchthon  did  not  hear  the  Augsburg  Confession 
Justus  Jonas  was  the  only  evangelical  theologian  who 
the  Confession  read,  an  honor  which  may  have  been  th 
due  to  his  juristic  skill,  or  to  his  oflicial  position.  Thei 
no  discussion  of  the  Articles  of  the  Confession  before  the 
and  no  debate  in  regard  to  them  to  make  any  progress, 
shared  in  by  Melanchthon,  or  to  require  the  aid  of  L 
The  Symbol  was  not  formed  in  this  manner,  as  we  have 
but  was  finished  before  the  Diet  began.  Equally  mista 
the  statement,  that  Melanchthon  entered  upon  a  detailec 
tation  of  the  Romish  Confutation,  "  so  far  as  he  could 
struct  the  document  from  his  own  recollection  on  hear 
read,"  as  he  did  not  hear  it  read,  and  was  at  first  entire 
pendent  on  "  notes  that  had  been  taken  by  others  whc 
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present  at  the  reading."     Dr.  Sliedd  has  evidently  either  been 

follo\ring  very  inaccurate  guides,  or,  for  some  reason,  has  mis- 

nndersfofxl  liis  authorities  on  these  points.     His  bibliography 

of  the  literature  of  the  History  of  Symbols  does  not,  indeed, 

seem  fo  indicate  that  lie  has  made  it  a  matter  of  very  thorough 

study;  for  there  is  no  mention  made  in  it  of  works  of  the 

verj  highest  rank,  as  for  example,  of  Carpzov,  Baumgarten, 

Boehmer,  and  Semler,  among  the  older  writers  ;   of  Plank, 

Marheineke,  Tittmann  and  Marsh,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 

present  century  ;  of  Mohler  and  Kiillner,  wliose  merits  are  of 

the  most   distinguished  order;  or  of  Afatthes  and   Rudolph 

Hoffman,  and  others,  who,  as  good  writers  of  the  most  recent 

date,  deserve  mention.     The  selectest  bibliography  ought  to 

embrace  all  of  these.     The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  separate 

History  of  Symbols  is  not  more  properly  in  place  in  a  history 

of  Doctrines,  than  a  history  of  Polemics,  of  Patristics,  or  of 

Biblicaf  Interpretations  would  be,  for  all  these  are,  incidentally, 

sources  of  illustration  of  the  History  of  Doctrine.     Each  of 

them  is,  moreover,  comprehensive  enough  for  a  distinct  treat- 

nient.    Dr.  Shedd  has  made  his  plan  too  comprehensive,  and 

Jiece^sarily  renders  it  relatively  weaker  at  certain  points.     The 

plan  which  Dr.  Holmes  has  rendered  so  renowned,  of  making 

the  weakest  point  as  strong  as  the  rest,  is  exquisite  in  theory, 

but  difficult  in  practical  realization. 

"The  Augsburg  Confession,"  says  Dr.  Shedd,  "  is  divided 

^nto  two  parts :  the  one,  positive  and  didacti<;  in     Th..  An^'^unr- 

its  contents;  the   other,  negative   and   ix)lemic."  '^::^::Zzi7l 

T^e  Augsburg  Confession,  as  it  is  usually  and  was     o»iiH"»»Htiuitia. 

''^ost  anciently  divided,  consists  of  the  Pretace,  Chiet  „f  ,1,,.  LuthHran 

^^rticles  of  Faith,  The  Articles  on  Abuses,  and  the  church. 

^^pilogue.     Kollner  makes  a  fifth  part  of  the  Epilogal  Prologue, 

^^'hich  separates  and  unites  the  Articles  on  Abuses.  Xevertheless, 

■^^  Shedd  very  properly  divides  it,  in  a  general  way,  into  two 

P*'^i*ts.    The  first  of  the  chief  parts,  however,  in  addition  to  its 

P^itive  statements  of  doctrine,  has  negative  antitheses  on  the 

P^ctriues  of  the  Trinity,  Original  Sin,  the  Efficacy  of  the  Min- 

*^try^  Baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper,  Repentance,  the   Use  of 

"^^craments,  of  Civil  matters,  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ, 
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and  Free  AViU.  On  a  number  of  the  points,  arguments  are  nrg 
Scripture  is  quoted  and  Patristic  authorities  apj)ealed  to,  and 
the  Article  on  Good  Works,  the  prevailing  character  is  entir< 
Apologetic.  The  Doctrine  of  Good  Works  had  been  stated 
the  sixth  article,  the  twentieth  is  devoted  to  the  defence  of 

Dr.  Shedd  exhibits  the  thorougldy  catholic  and  evangeli- 
character  of  tlie  Auij^sburs:  Confession  in  reijard  to  the  Triiii 
Sin,  Salvation,  and  the  Last  Things.  He  goes  on,  liowever, 
make  some  strictures  on  certain  points,  and  says:  "Thoii 
decidedl}  Protestant  upon  the  cardinal  points,  the  Augshu 
Confession  contains  some  remnants  of  that  unscriptural  syste 
against  which  it  was  such  a  powerful  and  earnest  protesi 
He  admits,  that  upon  the  card'tnal  chrtrines^  the  Augsbu 
Confession  is  Protestant  and  sound.  He  maintains,  liowevt 
tliat  the  same  Confession  contains  some  remnants  of  Romania 

We  feel  at  this  point  no  little  surprise  in  regard  to  I 
Shedd's  admissions.  He  speaks  of  matters  as  of  little  liiomer 
which  we  could  have  supposed  he,  as  a  Calvinist,  w-ould  estec 
as  highly  important.  Is  Dr.  Shedd  safe,  for  example,  in  co 
ceding  that  the  doctrines  concerning  the  Eucharist ic  presen 
and  Absolution  are  not  cardinal ;  for  if  the  doctrines  a 
not  cardinal,  the  errors  in  regard  to  them,  cannot  be ;  < 
his  premises,  then,  Transubstantiation  itself  is  not  a  cardir 
error,  and  the  Romish  doctrine  of  priestly  absolution  is  n 
a  cardinal  error.  We,  as  Evangelical  Lutherans,  liold  tli: 
as  error  on  these  poipts  is  cardinal,  so  must  the  tnH 
in  regard  to  them,  be  cardinal.  Fundamental  errors  i 
the  antitheses  of  fundamental  truths  only,  and  we  Evans 
ical  Lutherans  actuallv  cherish,  on  Dr.  Shedd's  own  showni 
a  stronger,  and,  as  he  would  perhaps  regard  it,  an  extren 
opposition  to  the  Romish  errors  on  these  points,  than  he  d- 
—  we  do  rejrard  the  Romish  errors  on  these  doctrines  as  cardir 
but  it  seems  he  does  not.  He  will  find  in  our  divines,  throu 
centuries,  this  stern  opposition  to  these  very  errors  as  cardir 
and  among  no  men,  at  this  hour,  is  this  feeling  deeper,  tl 
amonsc  the  most  tenacious  adherents  to  the  Auscsburs:  Coni 
sion.  How  does  he  account  for  it  then,  that  under  ' 
nurture  of  this  very  Confession,  which  he  supposes  to  be  sj 
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pathetic  with  Romanism  at  some  points,  there  has  been  nursed 
ft  deeper  and  more  radical  anti-Romish  feeling  on  these  very 
dcx'trines,  than  his  own  ? 

Dr.  Shedd  goes  on  to  say :  '^  These  Popish  elements  are  found 
in  those  portions  particularly,  wliich  treat  of  the  sacraments  ; 
,    and  raore  particularly  in  that  article  wliich  delines  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Supper.     In  Article  XIIT,  tlie  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion is  careful  to  condemn  the  Papal  theory,  tliat  the  sacraments 
are  efficacious,  ex  operc  opcrato^  that  is  by  their  intrinsic  efficacy, 
\ritliout  regard  to  faith  in  the  recipient,  or  to  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;   but  when,  in  Article  X,  it  treats  of   the 
Lord's  Supper,  it  teaches  tliat  '  the  body  and  l)lood  of  Christ 
are  truly  present,  and  are  distributed  to  those  who  partake  of 
tlie  Supper.'     This  doctrine  of  Co/istihsf(infifition^  according  to 
wLicli  there  are  tw^o  factors,  viz. :  the  material  bread  and  wine, 
and  the  immaterial  or  spiritual  body  of  Christ  united  or  con- 
substantiated  in  the  consecrated  sacramental  symbols,  does  not 
dirterin  kind  from  the  Popish  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation, 
according  to  which   there  is,  indeed^  but  one  element  in  the 
consecrated  symbols,  but  that  is  the  very  body  and  blood  of 
t-lirist  into  which  the  bread  and  wine  have  been  transmuted/' 
Nothing  is  more  difficult,  than  for  a  thinker  or  believer  of  one 
school,  fairly  to  represent  the  opinions  and  faith  of  thinkers 
'^nd  believers  of  another  school.     On  the  points  on  which  Dr. 
'"^hedd  here  dwells,  his  Puritanical  tone  of  mind  renders  it  so 
difficult  for  him  to  enter  into  the  very  heart  of  the  historical 
Wth  of  the  Church,  that  we  can  hardlv  blame  him,  that  if  it 
^^'t're  his  duty  to  attempt  to  {)resent,  in  his  ow- n  language,  the 
Wews  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  he  has  not  done  it  very  success- 
fully.    From  the  moment  he  al)andons  the  Lutheran  sense  of 
^^^rnis,  and  reads  into  them  a  Puritan  construction,  from  that 
"ioinent  he  wanders  from  tlie  facts,  and  unconsciously  mis- 
''^l-)resent8. 

In  noticing  Dr.  Sliedd's  critique- on  this  alleged  feature  of 
^ioinanism,  we  would  say  in  passing,  that  the  Augslmrg  Con- 
^'^^sion  does  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  Consubstantiation.  From 
^^8t  to  last,  the  Lutheran  Church  has  rejected  the  name  of 
^iisubstantiation  and  everything  which  that  name  properly 
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implies.     Bol«l   and   unconipromiBing  as  our  Confessors 
TL€<»!o2riang  have  been,  if  the  wonl  Consuhstantiation   (wl 
;•?  not  a  more  human  term  than  Trinitv  and  Orisrinal  Sin 
human  terms.)  had  expressetl  correctly  their  doctrine,  t 

wouhl  not  have  hesitated  to  use  it.     It  is  not  used  in  anv  C 

» 

ftrssion  of  our  Church,  and  we  have  never  seen  it  used  in  ; 
standard  dogmatician  of  our  communion,  except  to  conde 
the  term,  and  to  repudiate  the  idea  that  our  Church  held 
doctrine  it  involves.     We  misrht  adduce  manv  of  the  lead 
evidences  on  this  point :  but  for  the  present,  we  will  refer 
but  a  few.     Bucer,  in  his  Letter  to  Comander,  confesses  t 
"he  had  done  injustice  to  Luther,  in  imputing  to  him 
doctrine  of  Impanation,"  and  became  a  defender  of  the  docti 
he  had  once  rejected.      Gerhard,  that  monarch   among 
theologians,  says  :  '^  To  meet  the  calumnies  of  opponents, 
would  remark,  that  we  neither  believe  in  Lopfination  nor  ( 
suhstanfiation^  nor  in  any  physical  or  local  presence  whatsoe 
Xor  do  we  believe  in  that  consubstantiative  presence  wJ 
some  define  to  be  the  inclusion  of  one  sal>stance  in  anotl 
Far  from  us  he  that  fisrnient.     The  heavenlv  thins:  and 
earthly  thing,  in  the  Holy  Supper,  in  the  physical  and  nati 
8en?e,  are  not  present  with  one  another."     Baier.  among 
older  divines,  has  written  a  dissertation  expressly  to  refute  ' 
calumny,  and  to  show,  as  Cotta  expresses  it,  "  that  our  tl 
loofians  are  entirelv  free  from  it  [ptvihis:  ahhorrnwY^     Cottfi 

his  note  on  Gerhard,  says  :    "  The  word  Covstihstonfindo}^  i 

t. 

ho  "M<1erstood  in  different  senses.  Sometimes  it  denotes  a  I< 
rryn'i'mf'tion  of  two  bodies,  sometimes  a  comminjjflinsc  of  th 
as,  for  example,  when  it  is  alleged  that  the  bread  c(yih\^'\s  w 
the  body,  and  the  wine  with  the  l)lood,  into  one  substai 
But  in  yyither  scvsip.  can  that  monstrous  doctrine  of  Con: 
STANTIATION  be  attributed  to  our  Church,  since  Lutherans 
not  b(»]iove  either  in  that  local  conjunction  of  two  bodies, 
in  any  commingling  of  bread  and  of  Christ's  body,  of  wine 
of  His  blood."  To  pass  from  great  theologians  to  a  man  of 
highest  eminence  in  the  philosophical  and  scientific  wo 
Leibnitz,  in  his  Discourse  on  the  Conformity  of  Reason  \* 
Faith,  says:   ''Evangelical  (Lutherans)  do  not  approve  of 
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doctrine  of  Consabstantlatton  or  of  Iinpavafion,  and  no  one 
could  impute  it  to  them,  unless  lie  had  failed  to  make  himself 
properly  acquainted  with  their  views.''  To  return  again  to 
theologians,  Reinhard  says :  •'  Our  Church  has  never  taught 
that  the  emblems  become  one  substance  with  the  body  and 
Wood  of  Jesus,  an  opinion  commonly  denominated  CortSid- 
^.intiation.^'  Mosueim  says :  *'  Those  err  who  say  that  we 
believe  in  Impanation.  Xor  are  those  more  correct  who 
charge  us  with  believing  Suhpaiuition.  P-qually  groundless  is 
the  charge  of  Considjstantiation.  All  these  opinions  ditter  very 
far  from  the  doctrine  of  our  Church.'' 

The  insinuations  of  Rationalism  against  this  doctrine  of 
our  Church  only  strengthen  the  affirmations  of  her  great 
divines.  If  all  the  great  Congregational  authorities  of  New 
England,  of  the  past  century  and  the  present,  were  quite 
agreed  that  a  certain  doctrine  was  not  taught  in  the  Saybrook 
Platform,  and  the''  liberal"  gentlemen  of  the  Theodore  Parker 
school  were  very  zealous  in  showing  that  it  was  taught  there, 
^ould  not  Dr.  Shedd  consider  the  affirmation  as  sealing  the 
legation?  Would  he  not  think  that,  if  it  were  })0ssible  to 
^liake  a  mistake  in  believini;  the  i^reat  divines,  there  could  be 
110  mistake  possible  in  disbelieving  the  ''  liberal"  [lolemics  'i  We 
•J^ghini  therefore,  as  he  desires  to  do,  as  he  would  be  done  by, 
Giotto  think  that  our  Lutheran  Church,  historically  the  mother 
^t  pure  Churches,  in  some  sense  even  of  his  own  Church  among 
^liem,  has  ever  believed  in  the  do(ttrine  of  Consubstantiation. 

One  word  more  on  the  allegation  of  Dr.  8hedd,  that  there 
^re  Romanizino^  elements  in  our  Confession.     Xothintc  is  more 
^^i^y,  and  few  things  are  more  perilous,  than  for  I'rotcstants  to 
insist  that  some  {^>eculiarity  of  this,  or  that  part  of  a  denomi- 
national svstem  of  doctrine,  is  a  relic  of  Romanism.    Dr.  Shedd 
^i^akes  this  the  solvent  of  our  dcx'trine  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
.I^Ht  as  the  Baptist  makes  it  the  solvent  of  Dr.  Shedd's  doc- 
trine of  infatit  baptism,  and  as  the  Socinian  makes  it  the  sol- 
vent of  Dr.  Shedd's  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  divinity  of 
^"rist,  and  of  his  propitiatory  sacrifice.     Xot  everything  we 
l^arn  from  Rome  is  Romish.     Xot  only  so,  but,  as  earnest 
Evangelical  Protestants,  we  may  admit,  that  deep  and  vital  as 
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are  the  points  in  which  we  differ  from  Romanists,  they  are  not 
80  vital  as  those  in  which  we  agree  with  them,  and  that  Evan- 
gelical Protestants  are  not  so  remote  from  Romanists  as  they 
are  from  false  and  heretical  Protestants.  Dr.  Shedd  (we  use 
Ronmuiziug  ^^^  name  simplj^  as  giving  concreteness  to  ortho- 
Henitnui.  (Jox  Xcw  England  Congregationalism,)  agrees  with 

the  Romanists  as  to  the  sole  object  of  supreme  worship,  but 
he  does  not  so  agree  with  his  Socinian  Xew  England  contempo- 
raries, Protestant,  par  excdhnce^  as  these  Socinians  assume  to 
bo.  Hence  he  is  generically  of  the  same  religion  with  the  Ro- 
manists, and  would  concede  a  fraternal  affinity  with  Pascal,  or 
Fonelon,  which  lie  could  not  with  any  Unitarian,  however 
lovely  in  his  personal  character.  We  are  not  so  much  alarmed 
tiherefore,  as  some  men  pretend  to  be  with  mere  coincidence 
with  elements  existing  in  the  Romish  Church.  If  anything  in 
our  Protestant  doctrines  or  usages  be,  indeed,  a  perpetuation 
of  what  is  uns(Tiptaral  in  the  Romish  system,  it  should  be 
weeded  out ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  that  because  a  thing  is  in 
Rome,  it  is  of  Rome.  Once  a  pure  Church  of  Christ,  the 
Churcli  of  Rome  never  lost  all  of  her  orij^inal  endowments. 
We  feel  that  Dr.  Shedd  is  altogether  too  conscientious  and 
noble  a  man  to  attempt  to  excite  this  kind  of  anti-Romish 
odium  as  a  cheap  way  of  dispensing  with  argument.  Never- 
theless, so  for  as  the  authority  of  his  name  will  carry  weight 
with  it,  he  has  helped,  by  the  sentences  he  has  written,  to  in- 
crease the  weight  of  unjust  reproach  which  has  been  heaped 
u]K)n  our  Church  for  centuries,  for  no  other  reason  than  for  un- 
swerving fidelity  to  what  she  is  persuaded  is  the  truth  of  God. 
Our  Church  does  hold,  as  Dr.  Shedd  also  does,  without  change, 
the  o'reat  Trinitarian  and  Christoloijical  doctrines  which  were 
preserved  in  their  purity  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  our 
Church  does  not  hold  a  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper  coincident 
with  that  of  Rome,  derived  from  it,  or  sustained  by  the  same 
kind  of  evidence,  or  open  to  the  same  invincible  objecticms, 
scriptural,  historical  and  practical.  Dr.  Shedd  says:  ''This 
doctrine  of  Consubstantiation  does  not  differ  in  kind  from  the 
Popish  doctrine  ot*  Transubstantiation.''  We  need  not  stop 
here  to  repeat  that  our  Church  does  not  hold,  and  never  did 
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hold  the  doctrine  of  "  Consubstantiation."    Be  that  as  it  may, 

and  waiving  any  further  consideration  of  it  for  the  present,  we 

cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Shedd,  that  in  the  sense  in  wliicli  he 

seems  to  employ  the  words,  our  doctrine  ''  does  not  diiFer  in 

(ciid  from  the  Popish  doctrine  of  Transuhstantiation."     So  far 

we  c*oncede   that  there   is  an   agreement  in  /cind^  that  over 

against  a  merely  ideal  presence  of  Christ,  wronglit  by  the  lui- 

nianmind  in  its  memorv,or  hv  its  faith,  our  Chiirch  in  common 

with  both   the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches,  does  hold  to  a 

true  presence  of  the  whole  Christ,  tlie  factor  of  which  is  not  our 

mind,  but  his  own  divine  person.     We  do  not  think  him  into 

the  Supper,  but  he  is  verily  and  indeed  there.     Faith  does  not 

put  him  there,  but  finds  him  there.     So  profoundly  was  Lutlier 

impressed  with  the  importance  of  holding  to  a  presence  which 

did  not  play  and  fluctuate  with  the  emotions  and  infirmities  of 

nian,  but  which  rested  on  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  person  of 

Christ,  on  which  hangs  the  all-sufliciency  of  liis  work  and 

promise  —  that  deeply  as  he  felt,  and  triumjjhantly  as  he  coni- 

l>ated  the  Romish  error  of  Transubstantiation,  he  nevertheless 

declared  that  this  error  was  not  so  radical  as  that  of  Zwinjrli 

(whose  view  Calvin  himself  stigmatized  as  pmffuie,)  and  said, 

that  if  he  must  be  driven  to  one  extreme  or  the  other,  lie  wouhl 

^ther,  with  the  Pope,  have  Christ's  true  body  without  the 

broad,  than  with  Zwintjli  have  the  true  bread  without  the  true 

bcxly.     Surely,  that  is  a  glorious  error,  if  error  it  be,  whith 

springs  from  trusting  too  far,  too  implicitly,  in  too  child-like  a 

^-vay  in  the  simple  words  of  our  adorable  Lord  !     If  the  world 

divides  ou  his  utterances,  we  will  err,  if  we  err,  with  those  wlio, 

lettered  1  v  the  word,  brinfi:  everv  thoui^ht  into  captivitv  to  tlie 

obedience'  of  Christ.     It  was  not  the  [H>wer  of  education,  not 

tbe  influence  of  Ronianistic  leaven,  but  the  nriicht  of  the  Word 

*^*i  ^Tod,  interpreted  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  Suj^K-r  by  the  very 

lawsbv  which  Luther  was  controlled  in  reachimr  the  doctrine 

^f  justification  by  faith,  and  every  other  cardinal  do<trine,  it 

^asthis,  and  this  only,  whicli  fixed  his  conviction.     After  the 

^^pse  of  eeuturies,  whr)se  thoughts  in   this  sphere  we   have 

striven  to  weigh,  whether  for,  or  against,  the  <loctrine  of  our 

Church,  with  everything  in  the  character  of  our  times  aiid  of 
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our  laud  unfavorable  to  a  community  in  the  faith  of. our  fathers, 
after  a  conscientious,   prayerful   examination    of    the   whole 
ground,  wo  confess,  and  if  need  were,  through  shame  and  suf- 
fering, God  helping  us,  would  continue  to  confess,  our  profound 
conviction  that  tliis  doctrine  which  Dr.  Shedd  considers  a  relic 
of  Romanism  is  Scriptural  to  its  core,  and  that  no  process  can 
disloilge  it,  whicli  will  not,  carrieil  logically  through,  bring  the 
whole  temple  of  Evangelical  trutli  to  the  gi'ound.     Xo  man  can 
defend  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  assail  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  of  the  Eucliarist  on  the  Siime  principles  of  interpreta- 
tion. 

Xevertheless,  he  who  is  persuade<l  that  the  Romish  doctrine 
of  Trausubstantiation  is  unscriptural,  is  not  thereby  in  the  re- 
motest dcfi^ree  loscicallv  arravtn^l  airainst  the  Scriptural  character 
of  the  doctrine  of  our  Church.     They  are  not,  in  such  sense,  of 
one  kind  as  to  warrant  this  sj^ecies  of  suspicion.     They  are  tbe 
results  of  greatly  different   nnxles  of  interpreting  .Scripture, 
Romanism  and  Zwincrlianism,  l>einor  of  one  kind  in  this,  that 
they  dej>iirt  iro\\\  the  letter  of  Ui>d's  Wonl,  interpreted  by  just 
rules  of  lans2:uai:^^     The  Lutheran  and  Romish  views  ditt^^ 
most  vitally  in  their  internal  cliaracter  and  {position,  the  o^^® 
takinor  its  harmonious  place  in  Evanirclical  doctrine,  the  otl>*^ 
marrinij   its  ixr:uv   and    moral    ci>nsistencv  ;   Romanism    a^^ 
Zwinglianisni  iving  of  one  kind  in  this,  that  both,  in  ditfen?^^ 
ways,  exhibit  dogmatic  sujH.'rticiality  and  inconsequence.     T  ^ 
Lutheran  and  Romish  views  are  ditferentlv  related  to  the  Ac^ 
trinal  historv  of  the  Cluirch,  the  one  havinor  its  witnesses    ^ 
the  earliest  and  purest  ages,  the  other  l>eing  unknown  to  tfc^ 
ancient  Chuivh  and  genera ttnl  in  its  decline;  Romanism  aii^ 
Zwimrlianism  heiv  Knuiic  ^^t  one  kind,  in  that  both  are  unhi; 
torieal.     The  Lutheran  and  Romish  views  differ  in  their  devc^ 
tioual  and  i>nictical  wt^rking:    Romanism  and  Zwinglianisii^ 
lieiv  beiniT  K>i  one  kind,  in  that  U^th  i::enerate  the  common 
n^sult  of  a  tVvble  faith  — the  one,  indeed,  by  reaction,  the  otliel^ 
by  deveh^pment.     Notiung  c\>uld  In?  more  remote  from  a  jus^ 
n.^l>rv^sentation  of  the  fact  than  the  charge  that,  in  any  unde-^ 
sirable  sense,  the  Ronnsh  and  Lutheran  views  of  the  Lord's^ 
Supi>er  are  one  in  kind. 
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Dr.  Shedd,  after  leaving  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  its 
Apology,  enumerates    the   "  series    of  symbolical    writings," 
^^  vfhich  constitute  a  part  of  Lutheran  Symbolism,"  and  men- 
lioas — 1.    The   Confessio  JSaxonica ;  and,   2.    The 

n      •       •      TIT       J        f  •  -v-r    •A^  I*      1  r^        {*  Thf Coiifensions 

UMjessio  Wartembenjica.     ]N  either  of  these  Confes-  „f  the  Luthormu 
sions  can  be  regarded  as  a  proper  part  of  the  sym-  "'"'  "^  *'"*  "•" 

,     ^  ^  r       r         1  J  furmwl  Chiircbet. 

bolical  books  of  our  Church.  They  were  for  tem- 
porary ends,  and  wxre  confined  in  tlieir  official  recognition  to  a 
very  small  part  of  the  Church.  If  Dr.  Shedd  is  correct  in  sup- 
posing that  the  altered  Confession  of  Melanchthon  of  1540  is 
Ptlagianizing  in  regard  to  Regeneration,  and  more  or  less  Gal- 
vinistic  in  regard  to  the  Sacraments,  it  is  not  very  likely  that 
the  Saxon  Confession  of  1531,  from  the  same  hand,  would  be 
received  by  the  Lutheran  Church  without  suspicion ;  and 
Deither  the  claim  ma<ie  for  it  in  its  title,  nor  Dr.  Shedd 's  en- 
dorsemeut  of  that  claim,  would  completely  overcome  the  innate 
iniprobability  of  its  being  without  reservation  "  a  rei)etition  of 
t^te  Augsburg  Confession." 

The  W^iir  tern  berg  Confession  of  Brentius,  which  was  written 
l>^fore  Melanchthon 's,  is  sound  enough,  but  never  ha^s  obtained 
^Dy  general  recognition.  There  are  several  writings  which 
^ould  have  been  classed  among  our  symbols  with  moix)  propriety 
*^lan  those  mentioned  by  Dr.  Shedd,  as,  tor  exami)le,  Luther's 
t:oufe8sion  of  Faith,  (1528  ;j  the  Articles  of  Visitation,  (159i>,) 
^'Wch  are  still  authoritative  in  Saxony  —  often  confounded  in 
^liis  country  with  the  earlier  Saxon  Articles  of  Visitation, 
^'  ^^*7;)  and  the  Consensus  litpditas  of  1004.  Xot  one  of  them, 
*io\vever,  ]>elong8  to  the  Confes.sional  writings  of  the  Evan- 
^'^'ical  Lutheran  Church. 

i^r.  Shedd '8  account  of  the  Fornmla  Conconlijc  strikes  us  as 

-'^^'Uliarly  unfortunate.     Xo  hint  is  given  of  the  occasion  for 

*^  Confession,  of  the  urgent  neces^sities  out  of  whi«.-h  it  arose, 

P     the  earnest  desire  for  jKJiice  and  unity  which  prompted  its 

^'tiatiou,  of  the  patient  labors  running  over  many  years,  in 

*-^ich  its  foundations  were  laid,  and  of  its  masterly  completion 

^^i  the  enthusiastic  spontaneousness  of  its  reception.     The 

l^^er  might  imagine  from  Dr.  Shedd 's  statements  that  this 

^^k  was  an  ettect  without  any  just  cause.     He  says :  ''  It  was 
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drawn  up  by  Andrew  and  others  in  1577."  The  truth  is,  thai 
the  labors  of  1577,  in  which  Chemnitz  was  a  greater  workei 
than  Andrew,  were  merely  tlie  finishing  labors  of  years  — 
labors  whose  results  were  embodied  in  the  Torgau  Book.  Th( 
work  of  1577  was,  in  reality,  that  of  thorough  revision.  Dr 
Sliedd  says  the  Formula  Concordite  was  "  presented  to  the  Ini 
perial  Diet."  We  are  at  a  loss  to  guess  out  of  what  miscon 
ception  this  statement  could  have  originated.  Not  only  ii 
there  no  historical  voucher  for  any  such  statement,  but  tb 
thing  itself,  to  any  one  who  will  recall  the  history  of  the  times 
will  be  seen  at  once  to  be  al)solutely  impossible ;  and  j'et,  Dr 
Shedd,  as  if  to  show  that  there  are  degrees  in  the  absolute 
adds  that  this  Imperial  Diet  "  sought  to  secure  its  adoption  h] 
the  Lutheran  Church."  All  this  is  purely  aerial.  There  wa 
no  such  Diet,  no  such  presentation,  and  no  such  recommenda 
tion.  Dr.  Shedd's  pen  is  the  magician's  waud  which  has  con 
jured  up  the  whole.  This  is  a  serious  charge  to  bring  agains 
so  eminent  a  scholar ;  but,  feeling  the  full  responsibilit; 
involved  in  it,  truth  compels  us  to  make  it. 

Dr.  Shedd,  still  in  his  aerial  movement,  says  of  this  empiriea 
Imperial  Diet :  *' In  this  they  were  unsuccessful."  Droppinj 
any  consideration  of  the  lack  of  success  of  this  hyj.>otlieticu 

u     *i  „    f  Diet,  in  its  phantasmawrial  Decrees,  we  mischt  sa 

Reception     of  '  x  r>  '  C  • 

iheK..rnjuiuCou.  that  uo  ofRciul  cffort  from  any  source  has  ever  bee 
made  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  Formula  Cor 
cordiaj  by  the  entire  Lutheran  Church.  The  great  (lerma: 
princes  and  theologians  to  whom  the  Formula  owed  its  exist 
ence  made  no  efibrt  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Lutherai 
Church  in  other  lands,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  Denmark 
Nevertheless,  by  its  own  internal  merits  this  Formula  securec 
from  the  first  a  reception  by  an  immense  majority  of  the  Lu 
theran  Churches,  won  its  way  against  the  deadliest  oppositioii 
was  finally  received,  almost  without  exception,  where  it  was  a 
first  rejected,  has  been  acknowledged  virtually  in  the  few  case 
in  which  it  has  not  been  acknowledj^ed  oificiallv,  and  is  receive* 
now  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  whicl 
her  proper  doctrinal  life  has  not  been  disturbed  by  rationalisti 
or  pseudo-unionistic  principles.      It  was  originally  signed  b; 
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three  Electors,  three  Dukes  and  Princes,  twenty -four  Counts 
four  Barons,  tliirty-five  imperial  cities,  in  all  by  eighty-six 
States  of  the  Empire,  and  by  eight  thousand  ministers  of  the 
Gospel.     In  Denmark,  where  it  was  received  by  the  King  with 
brutal  violence,  and  its  introduction  prohibited  under  penalty 
of  death,  it  has  long  since  been  accepted,  iu  fact,  if  not  in  form, 
as  a  Symbol.*     In  Ilolstein  it  was  formally  adopted  in  1647. 
In  Sweden,  because  of  the  powerful  influences  tending  to  the 
restoration  of  Popery  under  the  king,  it  could  not  at  first 
secure  an  entrance  ;  but  in  1593,  at  the  Council  of  Upsala,  the 
States  determined  upon  its  subscription,  and  its  authority  as  a 
Symbol  was  contirmed  by  later  solenm  acts.     In  Pomerania 
and  Livonia  it  obtained  symbolical  authority.     In  Hungary  it 
was  approved  in   1593,  and   formally   adopted  in   1597.     In 
France,  Henry  of  Navarre  desired  to  form  a  league  with  the 
Lutherans  against  the  Catholics,  but  the  acceptance  of  the 
Formula  of  Concord  was  made  a  condition  on  the  part  of  the 
Evangelical   States,   and   the    negotiations    were   broken   oft*. 
"The  symbolical  authority  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  for  the 
Lutheran   Church,   as   such,''   says  KoUner,  "  can  hardly  be 
doubted.     By  far  the  larger  part  of  those  who  regarded  them- 
selves as  Ijelon^iCino:  to  the  Lutheran  Church  received  it  as  their 
Symbol.     And  as,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Elector  Augustus, 
^^'fe  have  no  Pope  among  us,  can  there  be  any  other  mode  of 
sanctioning  a  Symbol  than  by  a  majority  ?     To  this  is  to  be 
added,  and  should  be  especially  noted,  that  a  larger  part  of  those 
who  (lid  not  receive  it,  objected  to  doing  so,  not  on  doctrinal 
grounds,  but  partly  for  j^olitical  reasons,  freely  or  compulsorily, 
a">  the  case  might  be,  partly  out  of  attachment  to  Melanchthon, 
partly  out  of  a  morbid  vanity,  because  they  had  not  been  in- 
Wted  early  enough  to  take  juirt  in  framing  the  Concordia,  and 
Wl  consequently  not  partic-ipated  in  it  —  and  partly  because, 
m  one  land,  those  who  had  the  most  intluence  were  Calvinistic- 
ally  inclined,  although  a  large  majority  of  the  clergy  approved 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Formula.     The  inference,  tberefore,  is 
^y  no  means  to  be  made  that  there  was  a  deviation  in  doctrine, 
Wause  there  was  not  an  acceptance  of  the  Formula." 

*  KuUner,  p.  675. 
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oj  hr.'/.'.i.i.  .-',r.  \u  Ml*:  -vvpn  i.  •►!  •i.*.-  rrvr^i-'iii  "t  rh*:*  \Wii  — 
»r»*f,'  Wi.r'L '»!  J»j-*ifI'MMM.i  — in  •fi*.- :  'ir":!,*'!  *_t«n»,1  W  orK?-" 
Ml  th<'.  hhji.  '/t  til*;  Liiw  jiii'l  riiv  <ri.-.{*-l  — ill  rlie  sixtii,  "t  tbe 
iliir'l  ii»*'-  ff\  th<-  L;i*v,  r}jfj  i(i'»'*^  rl^ri'l  * ';t.viiiist  WMiiLd  h»tf  t"«»n.w 
|/,  /-/Mil'-.'. ',  rli.if.  tti'-r*:  ii  ;i  ii'»'».ir  ;i!k'l  ^' rii»:Jirai  [iiv.-oiir:iti<ni  <>t 
Hi'M«-  /fill  'lo''tnjii-.  'IIh-v  •!<  r«.';i'l  wiiaT  all  jmuv  Christfinl'^"' 
J*  ml*-M-'.l<'i  in  'h-t'ii'liii'''.  In  manv  ot*  tin;  aiitirhesos  of  the 
('vmHiIi  a  ft  i'l«'  a  <';ilvini.-t  wouM  iifartilv  join,  as  he  would  i" 
fill-  niii-^N'ily  irM<N-*i'nMi  ol'  tin*  a<lia|»li<>ra  in  Article  tenth.  I^^ 
Ai'lnh'  I'liviMil  li,  of  (iic  rt<Tnal  Torek  n<)\vle<li^e  and  election  ot 

• 

<i'Hl,  I  hi' <  iilviniHl  wnnM  tind  tin;  distinctive  doetriiie  of  Calvi" 
i»')»rh'i|,  IhiI.  Im'  ronld   not    l»nt,  he  pleased  with  the  profound 
r«»vi  I'tMH'i-  iind  r\<pii-»ifr  skill    with  which  the  doetrine  is  ih^' 
•  mihumI,  and   hy  which  it  is  rcih-cincd  from  tiie  extreme  of  Ci^^' 
vini'ini  wilh«Mil  rnnnini^  into  the  ()]>p(Mite  and  far  more  daiiiT^'^' 
nii't   one   nf    I 'eljinianism,   (»r   of   low    Arminiaiiism.     In   th^ 
Ailhle*,  Meventli  Mild  eiuihtlua  Calviiiist  mitrht  diseover  niu^*^^ 
\\\  re»»iHd  lot  lie  Lord's  Supper  and  the  Person  of  Christ,  in  whi^"^ 
l»e  nn"lH  noi  concur;  and  in  Article  ninth,  on  the  Descent  ^" 
rim*!    niio   llelU  lie  wtudil    tind  u  view  verv  different  fro^^^ 
ralvin*s»  w  hiclj  Talvinists  themselves  now  lUmost  universal'/ 
reject.      N evert heless»  he  wmild  discover  in  such  a  perusal,  4*^ 
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he  certainly  would  not  from  Dr.  Shedd's  account,  that  this 
supposed  polemic  docnnient,  originating  in  opposition  to  the 
Calvinistic  theory  of  the  Sacraments,  reall  v  defends  much  more 
than  it  attacks  that  which  Calvinists  love. 

Dr.  Shedd  says  :  "  It  carries  out  the  doctrine  of  Consubstan- 
tiation^' (which  our  Church  never  held) 'Mnto  a  technical  state- 
ment," (every  part  of  which  had  long  before  been  t-,,^  i.„ctriini 
made.)  "  Teaching  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body/'  ^^  ni-iMitv. 
Bays  Dr.  Shedd,  though  the  Formula  itself  never  speaks  of  the 
''ubiquity"  of  Christ's  body.  "Ubiquity"  was  a  term  in- 
vented by  those  who  wished  to  fix  upon  our  Church  the  impu- 
tation of  teaching  a  local  omnipresence  or  infinite  extension  of 
the  bod V  of  Christ — errors  which  the  Formida,  and  our 
whole  Church  with  it,  reject  in  the  strongest  terms.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Formula  is  that  the  body  of  Christ  has  no  in- 
trinsic  or  essential  omnipresence  as  the  divinity  has  ;  that  after 
its  own  intrinsic  manner,  and  in  virtue  of  its  own  essential 
qualities,  it  has  a  determinate  presence,  and  in  that  mode  of 
presence  is  not  upon  eartli  ;  but  that,  after  another  mode, 
sujicrnatural,  illocal,  incromprehensible,  and  yet  real,  it  is 
rendered  present,  "  where  Christ  will,"  through  the  divine 
nature,  which  has  received  it  into  personal  union. 

If  the   question    were   aaked :  How    is   God    omnipresent? 
How  can  the  undivided  totality  of  His  substance  be  in  each 
part  of  the  universe?     How  can  it  be  all  in  heaven  and  all 
inearth,  and  all  on  earth  without  ceasincr  in  any  measure  to 
^Ki  all  in  heaven,  and  without  motion  or  extension,  without 
niiiltiplication  of  j)resence8,  and  so  that  there  is  no  more  of 
t'od  in  the  whole  universe  than  there  is  in  each  point  of  it  ? 
If  such  a  question  were  asked  Dr  Shedd,  we  presume  that, 
W'ing  before  the  inscrutable  mystery,  he  would  reply  :  God  is 
present  after  the  manner  of  an  infinite  Spirit  —  a  manner  most 
real,  but  utterly  incomprehensible  to  us.     Grant,  then,  that 
this  infinite  Spirit  has  taken  to  itself  a  human  nature,  as  an  in- 
separable  element   of    its   person,   the    result    is    inevitable. 
Where  the  divine  is,  the  human  must  be.     Tlie  primary  and 
Very  lowest  element  of  a  personal  union  is  the  co-presence  of 
the  parts.     To  say  that  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  is  per- 
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sonally  present  without  his  humanity,  is  to  deny  that  ttx 
humanity  is  a  part  of  that  personality,  and  the  doctrine  of  tt 
incarnation  falls  to  tlie  dust :  Christ  becomes  no  more  than  tb 
organ  of  a  special  revelation  of  Deity :  His  liumanity  is  O' 
more  properly  one  person  with  God  than  the  burning  bush  \\a 
one  person  with  Jehovah.  Accepting  tlie  doctrine  of  a  real  incar 
nation,  the  omnipresence  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  not  ii 
itself,  in  wliich  respect  its  presence  is  determinate,  but  througl 
the  divine,  is  a  necessary  result  and  involves  no  new  mystery 
If  that  whole  Godhead  which  dwells   in  Christ's  body  can 
without  motion,  without  leaving  heaven,  or  extending  itself. 
be  present  with  us  on  earth,  then  can  it  render  present  with  us, 
without  motion  or  extension,  that  other  nature  which  is  one 
person  with  it.     What  the  divine  nature  of  Clirist  has  of 
itself,  his  human  nature  has  ihro^igh  the  divine,  which  has 
taken  it  to  be  one  person  with  itself.     This  is  one  result  of 
that  doctrine  of  the  Coinmunicafio  iJiomatum^  of  which,  as  we 
shall  see  in  a  moment,  Dr.  Shedd  oiFers  so  extremely  inaccurate 
a  definition.     If  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  is  asked,  howcau 
Christ's  human  nature  be  present  with  us?  he  can  reply:  After 
the  manner  in  which  an  infinite  Spirit  renders  present  a  human 
nature,  which  it  has  taken  to  be  an  inseparable  constituent  of 
its  own  person,  a  manner  most  real,  but  utterly  incomprehen- 
sible to  us.     This  is  the  doctrine  at  which  Dr.  JSliedd  levels,  as 
has  often  been  done   before  him,  the  term  Ubiquity.     It  was 
the  whole  Christ  —  the  man  as  well  as  the  God — who  said* 
"  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.''     It  was  the  whole  Christ  who 
said:  "  Lo  !  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world.''     And   what  the  whole  Christ  promise<l,  the  \\\\^^^ 
Christ  will  perform      On  any  other  theory,  the  Christian  ^^ 
earth  has  no  more  a  personal  Christ  with  him  than  the  Y*ii^^^ 
archs  had  ;  the  Xew  Dispensation  has  made  no  advance  on  t^ 
Old  ;  the  divine  nature,  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  W^ 
just  as  nmch  on  earth  then  as  he  is  now  ;  and  all  the  ligt^ 
I)eace  and  joy,  which  a  sense  of  the  actual  nearness,  tend* 
guardianship,  and  personal  sympathy  of  an  incarnate  Chri^ 
sheds  ujjon  the  soul,  vanish  in  a  haze  of  hyperboles,  a  miserabJ 
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;  twilight  of  figures  of  speech,  and  the  vigorous  and  soul-sus- 
taining objectivity  of  Faith  faints  into  a  mere  scntimentalisni. 
Cold  8[K?culation  has  taken  our  Lord  out  of  the  world  lie 
redeemed,  and  has  made  heaven,  not  his  throne,  but  a  great 
sepulchre,  with  a  stone  rolled  against  its  portal. 

Dr.  Shedd  says,  moreover,  in  his  extremely  compact  state- 
ment of  the  doctrinal  essence  of  the  Formula,  of  which  our 
rejidere,  with  the  close  of  this  sentence,  will  have  every  word, 
that  it  teaches  '*  the  comma tiiraflo  idioiacitum^  or  the  presence  of 
the  divine  nature  of  Christ  in  the  sacramental  elements."  We 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  amazement  that  the  writer 
of  a  History  of  Christian  Doctrine  should  give  such  a  defini- 
tion of  so  familiar  a  term.  We  are  forced  almost  to  the  conclu- 
sion —  and  it  is  the  mildest  one  we  can  make  for  Dr.  Shedd  — 
that  he  has  ventured  to  give  a  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  our 
Formula,  without  having  read  it  with  sufficient  care  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  as  to  the  meaning  of  its  most  important 
terms. 

The  Doctor  closes  this  paragraph  with  these  words,  which 
certainly  exhibit  no  very  deep  insight  into  the  internal  history 
of  our  Church:  "The  Lutheran  Church  is  still  divided  upon 
this  Symbol.  The  so-called  High  Lutherans  insist  that  the 
formula  Concordise  is  the  scientific  completion  of  the  preced- 
ing Lutheran  Symbolism,"  (Dr.  Shedd  seems  to  us  constantly 
to  use  the  word  "  Symbolism  "  inaccurately ;)'' while  the  mod- 
^i^'ite  party  are  content  to  stand  by  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
the  Apology,  and  the  Smaleald  Articles."  We  can  assure  Dr. 
^liedd,  if  we  know  anything  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  that  it  is 
not  to  be  classified  in  this  way.  A  man  may  bold  very  firmly, 
^hat  the  Formula  is  the  scientific  completion  of  the  system  of 
^ne  earlier  Symbols,  and  may  reject  it  and  tliem,  or  receive 
tliCMn  with  a  reservation;  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  may  be 
^'^tistied  with  the  Augsburg  Confession  alone,  but  receiving  it 
^^}  good  faith,  will  be  as  high  a  Lutheran  as  Dr.  Shedd  would 
'i*<eto8ee.  The  real  point  of  classification  as  to  the  relation 
^f  nominal  Lutherans  to  the  Confession  seems  to  us  to  be 
'Mainly  this  :  Evangelical  Lutherans,  who  are  such  in  the  his- 
'^^ricai  sense,  heartily  receive  as  Scriptural  statements  of  doc- 
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trine,  the  Confessions  of  the  Church  in  their  proper  meaning  a 
reached  by  the  laws  of  language  ;  while  others  who  wear  th- 
name,  claim  the  right,  in  varying  degrees  of  practical  latitude 
to  set  aside,  at  their  pleasure,  part  of  these  doctrines.  This  i 
the  vital  issue,  and  its  cliaracter  is  substantially  the  same 
whether  a  few  of  the  Symbols  or  all  of  them  are  in  question 
AVe  might  add  that,  under  this  latitudinarian  claim,  ther 
have  actually  been  sheltered  in  the  Lutheran  Church  such  soul 
destroying  errors  as  Socinianism  and  Universalism,  and  that 
where  the  tendency  has  not  ruu  into  the  grosser  heresies,  th 
pervading  characteristic  of  those  who  represent  its  extremes  i 
that  of  laxity  in  doctrine,  government,  and  discipline.  Ther 
is  yet  a  third  class,  who,  largely  revealing  practically  the  spiri 
of  a  genuine  Lutheranism,  and  more  or  less  sympathizing  wit! 
its  controverted  doctrines,  yet,  without  a  positive  acceptance 
of  them,  confess  that  the  logic  of  the  position  is  with  historica 
Lutheranism,  and  are  never  consciously  unjust  to  it.  Thi 
class  are  regarded  with  affection  and  respect  by  the  thoroughly 
conservative  part  of  the  Church,  and  are  bitterly  assailed,  o: 
noisilj'  claimed  by  the  fanatical  element,  as  the  anger  producec 
by  their  moderation,  or  the  hope  inspired  by  their  apparen 
neutrality,  predominates. 

Dr.  Shedd,  after  disposing  of  the  Lutheran  Confession  ii 
what,  our  readers  will  have  seen,  we  do  not  consider  a  ven 
^  ,  ,  , ,,  ,,      satisfactory  maimer,  next  discusses  the  '*  Reformet 
A..hjun«.  (Calvinistic)  Confessions."     In  this  whole  sectioi 

he  assumes  the  identity  of  the  Zwinglian  and  Calvinistic  sys 
tems,  in  which  we  are  forced  to  regard  him  as  mistaken.  Ii 
the  beart  of  doctrine  and  tendency,  pure  Catlvinism  is  oftei 
more  Lutheranizing  than  Zwinglianizing,  for  Zwingli  wai 
largely  Pelagian.  Dr.  Shedd  seems  to  recognize  nothing  of  th< 
mediating  tendency  of  the  school  of  Bucer,  nor  of  the  Jlelanch 
thonian  type  of  doctrinal  statement ;  but  with  a  classificatioi 
which  seems  too  sweeping  and  inaccurate,  considers  the  Tetra 
politan,  which  was  prepared  several  years  before  Calvin  wa 
known  as  a  theologian,  (and  which  seems  to  be  the  first  confee 
sional  statement  of  that  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  whicl 
now  bears   Calvin's  name,)  the  Fiflei  Ratio  of  Zwingli,   th< 
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Heidelberg  Catechism,  the  Canons  of  Dort  and  the  Thirtj'-nine 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  all  as  belonging  to  the  same 
class  of  Confessions.  Certainly,  if  the  words  Reformed  and 
Calvinistic  are  synonyms,  as  Dr.  Shedd  makes  them,  this  group- 
ing is  open  to  very  serious  objections.  When  Dr.  Shedd 
reaches  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  he  bestows  so  little  care 
npon  the  arrangement  of  his  facts,  that  the  incautious  reader 
might  be  led  into  very  serious  mistakes.  He  might  suppose, 
for  instance,  that  Frederick  the  First  was  a  successor  of  John 
Casimir.  He  is  told,  in  express  terms,  that  Louis  the  Sixth 
broaght  the  Palatinate  under  the  Formula  Concordije  in  1570, 
(four  years  before  it  was  published,)  and  if  he  is  not  on  his 
guard,  will  be  sure  to  imagine  that  the  troubles  which  followed 
the  mutations  of  1576,  and  the.  subsequent  ones  under  John 
Casimir,  (1583-1592,)  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  in  1562.  Dr.  Shedd  continues  to  call  the  Electors 
(we  know  not  why)  "  Crown  Princes,"  and  in  general  seems  to 
stnmble  from  the  moment  he  gets  on  German  ground.  What 
will  intelligent  preachers  and  laymen  in  the  German  Reformed 
Chnrch  think,  for  instance,  of  this  eulogy  with  which  the 
notice  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  closes :  "  In  doctrine,  it 
teaches  justification  with  the  Lutheran  glow  and  vitality,  pre- 
<le8tination  and  election  with  Calvinistic  firmness  and  self-con- 
sistency, and  the  Zwinglian  theory  of  the  Sacraments  with  de- 
cision, ....  and  is  regarded  with  great  favor  by  the 
High  Lutheran  party  of  the  present  day."  We  will  not  un- 
<lertake  to  speak  for  our  German  Reformed  friends,  except  to 
8\v,that  this  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  they  talked,  at  their  Ter- 
^■entenary,  and  put  into  their  handsome  volume.  As  to  ''  the 
High  Lutherans  of  the  present  day,"  if  we  are  of  them,  as  we 
^^^  sometimes  charged  with  being.  Dr.  Shedd  is  right:  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism  is  regarded  by  them  with'  great  favor  — 
*'l  except  its  doctrines.  It  is  a  neat  thing  —  a  very  neat  thing 
""the  mildest,  most  winning  piece  of  Calvinism  of  which  we 
*^ttow.  One-half  of  it  is  Lutheran,  and  this  we  like  very  much, 
*ttd  the  solitary  improvement  we  would  suggest  in  it  would  be 
t^make  the  other  half  of  it  Lutheran,  too.  With  this  slight 
Nervation,  on  this  very  delicate  point,  the  High  Lutherans 

2.'? 
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are  rather  fond  of  it  than  otherwise,  to  the  best  of  their  know 
edge  and  belief. 

We  liave  not  proposed  to  ourselves  a  general  review  of  Di 
Shedd's  book,  but  simply  to  look  at  it  with  reference  to  it 
statements  in  regard  to  our  own  Church.  Nevertheless,  w 
cannot  avoid  an  allusion  to  what  strikes  us  an  extreme  stat( 
inent  in  apparent  conflict  with  sound  Theology.  It  is  in  hi 
declaration  that  "  sin  is  in  the  sfrirtcst  sense  a  creature."     ''  Th 

sinnutH  cna.  Original  act 'of  self-will  is  striHly  creative  fror 
*"*■*•  nothing."     Dr.  Shedd  here  seems  to  labor  to  sho\ 

that  he  is  not  speaking  in  a  popular  and  rhetorical  way,  bii 
that  over  against  such  a  style  of  language,  he  wishes  to  b 
understood  rigidly  —  sin  is  a  creature  —  but  God  is  not  it 
creator.  Afan  is  as  really  and  as  strictly  a  creator  as  God  is- 
and  sin  is  his  creature.  Such  language,  if  pressed,  seems  in 
consistent  with  the  nature  of  God,  of  man,  of  sin,  and  of 
creature.  It  denies  that  God  is  the  alone  Creator  of  all  things 
it  maintains,  almost  after  a  Manichean  style,  that  evil  is  i 
primal  principle  and  that  a  man  is  the  Ahriman  of  it ;  ii 
makes  sin  an  objective  reality,  not  the  condition  or  act  of  i 
subject,  and  elevates  the  mutilation  and  disease  of  the  creature 
to  a  rank  in  being  with  the  creature  itself.  Xo  more  than  th( 
surgeon  creates  hy  cutting  off  the  log  of  a  man,  does  man^Tffl'* 
sin  by  a  self-originated  destruction  of  his  original  righteousness 
on  which  follows  that  inordinate  state  of  the  natural  reasoi 
and  appetites  which  theologians  call  concupiscence.  Tb 
impulse  to  theft,  to  lying,  to  impurity,  is  not  a  suhstanc^ 
not  a  creature,  but  is  the  result  of  inordinate  desire  in  wlii^ 
self-love  now  unchecked  by  original  righteousness  and  kindle 
by  the  fomes  of  the  self-corrupted  will,  reveals  itself.  It 
not  a  creature,  but  a  moral  phenomenon  of  the  creature 
desire  and  purpose  are  not  creatures,  but  exercises  of  t 
faculties  of  the  creature.  If  sin  be  strictly  a  creature, 
must  be  the  creature  of  God,  and  this  part  of  Dr.  Shedi 
theory  really  would  make  God  the  author  of  sin,  an  inferen^ 
which,  we  are  sure,  no  one  could  more  earnestly  resist  thi 
hi^nself  The  finite  will  can  corrupt  the  creatures,  but 
cannot  add  to  them. 


THE  SPECIFIC  DOCTRINES  OF  THE  CONSERVATIVE 

REFORMATION : 

ORIGINAL  SIN. 
(AUGSBURG  CONFESSION,  ART.  II.) 


THE  foundation  of  the  second  Article  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  which  treats  of  Original  Sin,  was  laid  in 
the  Articles  of  the  Colloquy  at  Marburg.  This  colloquy  took 
place  October  3d,  1529,  and  was  designed  to  bring  about,  if 
possible,  an  agreement  between  Luther  and  Z wingli ,  i)ucum.?nury 
and  their  adherents.  Fifteen  Articles  were  drawn  feluLTArucieof 
np  by  Luther.  Fourteen  of  these  were  adopted  the  A.ronfe««on. 
entire  by  both  parties,  and  the  fifteenth  was  received  with 
tie  exception  of  one  point,  to  which  the  Zwinglians  objected. 
In  these  fifteen  Articles  are  the  roots  of  the  Augs-  j  Articles  of 
f^urg  Confession.  The  fourth  Article  was  on  Orig-  »'»<"  coiiociny  at 
^^al  Sin,  and  is  as  follows : 

"In  the  fourth  place,  we  believe  that  original  sin  is  from 
-A^dam,  inborn  and  inherited  to  us,  and  is  a  sin  of  such  kind 
^hat  it  condemns  all  men,  and  if  Jesus  Christ  had  not  come  to 
^Ur  help,  by  his  death  and  life,  we  must  have  died  therein 
^^ernally,  and  could  not  have  come  to  God's  kingdom  and 
blessedness."  * 

"*  J.  J.  Miiller'a  Historie,  806.     Corpus.  Reform,  xxvi.  123.     Compared  with 

^ospinian  Ilia.  Sacr.  ii.  77.     On  the  whole  Colloquy,  cf.  :  Corp.  Keform.  i.  Nos. 

^^1-642.     Seckendorf.  Hist.  Luth.  ii.  130.     Luther's  Wcrke :  Walch  xvii.  2301, 

^* < 4,  xxiii.  6,  86.  Jena:  iv.  469.  Leipz.  xix.  630    Erlangen :  Ixv.  88.  Zimmep- 

^'"-nn:   Ref.Schp.  M.  L.  iii.  426.  Luther's  Briefe  (De  Wette,  iii.  608.)     Zwingli's 

^'«rke  (Ziirich,  1830):  Germ.  Vol.  ii.  P.  iii.  44-68.  Lat.  iv.  178-204.  Historiav.d. 

^^gsburg  Confess.  (Chfmniti,  Selneccer,  Kirchner)  Leipz.   1684.  Fol.  02-107. 

^^.  Lat.  1586.  113-183.    ScuUeti  Annal.  ad  ann.   1629.   199.  Chytrcei  :  Histor. 

866 
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In  an  anqiler  form  the  same  doctrine  presents  itself  in  th< 
Srliwal)acli  Articles.  These  seventeen  Articles  are  also  from 
the  hand  of  Luther.  They  are  hirgely  an  elaboration  of  th« 
Mu'lmrj  Articles,  and  are  the  direct  groundwork  of  the  doctri- 

II  Th..Hri,wii-  "^^'  articles  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  The  fourth 
I. .  I,  Anui«       Article  runs  thus :  "  That  original  sin  is  a  true,  real 
Bin,  and  not  merely  a  weakness  or  defect,  but  such  a  sin  as 
would  condemn  all  men  who  spring  from  Adam,  and  would 
separate  us  from  God  forever,  if  Jesus  Christ  had  not  interceded 
fi)r  us,  and  taken   upon  himself  this  sin,  with  all  other  sine 
which  follow  therefrom,  and  by  his  suffering  made  satisfaction 
therefor,  and  thus  utterly  taken  them  away,  and  blotted  them 
out  in  himself,  as  in  Psalm  li.  and  Rom.  v.  is  clearly  written 
of  this  sin."  * 

III.  The  Article      j^   the  Latin  and  Gcrmau  texts  of  the  earliest 

OiiifiMiou.         authorized  Edition  of  each,  we  have  as  follows,  th6 

Article  on  Original  Sin. 


Literal  Translation  of  the 
Latin.\ 


Literal   Translation  of  the 
German.^ 


IL  '  The  Second. 


Also  they  teach,  that  after       Further  is  taught,  (I)  that 


Adam's  fall,  all  men  begotten 
after  the  common  course  of 
nature  are  born  with  sin  ;  that 
is  without  the  fear  of  God, 
without  trust  in  God,  and  with 


after  the  fall  of  Adam,  (11)  flU 
men  who  are  born  natunilly,ar® 
conceived  and  born  in  sins. 
that  is,  that  they  all  from  the 
mother's  womb,  are  full  of  evi' 


a.   A    (\  loO.    Ltit.  r.J3-(Ur..     Kuilclbach:    Ref.    L.  u.  Un.    665-608.      Ebrar^ 
Ab.ndmnhl,  ;U">-;147. 

*  ("oriniJ*  K«'forinnt.   xxvi.  153.     Compared   with  the  Latin  in  Pfaff.  L.  S.  * 
pnulix  I.     Luther's  Wcrke  Walch  :  xx.   1-3.  Chytrroi:  Hist.  (1676)19;  Do,  ^ 
(ir)78)iil;  J.  J.  MiiUcr's  Uistor.  442.     Cuelestinus :  i.  25.     ScuUetus :  Annal" 

f  For  the  Latin  hero  translated,  the  writer  has  before  him  the  original  Wit^ 
bt»r|r  KiUtion  of  1530-1531.  He  has  compared  it  word  for  word  with  the  texC 
the  Hook  of  Concord  (Mttller's  ed.),  and  flnds  that  they  do  not  diflfer  in  a  wor^ 

X  Fur  the  German  we  hare  translated  ft'om  the  original  Editio  Prineeps 
Melanchthon^the  Wittenberg  4to.  1530,  1531. 
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leshlj  appetite,  and  that  this 
liaease  or  original  fault  is  truly 
in,  condemning  and  bringing 
low  also  eternal  death  upon  all 
that  are  not  born  again  by 
baptism  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 


They  condemn  the  Pelagians, 
and  others,  who  deny  this  orig- 
inal fault  to  be  sin  indeed :  and 
who,  so  as  to  lessen  the  glory 
of  the  merits  and  benefits  of 
Christ,  argue  that  a  man  may 
hy  the  strength  of  his  own 
reason  be  justified  before  God. 


desire  and  inclination,  and  cau 
have  by  nature,  no  true  fear  of 
God,  no  true  love  of  God,  (VII) 
no  true  faith  in  God.  That  also 
the  same  inborn  plague  and 
hereditary  sin  is  truly  Sin,  and 
condemns  all  those  under  God's 
wrath,  who  are  not  born  (IV) 
again  (£11)  through  baptism 
and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Here  (V)  are  rejected  the 
Pelagians,  and  others,  who  do 
not  hold  (VI)  original  sin  to  be 
sin,  in  order  that  they  may 
show  that  nature  is  holy,  by 
natural  power,  to  the  reproach 
of  the  sufterings  and  merit  of 
Christ. 


As  the  text  of  the  German  Ed.  Princ.  of  Melanchthon,  and 
that  in  the  Book  of  Concord,  are  not  critically  identical,  and  as 
the  distinction  of  the  two  texts  will  be  alluded  to  occasionally  in 
these  dissertations,  and  is  sometimes  misunderstot)d,  it  may  be 
Wil  at  this  point  to  illustrate  more  particularly  the  nature  of 
the  difterences.  The  causes  which  led  to  the  substitution  of 
the  Formula  text  for  the  Melanchthonian  have  been  given 
^tewhcre.*    Taking  the  Second  Article,  we  present  a 

*  p.  248-253. 
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Tabular  View  op  the  Critical  Difperbnobs  between 
Melanchthonian  and  the  Formula  Texts. 


I. 

T 

1 :  is  taaght 
2 :  adds :  among  us, 
3 :  adds:  and  preached 
in  our  churches.* 

Weim.  1. 

XL 

1 :  faU  of  Adam. 

2:  Adam's  fkU. 

Welm.  1. 

TTI. 

1 :  wieder. 

2:  widerum. 

Weim.1. 

IV. 

1:  geboni. 

2:  ueu  gebom. 

3:  Ton  neuemgeborn. 

Welm.  1. 

Y. 

1:  Hie. 

2:  Hleneben. 

3:  Daneben. 

Weim.1. 

VI. 

1:  balten. 

2:  baben. 

VIL 

1:  KeinewabreOottcs- 

lieb. 

2:  Omit: 

Meats. 

Nurem. 

NordL 

Anip.  2. 

Menta. 

Norem. 

Anip.  2,3. 

Menti. 

Nurem. 

Ansp.  9L 

Id.1 

Mentz. 

Nurem. 

Nordl. 
Aug. 

Ansp.  1,  2, 3. 

Ed. 

Menti. 

Hie,  Ansp.  2. 
Corrected. 

Hie  (neben). 

Ansp.  2.  First 
so  written: 
a  line  drawn 
OTernebfn. 

Ments. 

Ed. 

All  tbeMSS. 

Ed.i 

In  this  tabular  view,  the  Nos.  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII, 
to  the  parts  of  the  Article  similarly  marked.  The  re; 
marked  1,  is  that  of  Melanchthon's  Edit.  Princeps  ;  the  re; 
marked  2,  that  of  the  text  in  the  Book  of  Concord  ;  3,  a 
iug  ditterent  from  both.  When  the  readings  of  the  MS^i 
the  editions  surreptitiously  printed  before  Melanchthon'i 
Princeps  differ  from  Melanchthon's,  they  are  given  iu 
table.  For  ^Melanchthon's  readings  are  all  the  rest,  in 
case.  The  complete  list  of  the  Codices  in  alphabetical  or 
as  follows: 

Codices  :  1,  Aug(8burg) ;  2,  Cas3(el) ;  3,  Dresd(en) ;  4, 
ov(er);  5,  Mentz;  6,  Mun(ich);  7,  is'urem(berg) ;  8,  Xor 
gen);  9,  Ansp(ach);  10,  Ansp.  2  ;  11,  Ansp.  3  ;  12,  Wei 
1 ;  13,  Weim.  2.     Printed  Ante-Melanchthonian  edit 
(Edit,  antiq.)  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  of  1530. 
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To  give  an  example  of  the  mode  of  using  the  Table,  under 
various   readings:    I,    all    the  codices   and    editions    sustain 
Melanchthon's  reading,  except  Mentz,  JSTur.,  Nordl.,  Ansp.  2, 
and  Weim.  1  ;  under  II,  all  but  Weim.  1,  AJentz,  Nur.,  Ansp. 
2,3  ;  under  III,  all  but  Weim.  1,  Mentz,  Nur.,  Ansp.  2.,  Ed.  ant. 
5.    The  most  remarkable  is  VII.     It  is  found  alone  in   the 
Editio  Princeps,  and  Melanchthon's  editions  of  the  German. 
Taking  the  aggregate  of  the  testimony  of  Codices  and  Edi- 
tions, it  is  about  in  the  ratio  of  more  than  two  for  Melanchthon's 
Editio  Princeps,  to  one  for  the  text  of  the  Book  of  Concord, 
and  this  too  includes  the  readings  of  the  earliest,  and,  con- 
fi^uently,  immaturest  of  the  Codices.     The  Codices  we  have 
given  in  alphabetical  order,  have  been  arranged  chronologically^ 
thus:  1,   Weim.    1   (Spalatin's    autograph);   2,   Ansp.  1;   3, 
Hannov. ;  4,  Mentz,  (long  believed  to  be  the  original,  and,  as 
such,  was  taken  for  the  text  of  the  Book  of  Concord) ;  5,  Weim. 
2 ;  6,  Dresd. ;  7,  Ansp.  2  ;  8,  Ansp.  3  ;  9,  Cass. ;  10,  Mun. ;  11, 
^ur. ;  12,  Nord. ;  13,  Augs.     These  Codices  are  copies  of  the 
Confession  made  during  its  preparation,  and,  cceteris  paribus^ 
the  later  the  time  at  which  the  copy  was  made,  the  greater 
the  probability  of  its  exact  conformity  with  the   text  actu- 
ally handed   in.      An   important   mark    of  maturity   is   the 
addition   of  the  subscriptions.     The   first   three   are   incom- 
plete, the  first  six  are  without  the  subscription.     Beginning 
with  7,  Ansp.  2,  the  rest  have  the  subscription  except  Mun., 
which  is   a   fragment   terminating   in    the   Articles    on   the 
Mass.    The  facts  we  have  presented  demonstrate  four  things : 
First,  that  the  question  of  the  two  German  texts  whicli  have 
had  Confessional  authority  in  our  Church,  is  purely  critical. 
^^^  all  doctrinal  and  practical   ends  the  two  texts  are  one. 
^^y  principle  which  would  really  unsettle  the  text  of  the  Con- 
tc'ssion  of  Faith,  as  a  Confession^  would  much  more  unsettle 
^^^  text  of  the  Rule  of  Faith,  as  a  Rule.     The  two  texts  of 
^^^  German  Confession  differ  much  less  than  the  texts  of  the 
^^xtus  Receptus  of  the  Greek,  and  of  Tischendorfs   Eighth 
^ition.     It  does  not  disturb  our  faith  that  we  have  criti- 
^%  diverse  texts  of  the  Rule,  for  they  teach  the  same  faith, 
^^^  will   it  disturb  our  confession   that   we   have    slightly 
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diverse,  critioal  texts  of  the  German  form  of  the  Creed,  for  thej 
confess  the  same  faith.  Second :  The  differences,  even  of  » 
critical  kind,  are  of  a  very  trifling  character.  Third:  The 
Editio  Princeps  of  Melanchthon  is  the  highest  critical  author- 
ity. Fourth :  While  the  text  of  the  Book  of  Concord  has  the 
highest  Confessional  authentication,  and  ought  not  to  be 
changed,  except  by  authority  of  the  Church,  it  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  this,  that  the  Editio  Princeps  be  used  as  an  aid 
in  interpreting  it.  Identical  as  the  two  texts  are,  for  the  most 
part,  in  their  very  words,  absolutely  identical  in  doctrine,  w© 
may  thank  God  that  we  have  in  the  two  the  historical  evi- 
dence of  the  untiring  conscientiousness  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
our  Fathers,  to  give  the  most  perfect  form  of  sound  words  t 
the  one  faith,  and  that  the  two  texts,  so  far  from  disturbing'-^ 
fix  more  absolutely  that  one  sense  of  the  Confession,  the  percep- — 
tion  of  which  is  essential  to  real  unity  on  the  part  of  those*^ 
who  profess  to  accept  it. 

The  Papal  Confutation  was  read  before  the  Emperor,  Aug.  3d. 

The  second  Article  was  approved  so  far  as,  1 :  "they  confessed 

with  the  Catholic  Church,  that  the  fault  of  origin  is  truly  sin- 

IV.  The  Papal  coudemning  and  bringing  eternal  death  to   those 

coiifnt«fi..n.        ^,jj^  ^^^  jj^^  l^^j,^  again  of  Baptism  and  the  Holy 

Gkost ;  as  also  in  their  condemnation  of  the  Pelagians,  ancient 
and  modern,  whom  the  Church  had  already  condemned." 

2.  "  But  the  declaration  of  the  Article,  that  original  sin  is 
this,  that  men  are  born  without  the  fear  of  God,  without  trust 
toward  God,  is  to  be  entirely  rejected,  since,  it  is  manifest  to 
every  Christian  that  to  be  without  the  fear  of  God,  and  trust 
in  Him,  is  rather  the  actual  offence  of  the  adult,  than  the  fault 
of  a  new-born  babe,  which  is  not  yet  able  to  exercise  reason,  as 
the  Lord  saith  unto  Moses,  (Dent.  i.  39:)  'Your  little  ones, 
which  in  that  day  had  no  knowledge  between  good  and  evil.'  " 

3.  "  But  that  declaration  is  also  rejected  in  which  they  call 
the  fault  of  origin,  fleshly  appetite  {conrupisccntia)^  if  by  this 
they  mean  that  fleshly  appetite  is  sin,  which  also  remains  sin 
in  a  child  after  Baptism." 

4.  "  For  long  ago  the  Aix)8tolic  See  condemned  two  Arti- 
cles of  Martin  Luther,  the  second  and  third,  concerning  sin 
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remaining  in  a  child  after  Baptism,  and  in  regard  to  the  incen- 
fe(foine8)  which  prevents  the  soul  from  entering  heaven." 

5.  "But  if,  as  St.  Augustine  uses  the  term,  they  assert  that 
the  fault  of  origin  is  carnal  ap{)etite,  which  in  Baptism  ceases 
to  be  sin,  their  doctrine  is  to  be  received,  since  8t.  Paul  also 
teacheth,  Eph.  ii.  3,  we  are  all  born  the  children  of  wrath,  and, 
Kom.  V.  12,  in  Adam  we  have  all  sinned."  * 

Seven  persons  on  each  side  were  appointed  to  compare  the 
view8  of  the  Protestants  (Lutherans)  and  Romanists.  On  each 
side  the  commission  consisted  of  two  princes,  two     „  . 

.     .  ,  .  V.  A  commis- 

juri8t«,  and  three  theologians.     The  Romish  theo-  siod  or  foanaen 
logians  were  Eck,  Wimpina  and   Cochleus:   the  ^^"^ 
Protestant  theologians  were  Melanchthon,  Schnepf  and  Bren- 
tiu8.    Spalatin  was  added  to  the  commission  as  notary. 

1.  Before  this  commission,  the  Lutheran  Confessors  pre- 
sented the  following  explanation  of  the  part  of  the  second 
Article  which  had  been  objected  to :  "  When  it  is  said  in  the 
second  Article,  in  the  Latin,  that  man  is  born  by  nature  with- 
out tnut  in  Qod,  and  without  fear  of  God,  the  language  is  to 
^  understood  not  alone  of  children  who  are  too  young  to  have 
tlicse  emotions,  but  it  means  that  when  they  are  grown  they 
^^nnot,  by  their  natural  jx)wers,  have  the  fear  of  God,  and 
^fust  in  Him.  And  to  he  born  thas^  without  this  power  and 
pft,  is  a  defect  of  that  righteousness  which  ought  to  have  been 
derived  to  us  from  Adam  (had  he  not  fallen).  In  the  German 
^l^is  Article  is  so  clearly  stated,  that  it  cannot  be  impugned, 
^^^  it  is  there  said  that  '  We  are  not  by  nature  able  to  fear 
God,  and  trust  in  Him,  in  which  words  adults  are  also  em- 
Wuced.' 

"In  regard  to  the  natural  inclinations,  we  maintain,  that  the 
'•ature  of  sin  remains,  but  the  condemnation  is  removed  by 
^tism.^t 

2.  In  regard  to  the  second  Article,  Dr.  Eck  remarked 
^'lat,  in  the  main  part,  it  was  in  conibrmity  with  the  teaching 
^f  the  Christian  Church,  but  was  defective  in  the  definition, 
•^'^d  in  calling  fleshly  appetite  original  sin,  and  in  maintaining 

*  Latin  in  Base's  L.  8.  Proleg.  Ixxviii.     German  in  ChytreBus,  H.  A.  C.  236,  b. 
t  MuUer's  Hist.  Protestat.  746.     Latin :  Cuelestinus,  iii.  55. 
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that  it  remained  sin  before  and  after  baptism  ;  though,  if  the 
terms  were  employed  as  St.  Augustine  used  them,  there  would 
be  a  logomachy,  rather  than  an  actual  diversity  between  the 
parties. 

Melanchthon,  in  reply,  begged  leave  to  make  an  explanation 
in  regard  to  two  points  —  first,  as  to  the  words  "  without  fear 
and  trust ; "  and  second,  as  to  the  incitement  (fomes)  to  sin. 
His  explanation  was,  that  he  had  wished  to  avoid  the  scholastic 
phraseology,  in  which  original  sin  is  styled,  the  defect  of  original 
righteousness  (carentia  rectitudinis  originalis),  which  he  had 
expressed  in  the  words, "  without  fear  and  trust,"  but  the  seuse 
was  the  same. 

Dr.  Eck  replied,  that  Melanchthon 's  form  and  mode  of  ex- 
pression were  new,  otherwise  they  would  already  have  agrees 
on  the  Article ;  but  as  there  had  been  only  an  avoidance  of  tb* 
ordinary  term,  the  views  of  the  two  parties  might  be  consi^ 
ered  as  harmonized.  On  the  second  point,  Dr.  Eck  acknot*' 
edged  that  the  material  of  sin  remains.  The  two  parties  wei 
considered  therefore  as  having  agreed  upon  this  Article 
The  statement  of  the  result  in  this  point,  made  by  the  Rorai£ 
portion  of  the  commission  to  the  Emperor  (August  23d),  is  - 
follows :  —  "In  this  Article  they  agree  with  us,  and  rightly  co^ 
demn  the  Pelagians  and  otliers,  as,  for  example,  the  Zwiii . 
Hans  and  Anabaptists,  who  deny  original  sin.  But  in  the  de  ^ 
nition  of  original  sin  they  did  not  agree  with  us.  Tk 
Lutherans,  finally  agreeing  with  our  opinions,  say,  th^ 
original  sin  is  a  want  of  original  righteousness,  that  tt 
condemnation  of  this  sin  is  removed  in  baptism,  but  that  th 
incitement  {fonies)^  or  fleshly  appetite,  remains  in  men  eve 
after  baptism." 

An  ample  and  admirable  vindication  of  the  Article  agains 
the  Romish  Church,  the  Church  which  canonizes  and  desert 
Augustine,  and  reprobates  and  follows  Pelagius,  is  found  in  th 
Apology  of  the  Confession. 

In  beginning  the  analysis  of  the  Second  Article  of  th 
Augsburg  Confession,  its  relations  to  the  Articles  betwee 
which  it  is  placed  are  worthy  of  notice.     The  First  Artie 

*  From  Spalatiu'8  Protocol,  in  MUUer's  Hist.,  748. 
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treats  of  God  in  His  essence,  and  in  His  creation  or  creative 
work.  The  Third  Article  treats  of  Christ,  and  of  His  redemp- 
tory  work.  These  two  Articles  are  naturally,  and  Relation  of  the 
indeed  necessarily,  connected  by  the  Second  Article,  second  Article  to 
which  shows  how  the  creature  of  God,  formed  Third.  TheAnai- 
originally  in  the  moral  likeness  of  God,  comes  to  ^'^ 
need  a  Redeemer. 

This  Article  of  the  Confession,  if  analyzed,  will  be  found  to 
present  either  in  so  many  words,  or  by  just  inference,  the  fol- 
lowing points : 

I.  The  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  taught  with  great  unanim- 
ity by  our  Churches. 

II.  The  true  doctrine  of  sin  presupposes  a  right  anthropology, 
a  true  doctrine  of  man. 

III.  The  TIMB  of  the  operation  of  original  sin  is  the  whole 
time  subsequent  to  the  fall  of  Adam. 

IV.  The  PERSONS  aftected  by  it  are  all  human  beings  born  in 
the  course  of  nature. 

V.  The  MODE  of  the  perpetuation  of  original  sin  is  that  of 
the  natural  extension  of  our  race. 

VI.  The  great  pact  asserted  in  this  doctrine  is  this,  that  all 
human  beings  are  conceived  in  and  born  with  sin. 

VII.  This  sin  results  or  reveals  its  working  in  these 
respects : 

1.  That  all  human  beings  are  born  without  the  fear  of  God. 

2.  That  they  are  born  without  trust  and  love  toward  God. 

3.  That  they  are  born  with  concupiscence,  i.  e.,  that  from 
their  birth  they  are  full  of  evil  desire  and  evil  propensity. 

^'  That  they  can  have  by  nature  no  true  fear,  nor  love  of 
<^od,  nor  faith  in  God. 

'^Ul.  The  ESSENCE  pf  orii^iual  sin  involves  that  this  disease 
or  vice  of  origin  is  truly  sin. 

I^'  The  natural  consequence  of  this  original  sin  is  this, 
that  it  condemns  and  brinorg  now  also  eternal  death. 

^'  The  natural  consequence  is  actually  incurred  by  all  who 
are  not  born  again. 

aI.  When  the  new  birth  takes  place  it  is  invariably  wrought 
b}'  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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XII.  This  new  birth  by  the  Holy  Spirit  has  baptism  as  a 

ORDINARY  MEAN. 

XIII.  Baptism  is  the  only  ordinary  mean  of  universa 
application. 

XIV.  Our  Church  condemns  : 

1.  The  Pelagians. 

2.  All  others  who  deny  that  the  vice  of  origin  is  sin. 

3.  All  who  contend  that  man  by  his  own  strength  as  J 
rational  being  can  be  justified  before  God. 

4.  Who  thus  diminish  the  glory  of  the  merit  of  Christ,  an 
of  his  benefits. 

In  enlarging  upon  this  analysis  of  the  Second  Article,  it 
to  be  noticed  then, 

I.  It  affirms   the  xmity  of  the  Evangelical  Church   in  tl 
Unity  of  the  doctriue  of  Original  Sin.     The  first  words  of  t  J 
cimrch  in  the  First  Articlc  are  understood  before  all  the  articlt:^ 
naisio.  to   wit:  "  Thc  Churches  among    us   teach,  wii 

great   accord"  (magno    consensu).     "It  is   taught   and   he- 
with  unanimity." 

The  Augsburg  Confession  avoided  all  minor  matters,  and  a 
statements  of  doctrine,  in  regard  to  which  there  was  am 
dift^erence  among  those  who  presented  it,  who  were  the  authoi 
ized  representatives  of  their  Churches.  It  embraces  only  th 
leading  fundamental  articles  of  the  Evangelical  system,  an( 
the  minimum  of  detail  in  regard  to  these. 

A  Lutheran^  historically  and  honestly  such,  cannot  therefor 
hold  less  than  the  Augsburg  Confession  ;  hence  it  is  as  true  noii 
as  it  was  when  the  Confession  was  given^  that  our  Luthera 
Churches  hold,  confess,  aud  teach  the  same  doctrine  of  Origina 
Sin,  among  themselves,  to  wit,  the  very  doctrine  confessed  b 
our  Fathers  at  Augsburg. 

If  men  like  Wegscheider,  Bretschneider,  and  other  Rationa 
ists,  or  if  Arminians,  or  Pelagians,  or  Semi-Pelagians,  or  for  th 
matter  of  that  Demi-semi-pelagians,  who  choose  to  call  then 
selves  Lutherans,  reject  the  doctrine,  it  only  proves  that  the 
are  willing  to  bear  a  name  to  which  they  have  no  just  claii 
whatever.  It  is  the  distinctive  position  of  the  Reformatio 
with  which,  over  against  Rome,  it  stands  or  falls,  that  ths 
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vbich  properly  constitutes,  defines,  and  perpetuates  in  unity  a 
Church,  is  its  dodrine^  not  its  name  or  organization.     While  a 
Charch  retains  its  proper  identity  it  retains  of  necessity  its 
proper  doctrine.     Deserting  its  doctrine  it  loses  its  identity. 
The  Church  is  not  a  body  which  bears  its  name  like  England, 
or  America,   which   remain  equally  England  and  America, 
whether  savage  or  civilized,  Pagan  or  Christian,  Monarchical  or 
Kepahlican.     Its  name  is  one  which  properly  indicates  its  faith 
•^and  the  faith  changing,  the   Church   loses   its  identity. 
Pagans  may  become  Mohammedans,  but  then  they  are  no  longer 
Pagans  —  they  are  Mohammedans.     Jews  may  become  Chris- 
tians, but  then  they  are  no  longer  Jews  in  religion.     A  Mani- 
chean  man,  or  Manichean  Church,  might  become  Catholic,  but 
then  they  would  be  Manichean  no  more.     A  Romish  Church 
^8  Romish  ;  a  Pelagian  Church  is  Pelagian ;  a  Socinian  Church 
*8  Socinian,  though  they  call  themselves  Protestant,  Evangel- 
ical, or  Trinitarian.     If  the  whole  nominally  Lutheran  Church 
^n  earth  should  repudiate  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  that  doctrine 
^ould  remain  as  really  Lutheran  as  it  ever  was.     A  man,  or 
l>ody  of  men,  may  cease  to  be  Lutherans,  but  a  doctrine  which 
1^  Lutheran  once,  is  Lutheran  forever.    Hence,  now,  as  from  the 
first,  that  is  not  a  Lutheran  Church,  in  the  proper  and  histor- 
ical sense,  which  cannot  ex  animo  declare  that    it  shares  in 
^he  accord  and  unanimity  with  which  each  of  the  Doctrines 
^f  the  Augsburg  Confession  was  set  forth. 

II.  The  doctrine  of  the  Second  Article  rests  upon  the  pre- 
suppositions of  a  sound  general  Anthropolog)/. 

1.  It  presupposes  a  sound  view  of  man  as  the  proper  suhject 
^f  redemption,  capable  of  it  and  needing  it.  This  is  implied  in 
tile  very  location  of  the  Doctrine.  Man  is  the  subject  of  redenip- 
^^^n,and  hence  appears,  not  as  the  ansels  do,  simply 

n     -,      T  1  •    1   •  1         1  .        .  Anthropology. 

^8  a  creature  of  God,  and  withm  theology  in  its 
strictest  sense  (as  the  doctrine  concerning  God\  but  in  a  place, 
^Wch  is  bounded  upon  the  one  side  by  Theology,  on  the  other 
•^y  Soteriology.  Man,  in  his  two  states  of  integrity  and  cor- 
^yption,  touches  the  Theology  which  goes  before,  the  sote- 
nology  which  follows  after.  He  stands  in  the  Augsburg 
^^fession  where  he  now  stands  in  nature,  in  history,  and 
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in    grace,  between  God    the  Creator,  and   Christ    the  E^ 
deonier. 

i  Tt  prosnjiposofl  a  sound  (lefinition  of  man,  as  God's  last  and 
highest  earthly  iTeatnre,  consisting  of  body  and  son),  having 
personality,  froodoni,  moral  accountability,  and  immortalitj. 
It  rests  upon  the  old  idea  of  man  expressed  in  the  defiintioQ 
of  Ilollazins  :  *s\lan  is  an  animal,  consisting  of  a  rational  soul 
and  an  organic  Ixnly,  formed  by  God,  endowed  with  his  image, 
in  the  first  oriMition,  that  he  might  unfeignedly  worship  his 
TriMitor,  nnght  live  in  lioliness,  and  attain  eternal  blessedness." 

rt.  It  pn^snpposes  that  the  IWihal  History  of  Ui^\\^  creation 
is  literally  true,  that  the  first  pair  were  the  direct  imme- 
diate oriMition  of  Ciod,  and  that  all  mankind  have  sprung  from 
this  one  pair.  All  the  dignity  and  j>ossibilitie8  of  humanity  rest 
UjHMt  its  derivation  in  an  extraordinary  manner  from  God.  The 
or\Mition  of  the  tirst  man  is  narrateii  in  general, in  Gen.  i.  SGaeq., 
and  mor\»  !*nlly  delineated  in  Gen,  ii.  7  seq.  The  seeming 
divei>»itios  of  the  account  arise  from  the  difference  of  their 
objects.  The  derivation  oi  all  mankind  from  a  single  pair, is 
distinctly  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  we  find  nothing 
whatever  in  the  tacts  oi  natural  science  to  render  it  doubt' 
t'ul.  Soicnoe  establishes  the  tact,  that  the  whole  human  race 
is  ot*  out*  s|Vvies.  It  of  course  cannot  say  whether  the  race  has 
sprung  tVon\  one  j^iir  or  nor,  but  science  demonstrates  that  the 
ract*  mii;bt  have  sprung  tVom  oiie  juir,  inasmuch  as  they  ^ 
belong  to  one  sjHvics ;  what  science  shows  to  l>e  i>ossible,  fC^^ 

lafiou  ili>iinctlv  teaches.     Scien^v  moreover  exhibits  the  i^' 

« 

low  ing  lav'ts: 

i.  'V\\M  natuiv  is  e*.\>nomical  in  its  rosourvvs:  that  therein  ^ 
Wii^fc  ot'  tucat^s,  and  as  one  pair  is  sntficion:  to  have  origina'^^* 
(lie    i^^piilanon   of  the   g'.olv.   The   sc:on:ino   presumption 
sirxM\g,  \\\.\\  Then*  was  but  one  jxnr. 

ii.   N;\:\M\r,   scior.vV  shows,   rha:   on:v  anima's  of  the  $"1^ 

> ; ^  J ^nvl UvV  a  }x>rn .a non: ly  fi  r: i '.c  orsyrir.i:.    ^^' Lore  animal 

though  v.o:  ot'  the  > :  .  >•  -,  arc-  su:S/.cr.:*y  near  ir.  sj<>?ies  t 
have  o:V>;rl*^c.  'b.a:  otVspr.v.ir  :>  ir.varaM  v  either  a:«s-.\uTe;v  ster 
ilc.or  :1  c  :  .^worof  pr<^]cig:i::-v  rr.r.s  rr.:  sr^^i'y,  Thus.totafc 
a  tdv.^r.iar  <xaiv.p;e,  the    ■  .'=  is  the  onsjnr.g  of  the  horse  an« 
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the  a«,  and  the  mule  is  barren.     But  the  children  resulting 
from  the  union  of  the  most  widely  diverse  human  races  are 
^  •     permanently  fertile ;  their  posterity  is  extended  from  generation 
to  generation,  so  that  in  all  countries,  where  there  is  a  ming- 
ling of  races,  extreme  in  their  diversity,  there  are  terms  indi- 
cative of  near,  and  of  increasingly  remote  relations.     Such 
terms,  for  example,  are :  Mulatto,  Quadroon,  Octoroon,  Mes- 
tizo, and  many  others. 

iii.  The  traditions  of  the  races  largely  point  to  a   common 
Origin.     The  history  of  man  accounts  for  some  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult facts,  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  mankind  from  one 
centre,  and  overthrows  the  very  hypotheses  which  seem  to  have 
the  largest  amount  of  d  priori  probability. 

iv.  The  languages  of  mankind  contribute  a  great  deal  of  evi- 
dence as  to  the  original  unity  of  the  races,  which  have  become 
'Widely  sundered.  We  ourselves  cannot  speak  a  sentence  of 
our  native  tongue,  be  it  German  or  English,  without  giving 
evidence  that  the  whole  of  the  Germanic  race,  of  which  the  Eng- 
lish is  a  part,  are  of  East  Indian  origin.  The  population  of 
this  New  Continent,  and  the  demonstrably  oldest  race  of  the 
Old  Continent,  speak  languages  which  had  a  common  origin. 
I^oth  drew  their  language  from  that  primitive  tongue,  of  which 
tlie  Sanscrit  is  the  oldest  existing  remnant. 

The  doctrine  of  the  ''  Unity  of  the  Human  Race"  is  impor- 
tant in  its  bearing  on  the  recognition  of  the  equality  and  fra- 
ternity of  all  mankind.     It  is  essentially  connected  with  just 
^*«Ws   of  original  sin,  and  the  true  view  of  the  nature   of 
^^emption.     Although  modern  science    has  sometimes  been 
*^'*Verted  to  the  weakening  of  man's  faith  in  this  great  doc- 
^^^e,  yet  the  most  eminent  men  of  science,  whether  Christian 
^  Uot,  have  united  in   the  judgment,  that   science  does  not 
/"^/.vn,  by  any  of  its  facts ^  the  Scripture  witness  to  the  unity  of 
*^  human  race. 

T^he  hypotheses  which  are  opposed  to  the  Scripture  doctrine 
*  the  Unity  of  the  Human  Race,  are  in  general  these: 

The  theory  of  the  Coadamites^  i.  e.  of  the  creation  of  several 
^**lginal  races. 

The  theory  of  the  PreadamiteSy  of  men  before  Adam,     This 
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was  specially  developed  by  Isaac  Peyrerius,  in  his  work,  Pro* 
adamitcBy  Amsterdam,  1655.  He  took  the  ground  that  in  Gen. 
i.  26  is  narrated  the  creation  of  the  first  man,  and  in  Gen.  iL 
is  narrated  the  later  creation  of  Adam,  from  whom  the  Jew« 
spring. 

The  theory  of  Autochthons^  which  is  the  prevalent  vie^r 
of  skeptical  naturalists,  is  that  the  race  came  from  fhe  earth,  in 
its  original  condition,  by  what  is  called  ^''  gcneratio  eqaivmi:^^ 
or  that  man  is  the  result  of  the  development  of  a  lower 
organization  into  a  higher. 

4.  This  Second  Article  presupposes  that  subsequent  to  the  first 
creation  of  man,  which  was  immediate^  all  human  beings  are  the 
mediate  creatures  of  God,  and  that  consequently  neither  the  body 
nor  soul  of  children  results  from  an  immediate  creation  by  God, 
but  that  both  are  mediated  in  the  divine  order  of  nature, 
through  the  parents. 

As  the  first  of  our  race  were  the  immediate  creation  of  God, 
so  the  Bible  teaches  that  their  descendants  are  the  me(li«ite 
creation  of  God.  Ps.  cxxxix.  13  ;  Acts  xvii.  26  ;  Heb.  xii.  9. 

The  derivation  of  man  from  God,  now,  may  therefore  be  de- 
scribed as  a  mediate  creation^  through  omnipotence  exercised  onU- 
narily^  while  the  creation  of  Adam  was  immediate^  by  omnipo- 
tence in  its  absoluteness. 

The   propagation,  or  origination   of  the  human   soul,  has 
The    propajra-  bccu    cxplaincd    by   three    theories,   viz :     Pre(f' 
tion  of  the  «o«i.  isience :  Creationism :  Trad ncianism. 

The  theory  of  Pre'existcnce  was  maintained  by  Plato,  who 
dwelt  upon  a  seemingly  dim  recollection  of  a  former  condition? 
anamneesis.     It  went  over    from    Plato    through    Philo,  to 
Origen,  but  never  met  with  general  acceptance  in  the  Church, 
and  was  expressly  condemned  in  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
in  543.    In  recent  times,  it  has  been  defended  by  Kant^  wb^ 
thinks,  in  his  work  "  Religion  within  the  bounds  of  Pure  ReasoUt 
that  to  the  explanation  of  the  radical  evil  in  man  is  requir^^ 
the  intelligible  fact  of  a  decision  made  by  him  at  some  form^^ 
time.     Srhellirig  has  maintained  the  same  view  in  his  ^^Phii^ 
sophif-al  Investigation^  in  regard  to  the  Essence  of  Freedom  "  180^' 

It  has  also  been  most  ably  defended  by  Julius  Mueller^  in  hi^ 
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great  work  "O/i  Sin  "  (4th  Ed.,  1858),  (traDslated  into  English, 
CJark'a  For.  Libr.,)  who  employs  it  to  solve  the  problem  of 
Original  Sin.  Nowhere,  however,  has  the  theory  been  put  more 
beautifully,  than  in  the  lines  of  one  of  our  great  English  poets, 
Wordsworihjin  his  "  Intimations  of  Immortality,  from  the  Rec- 

oiiectioDS  of  Childhood."    In  that  poem  he  makes  this  noble 

statement  of  the  Platonic  theory  : 

**0ur  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting; 
The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star. 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 
And  cometh  from  afar. 
Not  in  entire  forget  fulness, 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
But,  trailing  clouds  of  glory,  do  we  come, 
From  Hearen,  which  is  our  home." 

But  beautiful  as  is  this  theory,  and  not  without  speciousness, 
it  will  not  bear  the  test  of  logic,  nor  of  the  witness  of  Scrip- 
ture. It  only  cuts  the  knot;  it  simply  throws  back  the 
question,  puts  it  out  of  sight,  and  does  not  answer  it.  It  is  an 
obvious  subterfuge  to  get  rid  of  a  perplexity,  and  is  like  the 
hopeless  cosmography  of  the  Hindoos,  except  that  it  stops  at 
the  elephant.  It  is  opposed  to  the  great  fact  of  our  human 
experience,  as  to  the  similarity  between  the  soul  of  the  2)arent 
and  child,  and  is  contradicted  by  the  general  drift  of  Scripture, 
and  specially  by  Gen.  iii.  and  the  whole  argument  in  Rom.  v.  12, 
seq.  It  in  truth  involves  simply  an  undeveloped  metempsychosis, 
a  transmigration  of  the  soul.  Its  latest  defender  is  an  American, 
Dr.  Edward  Beecker,  who  lays  this  theory  as  part  of  the  basis  of 
what  hedaims  tobe  thesolution  of  the"Conttict  of  Ages."  (1854.) 

The  theory  of  Preexistence  in  another  form  asserts  simply 
that  all  souls  were  created  at  the  beginning,  by  the  word  of 
God,  and  are  united,  at  conception,  with  the  human  organism. 

Immediate  Creationism  maintains  that  there  is  a  direct 
creation  of  the  soul  by  God,  and  that  about  the  fortieth  day 
after  conception  it  is  united  with  the  embryo.  The  passages 
of  Scripture  which  have  been  appealed  to  sustain  this  view 
aro  Jer.  xxxviii.  16;  Isa.  Ivii.  16;  Zach.  xii.  1;  Acts  xvii. 
28 ;  Ps.  cxix.  73 ;  Job  x.  12 ;  Do.  xxxiii.  -4 ;  Xumb.  xvi.  22 ; 
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Do.  xxvii.  16 ;  Ileb.  xii.  9,  and  in  the  Apocryplial  books, 
Mace.  vii.  22.  Jerome  asserts  that  this  was  the  view  of  th 
Church,  but  this  is  an  over-statement  of  the  fact,  although  i 
certainly  was  the  view  of  a  number  of  the  Fathers.  Clemeni 
Alexandrinus  says :  ''  Our  soul  is  sent  from  Heaven."  Lactantias 
says:  "Soul  cannot  be  born  of  souls."  It  is  the  predominant 
view  of  the  Roman  Church.  Most  of  the  Reformed  (Calvin- 
istic)  theologians  maintain  it,  and  usuallj''  with  the  theory  that 
by  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the  body  the  soul  becomes  sinful 

But  this  theory  is  really  untenable.  The  strongest  of  tb 
Scripture  passages  quoted  to  sustain  it,  imply  no  more  tha 
that  the  spirit  of  man  has  higher  attributes  than  his  Ixxiy^  is  pr* 
eminent  as  God's  work,  and  the  chief  seat  of  his  image,  witl 
out  at  all  implying  that  Uis  creation  of  the  soul  is  a  direct  oii* 
It  would  be  quite  as  easy,  not  only  to  show  from  other  paj 
sages,  but  to  show  from  a  number  of  these,  that  the  body  o 
man  is  the  direct  creation  of  God,  which,  nevertheless,  no  oa 
will  maintain. 

To  Pelagians,  and  the  Pelagianizing  Romanists,  this  tbeor. 
indeed  is  not  encumbered  with  the  great  moral  difficulty  arisia  j 
from  the  acknowledgment  of  Original  Sin,  but  to  all  others 
this  view  involves,  at  its  root,  unconscious  Gnosticism,  t 
makes  matter  capable  of  sin  and  of  imparting  sinfulness.  I 
represents  the  parents  of  a  child  as  really  but  the  parents  o1 
a  mere  material  organism,  within  which  the  nobler  part,  ^' 
that  elevates  it,  all  that  loves  and  is  loved,  is  in  no  respc<-* 
really  their  child.  On  this  theory,  no  man  could  call  U' 
child  really  his  own.  He  has  no  more  relation,  as  a  parent, 
its  soul,  which  is  the  child,  than  any  other  man  in  the  worl 
a!id  is  as  really  the  fiither  of  that  which  constitutes  a  hum^ 
being,  to  every  other  person's  children  as  he  is  to  his  o^' 
Moreover,  with  all  the  explanations  and  ingenious  resor* 
which  have  been  found  necessary  in  retaining  this  theory,  the 
is  no  escaping  the  inference,  that  it  makes  Go^l  the  author  0 
Sia,  According  to  this  theory,  God  creates  a  perfect,  spotless 
holy  soul,  and  then  places  it  in  a  polluted  body;  that  is,  H 
takes  what  is  al)solntely  innocent,  and  places  it,  where  it  inc^ 
itably,  not  by   choice,  but  of  necessity,  is  tainted  with  sii 
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jusjtly  suhject  to  damnation,  and  in  a  great  majority  of  casea 

actually  reaches  eternal  damnation.     We  do  not  hesitate  to 

aay,  that  though  the  doctrine  has  been  held  by  good  men,  who 

tave  guarded  with  great  care  against  obvious  abuse,  it  could 

be  pressed  until  it  would  assume  almost  the  character  of  a 

^^ Doctrine  of  Devils." 

The  third  view  is  that  of  Traducianism^  or  mediate  Cre- 
ationism:  the  theory  that  both  body  and  soul  are  derived  from 
the  parents.     This  theory  corresponds  with  the  prevailing  and 
dear  statements  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as,  e.  g.  Gen.  v.  3  ;  Acts 
xvii.  24-26.    It  is  a  doctrine  absolutely  demanded  by  the  exist- 
ence of  original  sin,  and  the  doctrine  that  God  is  not  the  author 
of  sin.    This  view  is  defended,  among  the  Fathers,  especially  by 
TcrtuUian^  Athanasius,  Gregory  of  Nisseii^  and   many  others. 
-^Qgustine    remained    undecided,    confessing    his    ignorance, 
J6t  leaning  strongly  to  the  Traducian  View.     The  Lutheran 
^^nneSj  with  very  few  exceptions,  are   Traducian,     The  ex- 
pressions in  the  Symbolical  Books,  such  as  in  the  Catechism, 
"^  believe  that  God  has  created  me,*'  and  in  the  Formula  of 
Concord,  "  God  has  created  our  souls  and  bodies  after  the  fall," 
*r®  rneant  of  the  mediate  creation,  not  of  the  direct. 

The  true  thcori/of  7raduciams)n  is,  that  it  is  a  creation  hjj  Gcnly 
^f  U^Jdrh  the  parents  are  the  divindj/  ordained  organ.   The  soul  of 
^"^    child  is  related  mysteriously,  yet  as  closely,  to  the  soul  of 
"^^    parent  as  its  body  is  to  theirs,  and  the  inscrutable  mys- 
^^^y  of  the  eternal  generation  of  God's  Son  from  the  absolute 
'  P^  I'it,  mirrors  itself  in  the  oriscin  of  the  human  soul. 

•^-  This  Article  presupposes,  antecedent  to  all  human  sin,  a 
■■'^'^e  of  integrity.   God  said,  Gen.  i.  2().  "  Let  vs  make  man  in  our 
'"^"^^fje  after  our  likeness.'*  This  imascc  of  God  in  man     ^..  ,...  ... 

'^  *^oniething  which  is  not  absolutely  lost,  but  is  t«ti«,  or  the  «trtto 
^"^•^*-fully  marred.  See  1  Cor.  xi.  7;  James  iii.  9;  ^'^ '"^^*«^'*y- 
'l^^i.  iv.  24;  and  Col.  iii.  10.  The  traditions  of  the  race  pre- 
*?ervg  the  memory  of  a  golden  as^e,  a  time  of  innocence  and 
^l->piness;  the  Confession  implies  that  the  race  has  fiiUen 
^^^^i\  a  condition  of  glory  and  bliss.  Man  wns  created  with  an 
^'^^lity  not  to  sin,  which, had  he  been  faithful,  would  have  been 
^^t-ged  into  a  condition,  in  which  he  could  not  sin  :  the  ''' posse 
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non  peccare  "  would  have  become  a  "  non  posse  peccare^^  and  the 
"  posse  non  mori  "  would  have  been  merged  into  "  nonposse  monV^ 
The  abode  of  unfallen  man  was  the  Garden  of  Eden,  or 
Paradise.  "  The  state  of  integrity  was  that  happy  condition  of 
man  in  which  he  was  confonned  to  the  image  of  God.  The 
'  image  of  God  '  is  natural  perfection,  consisting,  in  conformitr 
with  God  the  prototype,  in  wisdom,  righteousness,  purity,  im- 
mortality, and  majesty.  It  was  concreate  in  the  parents  of  our 
race,  so  that  they  rightly  knew  and  worshipped  our  Creftr 
tor,  and  lived  in  holiness,  and  would  have  obtained  a  yet  more 
glorious  blessedness."* 

"  In  the  wiffcst  conception  of  the  image  of  God,  there  per- 
tains to  it  everything  which  marks  man  as  a  rational  being. 
In  this  general  sense,  the  image  of  God  is  not  lost  entirely? 
though  obscured.      In  its  more  spedfic  sense,  it  embraces  the 
religious  element  in  man,  and  its  chief  part  is  original  righteous- 
ness.   This  involves  the  conformity  of  the  understanding  ^rith 
the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  God  ;  conformity  of  the  itill  with 
the  holiness  of  God,  and  with  freedom ;  conformity  of  the  afe^ 
tions  with  the  purity  of  God.  The  secondary  conformity  consistedi 
partly^  in  the  conformity  within  man^  and  partly^  in  that  whic*^ 
was  ivithoiit  man.  The  body  of  man  unfallen  was  an  imago  of  th^ 
immortality  of  God.  It  was  free  from  suffering  and  from  calat^' 
ity.     It  imaged  the  eternity  of  God  by  its  immortality,  ita  fr^^ 
dom  from  necessity  of  dying.  Rom.  v.  1*2  ;  vi.  23.    The  perf^^' 
tion  without  man^  which  belongs  to  the  image  of  Go<i,  was  c(f^^' 
formity  of  his  outward  dominion,  with  the  jK)wer  and  majestr-J 
of  the  Creator.     He  was  Lord  of  the  world,  in  which  he  ha- 
been  placed  ;  all  the  creatures  of  the  world,  in  which  he  ha^ 
been  placed,  were  under  his  dominion.   Gen.  i.  26,  ib.  ii.  19." 

Over  against  just  and  Scriptural  views  of  the  image  of  Goi  ^ 
are  arrayed  first  the  views  which  suppose  it  to  have  been  one  ot^ 
corporeal  likeness.  This  was  the  view  of  the  Anthropomor^ 
phitcs.  Xext  the  Socinians  and  many  Arminians,  conceding^ 
that  it  was  in  conjunction  with  immortality,  yet  restricted  it 
to  the  dominion  over  the  animal  world.    The  Pelagians  and 

*  lIolIaziiiH. 

f  Quenstedt.  Sec  Hutterus  Rediv.  (Ilase)  {  SO,  and  Luthardt  Komp.  d.  Dogm.  {41 
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Kationalists  suppose  the  image  of  God  in  its  religious  aspect 

to  have  been  little,  if  at  all,  iujured.     The  RomisVi  theology 

lias  a  Pelagiauizing  tendency.     The  Fathers   of  the  Greek 

Church  distinguish  between  the  image  of  God  and  his  likeness, 

referring  the  one  to  the  rational  nature  of  mun^  and  the  other  to 

tk  spiritual  nature  of?aan. 

The  Reformation  found  a  deep  corruption  in  this,  as  in  other 

doctrines.     Low  views  of  justification  prevailed  because  men 

had  low  views  of  sin.     Over  against  the  spurious  theology  of 

the  Church  of  Rome,  the  Apology  says:  "  Original  righteousness 

was  not  only  a  just  blending  of  the  qualities  of  the  body,  but, 

moreover,  these  gifts,  the  assured  knowledge  and  fear  of  God, 

trust  in  God,  and  the  power  of  rectitude."   The  Formula  Con- 

cordiae  :*  "  Original  righteousness  is  the  cbucreate  image  of  God, 

^^tcording  to  which,  man  in  the  beginning  was  created  in  truth, 

holiness,  and  righteousness."     Hollazius  says,  "  The  principal 

perfections  constituting  the  image  of  God,  are  excellence  of 

understanding,  perfect  holiness,  and  freedom  of  will,  purity  of 

^^ires,  and  a  most  sweet  consent  of  the  attections,  with  the 

<uctates  of  the  understanding,  and  the  government  of  the  will, 

^'1  in  conformity  with  the  wnsdom,  holiness,  and  purity  of  God. 

■'^he  less  principal  j^rfections  of  this  image  were:    freedom 

^'^tn  every  taint  of  sin  in  the  body,  immunity  from  corrupting 

{•^ssions  in  the  body,  its  immortality,  and  the  full  power  of 

'"'^lingall  earthly  creatures." 

6.  To  a  correct  conception  of  original  sin  it  presupposes  eor- 
^'^^^t  views  of  sin  in  general,  as  having  its  pro[)er  cause  in  the 
"'^ite  will,  not  in  the  infinite  will,  and  as  embracintj  the  condi- 
'^**  of  the  finite  will,  as  well  as  its  overt  acts. 

"The  need  of  redemption  rests  upon  the  fall  from  God  through 
''*^^*  Sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law,  or  rather,  it  is  that 
^*^ich  is  not  consonant  with  the  law,  it  is  the  anti-  ^„^  ^^^, 
^S^il,  the  unlegal,  and  the  non-legal ;  John  iii.  4,  corruption. 
"i^^mjo.  Melanchthon deHnoA  sin  to  Ik»:  "a  defect,  or  inclination, 
^^  taction,  conflicting  with  the  law  of  God."  Calovius  dertnes 
\  ^till  more  compactly,  but  with  the  same  sense,  as  :  "  Illegal- 
^  y  ,or  deformity  from  the  law:  that  is,  the  opposite  to  conform- 

•  "Solida  Declaratio,"  p.  040. 
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ity  with  the  law."  Doformity,  as  here  used,  means  a  "  want 
of  conformity.''  Mliller^  in  his  great  work  on  "The  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Sin/'  defines  it  to  be  a  turning  away  from  the  love 
of  God  to  selfishness.  In  the  Holy  Scriptures,  sin  is  considered 
as  enmity  against  God  ;  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God, 
]lom.  viii.  7.  By  the  general  consciousness  of  sin  is  derived 
the  general  consciousness  of  the  need  of  redemption.  Gal.  iii.  22. 
It  pertains  to  the  very  essence  of  religion,  that  ^f/w,  which  is  the 
opposite  of  religion,  takes  its  origin  not  from  the  Creator,  but  . 
from  the  creature ;  and  however  systems  may  have  tended  logi- 
cally, actually  to  make  God  theauthor  of  sin,  no  system  has  unre- 
servedly admitted  such  a  conclusion.  St.  James  says  :  "  Let 
no  man,  when  he  is  tempted,  say,  'I  am  tempted  of  God,'  for 
God  is  incapable  of  being  tempted  of  evil,  and  he  truly  tempts 
no  one ;  but  every  man  is  tempted,  when  he  is  drawn  away  by 
the  desire,  whicb  is  his  own,  that  is,  by  his  own  lust."  The  argu- 
ment of  St.  James  is,  that  God's  incapacity  of  being  himself 
tempted  to  sin,  is  evidence  that  he  abhors  it,  and  no  being  vol- 
untarily causes  that  which  he  abliors.  If  God  could  be  the 
cause  of  sin  in  others,  he  would  necessarily  be  the  cause  of  it 
in  himself ;  in  fact,  to  be  the  cause  of  sin  in  others  is  to  be 
sinful  ourselves.  If  God  be  the  cause  of  sin,  he  would  himself 
be  a  sinner;  but  as  it  is  conceded  that  God  is  himself  free  from 
sin,  he  cannot  be  its  cause.  Ilenee,  the  Augsburg  Confession^ 
Art.  XIX.,  says:  "Although  God  creates  and  preserves  na- 
ture, yet  the  cause  of  sin  is  the  will  of  the  evil,  i.  e.  of  the 
Devil  and  of  wicked  men,  which,  God  not  assisting,  turns  itself 
from  God ;  as  Christ  says,  John  viii.  44,  when  he  speaketh  a 
lie,  he  speaketh  of  himself."  When  the  Confession  says  "  non 
adjuvuntc  I)eo^''  it  does  not  mean  that  God  does  not  assist  in 
fihe  repression  of  this  sin,  and  that  consequently  it  takes  place, 
but  means  that  God  in  no  sense  assists  to  the  production  of 
sin  ;  that  proceeds  from  the  will  of  the  evil  in  its  independent 
self-moving  power.  The  German  expression  parallel  with  this 
is,  that  "  the  cause  of  sin  is  the  will  of  the  Devil  and  of  all  the 
godless,  wliicli,  so  soon  as  God  has  taken  away  his  hand,  turns 
itself  from  God  to  the  evil."  But,  l)y  "the  hand  of  Gotl" 
here  is  not  meant  the  moral  power  by  which  he  sways  the  will 
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to  goody  but  simply  his  repressive  external  power,  and   the 

meaning  is,  that  the  sinful  will  cousummates  itself  in  sinful 

act,  wherever  it  is  not  repressed  by  the  Providence  of  God. 

Quenstedt  embodies  the  faith  of  our  Church,  when  he   says 

emphatically :    "  God  is  in  no  respect  whatever  the  efficient 

cause  of  sin  as  such,  neither  in  part,  nor  in  the  whole  ;  neither 

directly,  nor  indirectly  ;  neither  ;>(T  se^  nor  by  accident ;  neither 

in  the  species  of  Adam's  fall,  norin  the  genus  of  sin  of  any  kind. 

In  no  respect  isGod  the  cause  or  author  of  sin,  or  can  be  called 

such.    See  Ps.  v.  5,  ib.  xlv.  12,  Zach.  viii.  17,  1  John  i.  5, 

James  i.  13-17.     But,  whatever  there  is  of  want  of  conformity 

with  the  law,  av.ar',  that  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  free  will  of  the 

creature  itself,  acting  of  its  own  accord.     See  further,  Hosea 

xiii.  9,  Matt,  xxiii.  37." 

In  regard  to  these  passages,  which  speak  of  a  hardening  on 
the  part  of  God,  such  as  Exod.  vii.  3,  John  vii.  10,  Rom.  ix.  18, 
Hdlazius  says:  "God  does  not  harden  men  causally,  or  eifec- 
tively,  by  sending  hardness  into  the  hearts  of  men,  but  [judi' 
«a/?7er,)  judicially,  permissively,  and  desertivcly." 

The  standing  sophism  against  just  views  of  original  sin  is 
that  nothing  is  sin  except  it  be  voluntary ;  and  that  nothing 
18  voluntary,  unless  it  be  done  with  a  distinct  consciousness 
^^^  purpose  of  the  will.  But,  over  against  this,  the  Scriptures 
^^^  sound  logic  teach,  that  to  a  true  conception  of  what  is  vol- 
untary, i.  e.  is  of,  or  pertains  to  the  will,  belongs  the  state  of  the 
^ill  previous  to  any  act.     Before  there  can  be  a  voluntary  act, 
^here  must  be  a  state  of  the  will  which  conditions  that  act. 
Original  sin,  therefore,  is  voluntary  sin  on  this  broader  and 
^ore  Scriptural  conception  of  what   is  voluntary.     The  New 
England    theology,   in   our  country,   has   laid   special   stress 
upon  the  false  conception    of  what   is   voluntary.     The  Apol- 
^ijy  of  the  Angshit/y  Confrsslon  says:    "The  adversaries  (i.  e. 
Pelagianizing   Romanists,)  contend   that  nothing   is  sin  ex- 
cept  it   be   voluntary.      These    expressions   may   hold   good 
anoong  philosophers,  in  judging  of  civil  morals,  but  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  judgment  of  God."     Hollazins  says: 
**The  element  of  the  voluntary  does  not  enter  into  a  definition 
of  sin,  generically  considered.     A  sin  is  said  to  be  voluntary. 
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efther  sufgcctively^  as  it  inheres  in  the  will,  or  efficiently^  as  it 
results  from  the  deliberate  will.  In  this  last  respect,  not  all 
sin  is  voluntary.  This  is  held  over  against  the  Papists  and  So- 
cinians,  who  define  sin  exclusively  as  the  voluntary  transgres- 
sion of  the  law." 

7.  It  presupposes  that  from  the  original  state  of  integrity 
there  was  a  Fall  of  Man  into  a  state  of  sin. 

The  original  Fall  of  man  from  God  resulted,  according  to 
The   Full    of  Gen.  iii.,  from   external   temptation   and   inward 
Man.  desire,  leading  to  doubt  of  the  Divine  goodness, 

and  transgression  of  the  Divine  command.  The  consequences 
of  this  Fall  were:  terror  before  the  presence  of  God,  not  filial 
reverence,  but  servile  fear  ;  the  expulsion  from  Paradise  ;  the 
troubles  of  earthly  life  —  temporal  death  only  prevented  by  the 
mercy  of  God  —  from  passing  into  eternal  death. 

The  Fall  of  man  is,  throughout,  presupposed  as  a  fact,  in  the 
whole  Biblical  teaching  in  regard  to  original  sin.  Ration- 
alism and  Pseudophilosophism  have  treated  it  as  a  fable ; 
an  allegorical  delineation  of  the  passing  away  of  the  golden 
age,  a  myth  of  the  transition  from  instinct  to  moral  free- 
dom, or  of  the  pernicious  result  of  longing  after  a  higher 
condition.  "  Without  the  Fall,"  says  Ilcgel,  "  Paradise 
would  hav^e  been  but  a  park  for  beasts  "  The  literal  historical 
sense  of  the  narrative  of  the  Fall  is,  nevertheless,  the  only  one 
consistent  with  the  obvious  intent  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  narrative  unworthy  of  God,  or 
out  of  keeping  with  the  laws  of  the  human  soul.  God  gave 
the  commandment,  allowed  the  temptation,  that,  by  it,  man's 
natural  holiness  might  he  strengthened,  if  he  would^  by  his  free 
will.  The  serpent  was  but  the  organ  of  the  Devil ;  the  essence 
of  the  divine  command  lay  in  its  setting  forth  love  to  God, 
and  acquiescence  to  His  will,  as  that  which  should  be  supreme 
in  man.  The  transgression  was  an  apostasy  from  this.  The  sim- 
pler the  test,  the  clearer  was  its  issue,  the  sublimer  its  moral  mean- 
ing. The  more  insignificant  the  outward  act,  the  more  certain  it 
is  that  the  grandeur  of  the  principle  will  not  be  confounded  with 
the  grandeur  of  the  circumstances.  The  prindple  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  absolute  acquiescence  of  the  will  of  the  creatures  in 
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the  will  of  the  Creator  has  none  of  the  splendor  of  drapery  in 
Paradise  that  it  has  in  the  revolt  of  the  angels  in  heaven,  and 
itstands  out,  for  this  reason,  more  nakedly,  sharply,  and  legibly 
in  the  history  of  the  Fall  of  Adam,  than  in  that  of  the  fall  of 
Satan.  The  littleness  of  the  spirit  of  sin  may  readily  be  for- 
gotten in  the  dazzling  array  of  its  raiments,  or  in  the  baleful 
dignity  of  its  mischievous  results. 

Hollazius  defines  the  first  sin  thus: — "  The  first  sin  of  man^ 
or  Fall^  is  the  transgression  of  the  law  of  Paradise,  in  which 
our  first  parents  violated  the  divine  interdict  which  for- 
bade them  to  eat  the  fruit  of  the  '  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,'  being  persuaded  thereto  by  the  Devil,  and 
abusing  the  freedom  of  will,  and  thus  brought  on  them- 
Belves,  and  on  their  posterity,  born  of  them  in  the  order 
of  nature,  the  loss  of  the  divine  image,  grievous  fault  (culpam), 
and  liability  (reatum)  to  temporal  and  eternal  punishment.  The 
cause  of  the  first  sin  is  not  God,  but  the  Devil,  who  persuaded, 
and  man  who  transgressed  the  Divine  law,  being  overcome  by 
the  persuasion  of  the  Devil,  and  abusing  the  freedom  of  the  will. 
Ourfiret  parents,  in  the  Fall,  directly  violated  a  positive  lau\  but 
indirectly  and  virtually,  by  their  disobedience,  broke  through 
the  restraints  of  the  whde  moral  law.  The  Fall  of  Adiim  was 
not  Tiecessary  to  manifest  the  justice  and  mercy  of  God.'* 

"This  deflection,"  says  Quenste  It,  "  embraces  in  its  course 
certain  distinct  acts  of  sin,  which  may  be  classed  as  follows: 
1-  Incredulity^  —  not  having  faith  in  the  word  of  God.     ii.  Af- 
fetation  of  the  likeness  of  God.     iii.  A  purpose  springing  from 
tbis  transgression  of  the  law.     iv.  A  carrying  out  of  this  pur- 
pose into  action."  In  the  Fall  of  our  first  parents  began  original 
8in.    "  It  is  called,"  says  Quenstedt,  "  original  sin,  not  because 
It  existed  either  from  the  beginning  or  origin  of  the  world,  or 
of  man,  but  partly,  because  it  takes  its  origin  in  man,  with  the 
origin  of  each  man ;  partly,  because  it  is  the  fount  and  origin 
of  all  actual  sin."  Tertullian  probably  first  introduced  the  term. 
A  distinction  is  drawn  between  "  peccatum  originale  origi- 
nans,"  and  "  peccatum  originale  originatum."  The  latter  is  by 
preeminence  styled  " original  sin."     Thus  "  original  sin,"  if  not 
by  imputation,  yet  by  some  form  of  association,  passed  over  to 
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all  the  posterity  of  Adam  and  Eve.  The  Formula  Concc 
says  :  "  The  hereditary  evil  is  that  fault  (culpa)  or  liability 
tus)  whereby  it  comes  that  we  all,  because  of  (propter)  the 
obedience  of  Adam  and  Eve,  are  under  God's  abhorrence, 
are  by  nature  children  of  wrath."  *  The  Apdogy  f  says:  "  ^ 
dispute  that  original  sin  is  not  a  vice  or  corruption  in  the  va 
of  man,  but  only  a  servitude  or  condition  of  mortality,  w 
they,  who  are  propagated  from  Adam,  without  vice  of  their 
but  on  account  of  another's  fault,  inherit.  We,  that  we 
show  that  this  doctrine  displeases  us,  make  mention  of  c( 
piscence,  and  declare  that  a  corrupt  nature  is  bornJ*^  What 
therefore,  may  be  the  relation  of  imputation  to  original 
our  Church  holds  it  to  be  an  impious  opinion,  that  our  m 
and  liability  are  merely  the  results  of  imputation.  The 
mary  point  is,  that  we  do  actually  participate,  in  our  na 
in  the  corruption  wrought  by  the  Fall.  '*  Original  sin  is 
vitiation  of  human  nature  arising  from  the  fall  of  our 
parents,  accidental,  (in  the  theological  sense,)  propagate 
human  conception,  proper  and  real  in  all  men,  whereby 
are  destitute  of  the  power  of  rightly  knowing  and  worshij 
God,  and  are  constantly  impelled  to  sin,  and  exposed  to  et 
death." 

III.  The  Second  Article  of  the  Confession  sets  forth  the 

Time,      ^f  ^^®  operation  of  original  sin,  to  wit,  that  ( 

whde  period  commencing  with  the  Fall  of  Adam 

This  implies : — 

1.  That  man  was  created  holy.  lie  had  original  righteous 
Gen.  i.  2G,  "  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our 
ness."  In  these  words  image  is  not  one  thing,  and  lik 
another,  but  the  word  likeness  drjinrs  the  irord  image, 
image  may  l>e  like  that  of  a  mirror,  a  mere  reflection 
this  imaire  is  one  which  makes  real  likeiiess  or  simili 
The  grand  element  of  the  image  of  God  in  man,  as  cr< 
originally,  is  that  which  conforms  him  to  what  is  most  t 
tially  Godlike  in  God  ;  that  is,  to  His  moral  perfection 
holiness,  purity,  and  truth.  In  a  certain  sense,  the  spiritv 
of  man's   nature,  his  immortality,  his   noble  endowmeu 

*  Page  639.  p.  9.  f  P.  ol.  p.  9. 
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intellect,  affectiou,  and  active  power,  and  his  place  in  creation,  as 
lord  and  ruler  of  the  world,  are  associated  with  and  bound  up 
with  his  bearing  the  image  of  God  ;  hence,  in  Gen.  i.  26,  im- 
mediately after  the  words  '^  Let  us  make  man,'*  we  have  the 
words,  "Z/(;^  him  have  iloiainion^^^  where  "  dominion"  is  not  iden- 
tified with  the  "image,"  as  some  expositors  would  make  it,  but 
is  dependent  on  the  image  and  likeness,  and  is  conditioned  by  it, 
for  the  ground  of  man's  rule  over  the  world  is  not  his  merely 
intellectual  gifts,  in  which  probably  the  devils,  certainly  the 
angels,  surpass  him,  but  the  presumption  and  desire,  on  God's 
part,  of  his  ruling  it  in  righteousness  and  holiness.  His  in- 
tellectual powers  are  but  the  means  by  which  his  moral  powers 
carry  out  their  ends. 

The  image  of  God  is,  preeminently,  then,  man's   original 
holiness  ;  the  conformity  of  his  mind  to  the  mind  of  God  ; 
of  his  will  to  the  will  of  God  ;  in  short,  whatever  is  most  com- 
pletely and  sharply  antithetical  to  original  sin.     Just  what  he 
lost  by  sin,  is  preeminently  what  he  possessed  most  completely 
Jn  the  image  of  God,  and  in  the  original  righteousness,  which 
^aa  its  vital  part.     That  man's  moral  nature  is  that  which 
has  suffered  most  in  the  Fall,  that  his  intellectual  abilities,  and 
his  power  of  outward  rule  over  nature,  are  left  in  comparative 
strength,  is   evidence  that   it   was   in   his  moral   nature   ho 
stood  nearest  to  God.     The  more  glorious  the  image,  the  com- 
pleter was  its  wreck.     That  this  judgment  as  to  the  image  of 
^od  is  correct,  is  shown  by  various  passages  of  Scripture  ;  as, 
Eccl.  vii.  29 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  18  ;  Eph.  iv.  24  ;  Col.  iii.  10. 

2.  That  he  lost  this  righteousness.  From  the  exalted  posi- 
tion nearest  to  God,  he  descended  to  the  degradation  of 
^iserv  and  sin.  In  short,  as  orisjinal  riochteousness  made  him 
'^KG  God  in  that  which  is  most  Godlike,  so  the  Fall  plunged 
'^^^u  into  that  which,  in  its  essence,  is  most  remote  from  God. 
*^^w  nothing  is  so  completely  in  antagonism  to  God  as  sin. 
■^S^^orance  is  the  counterpart  to  divine  knowledge  and  wisdom  ; 
^^akness  to  divine  omnij)0tonee ;  but  sin  is  set  against  the 
^^J*y  heart  and  moral  glory  of  God.  The  ignorant  and  the 
^^Jik  niiiy  be  children  of  God,  and  bear  his  imago,  but  the 
^^^Uul  are  sundered  from  Ilim  by  an  impassable  gulf;  though 
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they  had  the  knowledge  of  an  archangel,  and  a  might  B 
near  that  of  God  as  the  creature's  miglit  can  l)e,  yet  with  sir 
their  image  is  that  of  the  Devil,  and  not  that  of  God. 

3.  That  with  this  loss,  originated  human  sin. 

4.  That  man's  nature  thereby  became  a  sinful  one.  Adar 
remained  in  the  state  to  which  the  original  or  primary  sii 
reduced  him.  All  human  nature  at  the  time  of  the  Fall  wa 
embraced  in  Adam  and  Eve ;  they  were  then  the  human  race 
they  actually  formed  all  human  cre;itures  ;  therefore  of  neces 
sity,  when  Adam  and  Eve  fell,  all  human  nature,  then  existing 
fell ;  all  human  creatures,  actually  existing,  fell  then  as  con 
pletely  as  if  there  had  been  millions  instead  of  two ;  bene 
the  human  race  and  human  nature  fell. 

5.  Lastly,  under  this  thesis  is  asserted  that  original  sin  h« 
continued  in  the  world  from  that  hour  to  the  present. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Confession  speaks  of  the  Fall  o 
A(fam  only  ;  Eve  is  not  mentioned,  though  she  was  first  in  th 
transgression.  Why  at  least  is  not  the  phrase,  ''  Fall  of  ou 
Why  18  A.iam  .^''*'*^  pareuts  /  "  In  this  the  Confession  strictly  fo 
iiion«inentiomd?  lows  thc  Huc  of  Scripturc  representation*.  "B 
one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin  ;  and  ,• 
death  passed  over  \x\)0\\  all  men."  Rom.  v.  12.  In  tl 
Apostle's  sense,  sin  did  not  enter  into  the  world  in  Eve's  tram 
gression  ;  nor  did  death  enter  into  the  vorhl  by  her  sin  ;  i 
most,  sin  and  death  entered  her.  While  she  was  yet  alone  i 
the  transgression,  sin  had  not  yet  entered  the  world,  nor  deat 
by  sin.  What  had  been  possible  for  Adam,  even  as  to  the  re 
toration  of  Eve,  at  this  point,  belongs  iK3rhaps  to  a  sphere  o 
speculation  into  which  it  is  not  wise  to  enter,  but  it  is  certai 
that  the  race  yet  stood  in  Adam.  It  was  yet  in  his  power  t 
save  mankind.  The  prohibition  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  o 
knowledge  was  given  directly  only  to  Adam,  and  took  plac 
before  the  creation  of  Eve,  (Gen.  ii.  17-21.)  It  bound  tl; 
woman,  not  because  God  rei)eated  it  to  her,  but  because  si 
was,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  under  the  same  law  with  h( 
husband.  After  the  Full,  God  says  to  Adam:  "Hast  tM 
eaten  of  the  tree  whereof  [  commanded  thvc  that  thou  shouUh 
not  eat?"  —  but  to  Eve,  while  llis  words  imply  her  gneat  guil 
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Bespeaks  of  no  such  direct  command.  Eve  was  not  co-ordi- 
nate with  Adam,  but  represented  in  him.  She  sinned,  per- 
sonally, in  her  own  personal  act,  but,  in  the  full  sense,  she  fell 
only  when  Adam  fell. 

Adam's  body  was  first  formed  —  the  entrance  of  the  breath 
of  God  made  man,  body  and.  soul.  Eve  was  taken  from 
Adam,  but  this  was  no  new  inbreathing  from  God.  She  was 
the  emanation,  so  to  speak,  of  the  whole  man  —  the  effluence 
of  hid  body  and  soul,  and  the  life  of  the  whole  race  is  that  one 
united  life.  Eve  is  called  the  mother  of  all  living  ;  but  Adam 
is  the  source  of  all  living,  including  Eve.  There  is  then  but  one 
hnraan  life  in  the  world  —  perpetuated  and  extended  through 
the  generations  —  the  emanation  of  the  first  life  —  that  of 
Adam.  Hence  the  race  has  not  fallen  in  Eve  as  well  as  in 
Adam  —  because  her  life  also  was  derivative.  The  one  primal 
life  derived  from  Adam  brings  with  it  the  impress  of  Adam's 
fcllen  nature.  Our  nature  is  his  very  nature  in  emanation,  as 
our  life  of  body  and  soul  is  his  life  in  emanation  —  and  as 
the  very  life  and  nature  are  transmitted,  so  are  the  Fall 
Md  its  penalty  transmitted.  Adam's  life  and  nature  is  the 
^u  qua  non  of  our  life  and  nature  —  Adam's  sin  the  sine  qua 
won  of  our  sin. 

IV.  The  Confession  teaches  that  the  persons   alFccted   by 
<JriginaI  sin  are  all  human  bewgs  born  in  the  course  of  nature. 
This  implies  that,  without  exception,  all  the  children  of  oni 
face,  alike  all  the  children  of  the  most  holy  and  of  the  most 
godless,  have  original  sin.     The  character  of  the  parent  may, 
within  a  certain  limit,  benefit  or  injure  the  innate  tendencies  to 
character  in  the  child  ;  but  character  is  not  nature.  All  human 
beinga  have  the   same  nature.     In   this  '  nature  original   sin 
inheres,  and  all  alike  inherit  it.     With  reference  to  this  inher- 
ited character,  it  is  sometimes  called  hereditary  sin.  In  German 
its  usual  title  is  "  Erbsiinde." 

In  the  doctrine  that  all  men  (onines  homines),  born  in  the 
<«our8e  of  nature,  have  this  sin,  is  implied  the  falseness  of  the 
Koniish  figment,  in  regard  to  the  sinlessness  of  the  mother  of 
our  Lerd.  It  rejects  the  idea  of  the  immaculate  conception  of 
Mary,   which  has   been  estabHshed   in   our  own   time  as   a 
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doctrine  of  the  Romish  Church.  The  doctrine  of  the  imma 
late  conception,  to  wit :  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  conceived  o 
born  without  sin,  had  been  for  centuries  maintained  by  the  Fn 
ciscans,  and  denied  by  the  Dominicans,  but  was  set  forth  i 
thoritatively  by  Pius  IX.  in  1834,  as  a  doctrine  of  tlie  Catho 
Church.*  The  birth  of  Mary  was  a  human  birth,  and  hen< 
hers  was  a  nature  with  the  taint  of  original  sin. 

In  this  thesis,  moreover,  is  implied  the  freedom  of  our  Lo 
from  original  sin,  for  his  birth  was  not  in  the  course  of  natui 
lie  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (Apostles'  Creed,  Ai 
II.) ;  He  was  incarnate  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  the  Virgin  Ma 
(Nicene  Creed,  Art.  III.) ;  and  his  birth  was  divine  and  supc 
natural. 

And  here,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  beautifi 
Scripture -like  reticence  of  our  Confession,  for  while  it  nio 
clearly  either  states  or  implies  that  original  sin  has  been  in  t1 
world  since  Adam's  Fall ;  that  without  that  Fall  it  would  m 
have  been ;  that  our  natural  descent  from  him  actually  is  accor 
panied,  in  every  case,  by  the  inheritance  of  the  moral  natur 
into  which,  so  to  speak,  he  fell,  it  does  not  define  Ao?r,  the* 
KETICALLY,  the  sin  of  Adam  is  related  to  us ;  does  not  tone 
the  question  of  imputation  at  all.  The  Augsburg  Confessio 
sets  forth  the  chief  Articles  of  Faith,  the  Faith  of  the  Chnrc" 
universal,  that  is  of  the  true  Catholic  Church,  but  the  doctrii 
of  impat'itlon^  as  a  theory,  belongs  to  scientific  theology.  Tl 
Augsburg  Confession  presents  the  whole  question,  only  in  ^ 
great  practical  elements,  as  these  in  some  form  or  other  i' 
grasped  by  faith,  and  take  part  in  the  general  belief  of  ^ 
Church. 

We  cannot  recall  a  single  passage,  in  any  of  our  Confessio 
in  which  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  is  alluded  to,  even 
passing,  as  an  Article  of  Faith.  The  Confessions  say  no  mc 
than  that  our  fallen  condition  was  "  through  fhr  (/isohrdicwr 
Afhim^^^  or  "  on  account  qfit^^^  and  expressly  reject  the  idea  th 
^''original  sin   is  derived  to  us  by  imputation  only."f     "  \' 

*  See  Preuss  on  the  '*  Immaculate  Conception,  "  which  has  been  translated  i 
English,  and  Pusey*8  Irenicor. 
f  Formula  ConcordiflB,  675 
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reject,"  suys  the  Formula,  "  and  condemn  that  doctrine 
^vhich  asserts  that  original  sin  is  only  a  liability  and  debt 
derived  to  us,  by  the  fault  of  another,  without  any  cor- 
niption  of  our  own  nature/'  These  exj^ressious,  however,  do 
not  exclude  the  doctrine  of  imputation  in  ever}'  shape.  It  is  a 
question  of  theology,  as  distinguished  from  the  sphere  of  faith 
proper,  and  to  that  it  should  be  referred. 

That  all  men  are  embraced  in  the  operation  of  original  sin, 
is  clearly  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

1.  It  is  taught  in  direct  and  positive  assertion  of  the  univer- 
sality of  original  sin.     Rom.  v.  12, "  Wherefore,  as  by  one  man, 
sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin ;  and  so  death 
passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned."    Afark  in  the 
passage  the  sphere  of  original  sin ;  the  word"  men,"  and  the 
^ord  "all,"  i.  e.  "  all  men."     Death  itself  is  declared  to  be  the 
^oken  and  evidence,  that  all  have   sinned.     The  dominion  of 
®in  is  as  wide  as  the  dominion  of  death,  that  is,  it  is  universal. 
ft  shows  that   the  operation   is   not   limited  to  adults  ;  and 
^nat  there  may  be  no  mistake  in  regard  to  this,  as  if  men 
'^ight  suppose  that  infants  were   regarded  as  exceptions,  it 
®^ys  in  verse  14,  "  death  reigned  .  .  .  even  over  them  that  had 
^ot  sinned   after  the  similitude   of  Adam's   transorression," 
*•  e.  over  infants,  who  had  not  sinned  by  conscious  acts  of 
^I'ansgression,  as  Adam  and  Kve  did  ;   but,  if  infants   come 
^nder  it;  a  fortiori  all  others  must.     It  adds  in  verse  lo,  "for 
|f  through  the  offence  of  one  the  many  be  dead,"  ((ireok,)  and 
^^  verse  18,  "as  by  the  offenceof  one,  judgment  came  upon  all 
''^e/i  to  condemnation,"  and  in  verse  19,  "  as  by  one  man's  dis- 
^l>«dience,  (the)  mani/  were  made  sinners." 

2.  In  the  specification  of  the  classes  embraced  in  this 
^^>^iversal  operation  of  original  sin.  Eph.  ii.  3:  "  AVe  all  were 
Z*^""  nature  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others."  By  "we  all," 
l*^  meant  the  Jewish  Christians.  "  We  Jews  'even  as  others,'  " 
.•  e.  Gentiles.  Jews  and  Gentiles  embrace  mankitid,  and 
^^  even    the  members   of    God's   elect   race   are    subject   to 

*ii8  law,  a  fortiori  the  Gentiles  would  be,  if  there  were  any 
distinction. 

3.  In  the  Scriptural  negation  of  any  limitation  of  the  uni- 
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versality  of  original  sin.     Job  xiv.  4,  "Who  can  bring  a  cleai 
thing  out  of  an  unclean  ?  not  one." 

4.  In  the  exceptional  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  ahne  free 
from  original,  as  well  as  actual  sin,  in  which  is  iniplie^i  tli»t 
all  but  Tie  are  born  in  sin.  "  He  knew  no  sin,"  2  Cor.  v.  21 
was  "without  sin,"  ITeb.  iv.  15.  "Tie  was  holy,  harmless,  rxn 
defiled,  and  separate  from  sinners,"  ib.  vii.  26.  In  all  this  i 
implied  more  than  our  Saviour's  freedom  from  acts  of  sin.  riT 
our  Lord,  and  to  Him  alone  belongs,  among  men,  an  untaintr-  < 
nature  ;  to  every  other  child  of  Adam  pertains  the  curse  '< 
original  sin.  To  the  freedom  of  our  Lord's  nature  from  or  "5 
inal  sin,  it  was  essential  that  his  conception  should  be  of  tr" 
Holy  Ghost,  and  his  birth  onf  of  the  course  of  nature.  They  vr  ^ 
are  not  thus  conceived  and  born  must  have  the  taint  of  or^»- 
inal  sin,  that  is,  as  the  Confession  affirms:  The  whole  ra  ^ 
whose  conception  and  birth  are  in  the  sphere  of  nature,  are  ccr^ 
ceived  and  born  in  sin. 

V.  The  next  thesis  of  the  Confession  pertains  to  the  mode 
perpetuation  of  original  sin. 

It  connects  this  with  the  natural  extension  of  our  race.     IS 
only  are  human  teinijs  born  with  it,  but  it  oriscinat — 
with    their  natural    life,   and    before    their    natur*** 
birth  ;  and   hence,  with  reference   to  each    human   l>eing, 
comes  to  be  called  "oriccinal  sin."     It  is  the  sin  which  is  ^ 
mysteriously  original  with  man.    Its  origin,  and  our  origin,  a  "^ 
simultaneous.  It  is  originated  when  man  is  originated,  and  W^ 
cause  he  is  originated,  and  by  his  origination.  Hence,  the  tert^^ 
oriijinal^  winch  has  been  objected  to  in  the  statement  of  tb<? 
doctrine,  is  more  expressive  and  accurate  than  any  that  couW 
be  substituted  for  it.     The  great  point  in  this  thesis,  is  that  sin 
passes  into  the  life  of  the  race,  not  by  imitation,  as  the  Pela- 
gians contend,  but  by  hereditary  congenital  transmission,  ami 
that  this  propagation  is  its  natural  source. 

Over  against  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  and  other  speculators, 
who  maintain  that :  "  the  progeny  of  Adam  do  not  derive 
their  corruption  vnfnrnUjf  from  him,  but  that  corruption  de- 
pends upon  the  ordination  of  God,"  (see  Calvin,  on  Gen.  iii.  6,) 
the  Augsburg  Confession  distinctly  connects  original  sin  with 
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the  natural  process  of  descent,  ^^  secundum  naturam^^^  i.  e.  with 
Dataral  propagation,  and  natural  birth ;  and  such  is  the  clear 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.     Ps.  li.  5,  "Behold!  I  was 
shapen  in  iniquity."    See  Gen.  v.  1  .&  3 :    in   the  first  verse 
^e  have,  "  in  the  likeness  of  God  made  he  him  ; "  and  in  the 
third  verse  this  antithesis^  "  and  Adam  begat  a  son,  after  his 
^^iiage."    So  our  Lord  Jesus  says,  (John  iii.  6,)"  That  which  is 
^'*n\  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  born  of  the  spirit  is 
spirit."    Eph.  ii.  3, "  We  all  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath," 
^^ati3,asTyndale,  Cranmer,  and  others  say,  "  were  natural  chil- 
^  •'en  of  wrath."  The  sin  of  Adam  is  so  related  to  the  condition 
^^    the  race,  that  by  and  because  of  our  natural  descent  from 
^  5  m,  sin  and  its  penalty  passes  over  to  us.     Rom.  v.  12,  "  By 
^^^eman  sin  entered  the  world." 

VI.  Next  the  great  fact  is  asserted,  That  all  human  beings 
^^^*^  conceived  and  born  in  sin  and  with  sin,  —  "Na- 
^'^^^antur  cum  peccato,"  "In  Siinden  empfangen  und 
^Ijoren  werden." 

This  fact  can  be  mentally  separated  from  the  particular  theory 

^n  which  it  rests.     Even  Pagans  have  acknowledged  the 

ct.    And  those  whose  theory  seemed  irreconcilable  with  it, 

xid  those  who  have  even  denied  it  in  downright  terms,  have 

^n  forced  virtually  to  concede  it.     All  the  refinement  in 

t:  ^rms,  in  philosophy,  in  the  mode  of  statement  or  of  argument, 

"kias  not  been  able  to  conceal  the  fact,  that  m,  with^  and  under 

^^T  human  nature,  there  lies  something  evil ;  foreign  to  the 

^rigiual  condition  of  man  ;  foreign  to  the  divine  ideal,  and  to 

^<in'sown  better  ideal;  something  derived  from  parent  to  child, 

Producing  misery,  death,  and  despair ;  something  that  is  the 

P^Wer  of  all  sinful  results,  aiid  the  seed  of  all  sinful  growths. 

The  Scripture  testimony  to  this  great  fact  is  very  explicit. 
'*^u.  viii.  21,  "  The  imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his 
J^^vith,"  i.  e.  inclusively  in  his  youth  and  ever  after.  Gen.  vi. 
-^  *'Qod  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man,"  etc.,  "  was  only  evil 
yntinually.''  (Heb.  lit. "  evil  all  the  day;  "  margin  — "  The  whole 
^^^agination.")  The  Hebrew  word  signifies  not  only  the  imag- 
ination, but  also  the  purposes  and  desires. 

The  actual  condition  of  the  race  is  depicted  in  the  14th  Ps., 

25 
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vs.  1,  2,  3,  "  They  are  corrupt,  they  have  done  abominablff^ 
works,  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,"  (an  absolute  negatioitjj 
"  The  Lord  looked  down  from  heaven  upon  the  children  rf 
men,  to  see  if  there  were  any  that  did  underst-and,  and  seek 
God.  They  are  all  gone  aside,  they  are  altogether  become 
filthy,  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no  not  one."  St  Pad 
quotes  these  words  as  of  universal  application,  covering  Jews 
as  well  as  Gentiles,  and  although  the  Psalmist  makes  exception 
of  God's  people,  yet  the  exceptions  are  made  by  grace,  and  do 
but  confirm  the  rule.  So  in  Job  xv.  14,  "  What  is  man  that 
he  should  be  clean  ?  and  he  which  is  bom  of  a  woman,  that  he 
should  be  righteous."  So  Jer.  xvii.  9,  "  The  heart  is  deceitful 
above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked ;  who  can  know  it?" 

An  absolute  identity  of  result  in  all  men  in  fact  implies  the 
existence  of  a  common  cause  of  that  result.    If  all  men,  always 
from  earliest  infancy  to  extremest  old  age,  everywhere,  under 
all  diversities  of  race,  education,  and  outward  circumstances,  in 
short,  of  everything  in  which  they  can  differ,  are  sinful,  then 
must  the  root  of  sin  be,  not  in  any  one  thing,  nor  in  all  things 
in  which  they  differ,  but  in  the  thing  or  things  which  they 
have  in  common.     But  the  sole  things  which  men  have  in 
common,  are  their  human  nature,  and  their  common  original 
inborn  moral  condition.     In  one  of  these  must  lie  the  spring 
of  universal  sinfulness ;  but  it  cannot  lie  in  their  nature  aa 
such  ;  for  nature  as  such  is  the  work  of  God,  and  cannot  there- 
fore  be  sinful.     Sin  is  the  perversion  of  nature,  the  uucreating^ 
as  it  were,  of  what  God  has  created,  a  marring  of  His  work.   I*' 
must  lie  then  in  man's  moral  comUtvm^  as  fallen  and  inheritiw^ 
original  sin.    The  great  acknowledged /a<*^<s  in  the  case  then  ar^ 
lofficallv  and  necessarilv  connected  with  the  theory  of  ori^na^ 
sin  which  is  maintained  in  the  Confession. 

YII.  The  resn'ti  or  revelations  of  the  workings  of  this  orig-^ 
inal  sin  are,  tirstj  privative  or  negative,  and  second^  positive. 
8eTrathTb««is.  i-  Pf'if'ffi^'^  or  negative  showing  itself  in  what  we 
Tk^rrcoiu.  havo  lost ;  we  are  icithoid  fear,  without  trust,  *•  sine 
metu,  sine  fiducia."  ii :  Posititre  in  what  we  have,  ""^  cum  concu- 
piscentia,  icith  concupiscence." 

i :  I.  Privaticdy  or  negaiitxiy  original  sin  shows  itself,  first 
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in  this,  that  all  human  beings  are  born  without  the/^ar  of  God. 
Conf.  "Sinemetu  Dei;"  "Keine  wahre  Gottesfurcht  haben." 
This  means  not  only  that  an  infant  does  not  and  cannot  con- 
sciously fear  God,  but  that  there  is  in  it  a  lack  of  anything 
which  can  potentially,  or  through  any  process  of  self-develop- 
ment or  of  natural  education,  exercise  sack  a  fear  of  God  as  He 
demands  of  the  creature.  We  can  by  nature  have  a  false  fear, 
or  an  instinctive  fear  of  God,  but  not  a  true  fear,  hence  the 
emphasis  of  the  German  of  the  Confession,  "  Keine  wdhre^^ 
^^mtnie  fear." 

2.  A  second  element  of  the  privative  resvlt  is,  that  they  are 
born  without  trxtst  in  God,  without/a?YA  in  Tlim  or  lor^e  for  Tlim. 
In  the  fear  of  God  there  is  a  just  contemplation  of  His  natural 
attributes,  and  that  reverential  awe  which  inspires  the  spirit  of 
obedience.  In  trust,  faith,  and  love,  there  is  a  contemplation 
of  His  moral  attributes,  drawing  the  heart  to  Him.  Xeither 
our  just  fears,  nor  our  just  hopes  toward  God,  are  left  un- 
touched by  original  sin.  Conf.,  '*Sine  fiducia  erga  Deum;" 
"Keinen  wahrenGlaubenanGott,  keine  wahre  Gottesliebe." 

There  is  innate  in  a  child,  before  conscious  exercise,  a  poten- 
tial, true  trust,  faith,  and  love,  toward  its  mother,  and  that  trust 
unfolds  itself  out  of  the  potential  into  the  actual.     Before  a 
child's  first  act  of  love  toward  its  mother,  there  must   be  a 
power  of  loving,  and  that  power  of  loving  must  exercise  itself. 
There  must  be  something  in  a  child  that  ran  love  before  it  does 
love,  and  that  something  is  born  with  the  child.     In  other 
words,  a  child  may  be  said,  with  reference  to  this  innate  power, 
to  be  born  with  trust  toward  its  mother.     But  it  lacks  in  its 
nature  that  which  would  enable  it  to  exercise  a  true  trust  in 
God,  such  as  He  demands.     Man  may  by  nature  have  a  fiilse 
trust  in  God,  or  an  intellectual  and  natural  trust,  but  nol  that 
higher  and  true  trust  which  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  God's 
nature  and  His  holy  law.     In  order  to  this,  grace  must  impart 
something  with  which  we  are  not  born. 

The  Roman  Catholic  theologians,  in  their  confutation  of  the 
Aagsbnrg  Confession,  say  that  the  statement  in  this  article  in 
regard  to  original  sin  is  to  be  utterly  rejected,  since  it  is  mani- 
fest to  every  Christian  that  to  be  without  the  fear  of  God,  and 
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without  trust  toward  God,  is  rather  the  actual  fault  of  tbi 
adult  than  the  fault  of  a  new-horn  infant,  which  is  destitnto 
of  the  use  of  reason,  as  the  Lord  says  to  Moses,  Deut.  i.  89,1 
**  Your  children,  which  in  that  day  had  no  knowledge hetweea 
good  and  evil."  Melanchthon,  in  the  Apology,  replied  by 
referring  to  the  German  form  of  the  Confession,  which  bringi 
out  more  clearly  than  does  the  Latin,  that  it  is  not  the  act, 
hut  the  power  of  fearing  God  and  trusting  in  Him,  which  ii 
referred  to,  or  as  Melanchthon  expresses  it,  not  the  act  only, 
hut  the  gift  and  power  of  doing  these  things.  The  Apology 
is  the  best  commentary  on  the  disputed  parts  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  as  well  as  an  able  defence  of  them. 

ii.  The  pn^ifire  result  is  that  they  are  born  with  ronrnf^- 
Cf-nrr^  that  is,  that  from  their  birth  they  are  all  full  of  evil  de- 
sire and  evil  propensity.  The  Confession  says,  "  Et  cum  concu- 
piscentia."     German:  "  Dass  sie  alle  von  Mutterleibe  an  voller 
biiser  Lust  und  Neigung  sind."  The  term  concupiscence  is  a  JTe^ 
Test,  term,  Rom.  vii.  7,  8,  "  I  had  not  knowm  ^t^^^f  (margin,* of 
concupiscence')"  etc.,  "  wrought  in  me  all  manner  of  corn'iipi^ 
('C)H't\''  So  Col.  iii.  5,  "  Mortify  therefore  your  members  wbich 
are  upon  the  earth  ;  fornication,  uncleanness,  inordinate  affec- 
tion, r?vV  roncnpiS'"nv'e^  and  covetousness,  which  is  idolatry. 
1.  Thess.  iv.  5,  "  Xot  in  the  lust  of  ronmpisccnrcJ*^    The  Greek 
word  which  it  translates,  and  wdiich  is  used  in  a  number  of 
places  where  it  is  not  translated  concupiscence,  has  the  general 
meaning  of  earnest  and  intense  desire.     Thus   our  Saviour. 
Luke  xxii.  15,  says,  *'  AVith  desire  (epithumia)  I  have  desires 
(epithumeo)  to   eat   this  passover  w^ith  you  before  I  suffer. 
St.  Taul  says,  (Phil.i.  23,)  "  Having  a  desire  (epithumia)  to  de- 
part ;  "  1  Tliess.  ii.  17,  "  Endeavoured  with  great  r/rarr."  These 
are  the  only  cases,  three  out  of  thirty-seven,  in  which  the  woni 
epithumia  is   used  without   implying    something    inordinate 
and  sinful.     The  natural  epithumia  of  an  unsanctified  nature 
is  always  inordinate,  carnal,  sensual,  impure:  it  is  desire, lu-^' 
concuijisccnce.     The  word  is  also  applied  by  metonymy  to  o^ 
jects  which  kindle  such  desires.    Every  epithumia  except  th^ 
of  our  Lord,  and  of  the  natures  conformed  to  His  nature,  ^ 
represented  as  sinful.     In  the  passage  in  Romans  vii.  7,  8,coi^ 
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cupiscence  is  represented  as  the  motive  power  in  covetousness. 
InCoLiii.  5,  it  is  distinguished  from  inordinate  atfection  and 
cr)vetou8ne88,  to  which  it  is  related  as  the  root  to  the  tree,  or  as 
the  trunk  to  the  branches.  In  1  Thess.  iv.  5,  the  '^  lust  of  con- 
eupiseeuce"  is  mentioned,  that  is,  the  lust  or  positive  desire  gen- 
erated by  the  evil  propensity  inherent  in  our  own  nature  ;  that 
is,  the  actual  evil  desire  by  the  original  evil  desire,  or  concupis- 
cence ;  sin  by  sin  ;  sin  the  offspring  by  sin  the  parent,  the  actual 
sin  of  our  character  being  related  to  the  original  sin  of  our  nature, 
as  child  to  mother.  The  Pelagianiziug  Romanist  says.  Lust,  or 
eoncupiscence,  brings  forth  sin,  therefore  it  cannot  be  sin,  be- 
cause the  mother  cannot  be  the  child.  We  reply.  Concupis- 
cence brings  forth  sin,  therefore  it  must  be  sin,  because  child  and 
niother  must  have  the  same  nature.  The  grand  sophism  of 
I^elagianisra  is  the  assumption  that  sin  is  confined  to  acts,  that 
gtiilty  a^ts  can  be  the  product  of  innocent  condition^  that  the 
^.ff^d  can  be  sinful,  yet  the  caxise  free  from  sin  —  that  the  un- 
<2lean  can  be  brought  forth  from  the  clean. 

The  word  concupiscence,  therefore,  as  the  representative  of 
^pithumia  in  its  evil  sense,  very  proj)erly  designates  that  moral 
condition  which  is  antecedent  to  positive  and  conscious  moral 
^cts.  It  is  the  first  phenomenon  of  personality  in  morals,  and 
^0  better  practical  definition  can  be  given  of  it,  than  the  simple 
^neof  our  Confession.  It  is  "  evil  desire"  and  "evil  propen- 
sity," "  bose  Lust  und  Neigung." 

The  grand  idea  here  lies  in  this,  that  sin  is  in  us  potentially/ 
^fore  it  comes  to  the  act ;  that  the  moral  nature  of  the  ivfant  is 
^n  with  it  J  and  does  not  originate  in,  nor  date  its  origin  from, 
*^iy  conscious  movement  of  the  infant's  will,  any  purpose  of 
Its  heart,  any  act  of  its  hands  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
general  character  of  that  movement,  purpose,  and  act  of  will, 
"<^rt,  and  hand,  apart  from  Divine  gracCj  is  inevitably  con- 
''itioned  as  actually  sinful^  and  that  this  actual  sinfulness  is 
"merely  on  the  one  side  the  result  and  token  of  a  defect,  and  on 
|he  other  the  positive  exhibition  of  an  evil  tendency  already 
^^  being,  from  the  time  of  the  origin  of  the  human  nature  of 
J^he  child.  Hence,  in  a  new  sense,  this  sin  may  be  called  orig- 
**ih1.    It  is  that  in  which  all  other  sins  in  some  sense  take  their 
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origin.     It  throws  its  life  into  them  ;  without  it  they 
not  be  ;  it  is  not  only  original,  it  is  also  the  originating  i 
that  sin  which  gives  the  original  to  all  others. 

Negatively^  then,  original  sin  is  the  lack  of  original 
eousness,  that  is,  of  the  righteousness  which  man  orig 
liad  as  God's  creature,  bearing  His  image,  and  is  the  \ 
uation  morally  of  original  unrighteousness,  that  is,  of  th 
righteousness  which  fallen  man,  as  fallen,  originally 
Positively^  original  sin  is  evil  desire  and  propensity,  first 
iug  potentially  and  semiually,  so  to  speak,  the  power 
sinful  results,  and  the  seed  of  all  sinful  growths ;  and  th 
vealing  itself  invariably  and  necessarily  in  conscious  and  \ 
sin,  if  not  checked  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

iii.  As  we  have  by  nature  no  true  fear  of  God,  no  tru< 
of  God,  no  true  faith  in  God,  so  neither  can  we  get  the 
nature.  Conf.,  "  Keinen  von  Natur  haben  konnen."  Or 
sin  is  not  only  retrospective,  looking  back  to  the  origin  ( 
race,  but  it  is  prospective,  covering  the  future  as  it  covei 
past,  a  pall  upon  the  face  of  the  nations.  In  the  sphc 
nature  it  renders  our  condition  utterly  hopeless.  A 
may  by  nature  have  a  weak  body,  a  feeble  constit 
an  imperfection  of  speech,  but  in  nature  he  may  find 
for  them  all.  Strength  may  come  by  natural  exercis 
eucy  by  repeated  eftbrts,  but  there  is  no  power  in  m 
his  reason  or  in  his  will,  none  in  education,  none  i 
whole  store  of  the  visible,  or  intellectual,  or  moral  world, 
can  repair  this  fatal  defect,  and  render  him  God's  rev 
loving,  and  trusting  child.  There  is  no  surf-beaten  8h< 
which  man  may  go  forth  and  train  himself  amid  its  thi 
and  its  whispers,  to  speak  in  true  faith  and  love  into  tl 
of  God  words  which  may  remove  Ilis  righteous  disapj 
of  our  sinful  and  sinning  nature.  In  other  words,  in  the  i 
of  nature,  original  sin  leaves  us  in  utter  and  hopeless 
Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God  ;  without  h< 
no  man  shall  see  the  Lord ;  and  by  nature  we  are  destiti 
faith  and  holiness  potentially.  In  our  conscious,  raon 
there  can  be  no  development  of  them  actually.  We  n 
have,  nor  can  have  them,  unless  something  not  of  us,  u 
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nature,  supervenes.  "  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  Ilira : 
neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  dis- 
cerned." 1  Cor.  ii.  14. 

VIII.  The  essence  of  original  sin  involves  that  this  disease  or 
vice  of  origin  is  truly  sin.     Conf.  Latin :  "  Quod-     gj^j^^j^  ^^,^ 
que  hie  morbus  sen  vitium  originis  vere  sit  pecca-  original  sin  u 
turn."  German :  "  Dass  auch  dieselbige  angeborene  '"*  ^  *  °* 
Seuche  und  Erbsiinde  wahrhaftiglich  Siinde  sei." 

The  application  of  a  particular  name  to  a  thing  raises  the 
question,  ^r*^,  whether  that  name  has  more  than  ^^  th«  name, 
one  sense,  and  secomlly^  if  it  have,  in  what  sense  ^y  ^'*»*<^*»  ^^f***- 
It  ]s  applied  in  the  particular  case  under  con-  nated  in  uie  con- 
Bideration.  Is  the  name  to  be  taken  literally  or  ^*'*'**°' 
figuratively  ? 

The  following  names  are  applied  to  original  sin  in  the  Augs- 
burg Confessioii :  In  the  Latin,  "  vithim^  morbus^  peccatuirC^ ;  in 
the  German, "  Seuche  "  and  ^^Siinde."  As  these  names  have  been 
roost  carefully  employed,  we  must  weigh  them  to  realize  their 
full  force,  and  to  reach  with  precision  the  doctrine  which  they 
are  designed  to  convey. 

These  terms  may  be  classified  thus : 

1.  The  terms  that  are  used  metaphorically,  or  by  adapta- 
tion. 2.  The  terms  used  literally.  To  the  first  of  these  belong 
"vitium,"  and  "  morbus,"  and  "  Seuche" ;  to  the  second,  "  pec- 
catum"  and  "  Sunde." 

I.  Morbus.     The  word  "  morbus"  is  nowhere  used  in  the 
Vulgate.    The  word  used  where  we  might  anticipate  "  morbus" 
i« usually  "languor,"  and  sometimes  "tegritudo."    Morbus  is 
^Icfined  by  lexicographers  as  a  "  sickness,  disease,  evil  affec- 
tion of  body  contrary  to  nature."    Original  Sin  as  "  morbus  " 
^^>  in  general,  sickness  in  spirit,  analogous  to  disease  in  body. 
^^^  metaphorical   transfer  is  very  easy  and   obvious.     The 
Y^nfession  does  not  at  all  mean  that  original  sin  is  literally  a 
Sickness  or  morbus.     The  Apology,*  with  just  severity,  char- 
"^^rizes  the  scholastic  absurdities :  "  Of  the  fomenting  incli- 
^tion  (femes)  —  they  maintain  that  it  is  a  quality  of  body, 

*  79,  7. 
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and  inquire  wlictlier  it  came  by  contagion  of  the  apple,  or  fr 
the  breath  of  tlie  serpent?  and  whether  medicines  make 
worse  ?  " 

II.  ViTiUM.  The  word  vitium  is  used  in  the  Vulgate  f 
times.  It  has  the  sense,  "  fault"  of  a  bodily  kind,  even 
animals  ;  "  moral  fault,  vice,"  as  in  Job  xx.  11 :  ''  Sin  of  1 
youth."  Vulgate,  "vices  of  his  youth."  Gal.  v.  24:  '-T 
flesh  with  the  affections  (margin  '  or  passions  ')  and  lust: 
Kheinis'  transl.  of  Vulg., "  vices  and  concupiscences."  With  t 
Vulgate  agrees  in  general  the  classic  usage  of  the  word  vitiu 

III.  The  distinction  between  morbus  and  vitium.  T 
use  of  these  two  words  in  the  Ci^nfession  is  not  tautologies 
but  in  the  highest  degree  delicate  and  discriminating.  Th« 
are  not  synonyms,  but  are  used  not  only  to  convey  a  differe 
idea,  but  with  a  certain  degree  of  antithesis.  Cicero,  in  tl 
Tusculan  Questions,  Book  4,  says,  "  Morbus  is  the  corniptic 
of  the  whole  body,  such  as  is  fever  for  example ;  vitium 
Avhen  the  parts  of  the  body  are  at  variance  among  theniselvc 
from  which  results  pravity  of  the  members,  distortion,  deforr 
ity."  So  Nonius  says,  "  Vitium  is  an  abiding  impediniei 
of  the  body,  such  as  blindness,  lameness,  unsoundness." 

Morbus  in  German  would  be  ''  Krankhcit."  Vitium  wou 
be  "  Fehler."  The  one  term  may  be  said  to  be  derived  fro 
iniedidne^  the  other  from  surgery. 

Morbus,  in  a  theological  sense,  is  moral  sickness,  disease, ' 
plague  ;  vitium  is  moral  vice,  fault,  or  defect,  maiming,  niu 
lation,  or  distortion. 

IV.  There  is  a  correspondence  therefore  between  the  t 
names  vitium  and  morbus,  and  the  two  parts  of  the  detiniti 
of  original  sin :  a.  Vitium  corresponds  witft  the  negat 
part  of  the  definition.  Original  sin  as  a  defect  of  origii 
righteousness,  the  mutilation  of  the  moral  man,  the  lack 
something  essential  to  his  moral  perfection,  is  vitium.  L  M< 
BUS  corresponds  with  the  positive  part  of  the  definition.  Or 
inal  sin  as  the  presence  of  a  corrupting  element  infecting  t 
moral  man,  the  indwelling  of  a  pervading  and  positive  e' 
added  to  his  constitution,  is  morbus. 

In  a  word,  the  vitium  takes  away  the  good,  the  raorb 
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onnga    ^^  the  bad.     The  vitium  is  the  lack  of  the  true  fear 
atid^T^Ust,  the  morbus  is  the  concupiscence. 

V.  Seuche.     The  word  Seuche  does  not  translate  either 
morbus  or  vitium.    Its  Latin  equivalent  would  be  *'  lues,"  and 
it  18  one  of  the  most  generic  words  in  German  to  express  sick- 
ness.   Its  proper  English  equivalent  is  plague,  and  it  is  related 
to  pestilence  and  to  disease    as  genus  is  related  to   species, 
leather  uses  the  word  "Seuche"  thirteen  times  in  the  Xew 
Testament.      Once  he  translates   by  it   the  word  noseeina^  in 
John  V.  4,  the  only  place  at  which  it  occurs.     In  the  twelve 
other  cases  he  uses  it  to  translate  "  nosos,"  which  is  the  syn- 
onym of  "  noseema,"   and  is   translated    in   the    authorized 
version  by  the  word  "  sickness"  five  times,  "  disease"  six  times, 
"infirmity"  once.     In  the  Now  Testament  the  word  "  nosos  " 
^s  Used  literally  for  bodily  disease,  except,  perhaps,  iu  Matt, 
^u,  17,  ''  He  bare  our  sicknesses,"  where  it  has  been  taken, 
though    without   necessity,  metaphorically  for    pain,  sorrow, 
^^'U  of  a  spiritual  kind.     In  the  Old  Testament,  Luther  uses 
"•^euche,"  first,  to  translate  "  Madveh,"  in  the  only  two  places  in 
^hich  that  word  occurs,  Deut.  vii.  15,  and  xxviii.  60,  where  it 
°^^ans  literally"  disease,"  and  in  the  first  of  which  the  Septua- 
glut  renders  it  '*  nosos."     Secondly,  Luther  uses  it  to  translate 
"Quehtev,"  Psalm  cli.  6.  Authorized  Version,"  the  destruction 
^'l^ich  wasteth  at  noon-day,"  but  Coverdale,  Cranmer,  and  the 
•liturgy  Version  of  the  Church  of  England,  following  Luther, 
translate  it  "  sickness,"  and  the  Genevan,  and,  among  recent 
translators,    Noyes,    "plague,"    and    Ainsworth,    "stinging 

The  metaphorical  idea  of  sickness  is  found  in  the  Old  Testa- 
^^Gt,  as  Ilosea,  v.  13, "  Ephraim  saw  his  sickness,"  i.  e.  his  polit- 
ical weakness  and  wretchedness.  Psalm  ciii.  3,  "  Who  healeth 
^11  thy  diseases,"  seems  to  be  used  metaphorically  for  spiritual 
^^sorders  in  accordance  with  the  parallelism  of  the  first  part, 
'  Who  forgiveth  all   thine  iniquities."       So   Psalm   xli.   4, 
'Heal  my  soul ;  for  I  have  sinned  against  thee."     There  sin  is 
represented  as  the  disease  of  the  soul,  God   as  a   physician, 
grace  as  healing.     The  word  "  holiness"  is  only  another  way 
^f  pronouncing  the  word  "  wholeness."     So  Isa.  vi.  10,  "  And 
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ecmvert  and  be  healed/'  that  is,  be  healed  of  sin,  which  i^  ^ 


disease  of  the  soul.    The  Chaldee  Paraphrase  and  the  Sy 
render:  "  and  he  forgiven" 

The  metaphorical  transfer  of  the  idea  of  disease  and  f^^ 
to  express  moral  condition  is  so  obvious,  that  we  find  it  ix*    . 
cultivated  languages.    Cicero  says,  "  As  in  the  body  ther*  ^ 
disease,  sickness,  and  fault,  so  is  there  in  the  soul." 

We  have  this  triple  parallel  therefore : 
body,  health,  sickne^^^ 

mind,  sanity,  inaanit^» 

spirit,  holiness,  sin. 

The  analogies  between  morbus,  disease  and  sin  are  very  m»^/' 

AooiogiM   be-      ^-  ^lorbus  is  in  conflict  with  the  original  f^^' 

twMDMurbiMaDdfection  of  body   with  which  man   was   creat^^^ 

''"    '"'       the  original  rightness  or  wholeness  of  body. 

2.  Morbus  is  a  potency  before  it  is  revealed  as  a  fact. 

8.  Morbus  in  its  tendency  is  toward  death.    The  slighte^^ 
morbus  developed  to  the  last  degree  would  destroy  the  body* 
There  is  no  morbus  so  slight  that  it  has  not  brought  death. 
Strike  out  two  letters,  and  morbus,  "  disease,"  becomes  mors, 
**  death." 

4  Morbus  is  common  to  the  whole  race.  Cicero,  in  the  Tus- 
culan  Questions,  325,  translates  from  Euripides  this  sentence, 
"  Mortalis  nemo  est  quem  non  attingit  dolor  morbusque," 
"  There  is  not  one  of  our  race  untouched  by  pain  and  disease." 

5.  Morbus  is  the  spring  of  pain,  grief,  and  misery  to  the 
body. 

6.  Morbus  rests  on  an  inborn  tendency  of  the  body.  It 
could  not  touch  the  body  of  a  sinless  being  without  his  per- 
mission. Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  could  only  endure  it  by  the 
act  of  His  own  will. 

7.  Morbus  is  primarily  in  the  world,  not  because  we  sinned, 
but  because  Adam  sinned  ;  he  is  the  spring  of  original  morbus, 
as  he  is  of  original  peccatum. 

8.  Morluis  depraves  and  corrupts  the  substance  of  the  body, 
but  is  not  itself  substance ;  it  is  not  a  creature  of  Qod,  but  a 
defect  in,  and  vitiation  of,  that  which  He  created.  The  body 
is  His  work,  morbus  the  result  of  sin. 
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9.  Xlorbus  is  negatively  the  antithesis  to  health,  the  absence 

of  health  ;  and  secondly,  in  consequence  of  that  lack,  that  which 

was  originally  useful  and  pleasant  becomes  raorbid  and  works 

misery.    Take,  for  example,  a  healthy  tooth  ;  everything  in  it 

"  f     ismeaDt  for  use,  and  is  promotive  of  comfort.     Take  away  its 

-1     healthy  state,  and  although  no  new  thing  is  created,  there  is 

'     misery  and  uselessness  in  place  of  its  former  healthy  condition  ; 

I      there  is  positive  pain  there. 

'■  10.  Morbus  is  real  morbus,  yerh  morbus,  before  it  comes  to 
f  syniptom.  A  man  is  sick  before  he  shows  himself  sick,  and  he 
I  shows  himself  sick  because  he  is  sick.  lie  may  be  sick  for  a 
tinie,  and  neither  he  nor  others  be  aware  of  it.  The  symptom 
18  not  the  morbus,  nor  the  cause  of  it,  but  the  result,  the  eftect, 
the  revelation  of  the  morbus.  The  fever  is  before  the  fever- 
heat  ;  the  small-pox  before  the  pustule ;  the  obstruction  of  the 
pores  before  the  cough  ;  there  is  morbus  originis  in  the  body 
hefore  there  is  morbus  manifestus  in  it. 

11.  Morbus  may  be  wholly  independent  of  any  act  of  ours. 
We  may  have  morbus  because  our  neighbor  has  it.     A  child 
may  have  it  because  the  father  has  it,  or  the  father  may  con- 
tract it  from  the  child.     One  has  typhoid-fever  or  small-pox, 
and  another  takes  it  from  him.     There  is  endemic  morbus,  epi- 
demic morbus,  contagious  morbus,  infectious  morbus.     With 
the  mystery  of  disease  staring  us  in  the  face  in  the  physical 
world,  it  becomes  us  to  be  humble  and  reverent  in  regard  to 
God's  teachings  in  reference  to  the  mystery  of  Ilis  permission 
of  hereditary  sin  in  the  moral  world. 

1 2.  Morbus,  not  only  as  a  generic  tendency,  but  in  specific 
Bhape,  may  be  liereditary.  There  is  an  Erb-seuche  as  well  as 
an  Erbsunde.  When  the  skeptic  shall  thoroughly  sound  the 
mystery  of  that  arrangement  of  Providence  by  which  the  child 
of  consumptive  parents  may  be  born  not  only  with  a  tendency 
to  consumption,  but  with  actual  consumption,  then  may  he 
with  more  show  of  reason  ask  us  to  sound  for  him  the  fathom- 
less depths  of  the  Divine  permission  of  hereditary  sin  in  our 
world. 

13.  Morbus  in  some  forms  defies  all  the  curative  powers  of 
nature  and  of  art.     Men  will  be  so  sick  as  to  die,  despite  all 
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original  oMftvgifA  of  thfr  constitution,  all   rrjedicine?.  ill  il 
phy»?idan»i, 

14,  VVhat4;v^fr  \t^  the  |>liik;s^>phy  of  niorbus.  tLe  ffr^eiiiacti 
are  indiHpijtaMe.  Men  njay  wrangle  as  to  Low  and  why  his, 
hut  they  cannot  deny  that  it  is.  The'  may  beliere  that  they 
relieve  difficult  icH  hy  abandoning  the  old  phraseology  and  coin- 
\u^  new  ;  hut  all  the  ref^ources  of  language  leave  the  facts  and 
the  difn<  ulticH  Kulmtantially  where  they  were.  The  medical 
iheoriHtH  have  new  nanicrf,  new  theories,  new  medicines,  bat 
men  liave  continued  to  die,  and  will  continue  to  die.  The  theo- 
logical charlatan  may  try  a  new  nomenclature,  and  assiiil  with 
Mtigjip-  and  roHe-water  what  the  old  doctors  treated  witb  tbe 
moHt.  jKitcnt,  nHMrudneK,  hut  sin  will  reveal  itself  in  the  world 
with  the  old  HigiiH  of  virulence,  and,  trifled  with,  will  work 
dcat  h. 

IT),  \\i\  who  luiH  false  views  of  morbus,  is  not  likely  to  obtain 
a  thorough  cut'o  of  it.  liis  determination  to  call  a  plague- 
boil  a  pim|)le,  will  not  make  it  a  pimple;  tubercular  cousuinp- 
ti(Mi  in  n(>l.  a  trilling  cough,  nor  a  cancer  a  corn,  because  men 
nniy  think  them  nuch.  We  can  neither  think  facts  out  of 
Inking,  nor  into  being. 

ir».  Morbus  is  ordinarily  relieved  by  means.  Sickness  can- 
not heal  ilselt',  nor  is  it  onlinarily  healed  by  miracle. 

17.  The  wrong  remedy  will  not  cure  morbus,  however  Bin- 
con*  the  misguided  physician  may  be  in  recommending  it, a"^ 
the  deluded  patietil  in  using  it.     It  is  the  dream  of  a  Ration- 
alism close  upon   Oeism,  that  ern>r  is  practically  as  good  a* 
trutlu  it' a  nnui  heart ilv  U^lieves  it  to  In?  the  truth;  that  vou^*^^ 
suKstituie  arsenic  for  salt  with  satetv,  if  vou  believe  it  to  ^* 
Sidt,     The  kincdoni  of  nature  and  of  irrace  are  both  under  1^^^' 
Things  will  In*  done  after  CUnrs  orvlinan^'e,  or  they  will  not 
done  at  all. 

,,  ,         .  The  analosries  K^rweon   Vitium   and   Qri2^»^^ 

t^x^w^.imMt*>x>i    Sin  are  also  many  and  obvious. 

I,   \  Huun  IS  universal!,     hverv  U>iv  has   ^>t^ 

m  m 

dotVvt.  Thnis^'^a  ^T^iny  s  Kpisties  S.  -J-J  was  wont  to  s*^ 
**ijui  vitia  doit,  homim^s  vvlit/'  ••Who  hates  faults^  hdi:es  ^ 
mai\kiud." 
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2.  Vitium  in  some  of  its  forms  is,  as  Nonius  sajs, "  perpetna 
et  insanabilis  atque  irrevocabilis  causa,"  "  a  cause  which 
works  always,  beyond  healing  and  beyond  revoke." 

3,  and  last.  Vitium  is  privative,  yet  the  privation  is  pro- 
ductive of  positive  misery.  Blindness  is  not  a  thing,  but  the 
want  of  a  thing.  When  the  first  blindness  took  place,  there 
was  no  creation  of  blindness,  but  the  mere  privation  of  that 
light  which  was  given  in  the  first  creation  :  The  absence  of  an 
arm  is  not  a  thing,  but  the  defect  of  a  thing ;  God  did  not  create 
Uindness  or  arnilessness,  nor  does  a  man  become  a  creator  by 
niaking  himself  or  his  child  armless  or  sightless.  These  condi- 
tions are  in  themselves  but  negations,  yet  what  positive  ill  results 
from  these  negations.  The  ignorance  of  the  blind,  the  helpless- 
iiess  of  the  maimed,  result  from  these  privative  vitia.  Tliough 
Windness  be,  jyer  se^  not  something,  but  nothing,  though  the 
^vaut  of  an  arm  be  nothing,  the  deep  grief  is  that  where  some- 
tliing should  be  there  is  nothing.  The  sophistry,  therefore,  that 
mere  negation,  mere  defect,  is  inoperative,  is  exposed  even  by 
natnre,  for  lack  of  operation  is  often  the  greatest  of  ills',  and  to 
say  that  because  original  sin  is  not  substance  or  essence  there 
can  be  no  result  from  it,  is  in  the  last  degree  shallow  and  false. 
This  point  has  been  felicitously  stated  by  Mclanclithon :  ''  It  is 
^5efnl  to  mark  clearly  the  difterence  between  the  things  created 
V  Ood,  and  sin,  which  is  the  disturbance  or  confusion  of  the 
divine  order :  hence  it  is  rightly  said.  Sin  is  a  defect  or  pri- 
^♦'^tioii. . .  And  here  lies  the  answer  to  the  sophistical  question, 
^J^asmuch  as  a  defect^is  nothing,  that  is,  is  not  a  positive  thing, 
^^^w  can  God  be  angry  at  nothing?  The  answer  is,  there  is 
^  hroad  distinction  between  nothing  privative  and  nothing  negative. 
^^^  nothing  taken  in  the  privative  sense  requires  a  suhjed^  and 
^8  a  certain  destrwtion  in  that  subject,  on  account  of  which 
^hat  subject  is  rejected,  as  the  ruins  of  an  edifice  are  a  destruc- 
tion or  scattering  of  parts  in  the  mass.  Thus  Original  Sin  is 
^  ^<^'filement  and  confusion  of  the  parts  of  man,  and  God  hates 
1^  and  on  account  of  it  is  angered  at  the  subject.  In  disease 
^'^'fh!r)j  hag  the  sense  of  privation^  inasnmch  as  the  suhjeet  re- 
"^^ins,  and  disease  is  a  certain  disturbance  in  the  subject.  The 
bounded  man  looks  upon  his  wound  sorrowfully,  and  knows 
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that  the  Avound  is  not  nothing  negatively^  but  that  the  pa 
torn.  Thus  Paul  grieved  when  he  saw  the  crimes  of 
for  he  knew  that  they  were  not  nothing  negatively^  bi 
awful  ruins  of  the  work  of  God."  * 

The  Thesis  on  the  introductory  terms  to  which  we  hav 
dwelling,  asserts  that  this  disease  or  fault  of  origin,  this 
plague  and  hereditary  sin  is  tndg  and  really  sin.  Tl] 
and  wahrhaftiglich  are  opposed  : 

1.  To  the  false,  incorrect,  or  fictitious ; 

2.  To  the  verbal. 

To  the  Ist  they  are  opposed,  as  the  true ;  to  the  2d, 
real.  When  we  affirm  that  original  sin  is  truly  and 
sin,  we  affirm  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  : 

1.  Against  those  who  deny  that  human  nature  is 
respect  different  from  the  condition  in  which  it  was 
origin  ;  who  deny  that  original  sin  exists. 

2.  Over  against  those  who  concede  that  there  is  a  real 
in  human  nature  since  the  Fall,  but  who  deny  that  this 
is  sin. 

3.  Over  against  those  who  concede  that  original  sin 
some  sense,  sin,  but  who,  either  in  terms,  or  virtually 
that  it  is  truly  and  really  sin.     Over  against  these  is  aflH 

1.  The  true  and  real  existence  of  original  sin. 

2.  The  true  and  real  sinfulness  of  its  character. 

The  doctrine  is  asserted  against  its  deniers,  and  ( 
against  its  corrupters. 

Of  original  sin  we  say : 

1.  It  is ;  2.  It  is  sin  ;  3.  It  is  truly  and  really  sin. 

In  these  words  lies  a  grand  distinctive  feature  of  the  d< 
of  the  Church,  as  opposed  to  the  Pelagians  or  Pelagiji 
tendencies  of  a  large  part  of  the  Roman  communion,  i 
Zwingli,  as  well  as  by  anticipation  of  m^re  recent  h< 
In  these  words  is  the  very  heart  of  just  views  of  origin 

We  argue  that  ORmiNAL  sin  is  truly  sin  : 

1.  Because  it  has  the  relations  and  eonneotions  of  sin. 

♦Loc.  Theolog.  ed.  1645.  Opera.  Witteburg.  1680.  Fol.  vol.  i.  10:^.  Ch 
Loc.  Theol.  1063.  Fol.  i.  128.  Corp.  Reformator.  xxi,  646.  This  strik 
Unction  is  not  drawn  in  any  of  the  earlier  editions  of  the  Loci. 
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2.  It  has  the  name  and  synonyms  of  sin. 

3.  It  haa  the  essence  of  sin. 

4.  It  has  the  attributes  of  sin. 

0.  It  does  the  acts  of  sin. 
6.  It  incurs  the  penalties  of  sin. 

1.  It  needs  the  remedies  of  sin. 
8.  Consequently,  and  finally,  it  is  conformed  to  a  true  defini- 

im  of  sin. 

1.  We    argue   that  original   sin  is  truly  sin  because  its 

Ablations  and  connections  are  those  of  sin.     One     i.  The  relations 

of  our  great  old  divines*  adopting  a  distinction  ""'  ^^""^^"o"* 

^iiade  by  Bonaventura,  says,  "  Sin  is  wrought  in  three  ways  : 

*^When  person  corrupts  nature,  as  was  done  by  Adam  and 

Eve." — ^Two  persons  corrupted  their  own  nature,  and  all  human 

Mature  with  it. 

"  When  nature  corrupts  persons,  as  in  the  propagation  of 
^Hginal  sin." — ^The  nature  of  the  parents  corrupts  the  child 
'^lo  is  born  of  them. 

^  When  person  corrupts  person,  as  in  actual  sin." — The  in- 
finence  of  one  person  over  another  by  example,  by  corrupting 
'^'ords,  and  other  ways,  leads  man  into  acts  of  sin. 

**  At  the  beginning,  actual  sin  took  the  precedence,  and 
^''^ginal  sin  followed  it ;  now,  original  sin  takes  the  precedence, 
^^d  actual  sin  follows  it."    As  original  sin,  however,  is  pre- 
supposed as  the  internal  force  which  opens  itself  in  actual  sin, 
^tft   relations  are  very  direct,  even  with  the  forms  of  origin 
^^hich  can  in  any  sense,  though  but  ideally,  be  separated  from 
^^8  own.     It  is  begotten  of  sin,  and  hence  is  of  necessity  of  the 
^^.ture  of  its  parent,  and  therefore  truly  sin.     It  is  the  begetter 
^  sin,  and  hence  is  of  the  nature  of  its  child,  and  therefore 
^nily  sin,  for  in  nothing  can  a  thing  be  more  truly  this  or  that, 
than  in  its  nature.     It  is  the  true  child  of  true  sin  ;  the  true 
parent  of  true  sin,  and  hence  is  itself  true  sin.     Alike  then  in 
the  relations  and  connections  of  its  Genesis  and  of  its  Revela- 
tion, original  sin  is  truly  sin. 

2-  Original  sin,  we  argue  further,  is  truly  sin,  because  it  has 
^he  samb  and  synonyms  of  sin.    It  receives  the  names  and  syn- 

*  Qiieoftedt,  Theologis  Dogmatioo-Polemica,  I  Vol.  col.  914. 
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onyms  of  sin  in  the  Word  of  God.     Psalms  li.  5,  "  In  sin  at*^ 
my  mother  conceive  me,"  where  David  speaks  not  of  the  sx^ 
of  his  mother,  but  of  a  sin  pertaining  to  liimself,  and  regard^ 
his  moral  condition,  which  he  calls  sin,  as  antecedent  to  his 

2.  Tho  uaiiie  birth  —  and  as  beginning  with  the  beginning  of  his 
^""^  «ynonyiu>.  beiiicr.*  So  thc  German  of  the  Confession :  "  In  Siin- 
den  empfar^gen.'^  Rom.  v.  12,  "  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the 
world,  and  death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men  for 
that  all  have  sinned."  Here  the  generic  moral  state  of  all  of 
our  race  is  considered  as  sin.  ''  Sin  dwelleth  in  me."  "  In  me, 
that  is  in  my  flesh,  dwelleth  no  good  thing."  "The  law  of  i*{/i 
which  is  in  my  members."  "  Let  not  sin  reign  in  your  mortal 
body."  Psalm  li.  5,  ''  I  was  shapen  in  iniquityJ'^  John  iii.  6, 
"That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flcsh,^^  In  these  passages 
original  sin  is  called  "  sin,"  "  iniquity,"  and  the  "  flesh." 

In  the  phraseology  of  the  early  Christian  writers,  of  the  Re- 
formers, of  the  Confessions  of  all  pure  Churches,  of  the  pro- 
foundest  later  theologians,  as  well  as  of  private  Christians,  the 
names  and  synonyms  of  sin  are  confessedly  applied  to  original 
sin. 

When  men  profess  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  that  which  ifl 
called  original  sin,  yet  object  to  the  term,  they  have  failed  to 
find  or  invent  another  term  as  expressive  and  less  open  tool)* 
jection.  In  the  very  act  of  opposing  the  doctrine  that  origin** 
sin  is  truly  sin,  they  drift  into  the  use  of  terms  whose  natural 
force  involves  that  it  is  truly  sin.  If  a  general  consciousness 
ever  embodied  itself  in  the  unhesitating  application  of  a  teri^i 
then  does  the  name  of  original  sin  prove  that  it  is  truly  sin. 

3.  It  has  the  essence  of  sin,  which  is  deviation  from  the  will  ^ 
God.  In  physical,  irrational,  or  non-moral  nature,  as  such,  tb^^ 
can  be  no  deviation  from  the  will  of  God.     To  deviate  fr<^^ 
Ilis  will,  personal  will  is  necessary.     Hence  all  ^ 

3.  The  ensonce.        ,,*  ...  ,..  IL  JV" 

viation  from  God's  will  is  sin, and  all  sin  is  deV^ 
tion  from  His  will.  When  matter  is  said  to  be  perverted  from  ^  ,  . 
right  use  by  the  corrupt  will,  it  is  still  true  that,  as  matter^     ^ 
oI>eys  the  law  under  which  God  has  placed  it.     Fire  is  r^ 

"^  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  renders  Yahham  by  a  yet  more  radical  term  :  i> 
preegnat  a  est. 
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deviating  from  the  will  of  God  iu  burning,  though  it  surrounde 
and  consumes  the  body  of  IIuss.    All  the  deviation  from  God's 
w^ill,  and  all  the  sin,  is  in  the  will  of  devils  and  men,  which  has 
brought  the  martyr  to  the  stake.  Whatever  is  not  in  accordance 
with  Ilis  will,  has  in  it  the  essence  of  sin.  But  not  only  conscious 
sins,  but  that  condition  of  nature  also  in  which  they  originate, 
u  the  result,  not  of  God's  will,  but  of  the  abuse  of  the  will  of  the 
creature.     Whatever  exists  of  which  God  cannot  be  said  to  be 
the  author,  is  sinful.     But  God  is  not  the  author  either  of  the 
fall  of  Satan,  the  temptation  and  lapse  of  Adam,  the  corrup- 
tion of  his  nature,  or  of  the  consequent  defect  of  righteousness, 
and  the  evil  desire  inherited  in  human  nature.     Hence  all  of 
these  have  in  them  the  essence  of  sin. 

We  ask,  is  the  moral  condition  in  which  man  is  born  in 
conformity  with  the  will  of  God,  or  in  conflict  with  it  ?  If  it 
be  in  conformity  with  it,  it  is  not  depravity  —  it  is  a  good  thing. 
If  it  is  a  deviation  from  it,  it  is  not  depravity  merely,  but 
truly  sin.  There  is  no  logical  consistency  at  any  point  between 
the  extremeat  Pelagianism  and  the  strictest  adhesion  to  the 
faith  of  the  Church  on  this  point. 

Xot  only,  however,  is  original  sin  essentially  sin,  but  it  is 
such  preeminently.  It  might  be  questioned  whether  a  seed  is 
essentially  vegetable,  because  in  it,  undeveloped,  none  of  the 
obvious  distinctive  characteristics  of  vegetation  meet  the  eye; 
80  that  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  might  be  mistaken  for  a  grain 
of  sand,  and  a  skilful  imitation  of  an  acorn  actually  be 
^garded  as  an  acorn.  But  the  answer  could  be  truly  made 
l^at  not  only  is  the  seed  vegetable  in  its  essence,  but  preem- 
^^»ently  so,  as  it  is  the  necessary  presupposition  to  all  other  veg- 
etable existence  ;  enfolds  in  it  all  vegetable  capacity ;  determines 
^11  vegetable  character.  The  nature  of  its  potencies  makes  the 
vegetable  world. 

And  thus  in  the  infant  the  dim  traces  of  moral  character 
^^  be  easily  overlooked.  Sceptical  sciolism  may  maintain 
that  there  is  nothing  discernible  in  an  infant  which  marks  it, 
*"y  more  than  a  kitten  or  a  lamb,  as  a  personal  and  moral  agent ; 
'nevertheless,  it  has  a  moral  nature^  which  is  to  reveal  itself  in 
^^fal  character.    That  moral  nature  is  marked  by  a  defect  and 

26 
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an  evil  propension  which  will  affect  the  whole  of  its  spiritoJ 
lifi%  and  that  defect  and  propension  have  in  them  the  essenti: 
element  of  ain  ;  they  are  not  in  conformity  with  tlie  will  ( 
God. 

This  inborn  something,  which  is  not  in  conformity  witbtl 
will  of  God,  is  related  to  temptation,  incitement,  and  tl 
power  of  example,  as  the  seed  is  related  to  the  soil,  the  df 
and  the  snnshine  which  evolve  it  into  germ,  tree,  flower,  ai 
fruit.  It  may  be  affirmed  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  wlii( 
has  its  parallels  so  often  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  i 
course  also  is,  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  coi 
in  the  ear. 

The  question  hfere,  to  give  it  shape  from  our  figure,  is  n( 
"  Is  a  seed  truly  a  tree  ?"  but, ''  Is  it  truly  vegetable  ?  "  *'  II 
it.  really  the  same  nature  as  the  tree?  "  And  the  reply  is, 
lias.  Nay,  rather  the  tree  is  but  a  phenomenon  of  the  see 
it  is  itself  the  parent  seed  developed,  and  its  own  perft 
poten(»y  ends  in  a  seed.  If  the  first  seed  that  ever  riixMied  w 
a  phenomenon  of  the  first  tree,  this  was  because  the  first  tr 
was  a  direct  creation,  not  a  mediate  growth ;  but  under  the  la 
of  mediate  growth,  the  seed  is  the  proper  presupposition  i 
the  tree  —  the  condition  of  its  nature.  On  the  veGcetablf  se< 
depends  the  vegetable  nature.  If  you  may  call  a  seed  yet  ii 
grown  truly  vegetable,  then  you  may  call  the  seminal  sin  y 
ungrown  truly  sin.  Original  sin,  therefore,  has  not  only  tl 
essence  of  sin,  but  it  has  that  essence  by  preeminence.  Xa 
it  may  be  said  to  be  that  essence,  and  relatively  to  it  a 
other  sins  may  be  said  to  be  in  some  sense  phenomenal,  ileriv; 
tive,  and  dependent.  There  is  an  important  sense,  therefor 
in  which  even  beyond  the  sins  of  act,  original  sin  may  ' 
aflirmed  to  be  truly  sin.     It  is  not  a  sin,  it  is  sin. 

4.  We  argue  that  original  sin  is  truly  sin  because  it  has  tl 

ATTRIBUTES  of  sin. 

Is   sin    EVIL?    so  is   original   sin.     *' God   saw    that   ev^ 
4.  tim«  attri-  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  man's  heart  t^ 
but«>..tMn.        (^^u]y  ^^.//  continually.''  Gen.  vi.  5. 

Is  sin   UNCLEAN?  80  is  original   sin.     "  Who  can   brin^ 
clean  thing  out  of  au  undcan  /  not  one.''  Job  xiv.  4.    '*  Wl 
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is  man,  that  he  should  be  clean  ?  and  he  which  is  born  of  a 
woman,  that  he  should  be  righteous  ?  "  Job  xv.  14. 

Is  sin  ABOMINABLE  and  loathsome  ?  so  is  original  sin. 
"The  heavens  are  not  clean  in  His  (God's)  sight.  IIovv  much 
more  abominable  and  filthy  is  man,  which  drinketh  iniquity 
like  water."  Job  xv.  15,  16. 

Is  8^Q  UNRIGHTEOUS  ?  SO  is  Original  sin.  ''  What  is  he  Avhich 
is  boru  of  a  woman,  that  he  should  be  righteous  ?  "  Job  xv.  14. 

Is  sin  IMPURE?  so  is  original  sin.  "The  stars  are  not  pure 
in  His  (God's)  sight,  how  much  less  man,  that  is  a  worm.'' 
Job  XXV.  4.  Here  the  contrast  is  between  the  highest  purity 
imaged  in  the  stars,  and  the  deepest  corruption  embodied  in 
man, who,  not  in  physical  characteristics,  nor  in  intellect,  but  in 
moral  nature,  is  a  worm  before  the  judgment  of  God — "  man," 
paraphrases  the  Targum, ''  in  life  a  reptile,  in  death  a  worm." 

0.  We  argue  that  original  sin  is  truly  sin,  because  it  does 
the  ACTS  of  sin. 

"When  we  were  in  the  flesh"  ("  that  which  is  born  of  the 
flesh  is  flesh"), "  the  motions  of  sin  which  were  by 
the  law,  did  work  in  our  members  to  /jn)i(j  forth  ""» 
ff'uit  unto  death."  Rom.  vii.  5.  "  So  then  with  the  mind  I 
Myself  $e?^ve  the  law  of  God;  but  with  the  flesh,  the  hiw  of 
^'"."  Rom.  vii.  25.  "The  flesh  lustcth  against  the  spirit."  Gal. 
^'  17.  "  Now  the  tvorks  of  the  flesh  arc  manifest,  which  are 
these:  Adultery,  fornication,  uncleanness,  hisciviousness,  idol- 
atry, witchcraft,  hatred,  variance,  emulations,  wrath,  strife, 
^Jitions,  heresies,  envyings,  murders,  drunkenness,  revellings, 
and  such  like."  Gal.  v.  19-21.  The  works  of  the  flesh  are  not 
^vorks  done  in  the  flesh,  that  is  in  the  body,  but  works  wrought 
h  the  flesh,  that  is  by  the  corrupt  nature  characteristic  of  all 
that  are  born  of  the  flesh.  "  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  ascainst 
^^d,  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can 
'^•''  Rom.  viii.  7.  ''  If  I  do  that  I  would  not,  it  is  no  more  I 
that  rfo  it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me."  Rom.  vii.  20.  '•  I  see 
another  law  in  my  members,  warring  against  the  law  of 
^y  mhid,  and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin 
which  is  in  my  members."  Rom.  vii.  23.  "The  spirit  that 
^^elleth  in  us  lusteth  to  envy."     "  Let  not  sin  reign  in  your 


5.  The  Avu  of 
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mortal  body,  that  ye  should  obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof. 
Rom.  vi.  12. 

6.  We  argue  that  original  sin  is  truly  sin  because  it  incurfl 

the  PENALTIES  of  Sin. 

"  How  then  can  man  be  jiisiijicd  with  God?  or  how  can  he 
be  dean  that  is  born  of  a  woman?"  "  The  stars  are  not  pnrc'w^ 
His  sight ;  how  much  less  man,  that  is  a  worm  ?  "  Job  xxv.  4,5, 
6.     '*  When  we  were  in  the  flesh,  the  motions  of  sins,  which 

6.Tiiopen«uie«  ^^'^^^   ^V  ^^^  ^^^9  ^^^  work  iu   our  members  to 
cr«in.  bring  forth  fruit  unto  death/^  Rom.  vii.  5.    "0, 

wretched   man  that  I   am !  who  shall   deliver  me  from  the 
body  of  this  death  ?  "  Rom.  vii.  24. .  "  God  . .  condemned  sin  in 
the  flesh."  Rom.  viii.  3.     "  To  be  carnally  minded  is  death!' 
Rom.  viii.  6.     "  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and 
death  by  sin  ;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have 
sinned."  Rom.  v.  12.     "  Death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses, 
even  over  them  that  had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of 
Adam's  transgression."  Rom.  v.  14.     "  Through  the  offence 
of  one,  many  (oi  polloi,   '  the  many,'  that  is  '  mankind')  b^ 
dead."  Rom.  v.  15.   "  The  judgment  was  by  one  to  condeniP^' 
ti'on.^^  Rom.  v.  16.     "  By  one  man's  offence  death  reigved  by 
one."  Rom.  v.  17.     "Judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condei^^' 
nation.^^  Rom.  v.  18.      "They  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot 
please  God."   Rom.  viii.  8.     "  We  all   were   by  nature  th^ 
children  of  icrath,  even  as  others."  Eph.  ii.  3. 

In  these  passages  original  sin  comes  before  us  in  thr^^ 
aspects  as  to  penalty : 

1.  As  punished  by  the  penalty  which  comes  upon  the  sins 
of  act,  which  original  sin  originates.  The  stroke  which  i^ 
aimed  at  them,  of  necessity,  strikes  it  also. 

2.  As  punished  together  with  the  sin  of  act.  Each  is  aim^o 
at,  and  each  is  smitten  simultaneously. 

3.  As  subject  to  punishment  in  itself  antecedent  to  and  s^P" 
arate  from  all  sin  in  act.  It  bears  the  penalty  which  comes  f^P 
the  sin  of  act ;  it  bears  the  penalty  which  it  meets  in  co^' 
junction  with  the  sin  of  act,  and  it  is  subject  to  punishment  *^ 
itself  considered.  The  range  of  penalty  in  which  it  is  involv«^ 
18,  in  one  respect,  larger  than  that  of  actual  sin  ;  for  while*  ^ 
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ise,  can  the  penalty  fall  on  actual  sin  without  involving 
nal  sin,  there  is  one  case,  the  third,  in  which  it  could  fall 
original  sin,  where  there  was  as  yet  no  sin  of  act. 
penalty  then  can  mark  its  character,  original  sin  is  truly 

We  argue  that  original  sin  is  truly  sin,  because  it  needs 
EMEDY  of  sin. 

'reate  in  me  a  clean  heart,  0  God  !  "  Psalm  li.  12.  "  Who 
deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?     I 
c  God,   through   Jesus   Christ    our    Lord."  7. The rem«ijr. 
.  vii.  24. 

19  remedy  is  needed.  1,  As  to  its  essence ;  2,  as  to  its 
)r;  and  3,  as  to  its  means.  "  Putting  off  the  body  of  the 
:^f  the  flesh  by  the  circumcision  of  Christ."  Col.  ii.  11. 
jept  a  man  be  l)orn  again  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God." 
jept  a  man  be  born  of  water,  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot 
into  the  kingdom  of  God."  "  That  which  is  born  of  the 
is  flesh;  and  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit." 
iii.  3,  5,6.  "  Christ  loved  the  Church,  and  gave  Himself 
;  that  He  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing 
ater  by  the  word."  Eph.  v.  25,  26. 

The  texts  we  have  cited  show  who  need  the  remedy  of  sin  ; 
t,  all  human  beings.  "  Except  a  >>ta?i,"  that  is,  a  human 
—  every  human  being,  old  or  young.  Furthermore,  all 
is  born  of  the  flesh,  to  wit,  every  human  being,  old  or 
y.  Furthermore,  in  regard  to  Eph.  v.  25,  "  Christ  loved 
hurch,"  etc.,  it  may  be  said :  Children  are  either  a  piirt  of 
Ihurch,  or  they  are  not.  If  they  are  not  of  the  Church, 
are  not  loved  approvingly,  and  have  no  interest  in  Christ's 
,  nor  application  of  it.  But  this  no  one  will  maintain, 
they  are  in  the  Church  ;  but  if  in  the  Church  they  are, 
ding  to  St.  Paul,  in  common  with  others,  sanctified,  and 
urse  regenerate,  washed  with  water,  and  reached  by  the 
.  But  as  the  word  cannot  reach  an  infant  didactically,  it 
reach  it  sacraraentally.  Infants  then  need,  and  receive 
amedy  of  sin,  and  as  they  have  original  sin  only,  it  must 
the  remedy  of  sin. 
These  passages  show  that,  as  to  the  essence  of  the  remedy 
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of  siij,  it  is  ufztA^l  by  ori:r;nai  sin  :  to  wit :  The  patting  off  tb^ 
if'Aw  of  the  --iiis  of  tbe  desL  :  tbe  l»eiuff  bora  a^rain  ;  the  being 
isaiictiiie^l  and  cleansed. 

'J.  Tiie.%  i^ssages  show  that  original  sin  needs  the  remedy 
of  hin  as  to  its '/'///('#/• — He  who  aojuiros  it.  Christ ;  He  who 
applies  it,  —  tbe  Holy  Spirit  ;  in  general,  God. 

4.  Tbe*e  passages  show  tbat  original  sin  needs  tbe  remedy 
of  «in  an  to  its  vht'ins. 

a.  Tbe  '.'in-amciiioii  *>f  Ch.r[.<*^  i.  e.  Christian  eireuracision ;  to 
wit,  tbat  which  in  tbe  Christian  system  answers  to,  and  fuliib 
what  war-  shadowed  by  circunR-ision  under  the  Jewish  system, 
to  wit,  Holy  Baptism,  which  is  the  washing  of  water  con- 
joined with  tbe  AVord  and  tbe  Hoh'  Ghost,  in  the  absence  of 
any  one  of  which  three  elements  there  is  no  baptism. 

b.  Ilie  Word  of  God:  didactically,  that  is,  by  preaching, 
tea«;bing,  reading,  meditation  ;  and  the  same  word  set  forth 
and  sealed  by  the  sacraments.  Without  these  things,  to  wit, 
JJaptism  and  tbe  Wonl,  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  cannot 
be  put  off;  but  the  body  of  tbe  sins  involves  original  sin. 

8.  We  argue,  finally,  that  original  sin  is  truly  sin,  because  it 
IH  conformed  to  a  true  fhtinitum  of  sin.  When  the  inspired 
^  Tii«  .iiijiii-  writers  call  tbe  moral  taint  of  our  nature  sin,  they 
*"•'•  give  evidence  in  this,  tbat  as  they  define  tbe  terin 

it  is  a[)plicable  to  tbat  taint.  Tbeir  idea  of  sin  is  of  sometliii^J 
which  man  has  ;  sojuctbing  which  dwells  in  him  ;  sometbin! 
which  is  separate  in  ideal  from  bis  consciousness  not  only  o 
bis  own  essence,  but  from  tbe  consciousness  of  his  truer  nataf* 
bis  more  real  self. 

Tliis  sin  is  something  inborn,  which  is  first  to  be  pardoned 
tlien  (controlled,  and  finally  annihilated  by  a  new  birth,  by  tl 
■gra«*e  of  (iod,  by  tbe  work  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit,  by  the  entrant 
on  tbe  glory  of  heaven,  by  tbe  mighty  power  by  which  a  rise? 
Saviour  is  to  raise  these  vile  bodies  and  make  them  likeH- 
own  body.  These  ideas  underlie  or  rise  upon  every  Xew  Tes 
tament  doctrine,  duty,  and  hope. 

Rationalism  has  made  it  a  reproach  that  the  doctrine  o' 
original  sin  lies  at  tbe  foundation  of  the  evangelical  systeic 
We   accept   the  reproach   as   in  fact  a  concession   that  th 
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evangelical  system  grounds  itself,  where  alone  a  just  system  in 
regard  to  human  restoration  can  be  grounded ;  for  the  tirst 
question,  when  disease  is  to  be  cured,  is,  What  is  that  dis- 
ease? Is  it  so  trifling  as  to  need  no  physician?  Can  a  man 
Ileal  it  himself?  Will  it  heal  itself  simply  by  the  general 
energy  of  the  system?  or  is  it  radical  true  disease,  mortal  in  its 
tendency?  Does  it  require  for  its  treatment  a  physician  of  the 
liighest  order,  and  remedies  of  the  most  exquisite  adaptation 
ami  ()otency  ?  To  all  of  these  questions,  with  characteristic 
simplicity  and  practical  force,  our  great  Confession  replies, 
when  it  says  :  "  Original  sin  is  truly  sin." 

If  it  he  asked,  in  what  sense  did  our  confessors  use  the  word 
sin?  we  reply,  in  what  we  have  seen  and  shown  to  be  its 
st-Tiptural  sense.     Is  it  asked  what  did  they,  and  what  do  we, 
regard  as  its  scriptural  sense  ?  we  reply,  the  language  of  tlie 
Confession  tells  us  most  explicitly  what  they  meant  by  true  sin, 
and  by  that  Confession  in  Arm  faith  we  abide.     Yet  it  may 
not  be  useless  to  give,  as  a  further  illustration  of  its  meaning, 
the  definition  of  sin  by  Alelanchthon,  not  only  because  of  his 
felution  to  the  Confession  as  its  composer,  but  yet  more  because 
in  his  purest  and  happiest  period,  his  definitions  were  as  sound 
in  their  substance  as  they  were  discriminating  and  felicitous  in 
their  form.     It  may  be  doubted  whether,  before  Melanchthon, 
in  his  Loci  of  1535,  any  successful  attempt  had  been  made  to 
define  sin  generically.  The  definitions  of  the  fathers  are  either 
of  8[)ecific  sin,  original  or  actual,  or  are  too  vague  for  the  pur- 
j>oses  of  science.     Pelagius  tried  to  show,  from  some  of  Augus- 
tine's definitions  of  sin,  that  original  sin  is  not  really  sin.   What 
Augustine  had  said  of  sins  of  ad^  Pelagius  applied  to  sin  of 
nature.     Melanchthon,  in  his  Loci  of  the  Second  Era,^  (1535- 
1541),  says:  "Sin  in  Holy  Scripture  does  not  merely  mean 
something  done  (factum  aliquod),  but  it  signifies  also  a  perpet- 
uated fault  (i)erpetuum  vitium),  that  is  a  corruption  of  nature 
conflicting  with  the  law  of  God.     Sin  therefore,  generically 
taken,  is  a  per|)etuated  fault,  or  act,  conflicting  with  the  law  of 
God.     Sin  is  divided  into  original  and  actual."     In  the  Loci 
of  the  Third  Era  (1543-1559),  he  says  that  in  Scripture  the 

*  Corpus  ReformAtorum.  xxi.  284,  378.     In  German  :  Do.  xxii.  101). 
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name  "  sin  pro|)erly  signifies  any  thing  liable  (ream),  and  con- 
demned  by   God,  unless   remission   be  made.     This  general 
description   suits  both  original  and  actual  sin.     But  as  tbe 
definition   only   embraces   what   is   relative,  to   wit,  liahility 
(reatus),  the  mind  naturally  seeks  for  that  on  account  of  which 
man  is  liMe  (reus)."    Melanchthon  then  gives  what  may  be  cai^- 
sidered  the  standard  definition  of  sin  in  the  Lutheran  Theology- 
It  is  almost  verbally  the  definition  which,  first  endoi*8ed  1>J 
Luther's  hearty  approbation,  and  by  our  divines  in  gener^-^' 
had  been  presented  in  opposition  to  Kck  at  the  Colloquy  ^*^ 
Worms  in  1541,  and  runs  thus:  "  Sin  is  either  a  defect  (def^^^ 
tus,  want,  lack,  failure,)  or  inclination,  or  act  conflicting  wit^  ^^ 
the  law  of  God,  offending  God,  condemned  by  God,  and  ma 
ing  us  liable  (faciens  nos  rcos)  to  eternal  wrath   and  etern 
punishments,   had    not    remission    been    made."     "  In    thi-  ^ 
definition,"   adds   Melanchthon,   in    the   Loci,  "  the  *  defect 
and  '  inclination'  correspond  with  original  sin  ;  the  '  act '  em.  ^ 
braces  all  actual  sin,  internal  and  external."*     In  his  Befini— - 
tions,  t  he  repeats  the  same   idea  a  little  more  compactly* 
*'  Sin  is  whatever  conflicts  with  the  law  of  God  —  a  defect,  or 
inclination,  or  act  conflicting  with  the  law  of  God,  and  making 
the  creature  liable  (ream)  to  eternal  wrath,  unless  remission  be 
made  for  the  Mediator's  sake."  In  the  Examen  Ordinandorum,^ 
the  definition  is  in  substance  the  same ;  the  most  remarkable 
difterence  is  in  the  closing  words :  "  And  fully  meriting  (com- 
merens)  eternal  wrath,  unless  remission   were  made  for   the 
Son,  the  Mediator's  sake." 

If  this  definition  of  sin  be  a  just  one,  then  original  sin  is 
truly  sin,  for  it  is,  as  we  have  shown,  a  defect,  and  an  inclina- 
tion in  conflict  with  the  law  of  God,  oftending  God,  and  con- 
demned by  God. 

IX.  The  natural  consequence  of  this  original  sin  is  this, 
that  it  ''condemns   and   brings  now  also   eternal 

Niuth    Tlu*U.     -         ,        ,,         ,  m 

The  natnrtii  con-  death  *,"  damuaus  et  aiferens  nunc  quoque  seter- 
^iru*"^"*"*^  nam  mortem,"   "  und   verdamme . ,  unter  ewigen 
Gottes  Zorn." 
I.  The  best  key  to  the  meaning  of  this  declaration  is  found 

*  Corpus  Reformat  or.  xxi.  007      f  ^o^p.  Kef.  xxi.  1077.     J  Corp.  Ref.xxiii.  12. 
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in  the  XVII.  Swabach  Articles  of  Luther.  In  the  fourth  of 
these  articles  of  Luther,  are  these  words:  "Original  sin  is  a 
true  real  sin,  and  not  merely  a  fault  or  a  blemish,  but  a  sin  of 
such  kind  as  would  condemn,  and  separate  eternally  jj^,„^  ,,,^,^^. 
from  God,  all  men  who  sprins:  from  Adam, had  not  «•'  'I'l^timtioiia 
Jmi8  Chnst  appeared  as  our  substitute,  and  taken 
upon  Himself  this  sin,  together  with  all  sins  which  result  from 
It,  and  by  Uis  sutferings  made  satisfaction  therefor,  and  thus 
utterly  removed,  and  blotted  them  out  in  Himself,  as  in  Ps.  li., 
aud  Rom.  v.  5.  is  clearly  written  of  this  sin." 

2.  The  fourth  Article  of  the  Swabach  series  is  evidently 
leased  upon  the  fourth  of  the  Articles  prepared  at  the  Marburg 
Colloquy.  That  Article  says:  In  the  fourth  place,  we  believe 
that  original  sin  is  inborn,  and  inherited  by  us  from  Adam, 
*nd  had  not  Jesus  Christ  rorne  to  our  aid  by  his  death  and  life, 
w?c  must  have  died  therein  eternally,  and  could  not  have  come 
t^  God's  kingdom  and  blessedness.* 

3.  In  Melanchthon's  edition  of  the  Confession  in  German, 
published  in  1533,  the  part  of  the  Second  Article  now  under 
'Onsideration,  reads  thus :  "  This  inborn  and  original  sin  is 
J^uly  sin,  and  condemns  under  God's  eternal  wrath  all  who 
^I'e  not  born  again  through  Baptism  and  faith  in  Christ, 
trough  the  Gos[)el  and  Holy  Spirit. "f 

4.  In  Melanchthon's  Latin  edition  of  the  varied  Confession 
f  1540  and  1542,  occur  at  this  point  these  expressions :  '^  Con- 
^rnned  to  the  wrath  of  God  and  eternal  death."  "Those 
^^fecta  and  that  concupiscence  are  a  thing  criminal,  in  its  own 
latare  worthy  of  death. ":j: 

1.  The  great  proposition  that  original  sin  condemns  and 
'>ri«g8  now  also  eternal  death,  i.  e.  that,' left  to  its  tiu.  scriiimn* 
natural  consequences,  unchecked  in  any  way  by  Iru.'irLTth^JTur. 
^^d,  this  condemnation  and  death  would  be  the  *•'♦• 
'"^ult,  is  already  involved  in  the  previous  Thesis.  The  present 
thesis  was  meant  by  the  confessors  to  be  the  practical  infer- 
'JJce  from  that,  and  that  Thesis  was  mainly  set  forth  in  order 
^  thig^  and  the  emphasis  of  the  connection  is  this,  that  origi- 

*  ^vadelbach'H  Rof.  Luth.  u.  Uaion,  p.  626. 

t  S^«  Weber's  td.  Weiiuiir,  17»l.  J  Hase,  L.  S.,  p.  lo. 
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u'a\  Miri  iii  so  tnily  sin  as  to  hring  ita  laat  ar.d  iii<>»»r  f-urt" 
ny*iiit,  the  wrat ri  and  cond^-ni nation  of  Goi.  and  etrrmiil  -itrdri 
If  original  sin  r>^;  truly  sin.  then.  uneLe«}ke«i.  i:  -'f  nc^.t.■^^:*; 
invoiv^;-  luhu  in  thr;  final  nr^ultrt  of  sin.     If  in  ir2«r'-:.  in  I*?  "'.vn 
fi^MiWH  uxA  natun-.  ir.  \.f:  rin,  tiieu  \<  it  in  it^lf  •;ri:^iLi:i!.  a:.i 
in  itH  own  natun;  <h:^A:T\'\x\<r  of  coniloni nation,  and  if  -.i-n  icLLiA-J 
at.  all,  it  nnjrtt,  ajiart  from  G^'xl's  irra«»:.  Le  eonJenintii  forever. 
for  natur'j  h  h  in  it  no  [K^ivver  of  moral  atrlf-recafieration.    The 
guilt  of  ori;^inal  nin  would  expr>se  men  to  wrath,  and  its  htip- 
lcii.snf;.sH  would   pnjv*jnt  them  forever  from   rising  from  that 
wrath.     It  i.s   Haid  that  this  sin  •' //'/^r   aA*o "  mune   qa«>iiie» 
"  brings  <;t«:rnal  death."     This  is  true  as  over  airain^t  the  i'lea 
that  ori;cinal  hIii  hroui'ht  death  onlv  to  Adam,  not  to  ail  iji» 
jKiHterity  ;  or,  that  itH  efre<;t  was  cr^ntined  to  the  tJld  Di^lvn^a- 
tion,  HO  that  ('hrirtt's   redemptory  work  jxr  sr^  and  witW^ 
the  tippllrnJum  of  itH  benefits  hy  the  Holy  Spirit  throuirh  ibe 
ap|)ointed  meauH,  releaneH  the  whole  race  from  the  liability  i»^r- 
tainin^  to  original  Hin  ;  or,  that  children,  l>eeau8e  they  are  r>orn 
in  (Miristendom,  or  of  Christian  pnrents,  are  ipso  fa -to  free  fn>^^ 
the  iHMialty.     *'  Nuir  ^a/.vo,"  as  wlien  Adam  sinned  ;  *•  noxc  aho 
in  t  lu!  New  I>iH[)enHatioii,  as  under  the  Old  ;  ''  now  also^*^  thong 
ChriHt  has  "hern  made  a  |»r()pitiation,  not  only  for  originii 
but.  for  all  the  a(^tujil  sins  of  men  ''  (C.  A.  iii.  3) ;  "/?o<r  fiU</ 
that  tln're  is    a   Christendom  —  orii!:inal  sin  "  brincra   etern* 
death  **  to  all  that  arv  not  born  ai^ain. 

12.  With  this  general  presumjition  the  language  of  S-ripfur 
strictly  agrees:  ^'Thv  wages  of  sin  is  death.''  iiom.  vi.  23.  Tlv 
Apostle,  in  these  W(»nls,  is  s[>eaking  not  only  inelusively,  bu 
by  preemiiuMiee,  of  the  inherent  sin  of  our  nature.  lie  use 
tiirm  in  K»gieal  eonneetion  with  the  proposition,  ''by  one  ma 
bin  enti'reil  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  and  so  deat 
juissed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned."  Kom.  v.  1: 
'rhen»  is  no  break  in  the  ari^ument,  antl  no  ehansre  in  tlie  sens 
of  the  words.  It  is  eontessed  that  tlie  sin  of  the  first  ma 
ivdueed  all  the  raee  to  the  roih/ition  of  liis  fallen  nature.  ] 
follows,  then,  that  without  some  I>ivine  arrest  of  natural  eons< 
»pieniv»  the  /»« /!.///»/  whieh  attended  that  eondition  in  hii 
would  attend  it  in  us.     In  Ins  ease  the  j>enalty  was  death,  e 
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:lien  must  it  be  in  ours.  Death  is  so  tenaciously  allied  to  sin 
that  ouly  God  can  separate  them. 

3.  Ifor  is  the  raoral  mystery  of  tliis  fact  so  deep  relatively 
18  it  is  often  regarded.  Death,  even  eternal  death,  as  the 
indurance  of  suffering,  is  not  essentially  so  fearful  a  thing  as 
in.  It  would  be  more  in  keeping  with  divine  holiness  to  per- 
lit  Buffering  in  the  highest  degree  than  to  permit  sin  in  the 
Jast  degree.  Suffering  is  the  removal  of  a  lesser  good  than 
lat  whi(;h  sin  removes,  and  the  bringing  in  of  a  lesser  evil 
lan  that  wliich  sin  brings  in.  Those,  therefore,  who  admit 
lat  the  natural  consequence  of  Adam's  sin  was,  that  sin 
iterod  the  world,  and  lixed  itself  there  by  God's  permission, 
Imit  a  far  greater  mystery  even  than  w^ould  be  involved  in 
e  doctrine  that  God  would  allow  suffering  to  enter  an 
ifallen  world.  It  would  not  so  sorely  test  our  a  priori  antici- 
tion  in  regard  to  God  to  know  that  He  allowed  suffering  in  an 
tioecnt  world,  as  to  know  that  He  allows  a  race  to  lose  its 
)ral  iimocence. 

If  we  had  been  told  that  in  one  of  the  stars  above  us  the 
Dple  are  innocent,  but  that  suffering  is  there ;  and  that  in 
other,  sin  came  in  (by  God's  permission)  to  destroy  the  inno- 
iice  of  its  people,  the  former  statement  would  not  shock  our 
:>ral  sense,  or  create  the  same  difficulty  of  harmonizing  the 
^■t  with  God's  spotless  holiness  and  love  of  what  is  best  as 
Ci  latter  would.  But  the  case  iseven  stronger,  vastly  stronger, 
an  this  supposition  would  imply,  for  the  difficulty  that 
esses  us  is  not  that  suffering  exists  apart  from  sin,  but  that 
o<l,  having  allowed  sin  to  enter  tli^  world,  allowed  the  pen- 
^y  of  death  to  follow  that  sin. 

J  urthermore,  if  it  were  a  doctrine  of  the  Bible  that  the  race 
actually  lost  forever  because  of  original  sin,  the  mystery  of 
i«  loss  would  be  a  less  mystery  than  that  of  the  permission  of 
f^-  Those  who  admit  the  existence  and  perpetuation  of 
^ffiiial  sin,  admit  tlierefore  a  mystery  greater  than  the  doc- 
^^  of  the  absolute  loss  of  this  sinful  race  in  consequence  of 
?''ial  sin  would  be.  Here,  as  in  all  other  mysteries  of  Reve- 
^'^1  Rationalism,  touching  with  its  plausible,  but  weak  hand, 
-*^«*s  mystery  is  comjjelled  to  acknowledge  the  greater. 
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4.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  Confession  is  not  that  this  loss  of 
the  race  actually  takes  place,  but  that  original  sin,  unchecked 
by  God,  tends  to  this,  an<l  that  such,  apart  from  the  provisions 
of  his  grace  in  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  would  be  the  result. 
This  is  made  very  clear  by  the  historical  citations  with  which 
our  discussion  of  this  Thesis  opens. 

5.  If  it  be  argued  that  it  is  impossible  before  any  moral  act, 
or  moral  choice,  a  human  creature  should  have  an  element 
which,  unchecked  in  its  results,  would  produce //mM,  we  reply, 
that  it  would  much  more  seem  impossible  that  l)efore  any 
moral  act,  or  moral  choit  e,  a  human  creature  should  have  an 
element  which,  not  only  unchecked,  but  with  the  mightiest 
checks,  actually  results  in  conscious  sin,  and  is  itself  sin.  But 
the  latter  is  admitted  by  all  who  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
original  sin.  Much  more  then  should  they  admit  the  former. 
If  we  have  sin  without  an  act  of  our  will,  much  more  may  we 
have  death,  the  result  of  that  sin,  without  an  act  of  our  will 

6.  We  see,  furthermore,  that  all  the  visible  results  of  Adam's 
sin  to  Adam  are  perpetuated  to  us  his  descendants,  and  this 
creates  a  powerful  presumption  that  the  invisiUe  results  of  that 
sin  are  also  perpetuated  to  us.  The  sorrows  of  Eve  are  the  sorrot^ 
of  her  daughters ;  the  sorrows  of  Adam  are  the  sorrows  of  hi' 
sons  ;  the  curse  of  the  ground,  the  curse  of  temporal  death,  tb^ 
exclusion  from  Paradise,  all  are  perpetuated  to  us.  But  the  prin 
ciple  on  which  God  allows  the  j>erpetuation  of  a  fellowship  \t 
these  visiUe  results  of  Adam's  fall  is  the  principle  on  which  II< 
would  also  allow  the  natural  tendency  of  onr  sin  to  run  out  intr 
the  invisihle  results  of  the»Fall,  that  is, into  eternal  death.  If 
God  had  no  right  to  allow  the  one  tendency.  He  had  no  right  tf 
allow  the  other.  If  He  has  no  ria:ht  to  allow  Adam's  sin  to  brins 
upon  us,  apart  from  His  grace,  Adam's  spiritual  curse,  He  hai 
no  right  to  allow  Adam's  sin  to  bring  upon  us  Adam's  tempo 
ral  curse.  But  confessedly,  lie  does  the  latter,  and  has  th( 
right  to  do  it ;  equally  therefore  has  He  the  right  to  do  th< 
former,  and  if  he  does  not,  it  is  on  another  ground  than  tha' 
of  abstract  justice. 

It  is  not  anything  /  did  which   places  me  in  a  sorrowfii 
world,  with  a  frail  body,  a  clouded  mind,  a  sad  heart,  anc 
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under  Bubjection  to  death  ;  it  is  not  what  Idid^  but  what  Jam, 
that  sabjects  me  to  these,  and  I  am  what  I  am  because  I 
spring  from  Adam,  and  because  he  fell.  And  on  that  same  mys- 
terious, but  indubitable  principle,  thatVhat  we  arc,  as  well  as 
what  we  do^  determines  our  destiny,  God  might,  in  keeping  with 
the  justice  which  nature  reveals,  actually  subject  the  race  to  the 
eternal  destiny  which  was  the  result  of  sin,  apart  from  the 
Divine  arrest  of  its  tendency,  to  Adam.  No  human  logic,  which 
acknowledges  the  Providence  of  God  in  nature,  could  overthrow 
the  proposition,  even  were  it  absolute,  that  original  sin  l)ring8 
eternal  death  to  the  race. 

7.  Xor  is  the  language  too  strong,  that  original  sin  is,  in  its 
own  nature,  worthy  of  death.  The  word  of  God  teaches  that 
there  are  but  two  states  possible,  one  of  life,  the  other  of  death, 
^th  is  always  the  result  of  what  is  due.  Life  is  always  the 
result  of  grace.  Death  is  the  wages  of  sin.  Eternal  life  is  the 
^(/?  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Death  is  the  natural  due  then  of  every  human  creature  as  a 
creature  of  sin,  and  eternal  life  can  only  come  to  man  as  a 
gracious  and  free  gift.     Nature,  as  well  as  voluntary  character, 
is  regarded   as  properly  subject   to  penalty.     "  We  were  by 
nature  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others,"  Eph.  iii.  3,  that  is, 
we  who  are  Jews  by  nature,  by  our  natural  descent ;  we  who  are 
born  Jews  are,  by  our  natural  birth,  just  as  the  Gentiles  are,  sub- 
ject to  wrath,  because  in  both  cases  men  are  born  with  a  sinful 
nature.     Death  is  the  due  of  sin. 

8.  That  ivfants  are  included  is  not  only  necessary,  logically, 
and  involved  in  the  words  of  Paul  just  quoted,  but  is  expressly 
taught.  "  Death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses,  even  over  them 
that  had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression." 

9.  The  results  of  AdairCs  fatly  and  of  Christ^s  mediation^  are 
represented  as  entirely  parallel  in  the  range  of  their  subjects  ; 
the  one  embraces  exactly  the  same  persons  as  the  other.  "  If 
Christ  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead.'''  "  As  in  Adam  all 
died,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive,"  (in  the  resurrection). 
"  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  grace  of  God,  taste<l  death  for 
every  man."    "  By  the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon  all 
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men  to  coDdemnation  ;  even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one 
free  gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life.     For  as 
one  man's  disobedience  many  (oi  polloi,  '  the  many,' niankii 
were  made  sinners,  so*by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  nia 
('the  many,'  mankind,)  be  made  righteous." 

10.  The  reply  might  be  made,  however,  that  not  all  men 
actually  justified  through  Christ,  and  that  hence  the  paralk 
to  be  restricted,  and  that  not  all  men  are  necessarily  actui 
involved  in  the  death  of  sin.  But  in  fact  this  limitation  o 
makes  the  parallel  more  perfect,  Xot  all  embraced  in 
ideal  of  Christ's  work  are  actually  saved,  because  the  worl 
arrested  in  its  tendency  either  negatively  by  lack  of  the  me 
appointed  for  its  application,  or  positively  by  the  natural  y 
of  those  who  have  the  means,  but  resist  their  power.  So, 
the  other  hand,  not  all  embraced  in  the  ideal  of  sin's  work 
actually  lost,  because  that  work  is  arrested  on  God's  side 
the  means  appointed  as  its  antidote,  and  on  man's  side  by 
divinely  enlightened  will  of  those  who,  having  these  means, 
not  resist  their  power.  Nature,  so  to  speak,  undoes  Chri 
work  in  the  one  case,  as  grace  undoes  sin's  work  in  the  otl 
God's  work  in  grace  in  the  one  case,  if  unarrested,  is  am 
for  the  salvation  of  every  human  creature,  as  sin's  work,  in 
other  case,  if  unarrested,  is  ample  for  the  loss  of  every  hur 
creature.  Thus  the  all-embracing  work  of  love  on  the 
hand,  freely  giving  life,  and  the  all-pervading  power  of  sir 
the  other,  meriting  death,  rest  in  the  same  generic  mode 
Divine  dealing.  Take  away  Christ,  and  every  human  creal 
dies  in  Adam  ;  take  away  Adam,  and  every  human  creal 
lives  in  Christ.  But  thouj2:h  the  ranti^e  of  Adam's  work 
of  Christ's  work  be  the  same,  the  power  of  Christ's  work  t 
scends  that  of  Adam's.  God's  love  in  Christ  outweighs 
'*  Xot  as  the  ottence,  so  also  is  the  free  gift."  (The  Ape 
takes  a  new  point  of  view  :  he  had  shown  wherein  the  olFt 
is  as  the  free  gift,  to  wit,  in  its  range;  now  he  looks  i 
point  in  which  the  free  gift  transcends  the  otTence.)  " 
if  through  the  offence  of  one,  many  ('  the  many,'  r 
kind,)  be  dead,  iiiucli  more  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  gift 
grace,  which   is   by  one   man,  Jesus  Christ,  hath   aboui 
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unto  many."  "Where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more 
abound." 

Thus  the  cloud  of  death  which  hung  upon  the  horizon  of 
our  world  in  its  morning  parts  before  the  beaniing  of  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness,  and  tlien,  transfigured  by  Ilis  ray,  billows 
around  His  rising,  purpling  in  His  glory.  Nothing  can  mag- 
nify His  ]>rightness,  but  tliis  cloud  diffuses  it.  That  cloud  lifts 
itself  more  and  more  with  the  ascending  Sun,  and  at  His  full 
noon  shall  have  melted  away  forever. 

X.  This  natural  consequence  of  original  sin,  to  wit,  condem- 
nation and  eternal  death,  is  actually  incurred  by  Tonth  Thef-h. 
all  v:ho  are  not  bom  again.  Conf.,  "Ilis  qui  non  thriiewMniMi'r 
renascantur.''     "  Alle  die  so  nicht  wiederum  neu  ^''*'  ''""'""  ""'' 

reiiiovul  of  i>ri|d- 

geboren  werden.  nauin. 

1.  If  the  natural  tendency  and  consequence  of  original  sin  be 
death,  one  of  two  results  is  inevitable.  Either  sin  actually 
goes  on  and  results  in  death,  or  its  natural  tendency  is  in  some 
Way  arrested.  Our  tenth  Thesis  affirms  that  the  only  way  in 
which  it  can  be  arrested  is  for  its  subject  to  be  horn  again. 
%  nature  we  are  born  to  sin,  and  through  sin  to  eternal 
death.  By  grace  we  are  born  again  to  a  renewed  heart,  and 
through  a  renewed  heart  to  eternal  life. 

2.  The  relative  innocence  of  any  human  being  cannot  in 
Itself  save  him.  The  innocence  of  any  human  being  can  only 
^>e  relative.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  chnrarter  of 
unregenerate  persons  relatively  to  each  other,  but  there  is  no 
ditterence  whatever  in  their  nature.  A  thousand  thinijs  mould 
ft'id  modify  character,  but  the  corrupt  heart  is  untouched  by 
^liem  all.  The  phenomena  of  a  corrupt  heart  are  infinitely 
diversified,  not  only  in  their  number,  but  in  their  intensity, 
^he  young  man  whom  Jesus  loved,  and  Judas  who  betrayed 
'^'s  Lord,  were  diverse  in  their  character.  The  one  was  lovely, 
the  other  as  odious  as  it  was  possible  for  un regenerated  charac- 
*^^  to  be.  But  they  had  alike  an  unchanged  heart  —  their 
WHf^^  was  the  same.  The  innocence  of  the  young  man,  rela- 
^^^ly  to  Judas,  could  not  save  him.     The  so-called  innocence  " 

^he  best  man  falls  infinitely  more  short  of  absolute  inno- 
^^*^  than  it   rises   above  the  deepest  absolute   criminality 
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relatively.    Every  man  is  more  guilty  absolutely  than  he  u 
innocent  relatively. 

3.  There  is  a  relative  innocence  in  the  ivfant  as  contrasted 
with  the  adult ;  this  the  Scriptures  freely  allow:  "In  malice 
be  ye  children."  1  Cor.  xiv.  20.  Even  the  first  budding  of 
sin  seems  only  to  lend  the  charm  of  vivacity  to  the  little  crea- 
ture. The  baleful  passion  which,  in  the  matured  Cain,  darkens 
all  time  with  its  deed  of  murder,  may  have  made  his  father 
and  mother  smile  as  it  flushed  and  sparkled  in  the  miniature 
lines  of  anger  traced  on  his  face  in  childhood.  But  the  natiiic' 
of  Cain  was  the  same  in  the  first  glow  of  anger  as  in  the  la^' 
and  the  nature  which  was  in  the  first  glow  of  anger  was  5 
Cain  before  that  anger  arose.  That  anger  did  not  make  \% 
moral  nature,  but  was  made  by  it.  The  great  need  of  it" 
human  creature  is  indeed  to  be  saved  from  that  moral  natur* 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  giving  him  a  new  heart.  Tb 
moral  nature  of  the  new-born  infant  is  as  truly  a  sinful  one  a 
that  of  the  grey-haired  old  reprobate,  even  as  the  physica 
nature  and  mental  nature  of  that  babe  are  as  really  a  huraai 
nature,  its  body  as  really  a  human  body,  its  soul  as  really  \ 
human  soul,  as  those  of  the  ripe  adult.  God  can  no  more  8av< 
sin  in  nature  than  he  can  save  it  in  character,  and  hence  a  nev 
nature  is  as  absolutely  needed  by  an  infant  as  by  an  adult 
To  deny  that  an  infant  is  capable  of  regeneration  is  to  denj 
that  it  is  capable  of  salvation.  The  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit 
not  mafh  by  it.  While  the  tree  is  corrupt,  the  fruit  must  l> 
corrupt.  If  the  tree  be  made  good,  the  fruit  will  be  good 
Our  proposition,  then,  clothing  it  in  the  guise  of  our  Saviour 'i 
figure,  would  be  this :  That  the  outgrowth  and  fruit  of  thii 
tree  of  our  human  nature  must  inevitably  be  deadly,  unless  th< 
nature  of  the  tree  itself  be  changed.  The  o^V.-natare  is  th< 
same  in  the  acorn  as  in  the  monarch  of  the  forest  who  has  cas 
his  shade  for  centuries.  If  the  acorn  grow,  it  inevitablj 
grows  to  the  oak. 

4.  For  the  same  great  reason  the  relative  innocence  whicl: 
arises  from  ignorance  cannot  save  men.  There  are  some  ir 
nominal  Christendom  whose  privileges  are  so  few  that  theii 
accountability  is  relatively  diminished.    The  millions  of  Jews 
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MohammedanS)  and  Pagans  are  relatively  innocent  in  charac- 
ter, as  compared  with  the  unregenerate  who  have  the  full  light 
of  the  Gospel.  Yet,  however  few  and  light,  relatively,  their 
Btripes  may  be,  as  they  knew  not  their  Master's  will,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  too  can  never  reach  heaven  with  an  unchanged 
nature.  Their  disqualification  is  none  the  less  real  because  it 
18  relatively  less  voluntary  than  that  of  others.  Man  is  born 
with  a  moral  nature,  which  unfits  him  for  heaven.  More  than 
this,  the  moral  nature  has  in  it  something  which  God  abhors 
and  condemns.  Unless  in  some  way  another  moral  nature  is 
given  him,  he  not  only  must  negatively  be  excluded  from 
heaven,  but  must,  positively,  come  under  God's  wrath.  It  is 
said, "  As  many  as  have  sinned  without  law  ijhall  also  perish 
without  law ; "  but  it  is  nowhere  said,  "  As  many  as  have  been 
holy  without  law,  shall  be  saved  without  law."  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Apostle's  whole  argument  is  designed  to  prove  "  all 
the  world  "  "  guilty  before  God." 

5.  If  the  relative  innocence,  either  of  adults  or  of  infants, 
could  save  them  from  death  and  take  them  to  heaven,  their 
natures  being  still  under  the  power  of  inborn  sin,  heaven  itself 
^uld  simply  be,  in  one  respect,  earth  renewed  ;  it  would  be 
the  abode  of  sinful  beings.  In  another  respect  it  would  be 
Worse  than  earth,  for  its  sinful  beings,  unrestrained  by  the  fear 
of  death,  would  yield  themselves  without  check  to  the  thoughts 
^nd  desires  of  their  corrupt  natures.  Going  to  heaven  would, 
*n  the  case  supposed,  make  no  more  change  in  the  heart  than 
?oing  to  church.  A  bad  heart  may  have  its  worst  thoughts 
in  the  best  places.  If  sin  could  be  self-generated  in  heaven,  as 
in  the  case  of  angels  once  holy  but  now  fallen,  much  more 
inight  and  would  it,  already  existing,  reveal  itself  there.  If 
angels  kept  not  their  first  estate  in  heaven,  much  more  would 
^an  there  reveal  his  last  and  fallen  estate ;  and  it  might  as 
Well  be  said  that  to  put  Lucifer  back  in  heaven  unchanged  is 
to  be  thought  of,  as  that  our  human  nature  unchanged  is  to 
^  placed  there. 

6.  Hence  the  testimony  of  Scripture  is  of  the  most  explicit 
Knd  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  new  birth  to  every  human 
feature.    Our  Lord  Jesus  says :  "  Except  a  man  (that  is  any 
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one  and  every  one)  be  born  again,  lie  cannot  see  the  kingdo 
of  God.''  If  our  blessed  Lord  had,  however,  anticipated  th^t 
there  might  be  an  eftbrt  to  evade  the  all-comprehending  foroc 
of  his  words,  he  could  not  more  completely  have  made  that 
effort  hopeless  than  by  adding,  as  he  did :  "  That  which  is 
born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,"  that  is,  every  human  being  bom 
naturally  into  our  world  is  fleshly,  and  needs  a  new  birth. 

7.  There  is  one  absolute  characteristic  of  all  God's  children. : 
"  They  were  born  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  flesh,  nor  of 
the  will  of  man,  but  of  God,"  that  is,  no  human  creature,  in 
and  by  his  natural  birth,  is  God's  child,  but  must,  in  order 
to  this,  be  born  of  Ilim.  The  "new  creature"  alone  availB- 
"  Every  one  that  doeth  righteousness  is  born  of  Him.*^ 

8.  Before  these  invincible  necessities  of  the  case,  and  thi^ 
irresistible  witness  of  God's  Word,  goes  down  the  delusive  id^^ 
that  the  icork  of  Christ  covers  the  case  either  of  Pagans  or  (>f 
infants^  without  their  being  born  again.     Semi-Pelagianism  anC^ 
Arminianism,  acknowledging  some  sort  of  original  sin,  an*- 
some  sort  of  a  need  of  a  remedy,  have  said  that  for  Christ's 
sake  infants,  having  no  conscious  sin,  are  forgiven,  and  with- 
out anything  further  being  needed,  pass  at  death  into  heaven. 
There  are  many  who  imagine  that  this  view  gives  relief  to  the 
great  difliculty  of  the  subject,  that  it  avoids  the  doctrine  that 
infants  may  be  lost,  and  yet  concedes  that  they  all  are  so  far 
sinners  as  to  need  a  Saviour ;  that  it  proposes  something  that 
shall  be  done  for  them,  and  yet  escapes  the  obnoxious  theory 
of  the  possibility  and  necessity  of  infant  regeneration.     This  view 
has  been  mainly  devised  indeed  to  evade  the  last-mentioned 
doctrine.     But  it  is  far  from  escaping  the  pressure  of  the  difli- 
culty.    That  difficulty  is,  that  the  nature  of  the  child  is  a  sin- 
ful nature.     To  forgive  absolutely  that  sin  of  nature  simply 
for  Christ's  sake,  would  be  to  remove  the  penalty,  while  the 
guilty  thing  itself  is  untouched.     It  would  be  to  suppose  that 
the  child  is  removed  from  the  penal  curse  of  sin,  yet  left  fully 
under  the  power  of  sin  itself.     It  involves  the  justification  of 
an  unrenewed  nature.     It  supposes  Christ's  work  to  operate 
apart  from  the  applying  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  on  this 
theory  an  unregenerate  human  creature,  forgiven  for  Christ's 
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sake,  in  its  untouched  sin,  would  pass  into  heaven  still  unre- 
generate.  The  theory  errs  utterly  either  by  excess  or  by  lack. 
If  a  child  has  not  a  sinful  nature,  it  needs  no  Saviour.  If  its 
Bin  is  not  a  proper  subject  of  condemnation,  it  needs  no  forgive- 
ness. But  if  it  has  a  sinful  nature,  it  needs  not  only  a  Saviour 
from  penalty,  but  a  renewing  power  to  save  it  from  the  in- 
■  dwelling  of  sin  ;  if  it  is  subject  to  condemnation,  it  not  only 
needs  forgiveness,  but  the  exercise  of  a  gracious  power  which 
will  ultimately  remove  what  is  condemnable.  In  other  words, 
it  needs  to  be  born  again. 

9.  ^Nothing  but  downright  Pelagianism  of  the  extremest 
kind  can  save  any  man  logically  from  the  conclusion  we  are 
urging.  Original  sin  must  be  counteracted  in  its  natural 
tendency  to  death,  first,  by  a  power  which  removes  its  penalty, 
and  secondly,  by  a  power  which  ultimately  removes  the  sin 
itself.  The  power  which  removes  the  penalty  is  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  made  atonement  for  original  sin,  as  well  as 
for  the  actual  sins  of  men  ;  the  power  which  can  remove  the 
sin  itself  is  in  the  new  birth.  The  former,  to  use  the  old 
theological  terminology,  is  necessary  to  remove  the  reatus  of 
original  sin,  that  is,  its  present  guilt  and  immediate  liability ; 
the  latter  is  necessary  to  remove  its/oy/^c-?,  the  inciting  foment- 
ing power  itself,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  culled,  the  matcrialc^  or 
^sence  of  sin,  which  would,  left  to  itself,  ever  renew  the  guilt 
and  its  curse.  It  is  as  impossible  to  separate  the  justification 
of  an  infant  from  its  regeneration,  as  it  would  be  to  justify  an 
adult  while  his  heart  is  unchanged.  These  two  things,  justifi- 
^tion  and  regeneration,  may  be  separated  mentally,  and  are 
really  distinct,  but  they  are  never  separated  in  fact.  Unless 
there  be  regeneration,  there  will  be  no  forgiveness.  A  regen- 
erated man  is  always  justified,  a  justified  man  is  always  regen- 
erated; and  unless  a  man  be  both,  he  is  neither.  A  justified 
^lifant,  unregenerate,  is  inconceivable  in  the  kingdom  of  God  ; 
such  justification  would  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness. 
-^like  then  to  the  attainment  of  both  forgiveness  and  sanctifi- 
^tion,  or  of  either,  there  is  a  necessity  which  is  most  abso- 
^^^e ;  no  human  being  has  been,  or  can  be,  saved  from  eternal 
^eath  unless  he  be  born  again. 
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10.  On  this  point,  all  Bound  theology  of  every  part  of  cor 
common  Cliristianity  is  a  unit.  It  is  not  distinctively  a  Lu- 
theran doctrine.  The  Romish  and  Greek  Churches  recognize 
the  impossibility  of  the  salvation  of  any  human  creature  with- 
out a  change  from  that  condition  into  which  he  is  born.  The 
Calvinistic  theory  (including  that  of  the  Calvinistic  JBaptistSf) 
involves  the  doctrine  that  infants  need  regeneration  to  fit  them* 
for  heaven;  that  they  are  capable  of  regeneration,  that  it  actu- 
ally takes  place  in  the  case  of  elect  infants,  and  that  it  takes 
place  in  this  life.  Calvin  :  *  "  IIow,  say  they  (the  Anabaptists), 
are  infants  regenerated,  who  have  neither  the  knowledge  of 
good  or  evil  ?  We  answer,  that  it  does  not  follow  that  th«« 
is  no  work  of  God,  because  we  are  incapable  of  grasping  it,  for 
it  is  clear  that  infants  icho  are  to  be  saved  (as  certainly  same  of 
that  age  are  saved)  are  previously  regenerated  (ante . .  regenerari), 
by  the  Lord."  That  milder  school  of  Calvinism,  which  merd- 
fully,  and  perhaps  illogically,  departs  from  the  rigor  of  the 
older  and  more  self  -  consistent  Calvinism,  and  believes  that 
none  but  elect  infants  die  in  infancy,  does  not,  neverthelefls, 
depart  from  the  old  and  true  view,  that  the  saved  in&nt  is 
regenerate,  and  can  only  as  regenerate  be  saved. 

This  great  fact  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  on  the  main 
difficulty  of  this  part  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  all  bat 
Pelagians  are  in  unity  of  faith  with  our  Church.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  Church  through  all  ages  is  most  explicit  on  this 
point :  That  no  un regenerate  human  being,  infant  or  adult, 
Pagan  or  nominal  Christian,  can  be  saved.  Without  holiness, 
no  man  shall  see  the  Lord  —  but  no  man  can  be  holy  with  his 
natural  heart  unchanged.  Except  we  have  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  we  are  none  of  His  ;  but  this  Spirit  is  given  to  us  in 
and  by  the  new  birth  alone. 

XL  We  have  seen  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  new  birth  to 

Kievemh  The-  ^^'^O'  humau  crcaturc,  and  we  now  affirm  as  our 

n.    The   rioiy  Elcveuth  Thesis :  That  as  the  new  birth  is  abso- 

spirit     the    sole  .iii.n  i»» 

author  of  the  lutcly  csscutial  to  the  salvation  of  every  one  of  oar 
new  birth.         ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  jj^j^  gpj^.^^  .^  ^bsolutely  esscntial  to 

the    new    birth.      "  Durch    heiligen    Greist,"  "  Per  spiritum 
sanctum." 

♦  Initit.  (IV,  XTi.  17.) 
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When  the  neio  birth  takes  place^  it  is  invariably  wrought  by  the 
Sdy  Spirit.  This  proposition  sounds  like  a  truism.  Theoret- 
ically,  all  Christians,  with  any  pretensions  to  the  name  Evan- 
gelical, would  accept  it,  and  yet,  practically,  it  is  constantly 
ignored.  Let  our  faith  rest  on  this,  that  whether  with  means 
or  without  means,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  author  of  regenera- 
tion, simply  and  absolutely ;  that  the  human  being  can  accom- 
plish no  part  of  it  whatever.  It  is  not  man's  own  work,  it  is 
not  the  work  of  his  mind,  of  his  heart,  of  his  will,  but  it  is 
God's  work  in  his  mind,  in  his  heart,  in  his  will.  The  power 
of  an  adult  human  being  in  the  matter  of  his  regeneration  is 
absolutely  negative.  He  can  resist,  he  can  thwart,  he  can 
harden  himself,  but  in  and  of  himself  he  cannot  yield,  or  con- 
sent, or  make  his  heart  tender. 

The  adult  is  as  helpless  positively,  in  the  power  of  producing 
his  own  regeneration,  as  the  infant  is.  The  adult  mw,  indeed, 
go,  and  must  go  to  the  preached  word,  and  can  and  must  go  to 
the  Bible :  he  can  use  the  means,  and  with  them  conjoin  fer- 
vent prayer ;  but  it  is  the  Spirit  of  God  who  regenerates  the 
man  through  the  means,  not  the  man  who  regenerates  him- 
self, either  through  the  means  or  apart  from  them.  The  adult, 
indeed,  with  the  means,  may  either  resist  the  Holy  Spirit  or 
cease  to  resist.  He  may  refuse  to  let  Him  work,  or  he  may 
suffer  Him  to  work.  The  difference  in  the  course  pursued 
here  makes  the  difference  of  result  between  two  adults,  one  of 
whom  becomes  regenerate,  and  the  other  does  not.  It  is  not 
that  the  one  regenerates  himself,  and  the  other  refuses  to  regen- 
erate himself.  It  is,  that  one  suffers  the  Holy  Spirit  to  regen- 
erate him  through  the  Word,  and  the  other  refuses  to  permit 
Him.  But  even  this  negative  power  is  derived  from  the  pres- 
ence of  grace  and  of  its  means,  for  a  man  to  whom  the  Word 
is  set  forth  is  ipso  facto  not  in  a  condition  of  pure  nature.  Even 
in  the  low  realm  of  mere  nature  there  are  not  wanting  analo- 
gies to  this  spiritual  fact.  Man  has,  for  example,  physically 
no  self- nourishing  power.  The  nutritive  property  of  food 
exerts  itself  on  him.  The  food  itself  is  the  medium  or  means 
of  nutrition.  Man  receives  the  food  outwardly,  and  the  mys- 
terious power  of  nutrition  exerts  itself  through  the  food  thus 
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received.  One  man  lives,  the  other  starves ;  not  that  the  i 
has  any  power  of  self-nutrition,  but  that  he  received  the  < 
ward  thing  through  which  the  power  of  nutrition  is  exercii 
and  did  not  counteract  its  effect ;  the  other  did  not  receive 
food,  and  consequently  failed  to  receive  the  nutritive  ener 
or  receiving  the  food  outwardly,  like  the  first,  presented  soi 
thing  in  his  system  which  resisted  the  working  of  its  du 
tive  power.  The  dependence  of  the  adult  on  nutriment 
the  same  as  that  of  the  infant.  The  adult  can,  indeed,  2 
for  nutriment,  an  asking  which  is  prayer,  and  the  infant  ci 
not.  The  adult,  with  reflective  consciousness,  craves,  and  w: 
reflective  consciousness  receives  nutriment,  which  the  infi 
cannot  do  ;  but  the  life  of  neither  is  self-sustained.  Both  nil 
be  nourished  of  God  by  means  of  food.  The  mystery  of  reg< 
eration  lies  in  this  central  mystery,  that  the  new  man  is  a  cp 
ture,  not  a  manufacture  ;  he  is  born,  not  self-made;  his  mo; 
condition  is  the  result,  primarily,  essentially,  and  positive 
of  the  divine  will,  not  of  his  own  —  he  is  the  child  of  Go 
"  Which  were  born,  not  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  t« 
of  man,  but  of  God."  With  God  all  things  are  possib 
"God  is  able  of  the  very  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abi 
ham  ; "  and  if  of  the  hard  rock  we  tread  upon.  He  could  raa 
tender  and  faithful  hearts,  who  shall  attempt  to  limit  I 
energy  in  regard  to  any  of  our  race,  to  whom  his  promises  a 
given?  If  God  could,  from  inanimate  Nature's  hardest  shap 
raise  up  faithful  children  to  faithful  Abraham,  much  morec 
He  raise  them  up  from  infants,  the  children  of  His  people 
the  children  of  the  covenant.  The  internal  processes  of  rcgf 
eration  are  hidden  from  us.  "  The  wind  bloweth  where 
listeth  (the  Spirit  breathes  where  He  will),  and  thou  heart 
the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  conieth  ai 
whither  it  goeth.  So  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit 
God  claims  for  Himself  the  whole  work  of  our  regenerati^ 
"  Xot  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  1 
according  to  His  mercy  He  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  reg 
eration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost."     Titus  iii.  5. 

The  absolute  essential  in  regeneration,  and  the  only  abso^ 
essential  in  the  way  of  an  agent,  is  the  Holy  Spirit.    Not  ^ 
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the  means  belong  to  this  absolute  essential,  but  merely  to  the 
ordinary  essentials.    The  only  previous  condition  in  the  human 
r.>j     ^^  positively  necessary  when  the  Holy  Spirit  approaches  it, 
is  that  it  shall  not  resist  His  work.     Before  the       «,     ^  ,  . 

Tue  uhlioiuta 

true  doctrine  of  the  supreme  and  sole  necessity  of     E*»«niiai. 
the  Holy  Spirit's  work,  as  the  author  of  regeneration,  the  great 
mystery  of  infant  regeneration  and  of  infant  salvation  passes 
away.    The  Holy  Spirit  can  renew  the  infant  because  it  does 
not  resist  His  work.     If,  therefore,  the  Holy  Spirit  mshes  to 
regenerate  an  infant,  He  can  regenerate  that  infant.    Who  will 
dispute  this  proposition  ?     We  do  not  here  affirm  that  He  will 
regenerate,  or  wishes  to  regenerate  one  of  the  many  millions 
who  die  in  infancy.     We  simply  ask  now  for  toleration  to  this 
proposition,  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  if  He  wishes,  can  renew  the 
nature  of  a  child.     Admit  this,  and  there  is  nothing  more  to 
settle  but  the  question  of  fact,  and  the  decision  of  that  ques- 
tion rests,  not  on  speculation,  but  on  the  witness  of  the  Word 
of  God. 

If  the  Holy  Spirit  alone  can  produce  this  new  birth,  then  it 
IB  evident, 

1.  That  the  work  of  Christ  cannot  produce  that  new  birth  in 
itself,  separate  from  the  applying  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.    It  is  the  gracious  Spirit  who  "  takes  of  the 
things  that  are  Christ's,  and  makes  them  ours." 

2.  The  relation  to  Christian  parents  can,  in  itself,  have  no 
regenerating  power.     The  child  of  the  holiest  of       chrwuau  Pa- 
our  race  has  the  same  nature  as  the  child  of  the    "^c"" 
most  godless,  and  needs  the  same  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

3.  Nor  can  birth,  in  the  midst  of  covenant  privileges,  have 
ill  itself  a  regenerating  power.  The  child  whose  covenaut  itiv- 
parents  are  Christians,  or  who  has  one  Christian  "**ff*« 
parent,  is  indeed  "  holy  "  (a^ioj),  that  is,  is  separated  by  the  fact 
of  such  birth  from  heathendom.  The  children  of  Christendom 
are,  in  virtue  of  that  fact,  generically  Christian ;  not  indeed 
members  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  separated  from  the 
world,  as  some  imagine,  and  receiving  in  their  baptism  merely 
a  recognition  of  a  relation  existing  apart  from  that  baptism, 
but  members  of  the  Christian  world,  considered  as  separated 
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from  the  Pagan  or  Jewish  world.  The  child  of  Christian 
pareuts,  or  of  a  Christian  parent,  is,  so  to  speak,  constructively 
and  provisionally,  and  by  a  natural  anticipation,  to  be  consid 
ered  Christian,  but  is  not  actually  such  until  it  is  baptized 
Thus  a  resident  foreigner  in  our  land  is,  constructively  anc 
provisionally,  an  American  citizen,  but  not  actually  such  unti 
he  is  naturalized. 

This  is  the  true  force  of  the  passage  to  which  we  are  allud< 
ing  (1  Cor.  vii.  14),  and  which  is  mainly  relied  on  by  those 
who  think  that  infants  are  born  of  the  flesh  into  the  earthly 
kingdom  of  God  —  the  Church.  This  is  apparent  on  a  careful 
examination  of  the  text.  The  question  before  the  Apostle  waa 
this :  If  one  of  a  married  couple  became  Christian,  the  other 
remaining  Pagan,  would  this  diversity  of  religion  necessitate 
a  divorce  ?  The  Apostle  replies  it  would  not.  "  If  any  brother 
hath  a  wife  that  believeth  not,  and  she  be  pleased  to  dwell  ^ith 
him,  let  him  not  put  her  away.  And  the  woman  which  hath 
an  husband  that  believeth  not,  and  if  he  be  pleased  to  dwell 
with  her,  let  her  not  leave  him.  For  the  unbelieving  husband 
is  SANCTIFIED  (^yiacxTai)  by  the  wife,  and  the  unbelieving  wife  is 
SANCTIFIED  {\,jia<irai)  by  the  husbaud.  Else  were  your  children 
UNCLEAN  (uxu^apra);  but  uow  are  they  holy  (a>ia^." 

Let  it  be  noted,  that  three  classes  of  persons  are  here  spoken 
of  as  holy  or  sanctified  : 

1.  The  unbelieving  husband  is  sanctified; that  is,  is  holy» 
because  his  wife  is  a  Christian. 

2.  The  unbelieving  wife  is  sanctified  ;  that  is,  is  holy,  becauae 
her  husbaud  is  a  Christian. 

3.  The  children  are  sanctified  ;  that  is,  are  holy,because  one 
of  the  parents  is  a  Christian,  It  is  evident  then  that  this  sanc- 
tification  is  not  a  moral  one.  The  Pagan  husband  is  not,  by 
virtue  of  having  a  Christian  wife,  any  less  a  godless  mii^'» 
neither  then  can  the  Apostle  mean  that  his  child  is  bo^J 
morally  because  its  mother  is  holy.  It  is  evident,  furtherrao^ 
that  the  sanctification  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  one.  T*^ 
Pagan  wife  is  not  a  member  of  the  Church  because  1** 
husband  is  a  Christian,  neither  then  is  her  child  holy  ecclesi^ 
tically,  separated  to  the  Christian  Church,  because  its  fathe^ 
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a  Chmtian.  It  necessarily  follows  then  that  the  sanctification 
being  neither  moral,  nor  ecclesiastical,  is  qeneric,  and  that  this 
generic  character  has  a  limitation  in  the  nature  of  the  question 
and  of  the  case.  The  question  was :  Do  the  children  belong  to 
Christendom  or  Heathendom  ?  The  one  parent  is  Christian, 
the  other  Pagan.  Where  is  the  generic  relation  of  the  child, 
or  offspring,  whether  infant  or  adult,  of  these  parents  ?  The 
reply  of  the  Apostle  is :  That  God  decides  mercifully,  what 
could  not  be  decided  logically,  and  gives  the  children  the 
benefit  of  His  goodness  in  considering  them  as  generically 
related  to  the  better  system,  not  to  the  worse. 

The  unbelieving  father  is,  so  far  as  this  question  is  concerned, 
constructively  in  Christendom,  so  that  his  child  is  no  more  a 
Pagan  child  than  if  both  parents  were  Christians.     On  the 
other  side,  the  child  is  so  far  constructively  in  Christendom  as 
if  both  parents  were  Christians.     The  unbelieving  father  is  so 
&r  a  Christian  that  his  child  is  a  member  of  Christendom,  not 
of  Pagandom.     The  child  is  so  far  holy  that  it  is  now  one  of  the 
children  of  Christendom,  not  one  of  the  children  of  Pagandom. 
Within   the  great  world  there   is  the  generic  aggregate  of 
persons  belonging  to  the  world  of  Pagandom,  and  to  the  world 
of  Christendom.     The  world  of  Christendom  is  gencricalbj  holy, 
that  is,  afi  Christendom,  it  is  separate  generically  from  Pagan- 
dom.    But  within  the  world  of  Christendom  there  is  a  further 
separation.     The  Church  is  sanctified,  or  holy,  as  separate  from 
the  nominally  Christian  world  ;  this  is  an  ecclesiastical  holi- 
ness.    But  within  this  Church  there  is  yet  a  further  separation 
of  genuine  Christians  from  merely  nominal  ones,  and  this  holi- 
ness is  MORAL.     The  answer  of  the  Apostle  is,  not  that  the  chil- 
dren (adult  as  well  as  infant)  are  morally  holy,  nor  that  they  are 
ECCLESIASTICALLY  holy,  but  that  they  are  generically  holy, — 
iu  a  word,  that  they  are  just  as  little  of  Pagandom,  just  as 
much  children  of  Christendom,  as  if  both  parents  were  Chris- 
tians.    All  children  who  have  either  both  parents,  or  but  one 
parent,  Christian,  alike  belong,  not  to  Christian  saints,  nor  to 
the  invisible  church,  not  to  the  Christian  body  in  the  visible 
church,  nor  to  the  Christian  family,   in   a  word,  they  belong 
not  to  the  Christian  species,  but  simply  to  the  Christian  geuus 
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or  Christian  world,  which  we  call  Christendom.  The  real 
question  settled  then  by  the  Apostle  is  no  more  than  this,  that 
the  child  of  one  Christian  parent  has  the  same  spiritual  rela- 
tion as  the  child  whose  parents  are  both  Christians,  leaving  it 
in  the  main  an  open  question  what  those  relations  are.  Hence 
the  inference  from  this  passage  goes  to  the  ground,  that  children 
are  members  of  the  visible  church  by  their  birth,  and  much 
more  the  inference  that  they  are  born  again  by  virtue  of  their 
relation  to  Christian  parents. 

4.  Nor  is  there  any  power  in  death  to  regenerate.     There  are 
those  who  seem  to  think  that  the  body  is  the  seat  of  original 

i>eathnoregen-  siu,  and  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  redeem  the 
erating  power,     ^^^j  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^^  j^  ^^  separate  it  from 

the  body.  But  the  true  primary  seat  of  sin  is  the  soul.  The 
body  can  be  spoken  of  as  the  seat  of  sin  only  in  a  secondaiy 
sense,  and  because  of  the  soul's  connection  with  it.  The  mere 
separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body,  cannot  in  itself  change 
the  soul's  moral  condition.  He  that  is  unregenerate  before 
death,  remains  unregenerate  after  death,  unless  after  death  the 
Holy  Spirit  make  the  great  change.  Death  in  itself  can  have 
no  such  power,  and  no  such  tendency.  But  if  the  Holy  Spirit 
can  work  this  change  in  an  infant  after  death.  He  can 
just  as  readily  do  it  before  its  death,  and  the  whole  idea 
of  purgation  after  deatb,  of  a  change  of  relation  to  God 
after  the  departure  of  the  soul,  of  a  renewal  of  probation  in  an 
eternal  world,  is  utterly  foreign  to  the  entire  tendency  of  the 
New  Testament  doctrine.  To  admit  it,  is  to  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  a  purgatory  ;  it  would  grant  the  Romish  doctrine  in 
its  main  point,  and  the  controversy  would  narrow  itself  to  tb^ 
comparative  trifles  of  the  duration  and  modes  of  that  purga' 
tory.  Xo  such  refuge  is  necessary.  The  great  change  i^ 
wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  alone,  and  the  possibilities  and 
probabilities  of  human  regeneration  are  limited  by  nothing 
but  His  purpose  and  His  power.  Any  regeneration  for  which 
infinite  power  is  adequate,  and  which  divine  goodness  purpose® 
and  promises,  may  and  will  be  wrought. 

XII.  This  new  birth  by  the  Holy  Spirit  has  Baptism  asoo© 
of  its  ordinary  means.     Conf.,  "  Durch  die  Taufe,"  "  per  B*^ 
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iamum."  The  part  of  the  Second  Article  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  which  comes  under  discussion  in  this  thesis  is 
that  which  asserts  that  original  sin  brings  eternal  Twemn  The«u. 
death  to  all  those  who  are  not  born  again  op  bap-  |Jl*"^""oriJi3 
TiSM  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  have  shown  the  *'»•• 
absolute  necessity  of  being  born  again ;  we  have  seen  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  absolutely  essential  to  that  new  birth ;  it 
now  remains  to  explain  and  vindicate  our  Confession  in 
its  declaration  that  the  new  birth  must  also  be  of  Bap- 
tism. 

As  this  is  one  of  the  points  specially  objected  to,  and  asr 
these  words  have  been  omitted  in  the  "  Definite  Platform," 
which,  so  far  as  its  omission  is  evidence,  denies  not  only  the 
necessity  of  baptism,  but  the  necessity  altogether  either  of  the 
new  birth,  or  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  remove  the  results  of  origi- 
nal sin,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  dwelling  at  some  length  upon 
it.  The  doctrine  of  our  Church  in  regard  to  baptism  is  one  of 
the  few  fundamental  points  on  which  any  part  of  evangelical 
Christendom  avowedly  difters  with  her.  We  propose  to  give, 
first,  some  historical  matter  bearing  upon  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  these  words  in  our  Confession.  We  shall  present 
these  chronologically. 

1529.  The  fifteen  doctrinal  articles  of  Luther,  prepared 
at  the  Colloquy  at  Marburg,  on   this  point   run     j.   Th«  Mar- 

thus  ;  huTf^  Al-tic](>s. 

"  In  the  FOURTH  place,  we  believe  that  original  sin  is  a  sin  of 
s^ch  kind  that  it  condemns  all  men,  and  if  Jesus  Christ  had 
^ot  come  to  our  help  with  His  life  and  death,  w^e  must  have 
^i^d  eternally  therein,  and  could  not  have  come  to  the  king- 
dom and  blessedness  of  God." 

**  In  the  FIFTH  place,  we  believe  that  we  are  redeemed  from 
^Ws  sin,  and  from  all  other  sins,  and  from  eternal  death,  if  we 
Wieve  on  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  for  us ;  and 
^thout  this  faith  we  cannot  be  absolved  from  a  single  sin  by 
^^y  work,  condition,  or  order.'' 

*'  In  the  SIXTH  place,  that  this  faith  is  a  gift  uf  God,  which 

^  can  gain  by  no  antecedent  work  or  merit,  nor  can  reach  by 

^^y  power  of  our  own,  but  the  Holy  Ghost  gives  and  furnishes 
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it  where  He  will ;  in  our  hearts,  when  we  hear  the  Gospel  or 
word  of  Christ." 

"  In  the  SEVENTH  place,  this  faith  is  our  righteousnees  before 
God/'* 

1530.  The  Marburg  Articles  which  were  signed  by  Luther, 

II.  The  XVII  Melanchthon,  Zwingli,and  Oeco]ampadiu6,aQ(l  the 
Ductrinai  Aril-  other  leading  theologians  on  both  sides,  were  laid 
^  "*  by  Luther  as  the  ground-work  of  the  XVII  Doc- 
trinal Articles,  which  were  prepared  the  same  year,  and  which 
appeared  in  1530.  These  XVII  Articles  are  the  direct  basis  of 
the  doctrinal  portion  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  In  the  fourth 
of  these  Articles,  Luther  says :  "  Original  sin  would  condemn  ail 
men  who  come  from  Adam,  and  icould  separate  them  forever 
from  God,  had  not  Jesus  Christ  become  our  representative  and 
taken  upon  Himself  this  sin,  and  all  sins  which  follow  upon 
it,  and  by  His  sufterings  made  satisfaction  therefor,  and  thus 
utterly  removed  and  annulled  them  in  Himself,  as  is  clearly 
taught  in  regard  to  this  sin  in  Psalm  li.,  and  Rom.  v."  \ 

1533.  In  Melanchthon 's  German  edition  of  the  Confession, 

III.  The  oer-  ^"  1533,  thc  ouly  edition  in  the  German  in  which 
^lAD  Edition  of  any  variations  were  made  by  him,  and  which  has 

never  been  charged  with  deviating  in  any  respect 
in  meaning  from  the  original  Confession,  this  part  of  the  Arti- 
cle runs  thus :  "  (Original  Sin;  condemns  sill  those  under  God's 
wrath  who  are  not  born  again  through  Baptism,  and  faith  in 
Christ,  through  the  Gospel  and  Holy  Spirit."  :f 

From  these  historical  parallels  and  illustrations  certain  facts 
iv.Meaninguf  arc  vcry  clear  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Confes- 

the  Confcflwioiu       gion 

1.  The  Article  teaches  us  what  original  sin  would  do  if  ther« 
Drift  of   the  were  no  redemption  provided  in  Christ.    The  mere 
Article.  ^^^^  ^Yi^X  Christ  has  wrought  out  His  work  pro- 

vides a  sufficient  remedy,  if  it  he  applied^  to  save  every  AwnwR 
creature  from  the  effects  of  original  sin.    Let  not  this  great  fiw* 

*The  Articles  are  given  in  full  in  Rudelbach's  Reformation,  Luthorthmn  ibc 
Union,  p.  665. 
f  Luther's  VVerke:  Jena  t.  14.     Mentzer:  Ezeges.  Aug.  Conf.  42. 
t  Weber's  Edit.  Weimar,  1781.     Corpus  Reformator.  xxti.  726. 
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be  forgotten.  Let  it  never  be  left  out  of  the  account  in  look- 
ing at  the  mystery  of  original  sin,  that  there  is  an  ample 
arrangement  by  which  the  redemption  of  every  human  crea- 
ture from  the  results  of  original  sin  could  be  effected ;  that 
there  is  no  lack  in  God's  provision  for  saving  every  one  of  our 
race  from  its  results.  "  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  grai^ 
of  God,  tasted  death  for  every  nian" 

2.  It  is  not  the  doctrine  of  our  Confession  that  any  human 
creature  has  ever  been,  or  ever  will  be,  lost  purely  i,,nyni«niorx 
on  account  of  original  sin.  For  while  it  supposes  '^r  origiBRi  i*a 
that  original  sin,  if  unarrested,  would  bring  death,  **"  ^ 
it  supposes  it  to  be  arrested,  certainly  and  ordinarily,  by  tho 
Holy  Spirit,  through  the  divine  means  rightly  received,  ami 
throws  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  hearty  faith  that,  in  tho 
case  of  infants  dying  without  the  means,  the  Holy  Ghost,  in 
His  own  blessed  way,  directly  and  extraordinarily,  may  make 
the  change  that  delivers  the  child  from  the  power  of  indwell- 
ing sin.  Luther,  in  his  marginal  note  on  John  xv.  22,  says: 
"Denn  durch  Christum  ist  die  Erbsunde  auffgehaben,  und  ver- 
damnet  nach  Christus  zukunfFt  niemand.  On  wer  sie  nicht 
lassen,  das  ist,  wer  nicht  gleuben  wil."  "Through  Christ 
original  sin  is  annulled,  and  condemneth  no  man  since  Christ's 
coming,  unless  he  will  not  forsake  it  (original  sin),  that  is,  will 
not  believe." 

S.  It  seems  very  probable  from  the  parallels,  that  the  con- 
fessors had  mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  in  their  ^.^ 
eye,  in  this  particular  part  of  the  Article,  original  u  refeiT.-d  to  in 
sin  as  developing  itself  in  actual  sin  in  the  adult,  ^^^'^a-^^^'*' 
»nd  requiring  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  save  men  from 
it«  curse.  Hence  the  illustrious  Pfaff,  in  his  brief  but  very 
valuable  notes  on  the  Confession,  says :  "  The  language  here 
^^^eAi>/?y  (maxirae'  reference  to  adults  who  despise  baptism  ;" 
*^d  such  is,  unquestionably,  the  drift  of  the  form  in  which 
^Wanchthon  puts  it  in  the  edition  of  1533.  The  Larger  Cate- 
cuism*  argues  to  the  adult  on  the  necessity  of  Baptism: 
**^ptism  is  no  plaything  of  human  invention,  but  has  been 
^'^tituted  by  God  Himself,  who  has  earnestly  and  strictly  com- 

♦4So,  a. 
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manded  that  we  should  cause  ourselves  to  be  baptized  (wir  u 
miissen  taufen  lassen),  or  we  cannot  be  saved  (oder  sollen  nic 
selig  werden).  No  man  is  to  think  of  it  as  a  trifling  matter 
the  mere  putting  on  of  a  new  coat." 

Grauer  (who  was  styled  "  the  shield  and  sword  of  Luthen 
ism  "),  in  commenting  on  the  words  of  the  Confession,  says 
"  Inasmuch  as  Baptism  is  necessary  to  salvation,  it  is  carefu! 
to  be  noted  what,  and  of  what  sort,  is  that  necessity.  Wh 
the  Augsburg  Confession  teaches  that  Baptism  is  necessary 
salvation,  it  refers  to  the  ordinary  mode  which  God  observes 
saving  men.  For  in  that  respect  (ibi)  Baptism  is  necessai 
and,  indeed,  in  such  measure  (ita)  that  if  any  one  is  unwUli 
to  be  baptized,  when  it  is  in  his  power  to  obtain  Baptism, 
shall  surely  be  condemned  ;  for  the  contempt  of  the  Sacramc 
condemns.  The  meaning  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the 
fore,  is  this,  that  Baptism  is  not  a  thing  indifferent,  which  a 
one  may  use  at  his  liberty,  but  that  it  is  an  external  mean 
such  kind  that  every  one  embracing  the  Christian  faith 
bound  (debet)  to  use  it,  if  it  is  possible  for  him  to  obtain 
Bat  the  matter  is  different  in  a  case  of  necessity,  when  a 
one  cannot  obtain  it." 

'     4.  The  Confession  does  not  teach  that  the  outward  part 

Baptism  regenerates  those  who  receive  it.     It  si 

BaptlBtn,  In       ,    ^     .       .       °  _         _  •  «   -r>  • 

whiitBciiseimc.^  that  it  18  necessary  to  be  born  again  of  Bapti 
*'"'^^'  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,    It  is  evident  from  this  tl 

it  draws  a  distinction  between  the  two.  It  implies  that 
may  have  the  outward  part  of  Baptism  performed,  and  not 
born  again  ;  but  confessedly  we  cannot  have  the  saving  enei 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  exercised  upon  us  without  being  born  aga 
whether  ordinarily  in  Baptism,  or  extraordinarily  with( 
Baptism.  The  very  order  of  the  words  is  significant,  for  1 
confessors  do  not  say,  and  would  not  say,  "  born  of  the  H< 
Spirit  and  Baptism:  "  but  the  order  is  the  very  reverse,  " 
Baptism  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  Hence,  while  the  doctrine 
the  Confession  is  that  the  new  birth  itself  is  absolutely  ess 
tial  to  salvation,  and  that  the  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
absolutely  essential  to  the  new  birth,  it  is  not  its  doctrine  tl 

*  Pruelect.  Academic,  in  August.  Confess.     Ed.  Tcrt.  Jena.  IGoO.  p.  818. 
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t\io.  outward  part  of  Baptism  is  essential  absolutely,  nor  that 
regeneration  necessarily  attends  it.  The  necessity  of  the  out- 
ward part  of  Baptism  is  not  the  absolute  one  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  Himself  works  regeneration,  but  is  the  ordinary 
necessity  of  the  precept,  and  of  the  means.  It  is  necessary 
because  God  has  enjoined  it,  and  voluntary  neglect  to  do  what 
God  has  enjoined  destroys  man.  It  is  necessary  because  God 
has  connected  a  promise  with  it,  and  he  who  voluntarily 
neglects  to  seek  God's  promises  in  God's  connections  will  look 
for  them  in  vain  elsewhere.  It  is  necessary  because  God  makes 
it  one  of  the  ordinary  channels  of  His  grace,  and  he  who  vol- 
untarily turns  from  the  ordinary  channel  to  seek  grace  else- 
where, will  seek  it  in  vain.  It  is  so  necessary  on  our  part  that 
we  may  not,  we  dare  not,  neglect  it.  But  on  God's  part  it  is 
not  KG  necessary  that  He  may  not,  in  an  extraordinary  case, 
reach,  in  an  extraordinary  way,  what  Baptism  is  His  ordinary 
niode  of  accomplishing.  Food  is  ordinarily  necessary  to  human 
life;  80  that  the  father  who  voluntarily  withholds  food  from 
his  child  is  at  heart  its  murderer.  Yet  food  is  not  so  abso- 
lutely essential  to  human  life  that  God  may  not  sustain  life 
without  it.  God's  own  appointments  limit  us,  but  do  not  limit 
Uim.  Man  does  live  by  food  alone  on  tbe  side  of  God's  ordi- 
nary appointment ;  yet  he  no  less  lives,  when  God  so  wills,  not 
by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the 
mouth  of  God. 

5.  Hence,  of  necessity,  goes  to  the  ground  the  assumption 
that  the  Auffsbure:  Confession  teaches  that  unbap- 
tized  infants  are  lost,  or  that  any  man  deprived,  soiuteiy  necen- 
without  any  fault  of  his  own,  of  Baptism  is  lost.  **''^' 
When  we  say  absolute^  we  mean  that  which  allows  of  no  excep- 
tions. The  aJbsolatc  necessity  of  Baptism,  in  this  sense,  has 
been  continually  denied  in  our  Church. 

The  language  of  Luther  is  very  explicit  on  this  point.* 
In  his  "  Christliches  Bedenken  "  (1542),  in  reply  to  anxious 
Christian  mothers,  he  (1)  refutes  and  forbids  the  practice  of 
the  Romish  Church,  of  baptizing  a  child  not  fully  born,  a 
practice  based  upon  the  idea  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  Bap- 

*  Leipzig  ed.  of  Luther's  Works,  Vol.  xxii.  pp.  400-422. 
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tiam  to  the  salvation  of  a  child.  (2)  He  directs  that  those  who 
are  present  should  hold  firmly  to  Christ's  words,  "  unless  i 
man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God,"  and 
shall  kneel  down  and  pray  that  our  Lord  Gk)d  may  make  this 
child  partaker  in  His  sufferings  and  death,  and  shall  then  not 
doubt  that  He  knows  full  well  how,  in  his  divine  ffrace 
and  pity,  to  fulfil  that  prayer.  Wherefore,  since  that 
little  child  has,  by  our  earnest  prayer,  been  brought  to  Christ, 
and  the  prayer  has  been  uttered  in  faith,  what  we  beg  is  estab- 
lished with  God,  and  heard  of  Him,  and  he  gladly  receiveth  it, 
as  He  Himself  says  (Mark  x.  14) :  "  Suffer  the  little  children  to 
come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not ;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  God."  Then  should  we  hold  that  the  little  child,  though  it 
has  not  obtained  Baptism,  is  not,  on  that  account,  lost  ?  "  Dan 
das  Kindlein,  ob  es  wohl  die  rechte  Taufe  nicht  erlanget,  da- 
von  nicht  verloren  ist." 

This  "  Bedenken  "  of  Luther  was  accompanied  by  an  expo- 
sition of  the  27th  Psalm,  by  Buffenhaccen,  which 
Luther  endorsed.     The  main  object  of  Bugennagen 
in  this  treatise  is  to  give  consolation  in  regard  to  unbaptized  chil- 
dren, over  against  what  he  calls  the  shameful  error,  drawn  not 
from  God's  Word,  but  from  man's  dreams,  that  such  children 
are  lost.     Bugenhagen,  after  teaching  parents  to  commit  to 
God  in  prayer  their  child  which    cannot  be  baptized,  adds: 
*'  Then  shall  we  assuredly  believe  that  God  accepts  the  child, 
and  we  should  not  commit  it  to  the  secret  judgment  of  God. 
To  commit  it  to  the  secret  judgment  of  God,  is  to  throw  to  the 
w^ind,  and  despise  the  promises  of  God  in  regard  to  little  chil- 
dren," (pp.  400-422\     Both  Luther  and  Bugenhagen  discuss 
at  large  the  argument  for,  and  objections  against,  the  doctrine 
of  the  salvation  of  unbaptized  little  children,  and  demonstrate 
that  it  is  no  part  of  the  faith  of  our  Church,  that  Baptism  i^ 
absolutely  necessary :  that  is,  that  there  are  no  exceptions  o"^ 
limitations  to  the  proposition  that,  unless  a  man  is  born  agai*' 
of  the  Water  of  Baptism,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdoi^ 
of  God. 

Luther  and  Bugenhagen    condemn  those  who  refuse  to 
unbaptized  children  the  rites  of  Christian  burial,  and  who 
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object  to  laying  their  bodies  in  consecrated  ground,  as  if  they 
were  outside  of  the  Chnrch.  "  We  bnry  them/'  say  they,  "  as 
Christians,  confessing  thereby  that  we  believe  the  strong  assur- 
ances of  Christ.  The  bodies  of  these  unbaptized  children  have 
part  in  the  joyous  resurrection  of  life."* 

HoF?MAT^  (Tuebingen,  1727),  to  whom  we  owe  one  of  the 
most  admirable  of  the  older  expositions  of  the  Confession, 
says:  "It  does  not  follow  from  these  words  that  all  children 
of  unbelievers,  bom  out  of  the  Church,  are  lost.  Still  less  is 
such  an  inference  true  of  the  unbaptized  children  of  Christians ; 
for  although  regeneration  is  generally  wrought  in  infants  by 
Baptism,  yet  it  may  be  wrought  extraordinarily  by  an  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  without  means,  which  the  Augsburg 
Confession  does  not  deny  in  these  words.  It  merely  desires 
to  teach  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  new  birth,  or  regenera- 
tion, and  the  ordinary  necessity  of  Baptism.  On  the  question 
whether  the  infants  of  the  heathen  nations  are  lost,  most  of 
our  theologians  prefer  to  suspend  their  judgment.  To  affirm 
as  a  certain  thing  that  they  are  lost,  could  not  be  done  without 
™hnes8."t 

Feuerlin  (Obs.  to  A.  C.  p.  10,)  says :  **  In  regard  to  the 
infants  of  unbelievers,  we  are  either  to  suspend  our  judgment 
or  adopt  the  milder  opinion,  in  view  of  the  universality  of  the 
salvation  of  Christ,  which  can  be  applied  to  them  by  some 
extraordinary  mode  of  regeneration." 

Carpzov,  whose  Introduction  to  our  Symbolical  Books  is  a 
classic  in  its  kind,  says :  **  The  Augsburg  Confession  does  not 
«ay  that  unbaptized  infants  may  not  be  regenerated  in  an 
extraordinary  mode.  The  harsh  opinion  of  Augustine,  and  of 
other  fathers,  in  regard  to  this,  was  based  upon  a  misunder- 
standing of  John  iii.  5,  for  they  regarded  those  words  as 
teaching  an  absolute  necessity  of  Baptism,  when,  in  fact,  that 
necessity  is  only  ordinary — a  necessity  which  binds  us,  and 
will  not  allow  us  to  despise  or  neglect  Baptism,  but  does  not 
at  all  bind  God  to  this  mean,  as  if  He  could  not,  or  vx)uld  not, 
in  a  case  of  necessity  arising  in  His  own  providence,  perform 
that  in  an  extraordinary  way,  which,  in  other  cases.  He  per- 

♦  p.  41S.  t  PP-  36.  V. 
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forms  in  an  ordinary  one,  through  means  instituted  by  Him- 
self.   As,  therefore,  the  texts  of  Scripture  speak  of  an  ordinary 
necessity,  so  also  of  that  same  sort  of  necessity,  and  of  no 
other,  do  Protestants  speak  in  the  Augsburg  Confession.'' 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  give  evidence  on  the  same  point 
from  all  our  most  eminent  Lutheran  writers  on  the  doctrine 
of  our  Church,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  No  one  who  has  read 
them  will  need  any  citations  to  establish  a  fact  with  which  he 
is  so  familiar.  They  who  tell  the  world  that  it  is  a  doctrine 
of  our  Church  that  Baptism  is  absolutely  essential,  and  that 
all  unbaptized  persons  are  lost,  can  only  be  defended  from  the 
charge  of  malicious  falsehood  on  the  plea  of  ignorance.  Bat 
ignorance,  if  it  assume  the  responsibilities  of  knowledge,  is 
not  innocent. 

6.  The  truth  is,  no  system  so  thoroughly  as  that  of  the 
Infant   saiva-  Luthcrau  Church  places  the  salvation  of  infants  on 
tion  iD  the  Lu.  thc  vcry  highest  ground. 

The  Pelagian  system  would  save  them  on  the 
ground  of  personal  innocence,  but  that  ground  we  have  seen 
to  be  fallacious.     The  Calvinistic  system  places  their  salra- 

TheCniyinistic  *^^^  ^^  ^^^  grouud  of  diviuc  clcction,  and  speaks 
System.  of  clcct  iufauts,  and  hence,  in  its  older  and  more 

severely  logical  shape  at  least,  supposed  not  only  that  some 
unbaptized,  but  also  that  some  baptized  infants  are  lost. 

1.  In  the  Westminster  Assembly's  Confession,  chap.  vi.,itis 
said :"  Our  first  parents  .  .  sinned.  .  .  The  ^?a7/ of  this  sin  was 
imputed^  and  the  same  deaths  in  sin  and  corrupted  nature,  (vn- 
vrT/rd  to  all  their  posterity.  Every  sin,  both  original  and 
actual,  .  .  doth  in  its  own  nature  bring  guilt  upon  the  sinner, 
whereby  he  is  bound  over  to  the  wrath  of  God  and  curse  of  the 
law,  and  so  made  subject  to  death,  wnith  all  miseries,  spiritnal, 
teni{)oral,  and  eternal.^^  The  infant,  then.  Christian  or  Pagan, 
is  )»orn  in  "  guilt,"  "  bound  over  to  the  wrath  of  God  and  the 
curse  of  the  law,  and  so  made  subject  to  eternal  death."  How 
(Uh'H  Calvinism  relieve  it  from  this  condition?  The  answer  to 
thiH  \h  given  in  what  follows. 

2.  The  election  of  God  rests  upon  nothing  whatever  foreseen 
in  tho  ^Tcature  (ch.  iii.  5),  "as  causes  or  conditions  moving 
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Him  thereunto."  The  foreseen  Christian  birth,  or  early  death, 
of  a  child  can,  therefore,  in  no  respect  bear  upon  its  election. 
To  assume  that  all  children  dying  in  infancy,  even  the  children 
of  Christians,  are  elect,  and  yet  that  the  prevision  of  their 
being  so  bom  and  so  dying  has  no  relation  to  their  election,  is 
illogical. 

3.  "  As  God  hath  appointed  the  elect  unto  glory,  so  hath 
He  .  .  .  foreordained  all  the  means  thereunto.  Wherefore  the)/ 
icho  are  elected  .  .  .  Eire  effeduall}/  called  nnto  faith  in  Chriathy 
His  Spirit  working  in  due  season  ;  are  justified^  adopted,  sano 
tified,  and  kept  by  His  power  through  faith  unto  salvation. 
Neither  are  any  other  redeemed  by  Christ,  effectually  called, 
justified,  adopted,  sanctified,  and  saved,  but  the  elect  only,^^ 
(ffestm.  Conf.  iii.  6.) 

According  to  this  Article,  where  the  "  means  thereunto  " 
are  not,  the  election  is  not.     But  in  the  Calvinistic  system 
Baptism  is  not  the  means  of  grace,  but  only  the  sign  or  seal  of 
grace  (xxvii.  1).     What  is  the  mean  whereby  "  elect  infants  " 
are  effectually  called  unto  "faith  in  Christ"?  and  do  infants 
have  ^^ faith  in  Christ?"  are  they  "justified,  sanctified,  kept 
through  faith  unto  salvation  "  ?     Only  those  who  have   the 
liieans  are  among  the  elect,  and  only  the  elect  have  the  effectual 
^eans.     Then  Pagan,  Mohammedan,  and  Jewish  adults  and 
^"fants  are  of  necessity  lost.     But  has  even  a  baptized  infant 
the  means  of  effectual  calling,  of  faith,  of  justification  ?     The 
Lutheran  system  says.  It  has.    The  Calvinistic  system  says,  It 
has  not.     Either,   then,   the  elect   infant   is  saved   without 
Ji^eans,  or  there  are  none  elect  who  die  in  infancy.     But  Cal- 
vinism denies  both  propositions,  and  is  involved  in  hopeless 
contradiction.     Either  Baptism  is  properly  a  means  of  grace, 
and  not  its   mere  seal,  or,  according  to  Calvinism,  logically 
pressed,  no  one  dying  in  infancy  is  elect,  and  all  infants  are  lost, 
4.  ".4K  those  whom  God  hath  predestinated  unto  life,  and 
those  ONLY,  He  is  pleased  effectually  to  call  by  His  Word  and 
Spirit  .  .  "  (x.  1).  "This  effectual  call  is  not  from  anything  at  all 
foreseen  in  man  "  (x.  2).     ^^ Elect  infants^  dyi^g  iii  infancy,  are 
•egenerated   and   saved  by  Christ  through   the   Spirit,  whu 
ivorketh  when,  and  where^  and  how  He  pleaseth.     So  also  are 
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all  other  elect  persons,  who  are  iDcapable  of  being  outit^irdlj 
called  by  the  ministry  of  the  Word  "  (x.  3).  "  Faith  is  ordi- 
narily wrought  by  the  ministry  of  the  Word  "  (xiv.  1).  Hew 
the  system  comes  again  into  direct  self-contradiction.  In  tbe 
face  of  chap.  iii.  6,  it  is  taught  that  there  is  an  *^  effectual 
call,"  without  means,  without  anything  outward,  without  the 
ministry  of  the  Word,  or  Sacraments,  utterly  ont  of  the  ordi- 
nary channel.  "  It  might  be  lawful,"  says  Peter  Martyr,  ^^ta 
affirm  that  young  children  be  born  again  by  the  Word  of  God, 
but  yet  by  the  inward  Wonl^  that  is  by  the  comfortable  power 
of  Christ  and  his  Holy  Spirit."*  But  if  the  Holy  Ghost,  with- 
out  any  means,  regenerates  some  of  the  elect,  why  may  there 
not  be  elect  Pagans  reached  in  the  same  way  ?  and  if  it  be  said 
that  only  those  born  in  Christendom  are  elect,  and,  of  conse- 
quence, extraordinarily  called,  is  not  that  an  admission  that 
the  mere  fact  of  birth  in  Christendom  in  some  sense  influencea 
the  election?  The  Baptist  system,  which  totally  withholds 
Baptism  from  the  infant,  and  every  system  which,  while  it  con- 
fers the  outward  rite,  denies  that  there  is  a  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  which  Baptism  is  the  ordinary  channel,  are  alike  desti- 
tute, on  their  theory,  of  any  means  actually  appointed  of  Goi 
to  heal  the  soul  of  the  infant. 

The  Romish  system,  too  Pelagian  to  think  that  original  sin 
could  bring  the  positive  pains  of  eternal  deatbt 

Romish  SyBtem.  _  ,  /»i  i«  i 

and  too  tenacious  of  the  external  rite  to  concede 
that  an  infant  can  be  saved  without  that  rit€,  leaves  its  thcolo* 
gians,  outside  of  this  general  determination,  in  a  chaos  of  doubt. 
Some  of  them  reach  the  middle  theory,  that  the  unbaptized 
infant  is  neither  in  heaven  nor  hell,  but  in  a  dreary  limbo. 
Others  consign  it  to  hell.  The  Council  of  Trent  declares:  "If 
any  one  shall  say  that  the  Sacraments  of  the  New  Law  are  not 
no^'Oftsary  to  salvation,  and  that  without  them,  or  a  desire 
for  lliom,  men  obtain  .  .  .  the  grace  of  justification  .  .  .  ;  let 
him  U;  anathema."  "  If  any  one  shall  say  that  Baptism  .  .  is 
not  neocsHury  unto  salvation,  let  him  be  anathema." f  The 
CJatkchtsm  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (Quest,  xxx) :  "Nothing 

*  r'otiiifion  Place.     Transl.  by  Anthonie  Marten.  1588.  Lond.  Fol.  iv.  186. 
t  t^m.  vii.  Can.  4.     I>e  Baptism,  Can.  5. 
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can  seem  more  necessary  than  that  the  faithful  be  taught  that 
this  Law  of  Baptism  is  prescribed  by  our  Lord  to  all  men,  inso- 
much that  they,  unless  they  be  regenerated  unto  God  through 
the  grace  of  Baptism,  are  begotten  by  their  parents  to  everlasting 
misery  and  destruction,  whether  their  parents  be  believers  or 
unbelievers."    In  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  Trent,  Bellar- 
Mix  says:  "The  Church  has  always  believed  that  if  infants 
depart  from   this  life  without   Baptism,  they   perish.     The 
Catholic  faith  requires  us  to  hold  that  little  ones  dying  with- 
out Baptism  are  condemned  to  the  penalty  of  eternal  death." 
"Yet  are  they  not  punished  with  the  penalty  of  sense  or  of 
sensible  fire."     "  It  is  probable  that  those  little  ones  suffer  an 
internal  grief  (although  a  most  mild  one),  forasmuch  as  they 
understand  that  they  are  deprived   of  blessedness,  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  society  of  pious  brethren   and  parents,  are 
thrust  down  into  the  prison  of  hell,  and  are  to  spend  their  life 
in  perpetual  darkness."*    Dominicus  a  Soto  says  that  "  in  the 
(Roman)  Church  it  is  a  most  fixed  point  that  no  little  one 
without  Baptism  can   enter  into   the  kingdom   of  heaven." 
MALDONATUst  saj's  "they  are  condemned,  with  the  goats,  to 
the  left  hand ;  that  at  once  upon  their  death  they  descend  into 

tell."    CanusJ:  "Their  souls,  with  the  bodies  resumed,  are 

thrust  out  into  darkness." 
How  beautiful  and  self- harmonious,  over  against  all  these, 

ifl  the  view  of  our  Church.     Over  against  the  Cal-  ,   , 

.    .  .       ,  ^  ...  1  Lutheran  Systena. 

vmist,  it  knows  of  no  non- elect  infants,  but 
believes  that  our  children  are  alike  in  the  eyes  of  Infinite 
mercy.  Over  against  the  Pelagians  it  confesses  that  all  chil- 
dren are  sinners  by  nature,  and  believes  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
must  change  those  natures.  Over  against  the  Anabaptists, 
and  the  school  which  is  at  heart  in  sympathy  with  the  Ana- 
baptist theory,  though  it  retains  infant  Baptism  as  a  form, 
our  Church  believes  that  God  has  appointed  Baptism  as  the 
ordinary  channel  through  which  the  Holy  Spirit  works  a 
change  in  the  nature  of  a  child.  In  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
ordinary  means  appointed,  our  Church  sees  the  guaranty  that 

*  Lib.  L  De  Bapt.  ch.  W.     Lib.  VL  ch.  ii.,  iv.,  vi.  f  On  Matt.  xxt.  23. 

X  Cited  in  Qerhftrd  Confessio  Catholica,  1679.  Fol.  1110. 
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God  wishes  to  renew  and  save  children,  and  whai  so  powerfully 
as  this  prompts  the  blessed  assurance  that  if  God  fails  to  reach 
the  child  in  His  ordinary  way,  He  will  reach  it  in  some  other? 
The  Calvinist  might  have  doubts  as  to  the  salvation  of  a  dying 
child,  for  to  him  Baptism  is  not  a  sure  guaranty,  and  its  grace 
is  meant  only  for  the  elect ;  the  Baptist  ought  logically  to  have 
doubts  on  his  system  as  to  whether  an  infant  can  be  saved,  for 
his  system  supposes  that  God  has  no  appointed  means  for  con- 
ferring grace  on  it,  and  as  we  are  confessedly  under  a  system 
of  grace  and  providence  which  ordinarily  works  by  means, 
the  presumption  is  almost  irresistible,  that  where  God  has  no 
mean  to  do  a  thing  He  does  not  intend  to  do  it.     But  the  con- 
servative Protestant  cannot  doubt  on  this  point  of  such  tender 
and  vital  interest.     The  baptized  child,  he  feels  assured,  i« 
actually  accepted  of  the  Saviour,  and  under   the  benignant 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     In  infant  Baptism  is  the  gracious 
pledge  that  God  means  to  save  little  children ;  that  they  have 
a  distinct  place  in  His  plan  of  mercy,  and  that  He  has  a  dis- 
tinct mode  of  putting  them  in  that  place.     When,  then,  in  the 
mysterious  providence  of  this  Lover  of  these  precious  little 
ones,  they  are  cut  oft*  from  the  reception  of  His  grace  by  its 
ordinary  channel,  our  Church  still  cherishes  the  most  blessed 
assurance,  wrought  by  the  very  existence  of  infant  Baptism, 
that  in  some  other  way  God's  wisdom   and  tenderness  will 
reach  and  redeem  them.     Our  confidence  in  the  uncovenanted 
mercy  of  God  is  strong  in  proportion  to  the  tenacity  with 
which  we  cling  to  Baptism  as  an  ordinary  mean  most  neces- 
sary on  our  part,  if  we  may  possibly  have  it,  or  have  it  given. 
Because  in  the  green  valley,  and  along  the  still  waters  of  the 
visible  Church,  God  has  made  rich  provision  for  these  poor 
-•sin -stricken  lambs,  —  because  He  has  a  fold  into  which  He 
gathers  them  out  of  the  bleak  world,  therefore  do  we  the  more 
firmly  believe  that  if  one  of  them  faint  ere  the  earthly  hands 
which  act  for  Christ  can  bring  it  to  the  fold  and  pasture,  the 
great  Shepherd,  in  His  own  blessed  person,  will  bear  to  it  the 
food  and  the  water  necessary  to  nurture  its  undying  life,  and 
will  take  it  into  the  fold  on  high,  for  which  the  earthly  fold  is 
meant,  at  best,  but  as  a  safeguard  for  a  little  while.     But  the 
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arthly  fold  itself,  reared  in  the  valley  of  peace,  which  lies 
.long  that  water  which  ripples  with  something  of  a  heavenly 
nuBic,  is  a  sure  token  of  a  love  which  will  never  fail  of  its 
)bject  —  a  visible  pledge  that  it  is  not  the  will  of  our  Father 
in  heaven  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish. 

The  Augsburg  Confession,  to  sum  up,  affirms,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  that  every  human 
being  should  be  born  again.  It  affirms,  moreover,  that  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  produc- 
tion of  this  change.  These  points  we  have  endeavored  to 
ievelop.  It  affirms  or  implies,  moreover,  that  Baptism  is  ove 
rf  the  ordinary  means  by  which  the  Holy  Spirit  works  the 
change,  and  that  Baptism  is  the  only  ordinary  means  of  uni- 
^mal  application,  that  is,  the  only  means  applicable  alike  to 
idults  and  infants. 

In  this  is  implied : 

1.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  ordinarily  works  by  means. 

2.  That  the  Water  and  Word  of  Baptism  is  one  of  those  means. 

3.  That  the  Water  and  Word  of  Baptism  operates  not  as 
he  proper  agent,  but  as  the  means  of  that  agent. 

4.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  may^  and  where  He  xoill^  does  work 
be  new  birth  in,  with,  and  under  the  Water  and  Word  of 
►aptism,  so  that  Baptism,  in  its  completest  sense,  is  the  insep- 
rable  complex  of  Water,  Word,  and  Spirit,  bringing  heavenly 
race. 

5.  That  this  grace  is  offered  whenever  Baptism  is  adminis- 
red,  and  is  actually  conferred  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  whenever 
e  individual  receiving  it  does  not  present  in  himself  a  con- 
ious  voluntary  barrier  to  its  efficacy.  This  barrier,  in  the 
se  of  an  individual  personally  responsible,  is  unbelief.  In 
e  case  of  an  infant,  there  is  no  conscious  voluntary  barrier, 
d  there  is  a  divinely  wrought  receptivity  of  grace.  The 
jector  says,  the  infant  cannot  voluntarily  receive  the  grace, 
erefore  grace  is  not  given.  We  reverse  the  proposition  and 
ply,  the  infant  cannot  voluntarily  reject  grace,  therefore  the 
ace  is  given.  When  we  speak  of  a  divinely  wrought  recep- 
dty  of  grace,  we  imply  that  whatever  God  offers  in  the  Word 

element  bears  with  the  offer  the  power  of  being  received. 
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When  He  says  to  the  man  with  a  withered  arm,  "  Reach 
forth  thine  arm ! "  that  which  was  impossible  by  nature  ii 
made  possible  by  the  very  word  of  command.  The  Word  and 
Sacraments  per  se  break  up  the  absoluteness  of  the  natural 
bondage ;  they  bring  an  instant  possibility  of  salvation.  Grace 
is  in  them  so  far  prevenient  that  he  who  has  them  may  be 
saved,  and  if  he  be  lost,  is  lost  by  his  own  fault  alone. 

Is  our  Confession  warranted  by  Holy  Scripture  in  presenting 
these  views  of  Baptism  ?     We  answer,  unhesitatingly.  It  is. 

The  washing  of  Naaman  (1  Kings  v.  14)  in  the  Jordan,  may 
be  considered  as  a  foreshadowing  of  the  baptismal  idea.  A 
promise  was  given  to  Naaman,  to  wit,  that  his  leprosy  should 
be  healed.  This  promise  was  conditioned  upon  the  presup- 
posed faith  of  Naaman,  but  this  faith  was  not  sufficient;* 
mean  was  appointed  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  and 
faith  in  the  mean  was  as  absolutely  prerequisite  in  Naaman 
as  faith  in  the  promise.  Faith  in  God  always  involves  faith 
in  His  means  as  well  as  faith  in  His  promises.  K  Naaman 
had  not  believed  the  promise  he  would  not  have  gone  to  the 
Jordan ;  but  if  Naaman  had  believed  the  promise,  and  had 
yet  refused  to  go  and  wash  —  which  was  the  attitude  he  actu- 
ally assumed  at  first  —  he  would  not  have  been  saved  from  the 
leprosy. 

The  washing  of  Naaman  was  not  an  arbitrary  association, 
but  was  made  of  God  a  real  and  operative  mean,  so  that  in, 
with,  and  under  the  water,  the  divine  power  wrought  which 
healed   his   leprosy.     Naaman  was  bound  to   the  means,  bo 
that  no  element  but  water —  no  water  but  that  of  Jordan  — 
would  have   availed  to   cleanse  him.     His   faith  would  not 
cleanse  him  without   the  water.     Abana   and  Pharpar,  and 
every  river  that  rolled,  and  every  sea  that  lifted  its  wavee, 
would  have  rolled  and  risen  in  vain,  for  the  water  that  was  to 
do  such   great  things  was   not  mere  water,  but  that  water 
which  God  had  enjoined,  and  with  which  his  promise  was 
bound    up   (Luther:   Smaller   Catechism).     Yet   if  Naaman, 
earnestly  striving  to  reach  the  Jordan  after  the  promise,  had 
been  providentially  prevented,  we  may  believe  that  God  would 
have  wrought  the  cure  without  the  means. 
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^\      Let  us  look  at  the  repreBentations  of  the  New  Testament. 
1.  Mark  xvi.  16.  "  He  that  believeth,  and  is  baptized, 
shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that  belie veth  not  shall  be  damned. '' 
(The  Saviour  does  not  repeat  the  allusion  to  Baptism  in  the 
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second  part  of  this  sentence,  because  he  that  does  not  be- 

-a?"  -*    lieve  is  already  condemned,  whether  baptized  or  not.)    Here 

is  something  mentioned   as.  a  mean,  to  wit.  Baptism,  and 

^^1    salvation  is  in  some  sense  conditioned  upon  it.     When  men 

read :  **  He  that  believeth,  and  is  not  baptized,  shall  be  saved," 

Sir  I     they  separate  what  God  has  joined,  and  contradict  our  Lord. 

But  here,  doubtless,  our  Lord  draws  the  distinction  in  which 

our  Church  follows  Him :  faith  is  absolutely  essential  to  sal- 

vatiou,  baptism  obdinarily  essential  only. 

2.  Acts  ii.  38.  "  Then  Peter  said  unto  them,  Repent  and 
BB  baptized,  every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for 
the  remission  of  sin,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Here  Baptism  is  represented  as  one  mean,  and  for 
those  who  could  have  it,  as  the  indispensable  mean,  to  the 
J^njission  of  sin,  and  the  receiving  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

3.  Acts  xxii.  16.     "  Arise  and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away 
thy  sins,  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

4.  Romans  vi.  3.  "  Know  ye  not  that  so  many  of  us  as  were 
^ftptized  into  Jesus  Christ,  were  baptized  into  His  death? 
*  terefore  we  are  buried  with  Him  by  baptism  into  death." 

6.  1  CoR.  XII.  13.  "  For  by  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized 
^^t:o  one  body."  Here  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Bap- 
5^^m,  and  the  fact  that  in  Baptism  rightly  received  we  are 
^^^ grafted  into  the  one  body  of  Christ,  are  distinctly  taught. 

6.  Gal.  iii.  27.  "  For  as  many  of  you  as  have  been  bap- 
^"•^^ed  into  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ."     Baptism,  in  its  whole 

mpass  and  intent,  is  not  meant  to  introduce  into  mere  out- 
^^rd  relations,  but  bears  with  it  a  grace  by  which  he  who 
*^^ghtly  uses  it  is  invested  with  the  righteousness  of  Christ. 

7.  Col.  II.  12.  "Buried  with  Him  in  Baptism,  wherein 
v^^  e.  in  Baptism)  also  ye  are  risen  with  him  through  the  faith 
^^^the  operation  of  God." 

8.  1  Peter  hi.  20,     "  The  ark  ....  wherein  few,  that  is, 
^Ight  souls,  were  saved  by  water.     The  like  figure  whereunto 
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even  baptism  doth  also  now  s^ve  us;"  or,  more  literallj, 
"  Which  (that  is,  water)  doth  now  save  you  also,  (that  is)  the 
antitype  Baptism  (doth  now  save  you)." 

9.  John  hi.  5.  "  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water,  and  of  the 
Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God."  It  is  on  this 
verse  preeminently  the  phraseology  of  the  part  of  the  Con- 
fession now  under  consideration  is  based.  It  embraces  the 
same  class  of  persons  of  which  our  Confession  speaks.  The 
Confession  speaks  of  "all  men  naturally  born  after  Adam;" 
the  Saviour  speaks  of  "  that  which  is  born  of  the  flesh,"  that 
is,  all  our  race,  infant  and  adult.  Our  Confession  says  they 
have  sin  ;  our  Saviour  says  they  are  flesh,  that  is,  are  corrupt 
The  Confession  says  they  must  be  born  again,  in  order  to  be 
saved ;  our  Lord  says  that  unless  they  are  born  again,  they 
cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  Confession  attributes 
the  new  birth  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  agent,  so  does  our  Lord; 
the  Confession  attributes  a  part  in  the  new  birth  to  Baptism, 
so  does  our  Lord.     We  must  be  born  again  of  water. 

Alford,  not  a  Lutheran,  does  not  go  too  far  when  he  says: 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt,  on  any  honest  interpretation  of  the 
words,  that '  to  be  born  of  water,'  refers  to  the  token  or  Oox- 
WARD  SIGN  OF  BAPTISM :  '  to  be  bom  of  the  Spirit,'  to  the  thing 
signified,  or  inward  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     All  attempts 
to  get  rid  of  these  two  plain  facts  have  sprang  from  doc- 
trinal PREJUDICES,  by  w^hich  the  views  of  exi>08itors  have  been 
warped.     Such  we  have  in  Calvin,  Grotius,  Cocceius,  Lampe, 
Tholuck,  and  others.    All  the  better  and  deeper  expositors 
have  recognized  the  co-existence  of  the  two  —  water  and  ths 
Spirit.     So,  for  the  most  part  the  ancients  :  So  L'licke,  in  hi^ 
last  edition,  De  Wettc,  Neander,  Stier,  Olshausen.     Baptisnii 
complete,  with  water  and  the  Spirit,  is  the  admission  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.    Those  who  have  received  the  outward  sigS 
and   the  SPIRITUAL  GRACE  havc   entered  into  that  kingdom. 
...   It  is  observable  that  here  as  ordinarily,  the  outward 
sign  comes  first,  and  then  the  spiritual  grace,  vouchsafed  in 
and  BY  means  of  it,  if  duly  received." 

10.  Ephes.  v.  25-27.     "  Christ  loved  the  Church,  and  gav( 
Himself  for  it,  that  He  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  witi 
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IHE  WASHING  OP  WATER  by  the  Word,  that  He  may  present  it 
to  Himself  a  glorious  Church." 

11.  Heb.  X.  22.  "  Let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart,  in 
fall  assurance  of  faith,  having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an 
evil  conscience,  and  our  bodies  washed  with  pure  water," 

On  this  verse  Alford  remarks :  "  There  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  this  clause  refers  directly  to  Christian  baptism. 
The  'washing  of  water,'  Eph.  v.  26,  and  'the  washing  of 
regeneration,'  Titus  iii.  5,  and  the  express  mention  of  '  our 
bodies '  here,  as  distinguished  from  '  our  hearts,'  stamps  this 
interpretation  with  certainty,  ...  for  '  our  bodies '  confines 
the  reference  to  an  outward  act.  And  so  Theophylact,  Theo- 
doret,  (Ecumenius,  etc.,  Bohme,  Kuinoel,  Tholuck,  De  Wette, 
Bleek,  Liinemann,  Delitzsch,  and  the  majority  of  commenta- 
tors. Still,  in  maintaining  the  externality  of  the  words,  as 
referring,  and  referring  solely  to  Baptism,  we  must  remember 
that  Baptism  itself  is  not  a  mere  external  rite,  but  at  every 
mention  of  it  carries  the  thought  further,  to  wit,  to  that  spir- 
itual washing  of  which  it  is  itself  symbolical  and  sacramental." 

According  to  Delitzsch,  "  The  washing  the  body  with  pure 
Water  is  purely  sacramental,  the  effect  of  baptism  taken  in  its 
whole  blessed  meaning  and  fulfilment  as  regards  our  natural 
existence.  As  priests  we  are  sprinkled,  as  priests  we  are 
bathed  .  .  .  washed  in  holy  Baptism." 

12.  1  John  v.  6-8.  "  This  is  He  that  came  by  water  and 
Wood,  even  Jesus  Christ ;  not  by  water  only,  but  by  water 
and  blood.  And  there  arc  three  that  bear  witness  in  earth, 
the  Spirit,  the  water,  and  the  blood :  and  these  three  agree  in 
one." 

13.  1  CoR.  VI.  11.  "  But  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sancti- 
fied, but  ye  are  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
BY  the  Spirit  of  our  God." 

14.  Titus  hi.  5.  "  Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we 
have  done,  but  according  to  His  mercy  He  saved  us  by  the 
Washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  He  shed  on  us  abundantly." 

Alford  says :  "  Observe  that  here  is  no  figure :  the  words 
are  literal :  Baptism  is  taken  as  in  all  its  completion,  the  out- 
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ward,  visible  sign  accompanied  by  the  inward  spiritual  g 
and  as  thus  complete,  it  not  only  represents,  but  is  the  XJ^' 
birth,  so  that,  as  in  1  Pet.  iii.  21,  it  is  not  the  mere  outw^ro 
act  or  fact  of  Baptism  to  which  we  attach  such  high  &o^ 
glorious  epithets,  but  that  complete  Baptism  by  water  and  tb^ 
Holy  Ghost,  whereof  the  first  cleansing  by  water  is,  indeed, 
the  ordinary  sign  and  seal,  but  whereof  the  glorious  indwell- 
ing Spirit  of  God  is  the  only  efficient  cause  and  continuous 
agent.     Baptismal   regeneration   is   the   distinguishing  doc- 
trine of  the  new  covenant  (Matt.  iii.  11,)  but  let  us  take  care 
that  we  know  and  bear  in  mind  what  'Baptism'  means:  not 
the  mere  ecclesiastical  act,  not  the  mere  fact  of  reception,  by 
that  act,  among  God's  professing  people,  but  that  completed 
by  the  Divine  act,  manifested  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  heart  and  through  the  life." 

The  words  of  Calvin  on  this  same  passage  deserve  to  be  pro- 
duced :  "  It  ought  to  be  accepted  as  a  principle  among  good 
men,  that  God  does  not  trifle  with  us  by  empty  figures,  but  by 
His  own  power  performs  that  inwardly  which  by  the  external 
sign  he  exhibits  outwardly.     Wherefore  Baptism  is  fitly 

AND   TRULY   CALLED   THE   LAVER    OF    REGENERATION.      He  rightly 

holds  the  power  and  use  of  the  Sacraments,  who  so  connects 
the  thing  and  the  sign,  that  he  neither  makes  the  sign  empty 
and  inefficacious,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  sake  of  its 
honor,  detracts  from  the  Holy  Spirit  what  is  due  to  Hira." 

This  will  suffice  to  show  how  amply,  by  the  very  text  of 
Holy  Scripture,  and  even  by  the  confession  of  interpreters  who 
are  not  of  our  Church,  her  Confession  is  authorized  in  declar- 
ing that  Baptism  is  one  of  the  ordinary  means  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  working  the  new  birth. 

Xin.     That  Baptism  is  the  only  ordinary  means  of  univer- 

Thirteenth  ^^^  appHcation  will  be  denied  by  two  classes  alone. 

Th^ii.  Baptiiin  Thc  first  ckss  are  those  who  deny  that  Baptism  is 

tbeunly  ordinary  ii  i       i  •  «a 

ofuniver-  a  mcau  of  grace   at  all,  and  those  erronsts  aw 


nieHns 


■Hi  application,  already  sufficiently  answered  by  the  passages  we 
have  given  from  the  Word  of  God.  The  second  class  are 
those  who  deny  that  infants  should  be  baptized,  and  who,  con- 
sequently, maintain  that  there  is  no  mean  of  grace  provided 
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for  them.  This  error,  so  far  as  its  discussion  properly  comes 
under  the  head  of  Original  Sin,  has  already  been  met.  The 
ampler  discussion  of  the  question  belongs  to  the  Article  on 
Baptism. 

Here  then  we  reach  the  close  of  the  positive  part  of  the  Arti- 
cle of  the  Augsburg  Confession  on  Original  Sin :  the  rest  is 
ftntithetical.     This  Article  of  the  Confession,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  grounded  in  every  line,  and  in  every  word,  on  God's  sure 
testimony,  and  proves,  in  common  with  the  other  parts  of  that 
niatchless  Symbol  in  which  it  stands,  that  when  our  fathers 
Bought  in  God's  Word  for  light,  sought  with  earnest  prayer, 
and  with  the  tears  of  holy  ardor,  for  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  into  the  deep  meaning  of  His  Word,  they  sought  not  in 
Vain. 

XIV.     In   maintaining  the  true  doctrine  of  Original  Sin, 
our  Church,  of  necessity,  condemns :  Fonrte<.ntk 

1.  The  Pelagians;  that  is,  it  condemns  them  in  iJ^B  nrtitih!^ 
their  doctrine,  not  by  any  means  in  their  person,  **»  **»•  scnpttimi 

.  Jk  r  7    doctrine  of  Orlgi- 

Bo  far  as  that  is  separable  from  their  doctrine.  ii.ii  sin. 

2.  It  condemns,  in  the  same  way,  all  others  who  deny  that 
the  vice  of  origin  is  sin ;  and 

8.  It  condemns  all  who  contend  that  man,  by  his  own 
•trength,  as  a  rational  being,  can  be  justified  before  God  ;  and 
who  thus  diminish  the  glory  of  the  merit  of  Christ,  and  of 
His  benefits. 

Pelagius  was  a  British  monk,  who  flourished  under  the 
Emperors  Arcadius,  Theodosius,  and  Honorius. 
About  the  year  416  he  began  to  teach  unscriptural  *  *  *"' 
^ews  in  regard  to  the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  Violently 
<^pposing  the  Manichseans,  who  supposed  a  corruption  in  man 
^'hich  involved  an  essential  evil  in  his  very  substance,  he  ran 
^0  the  opposite  extreme. 

The  errors  of  Pelagius,  which  our  fathers  had  in  view  in 
^^^  solemn  rejection  of  them  in  the  Confession,  are  not  diffi- 
^'^  to  ascertain.  Our  confessors  knew  the  views  of  Pelagius 
Mainly  from  the  powerful  confutation  of  them  in  the  works  of 
'^^gustine,  who  styled  him  the  enemy  of  grace,  and  to  these 
^6  mast  go  to  ascertain  what  they  meant  to  condemn  in  con- 
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demning  Pclagianism.  This  is  the  more  necessary,  as  there 
are  modern  writers  who  maintain  that  Pelagius  was  not  the 
errorist  Augustine  supposed  him  to  be,  and  that  much  of  the 
controversy  was  really  a  war  of  terms.  We  do  not  believe 
this  theory  to  be  correct ;  we  are  satisfied  that  in  all  the  main 
points,  Augustine  perfectly  understood  and  fairly  represented 
the  position  of  Pelagius.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  cannot  be 
disputed  that,  to  understand  the  meaning  of  our  Confession, 
we  must  take  what  was  the  accepted  meaning  of  terras  when 
it  was  framed.  The  characteristics  we  now  give  of  Pelagian- 
ism  are  based  mainly  upon  the  statements  of  Augustine,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  are  literally  translated  from  his  very  words. 

1.  The  Pelagians  "  denied  that  little  children  born  after 
Adam  contract  from  their  very  birth  the  contagion  of  the  old 
death."  The  Augsburg  Confession  maintains,  on  the  contrary, 
that  "  after  the  fall  of  Adam,  all  human  beings,  born  in  the 
order  of  nature,  are  conceived  and  born  in  sin." 

2.  "  Little  children  are  born  without  any  fetter  of  original 
sin."     They  neither  contract  nor  have  it  from  their  parents. 

3.  "  There  is,  therefore,  no  necessity  that  they,  by  a  second 
or  new  birth,  should  be  released  from  this." 

4.  The  Pelagians  did  not  deny  the  duty  of  baptizing  infants, 
nor  did  they  dare  to  go  so  violently  against  the  consciousness 
and  fuith  of  the  entire  Church  as  to  deny  that  Baptism  is  a 
mean  of  regeneration.  Those  who  deny  this  in  our  day  are 
more  Pelagian  than  Pelagius  himself.  The  Pelagians  con- 
tended that  infants  "  are  baptized,  that  by  regeneration  they 
may  be  admitted  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  being  thereby  trans- 
ferred from  what  is  good  to  what  is  better,  not  that  by  that 
renewal  they  were  set  free  from  any  evil  of  the  old  obligation." 

5.  "  If  children  were  unbaptized,  they  would  have,  indeed,  a 
place  out  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  yet,  nevertheless,  a  blessed 
and  eternal  life,"  in  virtue  of  their  personal  innocence. 

6.  "  If  Adam  had  not  sinned  he  would,  nevertheless,  have 
died  bodily,  his  death  not  being  the  desert  of  his  sin,  but 
arising  from  the  condition  of  nature."  Death  is,  therefore, 
not  the  penalty  of  sin.  These  illustrations  are  extracted  from 
Augustine's  Book  on  Heresies  (chap.  Ixxxviii). 
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iii  In  the  Second  Book  of  Augustine  on  Perseverance  (chap,  ii.), 
he  Bays :  "  There  are  three  points  on  which  the  Church  Catho- 
lic mainly  opposes  the  Pelagians. 

7.  "  One  of  these  doctrines  with  which  she  opposes  them  is, 
that  the  grace  of  God  is  not  given  because  of  our  merits. 

8.  "  The  second  is,  that  whatever  may  be  the  righteousness 
of  a  man,  no  one  lives  in  this  corruptible  body  without  sins  of 
some  kind. 

9.  "  The  third  is,  that  man  contracts  liability  by  the  sin  of 
the  first  man,  and  would  come  under  the  fetter  of  condemna- 
tion were  not  the  accountability  which  is  contracted  by  gen- 
eration dissolved  by  regeneration." 

10.  In  the  same  book  he  attributes  to  the  Pelagians  the  doc- 
trine that  "  Adam's  sin  injured  no  one  but  himself." 

The  following  statements,  drawn  from  other  reliable  sources, 
will  further  illustrate  the  characteristics  of  Pelagianism : 

1.  Pelagius  originally  asserted  that  man  without  grace  can 
perform  all  the  commands  of  God.  Under  the  pressure  of  the 
urgency  of  his  brethren  he  subsequently  admitted  that  some 
aid  of  Divine  grace  is  desirable,  but  only  that  we  might  more 
EASILY  do  God's  commands. 

2.  That  concupiscence  or  desire,  which  is  in  man  by  nature, 
is  good,  and  that  the  whole  nature  of  man,  even  after  the  fall, 
remains  entire  and  incorrupt,  so  that  even  in  spiritual  things 
he  could  do  good,  and  fulfil  the  will  of  God. 

3.  That  sin  is  contracted  entirely  by  example  and  imitation, 
not  at  all  by  propagation. 

The  confessors,  in  the  Antithesis,  may  have  had  reference, 
moreover,  to  the  Anabaptists,  who  maintained :  n.  The  ad*- 

1.  "  That  sin  was  so  taken  away  by  the  death  of  *'*p'*"'' 
Christ  that  infants,  under  the  Xew  Testament,  are  born  with- 
out sin,  and  are  innocent,  the  servitude  of  death  alone  excepted ; 

2.  "And,  therefore,  deny  that  infants  are  to  be  baptized, 
since  they  are  born  subject  to  no  sin." 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  perfect  agreement  among  the  writers 
on  our  Confession,  whether  Zwingli  is  alluded  to 
In  the  Antithesis.     Our  old  standard  writers  are 
almost  unanimous  in  believing  that  he  was,  at  least,  one  of 
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those  alluded  to.    Such  is  the  view,  for  example,  of  Ment- 
zer,  Gerhard,  Hoffmann,  Carpzov,  Walch,  and  Baumgarten. 
Among  recent  writers  C(Elln*  devotes  a  considerable  part  of 
a  special  treatise  to  the  establishing  of  this  point,  and  places  it 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.  It  is  true  that  Zwingli  signed  the 
Articles  of  the  Marburg  Colloquy  (1529),  which  were  prepared 
by  Luther,  the  fourth  of  which  treats  of  Original  Sin,  but  which 
shows,  in  common  with  the  others,  that  Luther  designed  to  make 
the  way  to  hamlony  of  view  as  easy  as  could  be  consistent  with 
principle.  In  the  Confession  which  Zwingli  prepared  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Charles  V.  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  he  says:  "  Whether 
we  will,  or  will  not,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  original  sin,a^ 
it  is  in  the  sons  of  Adam,  is  not  properly  sin,  as  has  just  beeO 
explained.     For  it  is  not  a  deed  contrary  to  the  law.     It  isy 
therefore,  properly  a  disease  and  a  condition.*'    **  Infants  hava 
not  guilt,  but  have  the  punishment  and  penalty  of  guilt,  to 
wit,  a  condition  of  servitude,  and  the  stAte  of  convicts.    If, 
therefore,  it  is  right  to  call  it  guilt,  because  it  bears  the  inflic- 
tions of  guilt,  I  do  not  object  to  the  term."    That  is  he  did  not 
object  to  the  term,  provided  it  was  clearly  understood  that  the 
term  meant  nothing.     In  his  book  on  Baptism,  Zwingli  says: 
"  There  is  nothing  in  the  children  of  believers,  even   before 
Baptism,  which  can  properly  be  called  sin." 

Alting,  the  distinguished  Reformed  divine  who  wrote  an 
Exegesis,  Logical  and  Theological,  of  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, declares  that  it  is  a  calumny  to  assert  that  Zwingli 
denied  that  original  sin  is  truly  sin,  and  says  that  he  merely 
denied  that  it  was  actual  sin.  But  if  by  denying  that  it  is 
actual,  he  merely  meant  that  it  is  not  a  sin  committed  by 
deed,  he  denied  w^hat  no  one  affirms ;  but  if  he  meant  that  it 
was  not  a  real  sin,  then  he  denied  the  very  thing  which, 
according  to  Alting,  it  is  a  calumny  to  charge  upon  him. 
Zwingli  was  a  patriot,  and  as  such  we  admire  him,  but  he 
was,  as  compared  with  CEcolampadius,  not  to  mention  Calvin,  an 
exceedingly  poor  theologian.  Justus  Jonas  says  of  him  that 
he  occupied  himself  with  letters  in  the  face  of  the  anger  of  the 
Muses  and  of  the  unwillingness  of  Minerva  —  '^  Iratis  Musis  et 

*  Confess.  MclunchthoDii  et  Zwinglii,  etc.,  1880. 
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'-    inyila  Minerva*"    It  ie  not  for  their  intrinsic  value,  but  for  his- 
torical  reasons,  that  it  is  important  to  follow  him  in  his  views. 
He  certainly  did  not  hold,  thoroughly  and  consistently,  the  doc- 
I    trine  which  is  coached  in  the  language  of  our  Confession,  that 
"original  sin  is  truly  sin/'    His  fallacy  is  the  ordinary  one,  that 
the  character  of  sin  is  in  the  deed,  not  in  the  essence  of  moral 
nature,  which  originates  the  deed ;  that   sin   cannot  fe,  but 
must  always  be  done.    In  other  words,  he  makes  a  real,  not  a 
merely  phenomenal  difference  between  sin  in  us,  and  sin  by  us ; 
the  Bin  we  have^  and  the  sin  we  do.    Every  such  distinction  is 
Pelagian.     Zwingli  illustrates  the  condition  of  the  race  as  that 
of  the  children  born  to  one  who  has  been  captured  in  war. 
"Those  bom  of  him  are  slaves,  not  by  their  fault,  guilt,  or 
crime,  but  by  the  condition  which  followed  a  fault,  for  the 
parent  from  whom  they  are  bom  deserved  this  by  his  crime. 
The  children  have  no  guilt."    All  this  naturally  means  that 
our  race  inherits  the  penalties  of  guilt,  but  not  guilt  itself. 
They  are  innocent,  but  are  treated  as  guilty.   In  God's  thoughts 
they  are  spotless ;  in  God's  acts  they  are  polluted.    The  provi- 
dence of  God,  and  the  actual  course  of  His  administration,  are 
not  a  reflection  of  His  judgment,  but  a  perversion  of  it.    Zwin- 
gli's  illustration  only  aggravates  the  case.     He  takes  one  of 
the  most  atrocious  acts  of  human  cruelty  towards  enemies  in 
war,  and  finds  in  it  a  parallel  to  God's  dealings  with  man. 
His  theory  leaves  the  most  difficult  facts  untouched,  while  it 
removes  the  only  possible  solution  of  them.     Of  all  modes  of 
looking  at  the  subject,  this  seems  to  be  the  most  confused  and 
objectionable.     It  is  simply  self-conflicting  Pelagianism.    Pela- 
gianism  denied  both  the  eflect  and  the  cause.     Zwingli  leaves 
the  eflfect  and  denies  the  cause.     In  Zwingli's  letter  to  Urban 
Rhegius  (1525),  he  says:  "  What  could  be  clearer  than  that  orig- 
inal sin  is  not  sin, but  a  disease?  What  could  be  weaker  and 
more  alien  to  Scripture  than  to  say  that  this  calamity  is  alle- 
viated by  the  laver  of  Baptism,  and  is  not  merely  a  disease?  " 
In  the  Book  on  Baptism,  written  the  same  year,  he  says: 
"  We  affirm  that  original  sin  is  only  that  disease  which  we 
derive  by  inheritance.     Therefore,  original  sin  does  not  merit 
damnation.    How  can  it  be  that  that  which  is  disease  and 
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contagion  merits  thb  name  of  sin,  or  is  sin  in  jlealIT^ 
(reVera)  ?  " 
The  language  of  the   condemnatory  clause  also  refers    to 
the  Pelarianisra  of  the  Scholastics,  and  of  many  of 

IV.  Other  i'eU-       ,         r^  .    ,     ^,  ,  .    ,       ,  #• 

guiiiziiig  t(«ch-  the  Komish  Church  contemporary  with  the  confei*- 
•"•  sors.     The  Romish  Church  praises  Augustine,  and 

follows  Pelagius. 

It  also,  by  anticipation,  condemns  the  Pelagianizing  ten- 
dencies of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  of  the  theologians  who 
defended  its  decisions,  among  whom  the  Jesuits  were  pro- 
eminent. 

It  also,  in  the  same  way,  condemns  the  Socinian,  Armin- 
ian,  and   Rationalistic  Theology,  and  the  schools  which  ap- 
proximate it.     In  short,  all  teaching  which   denies  that  tbo 
fault  of  origin  is  sin  —  all  teaching  that  favors  the  idea  that 
man  by  his  own  power  of  reason  can  be  justified  before  God  — 
all  teaching  that  tends  to  diminish  the  glory  of  the  merit  and 
of  the  benefit  of  Christ,  is  here  condemned. 

In  fairly  estimating  much  of  the  plausible  sophistry  by 
which  Pelagianism  is  maintained,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
even  when  actual  sin  takes  place,  the  condition  or  state  of  sin 
must  be  antecedent  to  the  act.  A  being  who  has  ever  been 
holy,  must  cease  to  be  holy,  before  he  can  will  or  do  sin.  This 
is  the  necessary  order  of  succession  and  of  conception,  even  if 
it  be  granted  that  these  stages  are  synchronal.  Not  all  real 
precessions  are  precessions  in  time.  The  doing  originates  in 
the  willing^  the  willing  presupposes  the  will  as  a  faculty,  the 
will  as  a  faculty  must  be  in  a  determinate  condition  antecedent 
to  a  determinate  act,  and  the  act  takes  its  being  and  character 
from  the  condition.  There  can  be  no  moral  act  without  ante- 
cedent moral  condition.  The  condition  of  the  will  may  result 
in  four  ways : 

I.  It  may  be  concreate^  as  God  establishes  it :  or, 

II.  It  may  be  affected  by  influences /ro/n  without^ — it  may  be 
tested,  tried,  or  tempted  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  by  another 
will:  or, 

III.  It  may  result  from  a  self -determining  power  in  the  will 
as  a  faculty :  or. 
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IV.  It  may  be  innate  and  connate. 

I.  The  first  condition  of  the  will  of  angels,  and  of  Adam, 
was  concreate  ;  it  was  holy  and  un tempted. 
s-n^l       II.  Its  second  condition  was  that  of  the  anscels,  tested  in  the 
nature  of  things  by  the  essential  character  of  virtue,  which,  on 
t*-  il    one  side,  is  the  negative  of  moral  evil,  the  possibility  of  which 
evil  is  implied  in  the  very  denial  of  it,  and  by  moral  freedom, 
which  18  not  ccmtinuously  possible  without  choice.     It  is  also 
the  condition  of  Eve's  will  affected  by  the  nature  of  things 
within  and  without  her,  and  by  the  will  of  the  serpent.     It  is 
also  the   condition   of  Adam's  will  tested  by  the  nature  of 
things,  by  the  now  corrupted  will  of  his  wife,  and  through  her 
l^J  the  will  of  the  serpent.     So  far  as  the  fruit  attracted  Eve 
simply  as   pleasant  to   eat,  and  beautiful  to  look   upon,  the 
fittraction  was  purely  natural,  and  morally  indifferent.     The 
prohibitory  command  meant  that  the  natural  instincts,  even  of 
an  uufallen  creature,  are  not  sufficient  for  the  evolution  of  the 
highest  moral  charwter^  but  that  to  this  character  it  is  essen- 
tial that  there  shall  be  the  voluntary  and  continuous  con- 
formity of  the  will  of  the  creature  to  the  will  of  the  Creator. 
Original  righteousness  is,  per  se^  a  condition  of  the  will,  and  is 
antecedent  to  the  first  act  of  will.     How  a  will,  whose  original 
contlition  is  holy,  can  come  to  a  sinful  condition,  as  it  involves 
an  ultimate  principle,  cannot  be  grasped  by  man,  yet,  what- 
ever may  furnish  the  occasion,  the   cause  is  the  will  itself: 
*•  The  cause  of  sin  is  the  will  of  the  wicked  "  (causa  pcocati  est 
voluntas  malorum).  "  The  perverted  will  (verkehrte  Wille)  icork- 
eth  sin  .  .  .  which  will  has  turned  itself  from  God  to  evil  (zum 
Argen).'*     These  words  imply  that  sin  the  act,  is  the  result  of 
sin  the  condition.     The  condition  of  the  will  is  the  cause  of  the 
moral  act  as  moral,  and  the  perverted  condition  of  the  will  the 
cause  of  the  moral  acts  being  perverted^  that  is,  sinful.     We 
reach  the  last  point  to  which  the  mind  of  man  can  go,  when 
we  assert  that  in  the  self- determining  power  of  a  finite  holy 
will  lies  the  possibility  of  its  becoming  an  unholy  will.     We 
may  say  that  the  finite  is,  in  the  nature,  o/*  things,  liable  to  the 
possibility  of  sin,  that  the  positive  good  of  freedom  in  the 
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creature  involves  the  incidental  evil  of  the  power  of  ahtis« 

It  is  easy  to  multiply  these  common-places  of  the  argunien 

But  none  of  these  solutions  bear  uj>on  the  process  of  the  chang 

of  condition.     They  may  show  that  the  change  is  possible,  bi3 

they  do  not  show  how  it  takes  place.     Nor,  indeed,  is  a  solutio 

of  the  question  of  the  how  necessary  here.   The  philosophy  of  tb 

mode  in  no  way  affects  the  certainty  that  the  moral  condition  o 

the  will  precedes  and  determines  its  acts.    While  a  will  is  hoi 

in  condition^  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  unholy  in  drt,   Th 

act  is  what  the  condition  is.     The  act  has  no  moral  charact€ 

except  as  it  derives  it  from  the  condition  of  the  will  in  whicl 

it  originated.     Things  are  not  moral  or  immoral,  only  person 

are.     The  essential  sin  never  comes  to  being  in  the  thought  o 

act,  but  is,  and  must  be,  in  being  he/ore  there  can  be  a  sinfo 

thought  or  sinful  act.     The  thought  or  act  is  not  the  root  ol 

sin,  but  sin  is  the  root  of  the  thought  and  act.     "  Out  of  th( 

heart  proceed,  evil  thoughts  " — that  is,  evil  thought  is  the  out 

going  from  an  evil  heart  —  act  from  condition.  "  Every  imagi 

nation  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil."     "  Heart ' 

implies  will  in  condition,  and  to  this  the   '^imagination    oi 

the  thoughts  "  is  secondary  and  derivative.     The  act  is  deter 

mined,  the  will  is  determining,  and  the  self-existent  cause  ol 

its  particular  determination,  l>eyond  which  cause  we  cannot  go 

is  its  condition.     Each  of  the  derivatice  conditions  supposes  i 

preexistent  one,  and  when  we  reach,  as  we  soon  must  in  thi 

retrospection,  the  first  condition,  which  is  the  sine  qua  non  ol 

the  second,  as  the  second  is  of  the  thinl,  we  reach  a  point  a 

which  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that  all  actual  sin,  in  som« 

measure,  results  from  a  primary  condition  of  the  will.     As  ii 

the  order  of  nature  there  must  be  the  process  of  thinking  befor 

the  result  of  thought,  and  there  must  be  mind  before  thinking 

and  a  particular  and  specific  condition  of  mind  before  the  par 

ticular  and  sjjecific  thinking  which  eventuates  in  the  particu 

lar  and  sjiecific  thought,  so  must  there  be  the  process  of  mora 

activity  before  the  resulting  moral  act,  and  a  faculty  of  wil 

before  the  process  of  moral  activity,  and  a  particular  and  spe 

cific  condition  of  the  faculty  of  will  l)efore  the  particular  an< 

•pecific  willing  which  reveals  itself  in  the  particular  moral  act 
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When  we  say  that  the  morality  of  an  act  \%  conditioned  by  the 
will,  we  mean  simply  that  the  character  of  the  act  is  derived 
from  the  condition  of  the  will.  The  sin  is  really  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  will.  The  sin  done  is  but  phenomenal  to  the  real 
sin.  In  this  respect  all  sin  is  essentially  original;  and  of  the 
two  extremes  of  statement,  it  would  be  more  logical  to  assert 
that  all  sin  is  in  its  own  nature  original,  and  no  sin  in  proper 
essence  actual,  than  to  assume  that  all  sin  is  actual,  and  no  sin 
original.  Luthbr:*  ''Original  sin,  or  sin  of  nature,  sin  of 
person,  is  the  real,  cardinal  sin  (Hauptsiinde).  Did  it  not  exist, 
no  actual  sin  would  exist.  It  is  not  a  sin  which  is  clone^  like  all 
other  sins,  but  it  is^  it  lives^  and  does  all  sins,  and  is  the  essential 
(wesentliche)  sin." 

If  this  estimate  of  the  bearing  of  the  condition  of  will  upon 
the  controversy  between  the  Church  and  Pelagianism  be  cor- 
rect, it  is  evident  that  the  great  question  at  issue  is.  In  which 
of  the  four  conditions  enumerated  is  the  will  of  man  now? 

I.  It  is  Pelagian  to  assert  that  the  -primary  condition  of  the 
will  of  man  now  is  that  of  concreate  holiness,  as  it  was  endowed 
in  the  l)eginning  by  God.  "  Every  man  is  born  in  the  same 
perfection  wherein  Adam  was  before  his  fall,  save  only  the  per- 
fection of  age." 

II.  It  is  Pelagian  to  assert  that  the  primary  condition  of  the 
^11  is  now  made  by  influences  from  without.  "  Adam  endam- 
aged .  .  his  posterity  only  by  his  example,  so  far  forth  as  they 
^^iitate  him."  "There  is  no  original  sin,  or  corruption  of 
liuman  nature." 

III.  It  is  Pelagian  to  assert  that  the  primary  condition  of  the 
^ill  now  is,  or  results  from,  a  self-detcnnining  exercise  of  the 
^ill.  "  Man  of  himself  is  able  to  resist  the  strongest  tempta- 
Hons."  "The  well-using  of  free-will  and  of  natural  powers  is 
the  cause  of  predestination." 

IV.  It  is  Pelagian  to  deny  that  the  present  condition  of  our 
will  is  inherited  by  natural  descent :  "  Adam  by  his  sin  en- 
damaged only  himself,"  or,  to  assert  that  though  our  pres- 
ent condition  of  will  may  be  connate,  yet  that  this  connate 
K)Ddition  is  either 

*  Hauss-postiUa  on  the  Gospel  for  New  Tear. 
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1.  Like  that  of  concreate  holiness;  or, 

2.  Like  that  of  Adam  when  his  condition  was  that  of 
tempted  holiness,  with  the  natural  power  of  sucoessful  resist- 
ance; or, 

3.  That  of  self-determination,  which  still  freely  exercises 
itself;  or, 

4.  That  of  non-moral  passivity,  neutrality,  or  indifference- 
Over  against  these,  the  Scripture  view  is : 

I.  That  man's  will  is  not  in  a  condition  of  concreate  holiness, 
but  has  lost  that  condition. 

II.  That  the  positive  element  which  affects  its  condition  i« 
not  external^  as  example,  education,  or  temptation,  but  internaly 
corrupt  desire,  or  concupiscence. 

III.  That  its  condition  allows  of  no  self 'determining  power 
in  the  sphere  of  grace. 

IV.  That  this  condition  is  connate^  is  properly  called  sin,  is 
really  sin^  justly  liable  in  its  own  nature  to  the  penalties  of 
sin  ;  that  without  the  work  of  grace  wrought,  it  would  have 
brought  eternal  death  to  the  whole  race,  and  does  now  bring 
death  to  all  to  whom  that  work  of  grace  is  not,  either  ordi- 
narily or  extraordinarily,  applied  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Faithful  to  these  doctrines,  and  over  against  all  the  tenden- 
cies which  conflict  with  them,  our  Confession,  both  in  its  Thesis 
and  Antithesis,  holds  forth  the  truth  of  the  exceeding  sinful- 
ness and  the  utter  helplessness  of  man's  nature,  the  goodness 
of  God,  the  all  -  sufficiency  of  Christ,  and  the  freeness  of 
justification. 

Looking  at  original  sin  as  God's  Word  and  our  Church 
teaches  us  to  regard  it,  we  shall 

See  its  true  character,  and  deplore  the  misery  it  has 
wrought. 

We  shall  go  to  Christ,  the  great  Physician,  to  be  healed 
of  it,  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  who,  by  His  own  means,  Bap- 
tism and  the  Word,  applies  for  Christ  the  remedy  we  need; 
taking  of  the  things  that  are  Christ's,  and  making  them  ours. 

We  shall  be  led  to  maintain  a  continual  struggle  against 
it;  we  shall  watch,  pray,  and  strive,  knowing  that  through 
grace  we  are  already  redeemed  from  its  curse ;  that  by  the 
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same  grace  we  shall  be  more  and  more  redeemed  here  from 
its  power,  and  at  last  be  wholly  purged  from  it,  and  shall 
form  a  part  of  that  Church,  loved  and  glorious,  which  shall 
show  no  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing,  but  shall  stand 
before  her  Lord  holy  and  without  blemish. 

And  now,  in  the  language  in  which  the  incomparable  Ger- 
hard closes  his  discussion  of  original  sin,  let  our  words  be : 
"To  Ilim  that  hath  died  for  us,  that  sin  might  die  in  us;  to 
Him  who  came  that  He  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil, 
and  might  restore  to  us  the  blessings  lost  by  the  Fall ;  to  Jesus 
Christ  our  Saviour,  be  praise,  honor,  and  glory,  world  without 
end.    Amen ! " 


---■•' 


THE  PERSON  OF  OUR  LORD  AND  HIS  SACRAMENTAi 

PRESENCE.  — THE  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  AND 

THE  REFORMED  DOCTRINES  COMPARED.* 

(AUGSBURQ  CONFESSION.    ABT.  m.) 


IN  the  January  number  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  for  1863, 
the  opening  article  is  a  very  elaborate  one,  from  the  pen  of 
i.Dr.Gerhart't  ^^^'  ^'  ^'  Q^rhart,  D.  D.    Its  Bubjcct  is  the  "  Ger- 
Articie.  nian  Reformed  Church."    It  was  read  at  the  time 

with  special  interest,  as  the  Puritanism  of  New  England, 
which  has  been  supposed  to  carry  out  the  Reformed  principles 
to  their  furthest  extreme,  and  the  German  Reformed  Church, 
in  which  those  principles  were  more  modified  and  subdued 
than  in  any  unquestionably  Calvinistic  Church,  were  brought 

*Bbbntiu8:  De  Personal!  Uuione.  Tubing.  1561.  4to.;  Sent,  de  Lib.  Bullinger. 
Tubing.  1561.  4to.:  De  Majestat.  Domin.  nostri.  Frankf.  1562.  4to.;  Recogn.  proph. 
et  Aposlol.  doctrin.  Tubing.  1564.  4to.  —  Bull  :  Defens.  Fid.  NicsBnsB.  Oxon.  1688. 
4to.  —  Calixtus:  F.  U.  Ref.  ad  Calor.  Theses.  (De  Christo.  67.)  Helmst.  1668. 
4to.  —  Caloviub:  Harmonia  Calixt.  HsDret.  (De  Christo.  988.)  Witteb.  1655.  4to.; 
CoUeg.  Disput.  Controv.  (De  Christo.  62.)  Witteb.  1667.  4to. —  Chsmnxti  :  De 
duab.  nat  in  Christo.  Jena.  1570.  8to. — Dobneb:  Entw.  gesoh.  d.  L.  v.  Person 
Cbristi.  1845--56.  Svo.  —  Gess  :  Die  L.  t.  d.  Person  Christi.  1856.  8vo.  —  HuM- 
Nius  Aeg.:  De  Persona  Christi.  Frankf.  1597  12mo. — Liebnbb:  Christol.  1849.-. 
L(E8CHEB  C:  Cons.  Orthod.  de  Christo.  Wittenb.  1699.  4to.  —  Mxisnkb:  De  Artie. 
Fid.  Fundament,  (p.  889.)  Wittenb.  1675.  4to. — Osiandbb:  Informat.  Theologies. 
Tubing.  1620. — Sabtobiub  :  D.  L.  v.  Christi  Person  u.  Werk.  1846. — Schnsok* 
bnbubgbb:  Zur  Kirchl.  Christol.  1848.  —  Stbauch  :  Consens.  Repetit.  Vindieai 
(190.)  Witteb.  1668.  —  Thomasius  :  Christi  Person  u.  Wcrk.  1857.  ~  TeuMMint : 
Majestas  Jesu  Christi.  Tubing.  1621.  4to.;  De  maj.  Chr.  dootr.  Repetit.  Tubing. 
1624.  4to.~WxBBB:  Dootr.  Bib.  de  nat.  Corp.  Christi.  Halis  1825.  4to  ;  De  nat« 
nra  Christi.  Halis.  1825.  4to. —  Wolp:  Eutychianism.  Lutheranor.  WittenK 
1880.  4ta 
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into  apparently  intimate  fellowBhip  by  Dr.  SchafF's  traiporary 
engagement  at  Andover.  The  article  of  Dr.  Gterhart  is  a  very 
able  one,  and  we  rejoiced  that  so  full,  and^  in  many  respects, 
BO  satisfactory  an  exhibition  of  the  doctrines,  nsages,  and  his- 
torj  of  the  Gterman  Reformed  Church  had  been  given.  At 
the  time,  however,  we  entered  a  kind,  but  moat  decided  pro- 
test in  general,  against  what  Dr.  Gerhart  believed  it  neces- 
Baiy  to  say  in  regard  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  exhibiting 
the  contrast  between  her  doctrines  and  those  of  his  own 
communion. 

It  is  our  desire,  in  the  Dissertation  which  we  now  submit  to 
the  reader,  to  place  in  a  more  permanent  shape  some  facts 
which  were  then  drawn  together,  bearing  upon  the  great  doc- 
trines of  our  Lord's  person  and  presence.  They  are  doctrines 
of  the  profoundest  importance  in  themselves,  and  derive  addi- 
tional interest  from  the  fact  that  on  them,  primarily,  the  great 
division  took  place  between  the  two  Reformatory  movements 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  It  is  a  division  which  has  been  fruit- 
folin  unspeakable  mischiefs,  and  which,  more  than  all  other 
causes,  has  made  the  struggle  against  Rome  prolonged  and 
dubious.  The  responsibility  of  the  division  is  a  serious  one, 
and  rests  upon  those  who  were  in  the  wrong  upon  the  great 
questions  themselves. 

"The  diftereuces  of  Zwingli  and  Luther  in  temperament, 
Psychological  organization,  moral  character,  edu-  „  Different 
cation,  and  political  as  well  as  social  relations,*'  do  «f  t»*e  Lutheran 
not,  m  our  judgment,  satisfactorily  account,  as  gy.temt.  im 
I^f.  Gerhart  sapposes,  for  their  divergence  in  the  *'"'^'^*- 
Reformation.  The  root  of  the  divergence  lies  in  the  very 
^ture  of  Christianity ;  and  there  can  be  no  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  differences  between  the  Zwinglio-Calvinistic,  and 
the  Lutheran  Reformations,  and  the  Churches  which  were 
established  upon  them,  except  this,  that  the  one  accepted  the 
tme,  the  other  a  mistaken  meaning  of  God's  Word,  on  certain 
points.  Tliat  is,  and  will  forever  remain,  the  real  question 
between  them. 

We  have  no  less  serious  objection  to  Dr.  Gerhart's  state- 
Dient  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in 
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the  Lord's  Supper.     He  states  a  number  of  important  respectfc^ 
in  which  he  supposes  the  two  Churches  to  agree  touching" 
Christ's  sacramental  presence.     He  then  goes  on  to  say :  "  Bixt 
they  differ  as  to  the  mode."    The  inference  here  might  seem 
to  be  natural  that  the  Churches  aeree  as  to  a  faet» 

III.    Doctrine  .  i  .1  i         i  i  . 

01  chruft  PreM-  but  not  as  to  its  philosophy,  but  this  representation 
•°°*'  is  inadequate,  for  the  point  of  difference  is  as  to 

the  fact,  and,  indeed,  in  a  very  important  sense,  not  at  all  ^^ 
to  the  mode.     Our  controversy  with  Socinians  is  not  as  to  tb^ 
mode  of  the  Trinity,  for  we  confess  that  we  cannot  explain  hof^^ 
the  Trinal  Unity  exists,  but  it  is  as  to  the  fact,  whether  thex^ 
be  a  true  Trinity  in  Unity,  and  not  a  mere  ideal  distinction- 
So  in  regard  to  the  presence  of  Christ,  our  dispute  is  not  as  to 
how  he  is  present,  which,  like  the  whole  doctrine  of  His  person, 
is  an  inscrutable  mystery,  but  as  to  whether  there  be  a  true^ 
not  an  ideal  presence.     It  is  the  essence  of  the  doctrine,  not  its 
form,  which  divides  us  from  the  Reformed.     Let  them  satisfy 
us  that  they  accept  the/oc^,  and  we  shall  have  no  quarrel  as  to 
the  philosophy  of  the  mode,  so  far  as  the  question  of  mode 
is  separable  from  that  of  fact.     Let  us  agree  as  to  the  kind  of 
presence,  its  objective  reality  ;  let  us  agree  that  the  true  body 
and  true  blood  of  Christ  are  truly  present,  so  that  the  bread  is 
the  communicating  medium  of  the  one,  the  cup  of  the  other, 
and  use  these  terms  in  one  and  the  same  sense,  and  we  can 
well  submit  the  mode  of  the  mystery  to  the  Omniscient,  to 
whom  alone  mod.e  is  comprehensible. 
The  next  statement  of  Dr.  Qerhart  seems  to  us  entirely  a 
IV.  The  L«.  mistaken  one.     He  says :  "  The  Lutheran  Church 

tlipraii      Church  •  n  t   •%  ^         -x       f 

tcHcheH  no  i^>c»i  teaches  that  the  veritable  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ 
^r.|^8ence  o  ^^^  locally  prcscnt,  being  in,  with,  and  under  the 
consecrated  bread  and  wine."  On  the  contrary,  the  Lutheran 
Church  denies  that  there  is  a  local  presence  of  Christ's  body 
and  blood,  and  if  such  a  presence  be  meant,  she  would  deny 
that  there  is  any  presence  of  them  "in,  with,  and  under  the 
consecrated  elements."  Between  us  and  the  Reformed  there 
neVer  has  been,  there  never  can  be,  a  controversy  on  so  simple 
a  point  as  this.  The  Lutheran  Church  maintains  that  there 
is  a  true  presence  of  Christ's  human  nature,  which  is  neither 
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local  nor  determinate.  The  body  of  Christ  which,  in  its  own 
nature,  is  determinately  in  heaven,  and  is  thus  present  nowhere 
else,  nor  will  be  thus  present  on  earth  till  His  second  coming, 
has  also  another  presence,  diverse  from  the  determinate,  yet  no 
less  true.  It  is  present  through  that  Divine  nature  into  whose 
personality  it  has  been  received,  and  with  which  it  has  formed 
an  inseparable  union,  whose  lowest  demand  is  the  co-presence 
of  the  two  parts.  If  there  be  a  place  where  the  human  nature 
of  Christ  is  not  united  with  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity, 
then  there  is  a  place  where  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  is 
not  incarnate.  If  this  be  granted,  then  the  whole  second  per- 
Bon  of  the  Trinity  is  unincarnate,  for  where  God  is,  lie  is  not 
in  part  (for  lie  is  indivisible),  but  lie  is  entire.  Then  the 
second  person  of  the  Trinity  is  either  not  incarnate  at  all,  or 
He  is  both  incarnate  and  unincarnate  ;  or  there  are  two  second 
persons  of  the  Trinity,  with  one  of  whom  the  human  nature 
of  Christ  is  one  person,  the  extent  of  the  incarnation .  being 
commensurate  with  that  of  our  Saviour's  body  in  heaven,  and 
the  other  second  person  of  the  Trinity  omnipresent,  but  not 
incarnate,  all  of  which  suppositions  are  absurd,  and  yet  one  or 
other  of  them  must  be  accepted,  if  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
he  denied.  The  truth  is,  that  when  we  admit  the  personal 
nnion  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ  with  a  divine  r^ture,  we 
have  already  admitted  the  fact,  in  which  the  mystery  of 
Christ's  Sacramental  presence  is  absorbed.  The  whole  Divine 
person  of  Christ  is  confessedly  present  at  the  Supper,  but  the 
human  nature  has  been  taken  into  that  personality,  and  forms 
^'^e  person  with  it ;  hence  the  one  person  of  Christ,  consisting 
^f  the  two  natures,  is  present,  and  of  necessity  the  two  natures 
^liich  constitute  it  are  present. 

As  the  divine  nature,  without  extension,  expansion,  or 
'^ality,  has  a  presence  which  is  no  less  true  than  the  local 
Presence,  from  which  it  is  wholly  diverse,  so  does  it  render 
P^^sent  the  human,  which  is  now  in  one  personality  with  it, — 
^nders  it  present  without  extension,  expansion,  or  locality ; 
^^^,  as  is  the  presence  which  the  divine  has^  so  must  be  the 
Presence  of  the  human  which  it  makes.  If  we  are  asked  what 
^  the  kind  of  the  presence  of  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ,  we 
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reply,  it  is  a  true,  illocal  presence,  after  the  manner  of  ao 
infinite  Spirit,  incomprehensible  to  us ;  and  if  we  are  asked, 
what  is  the  kind  of  the  presence  of  the  human  nature  of 
Christ,  we  reply,  it  is  a  true  illocal  presence  after  the  manner 
in  which  an  infinite  Spirit  renders  present  a  human  natnre 
which  is  one  person  with  it  —  a  manner  incomprehensible  to 
us.  Ifor  is  the  idea  at  all  that  the  Imman  nature  of  Christ 
exercises  through  anytliing  inherent  in  it  this  omnipresence, 
for  it  remains,  in  itself,  forever  a  true  human  nature,  and  is 
omnipresent  o\\\y  through  the  divine.  The  ph3'8ieal  eye  seei 
through  the  essential  power  of  the  soul,  and  the  soul  sees  by 
the  eye  as  its  organ.  So  are  the  powers  of  the  human  Christ 
conditioned  by  the  essential  attributes  of  the  Godhead,  and  the 
Godhead  works  tlirough  the  ^^anhood  of  Christ  as  its  or^n. 
The  eye  never  becomes  spirit,  and  the  soul  never  becomes  mat- 
ter. So  in  Christ  the  divine  forever  is  divine,  the  human  forever 
human,  without  absorption  or  confusion,  though  the  human 
acts  through  the  divine,  and  the  divine  acts  by  the  human. 

The  Lutheran  Church  does  not  hold  to  any  local  presence 
of  the  body  of  Christ  ?'??,  or  any  local  conjunction  of  the  l>ody 
of  Christ  with^  or  any  local  administration  of  the  body  of  Christ 
under  the  bread,  or  of  Ilis  blood  in,  with,  and  under  the  wine. 
The  sphere  of  the  reality  of  the  sacramental  mystery  is  not  of 
this  world.     The  sphere  in  which   our  Lord   sacramentally 
applies  Ilis   redeeming  work  is   that  in  which  He   made  it. 
That  sphere  was  indeed  on  this  earth,  but  not  of  it.     Our  Lord 
made  Uis  propitiatory  sacrifice ;  it  was  a  true  and  real  sacri* 
fice,  but  its  truth  and  reality  are  not  of  the  nature  of  this 
earth,  nor  comprehensible  by  any  of  its  modes  of  apiTrehension. 
Judged  by  the  world's  standards,  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  of 
G(xi  has  no  more  efficacy  than  the  blood  of  animal  sacrifices. 
But  tliere  is  a  sphere  of  reality  in  which  the  shedding  of 
Christ  8  blood  was  an  actual  ransom  for  the  sins  of  the  race. 
The  atonement  is  of  the  invisible  world,  and  hence  incorapre- 
dhle  to  us,  who  are  of  the  visible.     In  the  same  order  of 
IB  the  sacramental  presence  which  applies  what  the 
It  provided.     It  is  a  most  true  presence,  but  not  in 
of  this  life.     If  presence  means  location ;  if  sacra- 
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lental  is  a  convertible  term  with  fleshly,  earthly,  nataral,  (aa 
ke  opposite  of  spiritual,)  then  the  Lutheran  Church  would 
enj  that  there  is  a  sacramental  presence  of  Christ.  But  a 
reeence  of  the  whole  person  of  Christ,  of  the  divine  by  its 
herent  omnipresence,  and  of  the  human  through  the  divine 
a  presence,  not  ideal  or  feigned,  but  most  true;  not  fleshly, 
t  spiritual ;  not  after  the  manner  of  this  earth,  but  of  the 
seen  world;  not  natural,  but  supernatural  —  this  presence 
3  Lutheran  Church  maintains,  and,  God  helping  her,  will 
antain  to  the  end  of  time. 

Dr.  Gerhart  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Lutheran  Church  holds 
it  *'  communicants,  unbelievers  as  well  as  believ-     ,.   t.   .  « 
,  partake  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ  with  »«>««»  commu- 

mouth  ;  the  one  class  of  persons  eating  and 
nking  damnation  to  themselves,  not  discerning  the  Lord's 
ly,  and  the  other  class  eating  and  drinking  unto  sanctifl- 
ion  and  everlasting  life."  We  have  looked  a  little  into 
theran  theology,  and  must  confess  that  the  expression, 
artaking  of  the  kutaan  nature  of  Christ  with  the  mouth,"  is 

which  we  never  met,  and  which  is  to  us  incomprehensible. 

such  phrase  occurs  in  the  citations  made  from  our  Confes- 
is  by  Dr.  Gerhart,  and  no  such  phrase,  we  think,  can  be 
nd  in  them.  If  there  be  such  a  phrase  in  any  of  our 
►roved  theologians,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have  Dr. 
•hart  quote  it.  But  waiving  this,  does  the  Lutheran 
iirch,  as  a  whde^  present  in  her  Confession  the  words  "  with 

mouth,"  as  an  essential  part  of  the  definition  of  the  sacra- 
ntal  reception  of  the  body  aiid  blood  of  Christ?     We  reply, 

does  not  The  Augsburg  Confession,  the  only  distinctive 
ibol  universally  recognized  in  the  Lutlieran  Church,  has 
such  expression,  although  it  was  in  part  prepared  to  show 
t  our  Church  was  free  from  the  Zwiuglian  error  on  this 
y  question  of  the  sacramental  presence.  The  Apology, 
ich  amplifies  and  defends  the  disputed  statements  of  the 
ifession,  has  not  these  words.  The  Smaller  Catechism  has 
such  words.  The  Larger  Catechism  has  no  such  words. 
)  Smalcald  Articles  have  no  such  words.  In  Luther's  Four- 
1  Articles  drawn  up  at  the  Colloquy  at  Marburg,  for  the 
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express  and  sole  purpose  of  comparing  the  conflicting  views  of 
Zwinglians  and  Lutherans,  not  a  word  is  said  of  a  reception 
"by  the  raouth."  The  same  is  true  of  the  Wittenberg  Con- 
cord, drawn  up  with  like  aims.  The  fact  is,  therefore,  that 
the  defining  term  "  by  the  mouth,"  cannot  be  demonstrated 
to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  Lutheran  Confessional  statement' 
Entire  national  bodies  of  Lutherans  have  existed  for  centu- 
ries, and  now  exist,  who  have  no  such  expression  in  their 
Confessions. 

It  is  true   that  the  Formula  of  Concord,  which  appeared 
thirty-four  years  after  Luther's  death,  does  use  and  defend  tb^ 
term,  and  that  this  Formula,  not  without  good  reason,  ha^ 
been  generally  received  in  the  Germanic  Churches,  and  eithef 
formally  or   virtually   by   an   immense  majority   of  all   ou^ 
Churches,  and  that  it  is  confessedly  a  just  and  noble  scientific 
development  of  the  Lutheran  faith.     But  when  the  Formula 
and  our  theologians  speak  of  a  reception  by  the  mouth,  they" 
speak,  as  we  may,  of  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in,  with^ 
and  under  the  preached  Word,  by  the  ear,  not  meaning  at  all 
that  there  is,  or  can  be,  a  physical  grasping  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
by  the  organ  of  sense,  but  that  the  Word  is   the  medium, 
through  which  His  presence  is  operative,  and  that  the  Word, 
and  by  Divine   appointment,  the  Holy  Spirit,  in,  with,  and 
under  the  Word,  is   received  by  the  soul  through   the  ear. 
Our  Gerhard,  of  whom  the  Professor  of  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall College  is  almost  a  namesake,  defines  the  words  in  ques- 
tion in  this  way :  "  The  sacramental  eating  of  the  body  of 
Christ  is  none  other  than  with  the  mouth  to  receive  the  euchar- 
istic  '  bread,  which  is  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ,' 
(1  Cor.  x  16).     This  sacramental  eating  is  said  to  be  spiritual j 
because  the  body  of  Christ  is  not  eaten  naturally,  and  because 
the  mode  of  eating,  like  the  presence  itself,  is  neither  natural, 
carnal,  physical,  nor  locals  but  supernatural,  divine,  njystical, 
heavenly,  and  spiritual.  .  .  The  Word  of  God  is  the  food  of 
the  soul,  and  yet  is  received  by  the  bodily  ear."     If,  indeed, 
there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  Sacrament,  a  something  distinct 
from  laiujuage,  as  means  of  grace,  it  must  be  received  in  some 
other  way  than  by  hearing,  or  sight,  or  in  the  mode  in  which 
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language  addresses  itself  to  them.   If  Baptism  be  a  sacrament ; 
if  the  water,  by  its  conjunction  with  the  Word,  becomes  also 
bearer  of  the  grace  which  the  Holy  Spirit  in  His  substantial 
presence,  in,  with,  and  under  both  water  and  Word,  confers, 
then  is  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit  mediated,  in  some 
sense,  through  the  body  which  is  touched  by  the  water,  as 
well  as  through  the  ear,  wliich  hears  the  Word.     If,  in  the 
Lords  Supper,  the  distinctive   element  is  something  to  be 
received  by  the  mouth,  then  the  mouth  acts  some  essential 
f»art  in  the  reception  of  the  thing  offered  in  the  Supper,  be 
that  thing  what  it  may.     Any  theory  which  rejects  the  idea 
of  oral  reception  in  every  sense,  really  denies  the  whole  sacra- 
mental character  of  the  Lord's  Supper.     If  the  bread  commu- 
nicates the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  bread  is  to  be  received 
c>ra]ly,  the  result  is  inevitable  that  the  sacramental  eating  is 
^vith  the  mouth.     Xor  is  this  so  isolated  a  marvel.     The  Holy 
Ghost  is   personally  and   substantially  present  in,  with,  and 
^nder  the  Word.     When  the  blind,  therefore,  as  they  can  and 
Sometimes  do,  read  the  Word  by  pressing  the  lips,  instead  of 
^he  lingers,  to  the  raised  characters,  there  is,  in  some  sense,  an 
^ral  reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

As  to  the  doctrine  that  believers  and  unbelievers  partake 
^^cramentally ,  though  believers  alone  partake  sav-  ^ ,  ^^.,^^  ^ 
'^ticrlv,  it  seems  to  us  that  anv  doctrine  which  con-  «'i^''  c'»>nst  mc 
^<Hles  a  responsibility  in  man,  and  an  impartiality  '"" "  '  * 
^n  God.  must  suppose  that  the  sacrament  offers  to  all  who 
deceive  it  the  same  thing ;  the  difference  in  the  result  being 
^iiade  by  the  faith  or  unbelief  of  the  recipient. 

Dr.  Gerhart,  indeed,  himself  says,  that  the  Reformed  Con- 
cessions '/^7?//,   "That  the   ohjcrtiiy   rfHraoy  of  the   sacrament 
^lejiends  on  the  faith,  or  any  frame  of  mind  of  the  communi- 
cant."    These  words,  as  we  understand  them,  involve  the  doc- 
trine that  there  is  a  positive  object  in  the  sacrament,  which 
exists  apart  from  the  faith  of  the  communicant.    If  the  Doctor 
nses  the  word  "  efficacy  "  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  he  must 
either  meau  "  efficacy  "  for  good,  in  which  case  lie  goes  beyond 
the  Lutheran  doctrine,  and  falls  into  the  opus  opcnftum  of 
liome;  or  he  must  mean  "efficacy  "  for  evil  or  judgment,  in 
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the  case  of  the  unbelieving,  in  which  case  he  practically  tal 
ground  with  the  Lutheran  Church  on  this  point.  Nor  doe 
seem  to  us  that  this  doctrine  of  our  Church  can  be  succ< 
fully  denied.  When  the  Word  of  God  is  preached,  the  sin 
who  is  melted  to  penitence,  and  the  sinner  who  hardens  h 
self  against  it,  receive  precisely  the  same  Gospel.  What 
ear  receives  in  each  case  is  exactly  the  same.  The  Gospe 
not  made  Gospel  by  our  faith,  nor  made  mere  sound  by 
unbelief.  Our  unl^elief  cannot  make  the  promise  of  God  c( 
to  be  His  promise.  Faith  accepts,  and  unbelief  rejects  w 
is :  the  one  no  more  unmakes  it  than  the  other  makes  it.  ' 
responsibility  of  the  hardened  hearer  turns  upon  this  very  th' 
that  receiving  God's  Word  he  does  not  discern  it,  but  tp 
it  as  if  it  were  man's  word ;  and  so  in  the  Lutheran  view 
criminality  of  the  unworthy  communicant  is  preemine: 
this,  that  partaking  of  that  bread,  which  is  the  commui 
of  Christ's  body,  he  does  not  "  discern  the  body  of  the  Lo 
If  the  words  "  partake  "  or  "  receive  "  are  so  used  as  to  in 
a  salutary  acceptance  with  the  heart,  then  our  Church  w< 
say  that  believers  alone  partake  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 
faith  must  have  an  object,  and  the  object  of  fjiith  can  alw 
in  the  nature  of  things,  be  an  object  of  unbelief  Our  Ch\ 
maintains  that  the  object  on  which  the  faith  of  the  woi 
communicant,  and  the  unbelief  of  the  unworthv  communic 
rest,  is  the  same.  Sa'^rfitnentaUij  they  receive  the  same  th 
which  efficaao\isb/  the  believer  alone  receives,  and  the  di 
ence  at  the  table  of  the  Lord  originates,  not  in  the  arra 
ment  of  God,  but  in  the  state  of  the  recipient.  Bread  is  br 
although  the  diseased  state  of  the  man  who  receives  it  : 
make  it  act  like  a  poison.  The  presence  of  Christ  is  an  a 
lute  verity,  and  is  no  more  affected  in  its  reality  by  our  u 
lief,  than  a  wedge  of  gold  ceases  to  be  gold  because  it  ma 
neglected  or  spurned  as  if  it  were  brass.  A  man  may  th 
away  the  wedge  of  gold,  but  it  is  no  less  gold,  and  has  none 
less  truly  been  placed  in  his  hand. 

Dr.  Gerhart  then  goes  on  to  say,  contrasting  the  doctt 
of  the  two  communions:  "The  Kcformed  Church,  on  the 
traryy  teaches  that  the  divine-human  Saviour  is  present, 
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locally,  nor  carnally,  but  spiritually."  To  this  we  reply  that 
*|  it  IB  not  on  the  contrary.  The  Lutheran  Church  repeatedly 
and  unequivocally  has  denied  all  local  or  carnal  presence  of 
Christ's  body,  and  has  affirmed  that,  as  antagonistic  to  any 
SQch  conceptions.  His  presence  is  "spiritual."  When  the 
word  "spiritual,"  however,  is  used  as  the  opposite  vit.  The  r©- 
of  "true,"  and  means  that 'His  presence  is  one  which  ^?""*^  ""'^  .^"" 

'  '••^  ,  thernn  doctrines 

rests  on  our  intellectual  operation,  or  on  our  faith,  oftheiord-ssup. 
and  not  on  the  nature  of  His  own  person,  then  our  ^^' 
Church  denies  that  it  is  "  spiritual."     Dr.  Gerhart,  however, 
defines  the  words  differently  from  either  of  these  meanings. 
He  says :  "  Not  locally,  nor  carnally,  but  spiritually  ;  that  is, 
by  the  Holy  Ghost."     The  Reformed  Church  maintains  that 
Christ's  sacramental  presence  is  mediated  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  Lutheran  Church,  on  the  contrary,  maintains  that  it  is 
through  the  divine  nature  in  Christ's  own  person,  and  that 
Christ  is  present,  not  because  the  Holy  Spirit  enables  Him  to 
t>e  present  to  faith,  though  absent  in  reality,  but  because,  in 
fiis  own  inseparable  person,  the  Godhead  is  of  itself  present, 
ftnd  the  humanity  is  rendered  present  through  the  Godhead. 
The  Trinity  is  indeed  indivisible,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  pres- 
ent at  the  Supper.     But  the  persons  of  tbe  Trinity  have  their 
distinctive  work.     It  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  illu- 
mine the  mind  and  kindle  the  heart  to  the  reception  of  the 
^reat  gift  which  the  glorious  Saviour,  present  in  His  own  per- 
son, offers  to  the  soul.     The  whole  Christ  is  truly  present 
^fter  the  incomprehensible  manner  of  that  world  of  mystery 
iind  of  verity  in  which  He  reigns.     He  applies,  to  faith,  at  His 
table,   the   redemption   which   he  wrought   upon   the  cross. 
Through  His  body  and  blood  He  purchased  our  salvation  — 
truly  and   supernaturally ;  through  His  body  and  blood  He 
applies  salvation  —  truly  and  supernaturally.     In  Christ's  Supv- 
pcr,  as  in  His  person,  the  human  and  natural  is  the  organ  of 
the  divine  and  supernatural  which   glorifies  it.     As  is  the 
redemption,  so  is  its  sacrament.    The  foundation  of  both  is  the 
same,  and  lies  forever  inapproachable  by  man,  in  the  lowest 
depth  of  the  eternal  mind.    In  the  redemption,  nature  furnished 
the  outward  organ  of  the  divine,  in  the  frail  body  and  the 

80 
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flowing  blood  of  our  crucified  Lord.  Through  this  organ  an 
infinite  ransom  was  accomplished.  In  the  Supper,  the  organ 
of  the  redemption  becomes  the  organ  of  its  application.  With 
an  artlessness  which  heightens  its  grandeur,  this  redemption, 
which  forever  centres  in  Christ's  sacred  and  undivided  person, 
veils  its  supernatural  powers  under  the  simplest  elements  which 
sustain  and  revive  our  natural  life.'  But  faith  none  the  less 
cle:\r]y  sees  that  the  bread  which  we  break  is  the  communion 
of  Christ's  body,  and  tliat  the  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless 
is  the  communion  of  His  blood. 

Tn  illustrating  and  defending  the  doctrine  of  God's  Word, 
we  shall  quote  with  some  fulness  from  Chemnitz  as  illustrative 
of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ,  as  bearing  on 
His  presence  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  with  reference  to 
various  misapprehensions  of  it.  We  desire  to  present  the  views 
of  Chemnitz,  the  greatest  of  the  do2:matic  theoloscians  of  the 
ciumnitz  on  Sixtccnth  Ccutury ,  not  because  of  the  weight  wliich 
th..porsonai,)re8.  i^jg  namc  bcars,  nor  merely  because  of  the  exquisite 

encf  of  Christ.  i«x»  e*  i»i  x  J*x"  ^ 

combination  of  sound  judgment,  erudition,  pro- 
found thought  and  clear  reasoning,  with  great  mildness,  anda 
simple  and  scriptural  piety  wliich  characterized  him,  bnl 
mainly  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  he  bore  so  distinguished 
a  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  Formula  of  Concord,  and  in  the 
subsequent  masterly  defence  of  it ;  and  secondly,  l)eeause  he  was 
of  the  school  which,  in  order  to  narrow  the  ground  of  contro- 
versy, had  preferred  wnirinfj  the  question  of  a  general  omnipres- 
ence of  Christ  in  Ilis  human  nature,  and  confining  attention 
mainly  to  that  presence  in  which  His  people  are  most  directly 
interested.  His  presence  with  His  Church  — every  where  and  at 
all  times,  and  especially  at  His  Supper. 

"  The  words  in  the  History  of  the  Ascension  are  rightly 

I  On  th.'  A^    taken  in  their  simpU\  literal,,  and  natural  signifies- 

criu.ion  an.i  R.-  ^j^,j .  f^^  wlicu  Christ  asceiided,  accordins:  to  the 

turn    of    Chriot.  ',       .  «     ,        -n<  i«  tt  i  •   m  i 

1.  tih' A«rrn<ion  dcscHptiou  of  thc  Lvangclists,  He  was,  by  a  visible 
utrictiy  i.itvrui.  jj^of  Jon,  Hftcd  up  ou  high,  in  a  circumscribed  form 
and  location  of  the  body,  so  that,  by  a  visible  interval,  He 
departed  further  and  further  from  the  presence  of  the  Apos- 
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ties.  For  such  ia  the  force  of  the  words  '  to  go  up,'  '  to  be 
taken  up,' '  to  be  parted  from  them,' '  to  be  received  up,'  which 
are  employed  in  describing  His  ascension." 

"That  visible,  manifest,  bodily,  or  sensible  intercourse   or 
sojourning,  therefore,  which,  in   a   circumscribed     -^  rue  AMen- 
and  visible  form  He  had  hitherto  had  with   His  '<^pe "t  mrou"niJ 
disciples  on  earth.  He  has  by  Ills  ascaiision  with-  ciui«tfromiM. 
drawn  from  ns  who  are  on  earthy  so  that  in  that  form,  and  in 
that  mode  of  presence^  He  does  not  now  hane  intercourse  with  us  in 
the  world."     "  But  (in  the  form  and  mode  of  presence  just  de- 
seriUd)  thus  He  appears  in  heaven  to  the  angels  and  saints  " 
(Rev.  xiv.  1).     "  In  that  form  also  in  which  the  Apostles  saw 
Uim  ascend.  He  shall  descend  from  heaven^  in  glory,  to  the  judg 
nient  (Acts  i.  2;  iv.  16),  in  a  visible  and  circumscribed  form." 
"So  far,  (that  is,  on  all  the  points  above  specified,)  as  I  con- 
ceive, WE  (Beza  and  Chemnitz)  agree,  but  the  point     3.   i>,.i„t,  „f 
to  be  decided  is  this:   Whether  from  what  is  true  AgntMmm  ai>.i 
m  a  certain  respect  (secundum  qaid)^  an  mierence  with    ni..    r». 
may  be   drawn    which   involves   every   respect —  ^•""'^  state  of 
Whether  from  the  admission  of  a  fact  in  one  and  a  rt-jpinj^  tbe  rtia- 
Ch'tain  sense,  an  inference  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  ''""  "*^  <^'""'«*'* 
same  fact  in  another  and  a  different  sense  —  whether  iMr^oniii i.reM- 
because  Christ,  in  a  visible  fonn^  and  a  mode  of  p res-  ''"''■ 
nif'c  perceptible  by  human  senses^  does  not  in  His  bod y,  locally^  have 
intercourse  with  His  Church  on  earth,  we  are,  therefore,  to 
infer  that  in  no  mode  is  He  present  with  His  Church  on  earth 
according  to  the  human    nature  He  has  assumed  —  whether 
Christ  neither  knows,  nor  can  have  any  other  than  that  local, 
visilile,  and  sensible  mode  by  which  He  can  perform  what  the 
words  of  Ilis  testament  declare."     These  words  show  clearly 
why  the  famous  expression  of  Beza,  "  that  the  body  of  Christ 
is  as  remote  from  the  Supi)er  as  the  highest  heaven  is  from 
earth,"  gave  such  otfence.     It  was  not  that  our  theologians 
denied  it,  in  a  certain  respect  {sccumlum  quid)^  but  that  Beza 
denied  it  absolutely  in  every  resjject  {,s{tnpliriter).     Hence  the 
Formula  Concordite  (i>7:i),  commenting  on  this  language,  ex- 
presses the  offensive  point  of  it  thus :  *'  That  Christ  is,  in  such 
winner  {ita,  als)  received  in  heaven,  as  to  be  circumscribed  and 
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shut  up  in  it, 80  that  in  no  mode  whatever  {nxdlo prorsus  modo-^ 
keinaiei  Weise)  He  can  or  will  be  present  with  us  on  earth  in 
His  human  nature." 

"  I  cannot  sec  the  connection  between  the  premises  and  tie 

I  TheM.phi^m  conclusion,  when,  though  Christ  says  He  will  be 

irn  )iv,fi  ill  iiM-  present  in  the  use  of  His  Supper,  it  is  argued,  that 

penM.imi    Pr-    bccausc  this  cauuot  ]^  m  any  way  ot  this  world, 

ence,  bocau»«  of  ff^^  ^^  ^f^(g  .^^i^,  Qhrist  hus  left  thc  world,  AND  ISKO 

His  ascension.         ^"^  \     %  n  tt     »  ^ 

LONGER  IN  THE  WORLD)  thei-efore  He  IS  present  there 
IN  NO  OTHER  MODE,  thougli  the  words  declare  He  is."    "A  com- 
parison of  the  parts  in  John  xvi.   will   show  in  what  sense 
Christ  has   left  the  world,  for  He  says  (18):  *I   came  forth 
from  the  Father,  and  am  come  into  the  world,'  not  that  He  had 
left  the  Father,  for  He  says  (ch.  viii.  29) :  '  He  that  sent  me  is 
with  me :  the  Father  hath  not  left  me  alone,'  or  as  if  the  Father, 
who  fills  heaven  and  earth,  were  not  in  this  world,  but  becaoae 
He  had  humbled  Himself,  though  He  was  in  the  form  of  QoA 
From  the  antithesis^  therefore,  we  may  rightfully  gather  what 
Christ  means  when  he  says:  '  Again  I  leiave  the  world  and  go 
to  the  Father,*  to  wit,  that  after  His  work  was  finished.  His 
humiliation  removed,  all  infirmity  and  sorrow  laid  aside,  He 
would  be  exalted  to  the  highest  glory  and  power  of  the  Father, 
and  would  be  transferred  from  the  mode  of  this  world's  life  to 
a  heavenly  mode  of  existence  with  the  Father.     This  explana- 
tion John  himself  gives  (ch.  xiii.  1-3),  for  when  he  tells  us: 
'  Jesus  knew  that  His  hour  was  come  that  He  should  depart 
out  of  this  world  unto  the  Father,'  he  subjoins  this  explana- 
tion :  '  Knowing  that  the  Father  had  given  all  things  into  His 
hands,  and  that  He  was  come  from  God,  and  went  to  God. 
Xay,  Christ  Himself  gives  us  the  explanation  of  these  declara- 
tions of  His.     For  when  by  His  Resurrection  He  had  passed 
into  another  mode  of  existence,  though  He  offered  Himself 
then  present  to  be  seen  and  touched  by  the  Apostles,  yet  He 
says  (Luke  xxiv.  44), '  These  are  the  words  which  I  spake  unto 
j^ou,  WHILE  I  WAS  YET  WITH  YOU.'    He  shows,  therefore,  that 
the  sayings  were  already  fulfilled,  ('  Yet  a  little  while  I  am 
with  you,'  '  I  am  no  more  in  the  world,' '  I  leave  the  world,') 
and  that  they  are  to  be  understood,  NOT  OF  AN  abssnce  in  bveet 
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SEX8E  [omni  modo)^  but  of  another  mode  of  life,  of  intercourse, 
and  of  presence." 

**Tliough,  therefore,  this  presence  be  not  in  any  way  of  this 
world,  which  we  can  understand  or  comprehend,     5.  oeuerai  con- 
yet  He  can  fulfil   (the  sacramental  promise)  in  ciu>ioii. 
AXOTHEE  MODE,  thougli  it  be  incomprehensible  to  us.   *  Christ 
.  is  united  and  conjoined  with  us  who  are  yet  on  earth, 
not  indeed  in  any  gross  mode  of  this  life,  a  mode  which  would 
make  Him  an  ofjectoftouch  [attijif/entioc),  but  in  a  supernatural 
AND  HEAVENLY  MODE,  YET  TRULY.'    *  The  Article  of  the  Ascen- 
sion, therefore,  not  only  does  not  overthrow  the  simple  and 
genuine  sense  of  the  institution  t^of  the  Lord's  Supper;,  but,  on 
tbe  contrary,  rightly  explained,  confirms  the  verity  of  it.'  " 

'*  We  believe  and  confess  that  the  Son  of  God  assumed  the 
true  and  entire  substance  of  a  human  nature,  with     h.  TUe  Body 
those  essential  properties  which  naturally  accom-  o'Chmi. 
pauy  and  follow  the  substance  of  human  nature.  .  .  That  sub- 
stance, with  its  essential  properties,  lie  retained  also  after  His 
Besurrection,  though  its  infirmities  were  laid  aside,  which  also, 
though  He  is  in  glory,  we  believe  He  retains  true  and  entire. 
And  according  to  those  natural  or  essential  properties,  and  on 
account  of  the  natural  mode  of  a  true  body,  we  have  such  say- 
ings in  Scripture  as   these :  '  I  was  not  there,'  '  He  is  not 
here,  but  is  risen.'     According  also  to  those  properties,  and 
agreeably  to  the  mode  of  a  true  body,  Luther,  with  Augustine 
and  the  Scholastics,  believes  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  now  in 
^lory,  in  that  circumscribed  form  in  which  He  showed  Him- 
self to  Paul  and  Stephen,  in  which  also  He  shall  return  to 
judgment,  and  in  which  He  is  seen  in  heaven  by  angels  an  1 
aaints." 

"When  Clirist  says:  'Where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  m  xh,.  Pr«- 
theni,'  we  rightly  understand  the  promise  of  the  *^'"'"  **^  ^'**'*'*'- 
fTHOLE  Christ,  or  of  His  entire  person^  tor  He  says  of  Ohrwt..  pn*- 


ence. 


that  He,  in  whose  name  we  are  gathered,  is  present. 
But  no  one  will  dare  to  say  that  the  name  of  Christ  is  His 
livine  nature  alone.  It  is  His  whole  pereon,  in  each  nature, 
ind  according  to  each  nature,  and,  indeed,  in  His  office  of 
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Mediator  and  Saviour,  for  it  is  admitted  that  when  the  ^^^^ 
ture  says  a  thing  is  done  in  the  name  of  Christ,  it  deO^^^ 
that  this  pertains  to  the  person  according  to  each  nattir^ 

"  In  regard  to  that  presence  of  the  whole  Christ  in  tb^ 
Church,  there  are  special  promises  in  the  Word  of  God.  Fof 
(Matt,  xxviii.)  when  Jesu8,after  His  Resurrection,  had  appeared 
upon  a  mountain  in  Galilee  to  more  than  five  hundred  of  ffis 
disciples  at  once,  when  He  was  before  them,  not  in  His  divinitji 
(duiie,  but  whole  and  entire,  in  both  natures,  so  that  by  that- 
very  presence  on  that  mountain  He  gave  the  demonstratioD 
and  the  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  He  had  risen  in  His  true 
body,  so  that  His  disciples,  wlien  they  saw  Him,  worshipped 
him,  ^nd  when  some  doubted,  as  if  there  were  a  spirit,  or » 
spectre  appearing  in  an  outward  and  visible  form,  Jesos 
approached  and  spake  to  them  —  all  which,  beyond  contro- 
versy, pertains  to  the  human  nature  which  Christ  assumed. 
And  when  He  gave  the  command  to  His  disciples  to  gathers 
Church  throughout  the  whole  world.  He  added  the  promise, 
'  Lo !  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.' 
That  promise,  therefore,  is  rightly  understood  of  the  wliole 
Christ,  God  and  man,  according  to  both  natures  ;  for  Hetcho 
ivas  then  and  there  before  thern^  promised  His  presence  with  B^ 
Church  through  all  time  —  but  He  was  then  present,  not  in  His 
Divinity  alone,  but  showing  that  even  after  His  Resurrection, 
in  glory,  he  had  and  retained  the  verity  of  His  human  nature^ 
And  He  who  was  then  entire  in  each  nature,  by  a  sure  word 
and  peculiar  promise,  says :  *  I  am  present  with  you '  (wherever, 
to  wit,  my  Church  shall  be,  throughout  the  whole  world). 
And  there  is  no  reason  whatever,  in  that  most  sweet  promise 
of  the  presence  of  C-hrist  in  His  Church,  why  we  should  sepa- 
rate and  exclude  that  nature  which  was  assumed  by  Him  in 
which  He  is  our  kinsman  and  brother,  and  by  which  we  'are 
members  of  His  body,  of  His  flesh,  and  of  His  bones,'  (Eph.  v. 
80,)  since  He,  in  giving  the  pronjise,  marks  and  describei^,  by 
many  circumstances,  the  nature  he  assumed,  as  we  have 
shown  from  the  text." 

With  similar  conclusiveness  does  Chemnitz  reason  in  regard 
to  other  passages,  as,  for  instance,  Mark  xvi.  19,  20.         *^  'The 
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Lord  .  .  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  they  went  forth 
and  preached  everywhere^  the  Lord  working  with  them  and 
confirming  the  word  with  signs  following.'  They  preached 
tverj/where^  the  Lord  working  with  them :  therefore  the  Lord 
Jesus  worked  with  them  everj/ichere,*^  So,  also,  in  regard  to 
the  words :  "  The  Son  of  man  which  is  in  heaven  "  (John  iii.  13). 
"That  Christ,  according  to  His  divine  nature,  is  present  with 
His  Church,  and  with  all  other  creatures,  is  not 

1        m,         1.     .  .      .     «     .  .  2.  The  Point  of 

luestioned.    The  divine  essence  is  infinite,  imraeas-  ARrtcment  m  to 
iral)le,  illimitable,  uncompounded :  the  operation  chri«t'8Pre>^ 

^  ^  r  I  ence.    Nature  of 

>f  God  proceeds  from  His  power.  .  .  Wherefore  DiTii.eOimiipi<»- 
t  is  usual  and  right  to  say  that  God  is  everywhere,  *°°*' 
r  in  all  things  essentially,  or  hy  essence,  presence,  and  power, 
'ithout  mingling,  circumscription,  distraction,  or  mutation 
f  Himself.  Because  the  divine  nature  is  incapable  of  parti- 
on,  not  having  part  separate  from  part,  it  is  total  totally, 
herever  it  exists ;  nor  is  there  part  in  part,  but  it  is  total  in 
I,  total  in  each,  and  total  above  all,  as  Damascenus  says.  And 
e  old  writers  say :  The  divine  essence  is  within  all,  yet  is  not 
:;luded  —  it  is  out  of  all,  yet  not  excluded."  Luther,  in  a 
sdage  so  closely  parallel  with  tlie  one  we  have  just  quoted 
>in  Chemnitz,  that  we  cannot  forbear  placing  the  two  side  by 
le,  says:  "  God  is  not  a  Being  with  extension,  of  whom  wo 
u  say.  He  is  so  high,  so  broad,  so  thick ;  but  He  is  a  super- 
.tural,  unsearchable  Being,  who  is  total  and  entire  in  every 
anule,  and  yet  in,  and  over,  and  apart  from  all  creatures.  .  . 
otliing  is  so  small  that  God  is  not  smaller,  nothing  so  great 
at  God  is  not  greater.  .  .  He  is,  in  a  word,  an  ineffable 
cing,  over  and  apart  from  all  that  we  can  speak  or  think." 
'*  Since,  however,  in  the  person  of  Christ,  there  subsists 
>t  only  the  divine,  but  the  liuman  nature,  the  «.  Theino«»twi 
lestion  at  present  concerns  the  latter^  to  wit,  chnrfs'** 
here  and  how  the  [>erson  of  Christ,  according  to  «»'^^- 
)th  natures,  or  in  His  assumed  human  nature,  is  present  —  or 
ills,  and  is  able  to  be  present?  " 

After  dwelling  on  Christ's  presence  at  the  Supper,  Chemnitz 
ys : 
"  But  not  alone  in  that  place  —  not  at  that  time  alone  when 


pre*- 
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the  Supper  of  the  Lord  is  observed  in  the  public  assembly  of  the 
Church,  is  the  wliole  Christ,  iu  both  His  natures,  present  with 
the  Church  militant  on  earth,  as  if  when  that  celebration  was 
over  He  withdrew  His  presence,  and  the  members  of  His 
Church,  apart  from  that  public  assembly,  were,  while  in  their 
vocations,  their  trials,  and  temptations,  deprived  of  that  most 
sweet  presence  of  Christ,  their  High  Priest  and  King,  their  Ilead 
and  their  Brother.     On  the  contrary,  there  is  in  the  observance 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  a  public,  solemn,  and  peculiar  attestation 
and  sealing  of  the  truth,  that  Christ,  our  Mediator  and  Saviour, 
wishes  mercifully  to  be  present  with  His  Church,  which  is  war- 
ring in  the  world,  to  be  present,  7iot  with  the  hcdf^  or  tcith  ou 
part  of  Ilimsdf  only^  to  xrit^  His  divinity  alone ^  but  whole  asd 
ENTIRE,  that  is,  in  that  nature  also  which  He  has  assumed, 
IN  which  He  is  of  like  nature  with  us,  our  Kinsman  and  our 
Brother  —  that  nature  in  which  He  was  tempted,  so  that  He 
might  have  compassion  on  us  in  our  griefs -r  that  nature  in 
which,  by  His  sufferings  and  death,  He  finished  the  work  of 
our  redemption,  so  that  thus  we  may  be  rendered  members  of 
His  body,  of  His  flesh,  and  of  His  bones  (Eph.  v.  30).     And 
because  our  reason  cannot  grasp  or  comprehend  this,  St.  Paul 
adds:  *  This  is  a  great  mystery:  but  I  S{)eak  concerning  Christ 
and  the  Church.'" 

"The  humanity  which   Christ  assumed  was  not,  by  that 
IV.  MotUa  of  ^^ion  with  Deity,  converted  or  transmuted  into  an 
vt^M'uco,  1.  Tho  infinite  or  immense  essence,  but  has  and  retains  in 
Its  'own  uMure  ^^^^^  ^cry  unioii,  and  after  it,  the  verity  of  a  human 
**^"'  nature,  and  its  physical  or  essential  properties,  by 

which  a  true  human  body  consists  in  a  certain,  finite,  and  cir- 
cumscrilxjd  symmetry  (dimension)  of  meml>ers,  and  which, 
consisting  in  a  local  or  finite  situation  and  position  of  mem- 
bers, has  one  part  distinct  from  another  in  a  certain  order. 
The  body  of  Christ,  therefore,  with  the  property  of  its  own 
nature,  is  essentially  or  naturally  finite,  that  is,  according  to 
its  natural  properties,  which  it  has  and  retains  even  in  that 
union,  it  locally  and  circumscriptively  occupies  a  cebtahv 

PLACE."* 

♦De  duab.  Nat.  174 
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*  xhat  mode  of  visible  converse,  and  that  circum^ribed  and 
*^1  form  of  the  presence  of  His  body,  according  to  the  con- 
dition and  mode  of  this  earthly  life,  according  to  the  flesh, 
He  haa  by  His  ascension  taken  from  us  who  are  on  earth. 
And  this  is  what  He  means  when  He  says :  *  Again  ^  ^„j,^  ^^  ,^ 
I  leave  the  world, —  me  ye  have  not  always.'  These  it'caiuy  u  uo 
words,  therefore,  speak  of  a  mode  of  presence,  ac-  ^""«'**' ""  **"*'*• 
cording  to  the  respect  and  condition  of  this  world,  a  mode 

VISIBLE,    SENSIBLE,    LOCAL,    AND    CIRCUMSCRIBED,    according    tO 

which  mode  of  presence  Christ  is  now  no  longer  ordinarily 

PRB8ENT  WITH  HiS  ChURCH  ON  EARTH."  * 

"Since  the  body  of  Christ,  neither  in  the  (personal)  union, 
NOR  IN  GLORY,  is  transmuted  into   an  infinite  or 

•  1  "ini  i»i/»/  3.  Is  not  prM< 

immense  substance,  therefore  through  itself  (/>^r  se)^  e„t  through  the 
and  of  itself  (ex  se\  even  in  glory,  it  is  finite  in  i»"'»»*'''»'*^  f  » 

,  .  ghirifletl      body, 

the  property  of  its  nature,  and  by   the  mode  of  uu  in  umt  mod. 

glorified  bodies  is  somewhere  (alicubi),  the  pre-  '" '"  *'*''*''''"• 

fogative  of  the  personal  union,  as  I  have  said,  being  excepted. 

-  And  in  this  visible  form  or  condition  of  glorified  bodies,  Christ, 

in  His  body,  is  not  present  to  us  in  this  life,  in  the  Church 

militant  on   earth,  but  is  in  the  heavens,  whence  He  shall 

return  to  judgment,  in  that  form  in  which  He   now  ofters 

Himself  to  be  seen  by  the  souls  of  the  blessed,  and  by  angels. "f 

"According  to  the  natural  pro[.»erties  of  a  true  body,  or  by 

a^iy  essential  attribute,  the  body  of  Christ  (which     4.M.Hi».«..fpr««. 

is  by  the  property  of  its  nature  finite)  is  not  pres-  '•n^*  r^jectwi. 

bxt  in  all  places  where  the  Supper  is  administered,  either  by 

local  circumscription,  or  by  any  visible,  sensible,  or  natural 

MODE,  respect,  or  condition  of  this  world.     This  mode  has  been 

taken  from  the  world." 

*'  Nor  is  the  presence  such  as  that  of  glorified  bodies :  in  that 
form  He  will  not  appear  till  the  final  judgment." 

*'  We  by  no  means  teach  that  the  body  of  Christ,  as  a  bound- 
less  mass,  is  expanded,  distributed,  ditiused,  drawn  out,  or 

'**' De  duab.  Nat.  175.  The  limitation  which  Chemnitz  designs  to  make  by  the 
croi  d  '*  ordinarily,"  has  reference  to  such  oases  as  the  appearing  of  Christ  to  Saul 
on  the  way  to  Damascus,  to  Stephen,  etc.,  as  he  shows  at  large.     Do.  176,  177. 

f  Do.  176.  Of.  177. 
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extended  through  all  places  (or  as  Damasceuus  expresses  it, 
that  the  flesh  of  Christ  is  corjK>really  co-extended  with  the 
Deity  assuming  it,)  so  that  in  this  way  it  is  present." 

"K"or  by  multiplication,  or  replication  —  as  the  image  of 
one  body  in  many  pieces  of  a  broken  mirror.  The  body  of 
Christ  is  one,  not  many." 

"  By  no  means,  also,  do  we  think  that  the  body  of  Christ, 
either  in  (the  personal)  union,  or  in  glory,  its  substance  being 
lost,  and  its  essential  properties  abolished,  is  converted  or 
transmuted  into  a  spiritual  substance,  infinite,  immense,  and 
now  in  its  essential  property  uncircumscribed,  so  that  by  reason 
of  its  essential,  infinite  immensity,  it  is  in  all  places,  and  fills 
all  things,  as  divinity  in  this  mode,  and  in  this  respect  is  pres- 
ent everywhere ;  for  the  substance  of  the  natures  and  their 
essential  properties  remain  in  Christ  unaffected,  in  that  very 
union  and  glory." 

*'  Nor  that  the  divine  nature  alone,  and  not  the  human  also 
is  present." 

"  Xor  that  it  agrees  with  the  words  of  the  institution,  that 
we  should  understand  the  presence  of  the  merit,  virtue,  and 
efficacy  merely  of  the  body  of  Christ,  the  substance  of  it  being 
excluded  and  separated."* 

^'  Christ,  according  to  Tlis  human  nature,  wills  to  l)e  present 
in  Ilis  Church,  where  His  SupiKjr  is  celebrated  on 
i.reKeiice   uf-  carth,  aud  through  the  humanity  He  has  assumed, 
flrmod.  j^g  ^^y  ^^  organ  connate  with  us,  as  the  ancients 

express  it,  wishes  to  apply,  confirm,  and  seal  to  us  His  benefits, 
and  thus  to  execute  in  the  Church  Ilis  office  of  life-srivinir* 
according  to  both  natures,  through  Ilis  life-giving  fle8h."t 

The  premise  which  is  conceded  is  that  "  in  a  physical  respect, 
6.  ThepntmiM.  ^"  ^  natural  mode  and  condition  of  this  world,  one 

MiiiHi  i-.  i..i>.  body,  according  to  its  essential  or  natural  proper- 
ceded,   mid    tin*    ^.  .  ...1  .-  •       f  rr*  ^i 

inference  whitii  ^^^s,  IS  uot  at  tlic  sauic  tiiue  lu  ditierent  phaces,  nor 
isdeiiitd.  \^  there  an  essential  or  natural  property  in  the  body 

of  Christ  of  being  in  ditierent  places,  nor  is  it  by  any  essential 
or  natural  attribute  of  Christ's  body  that  it  is  present  at  the 
same  time  in  all  those  places  where  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  is 

*  De  duub.  natur.  173.  f  Do.  178. 
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celebrated,  as  in  divinity  it  is  the  essential  attribute  of  infinite 
immensity  to  be  everywhere.     All  these  things  wb  concede." 

The  inference  which  is  denied  is  this  :  "  But  it  by  no  means 
follows  from  this  that  the  divine  power  of  the  Son  of  God 
cannot  eflect  that,  in  another  mode  than  that  which  is  nat- 
ural and  according  to  the  physical  properties  of  a  body,  or 
in  the  sensible  manner  of  this  world,  with  His  body  remain- 
ing safe  in  its  substance,  and  its  essential  properties  abiding 
IIe  should  be  present  wheresoever  He  wills,  in  a  mode 
which  is  supernatural,  divine,  or  heavenly,  incomprehensi- 
ble to  us." 

"  Nor  is  there  a  contradiction  involved  when  the  same  body 
18  said  to  be  in  one  place,  in  the  natural  mode,  according  to 
its  essential  properties,  and  if  it  is  maintained  that  beyond  its 
physical  attributes,  through  the  will  and  power  of  God,  it  is 
present  not  in  one,  but  in  many  places,  in  a  supernatural, 
heavenly,  or  divine  mode  ;  for  there  is  no  contradiction  when 
what  is  contrary  is  attributed  to  the  same  thing  in  different 
respects  and  modes.  And  Justin  rightly  says:  We  commit 
th(  things  of  nature  to  nature,  the  things  of  art  to  art,  and  the 
thini'S  of  God  to  God ;  but  Him  all  things  obey." 

These  extracts,  as  they  throw  light  upon  the  SacramentjL 
questions  discussed  by  Dr.  Gcrliart,  may  also  be  useful  in  illus- 
trating yet  more  directly  the  point  next  raised.  After  finish- 
ing his  parallel  between  the  doctrines  of  the  two  Churches  on 
the  Lord's  Supper,  He  takes  up  the  "  Reformed  (and  he  might 
have  added,  the  Lutheran, ;  Doctrine  of  the  Person  ^^^^^  nmnife^t 
of  Christ/'  On  this  great  point,  according  to  Dr.  in  the  fle«h.  The 
Gerhart,  "the  Lutheran  view  is  in  the  line  of  the  tdueof^hrp^ 
ancient  Eutychian,  and  the  Reformed  in  the  line  •wno'*-'^''*"*- 
of  the  ancient  Nestorian  method  of  thought,  though  it  would 
be  unjust  to  charge  eitlier  Confession  with  holding  the  corre- 
sponding ancient  heresy." 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  question  the  Doctor's  position  as  to 
the  Nestorianizing  element  in  the  Reformed  view,      ^^^  i„,her*n 
but  we   think  that  the   idea   that    the  Lutheran  rhw  not  Euiy. 
view  of  the  person  of  Christ  is  in  the  "  line  of  the  *"**'*"* 
ancient  Eutychian,"  proceeds  from  a  wholly  incorrect  judgment 
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of  what  the  Lutheran  view  is.  On  the  contrary,  the  statements 
of  Lutheran  doctrine,  beyond  every  other,  are  guarded  with 
extraordinary  care  against  the  Eutychian  tendency.  We  main- 
tain,  further,  that  no  system  is  more  thoroughly  antagonistic 
to  Eutyehianism  than  the  Lutheran  system,  properly  under- 
stood. Even  the  Keformed  doctrine  itself  has  a  point  of 
apparent  contact  with  it,  which  Lutheranism  has  not.  Euty- 
ches  taught  that  Christ  has  but  one  nature.  The  Luthei-an 
Church  holds  "  that  the  two  natures,  divine  and  human,  ^.re 
inseparably  conjoined  in  unity  of  person,  one  Christ,  true  God 
and  true  man."*  Eutyches  taught  that  the  body  of  Christ 
was  not  of  the  same  substance  as  ours.  The  Lutheran  Church 
teaches  that  "Jesus  Christ  is  man,  of  the  substance  of  Ilia 
mother,  born  into  the  world,  perfect  man,  of  a  rational  soul 
and  human  flesh  subsisting.  One  Christ,  not  by  the  conver- 
sion of  divinity  into  flesh,  but  by  the  assumption  of  humanity 
to  God ;  one,  indeed,  not  by  confusion  of  substances,  but  by 
unity  of  iHjreon,  for  a«  tlie  rational  soul  and  flesh  is  one  man, 
tto  God  and  man  is  one  Christ. "f  The  doctrine  of  Eutyches 
is,  moreover,  expressly  rejected  in  several  passages  of  the 
Formula  Concordite.  But  is  not  the  Reformed  doctrine,  that 
Christ's  personal  presence  at  the  Lord's  Supjier  is  only  in  one 
nature,  a  concession  logically  so  far  to  Eutyches,  that  it  seems 
to  admit  that  sometimes,  and  somewhere,  nay,  rather  always, 
almost  everywhere,  Christ  has  but  one  nature? 

Alike  removed  from  Nestorianism  and  Eutyehianism,  the 

iihMratioi.  of  doctrine  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  may 
tiie  Lutheran  bo  thus  lUustrated  :     The  essential  properties   of 

^   "'^  each  nature  of  our  Lord  are  undisturbed  by  their 

union  in  Ilim,  but  as  these  two  natnres  form  one  inseparable 
person,  the  whole  person  is  involved  in  the  acts  of  each  part 
of  it.  Everything  that  the  Saviour  did  and  suffered  is  both 
divine  and  human,  that  is,  it  is  personal.  He  did,  and  suttered 
all,  and  He  is  both  human  and  divine.  Every  act,  indeed,  is 
done,  every  suflering  endured,  fhrouffh  or  by  the  one  or  the 
other  nature,  but  not  without  the  personal  presence  of  the 
other.     Jesus   Christ   wrought   miracles   through   the   divine 

*  Augsburg  Confession,  Art.  III.  f  Athanasian  Creed,' 29-85. 
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nature,  but  they  were  wrought  by  the  human  nature.    Through 
Hi8  divine  omnipotence  sight  was  given  to  the  blind,  but  His 
divine  omnipotence  wrought  it  by  His  human  touch.     Jesus 
Christ  died  according  to  His  human   nature,  but  His  death 
was  the  death  of  a  divine  person.    Through  His  human  infir- 
mity He  was  crucified,  but  that   human  weakness  wrought 
l^IIis  divine  majesty  an  infinite  sacrifice.     Godhead  cannot 
bleed,  but  the  Church  is  purchased  by  the  blood  of  God  ;  for  He 
who  bleeds  is  in  one  inseparable  person,  God  as  well  as  man, 
and  His  blood  has  eflScacy,  not  because  of  the  properties  of  the 
nature  according  to  which  He  bleeds,  but  because  of  the  attri- 
butes of  His  whole  j^rson,  which  is  divine.     Had  not  He  who 
bled  been  personally  God  as  well  as  man.  His  blood  would  not 
bave  availed.    Jesus  Christ  is  essentially  and  necessarily  omni- 
present according  to  the  divine  nature,  but  His  human  nature 
not  of  its  own  essence,  or  by  a  necessity  resulting  from  its  own 
attributes,  but  because  the  divine  has  taken  it  into  personal 
nnion  with  itself,  is  rendered  present  through  tlie  divine.     The 
divine  neither  loses  nor  imparts  any  essential  attribute,  nor 
doed  the  human  lose  any  essential  attribute  of  its  own,  nor 
^'^ive  any  essential  attribute  of  the  divine;  but  the  divine, 
omnipresent  of  itself,  renders  present  the  human  which  has 
l^^n  taken  into  its  own  person.     The  doctrine  on  which  this 
rc^ts  is  known  in  theological  technology  as  the  "  Coinnxuniratio 
i'^toiaatam,^^  that  is,  the  common  /xiriicipation  of  properties,  the 
<l^>ftrine  that  the  properties  of  the  divine  and  human  natures 
are  actually  the  pro[)erties  of  the  whole  person  of  Christ,  and 
actually  exercised  by  Him  in  the  unity  of  His  person.     We 
Lutherans  aifirm  that  there  is  a  real  common  participation  of 
rlie  whole  person    in   the   properties   of  both   natures.     The 
Jieformed  deny  it,  and  say  that  there  is  no  real  common  parfici- 
IxUion^  but  that  each  nature  is  isolated  from  the  other  in  its 
attributes,  and  that  the  person  of  Christ  has  only  the  common 
participation  in  the  names  of  the  two  sets  of  attributes,  the 
human   and   divine.      In   other   words,   the   question   which 
divides  us  is  between  a  (^mmuni'-atio  idiomatam^  and  a  comma- 
nicatio  no?m 7^w^/?,  the  question  whether  the  two  natures  enjoy  a 
oommou  participation  of  properties  in  the  one  person,  or  merely 
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a  common  participation  of  names.  To  Lutherans,  the  view  w< 
reject  seems  logically  to  run  out  into  a  denial  of  the  unity  o 
Christ's  person,  and  of  the  reality  of  the  incarnation. 

It  may  tend  to  give  a  (blearer  view  of  the  doctrine  to  presen 
Four  point!,  ii.  four  poiuts  iu  it,  in  tlie  order  in  which  they  stancB- 
tbc doctrine.       }„  f]^^  Fomiula  of  Concord. 

1.  The  Lutheran  Church  holds  that  from  a  personal  union- 
of  the  divine  and  human,  it  follows  that  there  are  not  twc^ 
Christs,  outwardly  conjoined,  one  of  whom  is  God,  and  the 
other  a  man,  but  one  Christ,  who  is  both  God  and  man  in  one 
person. 

2.  These  two  natures  are  not  fused  into  one  substance,  nor 
is  the  one  absorbed  by,  or  transmuted  into  the  other,  but  each 
nature  retains  its  essential  properties,  neither  losing  its  own, 
nor  receiving:  those  of  the  other. 

8.  Dr.  Gerh«rt,  in  defining  the  true  doctrine  as  he  regards 
it,  says:  "The  Reformed  predicated  the  essential  attributes 
of  divinity  of  the  divine  nature  only."  So  do  we.  Dr.  Ger- 
hart  is  entirely  mistaken  in  imagining  that  the  doctrine  of  our 
Church  is  in  conflict  with  this  position.  In  the  very  state- 
ment of  our  doctrine  over  against  its  opi)Osite,  the  Formula 
Concordiae  says:*  "  The  attributes  of  the  divine  nature  are,  to 
be  omnipotent,  eternal,  infinite,  and  of  itself,  according  to  the 
attribute  of  its  nature  and  of  its  own  natural  essence,  to  be 
present  everywhere,  and  to  be  omniscient.  All  these  attributes 
neither  are,  nor  ever  can  become,  the  attributes  of  the  human 
nature." 

4.  Xor  is  Dr.  Gerhart  more  happy  in  stating  a  point  of  dif- 
ference between  the  doctrine  of  our  Church  and  his  own,  when 
he  says:  '^  The  Reformed  pre<licated  the  essential  attributes  of 
humanity  of  (Christ's)  human  nature  only."  So  do  we.  The 
paragraph  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  next  to  the  one  we  have 
quoted,  says:  "The  j)ro[K}rtics  of  human  nature  are:  To  be  a 
corjioreal  creature,  to  consist  of  flesh  and  blood,  to  be  finite 
and  circumscribed,  to  sulibr,  die,  ascend,  descend,  to  move  from 
place  to  place,  to  hunger,  thirst,  grow  cold,  sufler  from  heat, 
and  such  like.  These  never  are,  nor  can  become  the  attributes 
of  the  divine  nature." 

♦  Page  GOG. 
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0 

Our  Confessions  teach  that  the  essential  attributes  of  Christ's 
human  nature  belong  to  it  forever.  He  remains  a  true  man, 
with  every  essential  property  of  the  nature  of  a  true  man. 
The  divine  nature  loses  no  essential  attributes  of  deity,  and 
the  human  nature  receives  none.    To  be  essentially. 

.  "^^       Summary     of 

or  by  virtue  of  its  oicn  vature^  everywhere  present,  th«  view  of  our 
omnipotent,  and  omniscient,  is  something  divine ;  ^'•""'*'- 
and  hence  the  Lutheran  Church  holds  that  the  Godhead  alone 
ia  essentially,  and  by  virtue  of  its  own  nature,  everywhere  pres- 
ent, allwise,  and  almighty.     So  also  to  be  essentially,  or  by 
virtue  of  its  own  nature  limited,  in  presence,  in  power,  and  in 
wisdom,  pertains  to  the  human  nature,  and  hence  the  Lutheran 
Church  holds  that  the  humanity  of  Christ  is  neither  omnipres- 
ent, omniscient,  nor  omnipotent,  essentially  or  by  virtue  of  its 
oicn  nature.     The  humanity  of  Christ  has  all  the  essential  (by 
no  means,  however,  all  the  accidental)  properties  of  ours,  and 
in  and  of  itself  is  finite.     God  became  man,  but  Godhead  does 
not  become  humanity.    A  man  is  God  —  but  humanity  does 
not  become  Deity.     In  this  aspect  the  Lutheran  Church  draws 
*  distinction,  total  and  all-comprehending,  between  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Godhead  of  Christ  and  the  presence  of  His  human- 
^^y.    Omnipresence  is  the  essential  attribute  of  the  divine,  and 
'ionce  Ilis  Godhead  is  necessarily,  in  and  of  itself,  in  virtue  of 
^fs  own  nature,  present.     But  the  essential  attribute  of  the 
'^^nian  is  to  have  a  determinate  presence,  and  hence  the  human 
nature  of  Christ  has  such  a  determinate  presence,  nor  in  and 
^^  itself  would  the  human  nature  have  any  other  presence  ;  but 
^  it  is  in  one  person  with  the  divine,  it  is  in  that  one  person 
rendered  present  with  and  through  the  divine.    In  other  words, 
what  the  divine  has  in  its  essence  and  of  itself,  the  human  has 
and  exercises  through  the  divine,  in  consequence  of  its  per- 
sonal union  with  it.     We  might  imitate  one  of  our  Lord's  own 
deep  expressions  in  characterizing  it,  and  might  suppose  Ilim 

to  say:  "As  my  divine  nature  hath  omnipresence  in  itself,  so 

hath  it  given  to  my  human  nature  to  have  omnipresence  in 

itself.'' 
Frum  what  has  been  said,  our  readers  will  be  prepared  to  • 

answer  for  themselves  the  most  specious  objection  which  is 
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brought  agaiust  the  doctrine  of  our  Church.  That  objectio 
ia  this:  That  to  be  omnipresent  is  an  essential  attribute  o; 
Godhead,  and,  therefore,  the  humanity  of  Christ  cannot 
omnipresent ;  for  that  would  1x5  to  suppose  humanity  to  hav^ 
A.ipw.r  to  the  an  essential  attribute  of  divinity.  The  reply  is 
Z'^tiwuithlnn  easy:  To  be  omnipresent  of  itself  in  virtue  of  ii^ 
diK-trine.  q^^^i  esscncc^is  an  attribute  of  the  divine,  and,  there-* 

fore,  the  humanity  of  Christ  is  not,  and  cannot  be  omnipresent: 
of  ilsf'tf  in  virtue  of  its  oirn  csscnf'c ;  but  the  Godhead  can  render 
it  present  through  the  divine,  with  which  it  is  one  person.  Th© 
one  humanit}'  of  Christ  can  be  present  in  two  modes :  one,  finite 
and  independent,  in  which  mode  it  is  present  of  itself  by  virtue 
of  its  own  essence  ;  the  other,  infinite  and  dependent,  in  which 
it  is  not  present  of  itself  in  virtue  of  its  own  essence^  for  that,  we 
admit,  would  be  to  claim  for  it  a  divine  attribute,  but  is  ren- 
dered present  by  the  divine.  In  other  words,  the  Godhead, 
which  of  itself  ?>  present,  makes  present  the  human,  which  is 
one  person  with  it.  So,  to  be  conscious  in  its  own  essence,  or  of 
its  own  nature,  is  an  essential  property  of  soul,  not  of  matter; 
therefore,  the  human  eye,  in  its  own  essence  or  nature,  has  no 
j>ower  of  being  conscious  of  light ;  but  when  the  eye  is  united 
as  a  part  of  the  body,  in  one  person  with  the  soul,  the  eye  hfw 
a  real  sight  through  the  soul,  as  the  soul  has  its  sight  6iy  the 
eye ;  but  there  are  not  two  consciousnesses.  The  soul  does  not 
give  up  its  consciousness,  nor  does  the  eye  receive  it.  Both 
retain  their  essential  attributes.  The  eye  does  not  become 
spirit,  nor  the  soul  Ijecome  matter;  nor  has  the  soul  one  con- 
sciousness, nor  the  eye  another ;  but  the  whole  person  has  it** 
one  consciousness,  through  the  soul  and  by  the  eye.  There  is 
a  common  participation  of  the  two  natures  in  the  act  of  the 
one  person  ;  and  not  verbally,  but  really,  the  man  sees  through 
his  soul  and  by  his  eye ;  the  eye  itself  really  receiving  a  dis- 
tinct set  of  powers,  from  its  union  with  the  soul,  and  the  soul 
exercising  its  own  essential  j>ower,  under  a  wholly  new  set  of 
conditiouvS',  in  consequence  of  its  union  with  the  eye.  But  if 
some  minute  philosopher  jjcrsists  in  saying:  You  then  attribute 
to  matter  the  consciousness  which  alone  pertains  to  mind,  we 
reply:  An  independent,  self-originating  consciousness  belongs 
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o  mind ;  but  a  dej)eiident,  soul-originated  consciousness  he- 
ongs  to  matter.  There  is  no  transfer  of  properties ;  but  there 
is  a  common  participation  in  them.  And  so,  in  some  sense, 
and  yet  with  the  infinite  difference  made  by  the  nature  of  the 
subjects  in  this  case,  we  reply  to  the  sophism  against  the  doc- 
trine of  our  Church :  The  divine  in  Christ  is  forever  divine  ; 
the  human  forever  human ;  but  as  they  can  never  be  con- 
founded, so  can  they  never  be  separated ;  and  the  one  person 
participates  in  both,  and  each  has  a  personal  communication 
with  the  attributes  of  the  other.  "  Great  is  the  mystery  of 
Godliness:  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh." 

In  Dr.  Gerhart's  further  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church,  especially  as  related  to  The  Ref..rm«^ 
that  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  he  goes  on  to  say,  in  In  triiiM"!.f™e 
immediate  connection  with  the  words  on  which  we  i**'-*'"  <•' chrut. 
have  already  dwelt:  "The  Reformed  .  .  thus  emphasizing 
especially  the  difference  of  the  two  natures,  though  affirming 
them  to  be  inseparably  and  eternally  united  in  one  person." 
The  German  Reformed  Church  certainly  does  not  affirm  more 
emphatically  than  the  Lutheran  that  the  two  natures  are  dif- 
ferent, although  it  may  exaggerate  the  difference  until  it 
obscures  the  doctrine  of  the  unity.  But  when  Dr.  Gerhart 
^J8  that  his  Church  affirms  the  two  natures  to  "  be  inscpara- 
%and  eternally  united  in  the  one  person,"  he  strikes  the  very 
rock  which  is  fatal  to  the  logical  consistency  of  the  whole 
^n-Lutheran  view  of  this  great  subject.  For  at  the  Lord's 
Supper  he  admits  that  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  is  present, 
^'ow,  either  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is  united  with  the 
divine  there,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  be  there  united  with  it,  it 
^U8t  be  there  present  with  it,  for  personal  union  implies  not 
O'^ly  presence,  but  the  most  intimate  species  of  presence.  If  it 
^  not  united  with  it  there,  it  is  separated  from  it  there,  and 
^nsequently  not  inseparably  united.  Except  in  the  locality 
ifl  which  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is  confined,  on  the 
Reformed  theory,  the  human  is  separated  from  the  divine  and 
the  divine  from  the  human.  So  far  then  from  the  union,  on 
his  theory,  being  inseparable,  there  is  but  a  solitary  point  at 
r'liicb  the  two  natures  are  not  separated.     As  is  infinity  to  a 
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space  of  a  few  feet,  so  is  the  separateness  of  the  two  natiii 
of  Christ  to  their  unity  on  the  Reformed  theory.  And  tl 
shows  that  the  divergence  of  the  Reformed  and  Luther 
views  on  the  Lord's  Supper  originates  in  a  radical  diversity 
one  point  of  doctrine,  of  the  highest  importance,  in  regard 
the  person  of  Christ.  When  the  Augsburg  Confession*  sa 
that  the  two  natures  are  "  in  unitate  personse  insepfrahili 
conjunctre,"  (in  unity  of  person  inseparably  conjoined,)  it  aase 
what  in  its  sense  the  Reformed  doctrine  denies.  The  connecti 
of  the  two  doctrines  of  the  inseparahleness  of  Christ's  ]^>er8( 
and  the  co-presence  of  them  in  the  Supper,  is  no  afterthoug 
of  the  stricter  Lutheran  theology,  but  was  distinctly  befc 
Melanchthon's  mind  in  the  whole  era  of  the  composition  of  t 
Confession.  Thus,  January  30,  1529,  Melanchthon  wrote:  " 
is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  cHcinity  of  Christ  isanijwhere  wh< 
llis  humanity  is  not ;  for  what  is  this  but  to  separate  Christ  ? 
And  a  little  later,  April,  1529:  "Why  should  there  be  th( 
contentions  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper  ?  As  all  conf 
that  Christ  is  present  in  the  communion  {si/naxi),  accordi 
to  His  divine  nature,  to  ivhat  purpose  is  it  to  separate 
hwnanity  from  the  divinity  f^^X  I^  ^  similar  strain  he  wri 
to  (Ecolampadius,  April  8, 1529 :  "  I  look  at  Christ's  promii 
of  this  kind,  '  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  tlie  end 
the  world  ! '  where  there  is  no  need  to  tear  away  the  divinity  fr 
the  humanity.  Hence  (proinde)  I  believe  that  this  sacrament 
the  testimonj  of  a  true  presence.  .  .  It  is  a  sentiment  unicori 
of  Christians,  that  Christ  in  such  a  way  occupies  a  part 
heaven  —  that  He  sits  in  it  as  if  shut  up  in  prison.  .  .  We  i 
to  form  our  judgment  of  heavenly  things  not  from  geometi 
but  from  the  Word  of  God."  §  These  extracts  show  that  A 
lanchthon  meant  by  an  "  inseparable  "  union,  one  which  < 
eluded  the  separation  in  space  as  well  as  in  time,  and  that  t 
doctrine  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  on  the  personal  co-preser 

*Art.  IIR  1. 

t  Corp.  Reform.    I.  No.  585.     Non    est  fingenduin,  nlicubi   esse   diTinital 
ChriHti,  ubi  noti  sit  humunitas.     Quid  hoc  est  aliud,  quam  seperare  Christum 

J,  Corp.  Ref.  I.  No.  596.     Quid  attinet  discorpere  humanitatem  a  diyinitMe 

{Corp.  Ref.  I.  No.  598. 
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I  natures  of  Christ  is  but  the  doctrine  of  the  Augsburg 
ion  amplified. 

3erhart  goes  on  to  state  very  fairly  the  doctrines  which 
essarily  involved  in  the  view  of  his  Church. 

•^  ,  Our    8nvlonr« 

s:  "Before  the  Ascension,  the  human  was  pr-Hence    .u 

on  earth."  With  this  proposition  as  a  ^*''*^' 
e  one,  we  agree ;  but  if  it  means  that  even  when  on 
:he  human  nature  of  our  Lord  had  no  capacity  of  a 
presence  through  the  divine  in  the  one  person,  our 
1  would  deny  it.  Our  Lord  speaks  of  Himself  to  Xico- 
as  "  He  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of 
hich  is  in  heaven."  The  diftercnce  between  our  Lord 
th  and  in  glory  was  not  in  what  He  had  intrinsically, 
what  He  had  the  ability  to  do,  but  in  what  He  volun- 
jxercised,  or  chose  to  forego.  Plis  humiliation  consisted 
ordinary  abnegation  of  the  use  of  the  j>ower8  which 
in  Him  intrinsically  ;  but  at  times  He  chose,  even  on 
to  reveal  that  glory.  He  allowed  the  form  of  God  to 
St  itself  in  His  transfiguration,  and  in  His  miracles,  but 
jality  with  God  was  none  the  more  positive  then  than 
lis  sweat,  mingling  with  His  blood,  fell  to  the  ground 
lisemane.  He  moved  on  earth  in  the  ordinary  voluntary 
sion  of  the  exercise  of  His  great  i)rerogatives.  AVliile 
ijurch,  therefore,  holds  most  firmly  that  His  human 
was  on  earth  locally,  she  denies  that  it  had  no  other 
of  presence  than  the  local,  and  that  in  every  sense, 
irily  and  unchangeably,  it  was  on  earth  only. 
J)v,  Gerhart  states  still  more  fully,  and  with  even  more 
irent  fairness,  the  doctrine  of  his  Church  om-  ?avi..iii v. 
''After  the  ascension  it  (the  human)  was  li,!!,jv"n.'' iLiu- 
at  the  riglit  hand  of  God,  and  nowhere  else,  f'"««  it'"  rv. 
'X'iadtfl  from  the  earth,  and  /utiifcd  to  the  place  of  exal- 
in  heaven."  The  symbolical  ortho(b)xy  of  this  position 
ves  by  a  citation  from  the  Genevan  Catechism,  which  is 
y  well,  if  the  German  Reformed  Church  is  in  the  whole 
)f  the  Calvinistic  faith  ;  but  is  not  so  satisfactory,  if  that 
h,  as  we  understand  some  of  its  ablest  divines  now  to 
id,  is  not  Calvinistic. 
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Id  Dr.  Qerhart's  statement,  if  it  be  analyzed,  are  the  folio 
ing  propositions:  1.  That  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is  lixmJ^ 
izeiL     2.  That  its  locality  is  at  the  right  hand  of  God.     S. 
That  by  necessary  consequence  the   right  hand  of  God  is  a 
locality.    4.  That  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is  nowhere  else; 
hut  is,  5.  Excluded  from  the  earth  ;  and,  6.  Limited  to  the 
place  of  exaltation  in  heaven. 

On  every  one  of  these  points  the  Lutheran  Church  differs  from 
Th.^  Lutheran  ^'^^  Rcformcd,  if  Dr.  Gerhart  presents  the  Reformed 
Antithesis.         yicw  corrcctly,  as  we  think,  in  the  main,  he  does. 

1.  The  generally  received  view  in  our  Church  is  that  even 
the  finite  presence  of  our  Saviour's  human  nature  is  not  lo(tdy 
but  definitive,  that  is,  that  its  mode  of  presence  is  more  closely 
analogous  to  that  in  which  a  created  spirit  is  present,  than  to 
that  of  unglorified  matter.    St.  Paul  declares  that  the  resurrec- 
tion body  ''  is  a  spiritual  body,"  that  is,  a  body  analogous  in 
its  properties  to  spirit,  and,  as  the  antithesis  to  "  natural,"  a 
body  with  supernatural  properties.     That  our  Saviour  at  His 
resurrection  entered  on  the  plenary  use  of  the  powers  whose 
exercise  He  had  foregone  in  His  humiliation,  is  so  well  known 
as  the  doctrine  of  our  Church,  that  we  need  cite  no  passages  to 
prove  it.     But  we  might  cite  many  passages  from  Calvinistic- 
writers  to  show  that  not  all  of  them  sympathize  with  the  dis- 
position to  narrow  the  power  of  our  Saviour's  humanity.    We 
will  give  a  single  extract  from  one  of  the  most  finished  and 
thoughtful  Calviuistic  writers  of  our  day,  the  late  Dr.  James 
Hamilton.     It  will  be  found  in  his  delightful  little  volume, 
"A  Morning  beside  the  Lake  of  Galilee,"  which 

1.  The  Saviour's      ,         ,,  .  n        •  j  • 

re^unectiori  lilt,  dwclls  upou  ouc  sccuc  lu  our  Saviour  s  resurrection- 
""•"•"""•  life  on  earth.  He  says:  ''Christ  came  in  the  morn- 
ing.  So  at  first  we  are  apt  to  say  ;  but  it  would  be  putting  it 
more  correctly,  if  we  said  that  Christ,  who  had  been  present 
all  the  night,  allowed  Himself  to  be  seen  in  the  morning.  He 
was  now  risen  from  the  dead,  and  had  put  on  that  glorious 
body  which  evades  our  grosser  sense,  and  needs  an  act  of  will 
to  make  it  visible.*     In  His  ubiquitous  Godhead  everywhere 

*  After  His  resurrcciion,  Christ's  body  was  only  visible  by  a  distinct  act  of  His 
iriU.  —  Chryaostom,  quoted  by  Trench. 
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present,  at  any  moment,  or  in  any  place,  He  could  emerge  to 
view  and  reappear  in  corporeal  guise,  so  that  former  intimacy 
was  able  to  exclaim, '  It  is  the  Lord,'  and  so  that  lie  Himself 
was  able  to  say,  '  Reach  hither  thy  hand,  and  thrust  it  into 
my  side;' and  as  soon  as  the  purpose  was  fulfilled,  without 
necessarily  quitting  the  spot,  the  glorified  body  ceased  to  be 
seen.    In  its  escape  from  the  sepulchre,  more  entirely  trans- 
figured than  it  had  been  on  the  Holy  Mount,  it  was  only  when 
^  the  Lord  Jesus  so  willed,  that  in  flesh  and  blood,  as  of  old, 
that  body  stood  revealed ;  and  when  the  design  was  accom- 
plished, it  again  retired  into  the  super-sensual  sphere  of  its 
habitual  invisibleness.    It  was  'on  this  wise  that  Jesus  showed 
Ilimself,'  when,  at  any  period  after  His  resurrection.  He  was  seen 
at  all.     It  was  not  by  entering  an  apartment,  or  by  arriving 
froin  a  journey,  but  by  coming  forth  from  the  impalpable  and 
viewless,  that,  whether  to  longing  disciples  or  to  the  startled 
persecutor.  He  stood  disclosed  ;  no  phantom,  no  mere  vision, 
courting  severest  scrutiny  :  '  Handle  me  and  see,' —  and  into  that 
materialism,  reembodied  by  His  own  divine  volition,  the  normal 
state  of  His  glorified  humanity  was  such  as  mortal  sense  cannot 
grasp ;  and  just  as  when  the  body  was  '  earthy,'  the  thing  super- 
natural was  for  His  'face  to  shine  as  the  sun,'  so  now  that  it 
was  'heavenly,'  the  thing  supenuitural  was  for  that  body  to 
come  out  appreciable  by  untransfigured  organs  —  perce[)tible 
^eyes  and  ears  which  were  not  yet  immortal  like  itself." 

If  such  was  the  nature  of  the  manifestations  of  Clirist's 
spiritual  body  in  what  we  might  style  the  provisional  inter- 
nals, what  might  we  expect  when  it  entered  upon  all  the  pleni- 
tude of  its  glory  at  the  right  hand  of  God  ? 

2.  For  to  us  the  right  hand  of  God  is  not  a  place,  nor  is  the 

J^cension  to  His  right  hand  the  rising  to  a  place.     If  the  right 

™(i  of  God  means  a  place,  we  might  well  ask.  Where  is  Ilis 

feft  hand  ?    To  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  God  is  to  be  associated 

in  His  sovereign  rule,  and  to  share  in  His  sovereign  power. 

The  right  hand  of  God,  if  you  relate  it  to  presence,     2    tu.-  ri-.  t 

is  every  where  ;  if  you  take  it  in  its  Scrii>tural  use,  ''""''^•■'•' 

it  either  means  the  omnipotence  of  God,  or  His  regal  majesty, 

and  has  no  reference  to  space  at  all.     When  we  teach  that 
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Christ  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  we  mean  that  He  xxi^ 
in  co-80.vereignty  with  the  Father,  in  a  potency  which,  as  it 
exercised  on  all  things,  must  be  in  all  places,  a  potency  whict^ 
as  it  is  inseparable  from  the  substance  of  His  whole  person,  i 
which  it  inheres,  implies  the  presence  of  that  w^hole  person^ 
and,  therefore,  of  His  humanity,  which  is  an   essential  and 
inseparable  constituent  of  that  person. 

3.  Hence  the  Lutheran  Church,  while  it  firmly  believes  that 
the  presence  which  the  human  nature  of  Christ  has  in  and  of 
itself  is  determinate  and  limited,  believes  that  there  is  a  pres- 
ence of  that  human  nature  no  less  real,  in  and  through  the 
divine  nature  with  which  it  is  one  person,  and  that  in  this 
mode  of  presence  it  is  as  really  on  earth  as  in  heaven.    God 
has  given  Him  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  His  posses- 
sion ;  His  mediatorial  dominion  is  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from 
the  river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.     God  has  said :  ''  I  will 
set  His  hand  in  the  sea,  and  His  right  hand  in  the  rivers,"  anl 
we  devoutly  rest  in  the  faith  that  our  Saviour  rules  not  by 
vicars,  but  in  His  own  glorious  and  all-suflicient  person,  true 
God  and  true  man  inseparably.     When  we  remember  that  the 
3   gj,,,jj  ^j,,,  only  absolute  essence  is  Spirit,  that  all  matter  i^ 
matter.  thought  luto  bciug  by  the  infinite  Spirit,  rests  oi> 

that  essence  for  its  continued  existence,  derives  all  its  attri- 
butes from,  owes  all  its  proj)erties  to,  the  will  which  gave  an  J 
continues  its  being  ;  when  we  remember  that  the  body  of  our 
Lord  is  in  personal  union  with  the   absolute   essence  which 
creates  all  things,  we  can  easily  draw  the  inference  not  only 
that  any  properties  which  it  was  possible  for  God  to  will  that 
His  body  should  have,  should  belong  to  it,  but  tJiat  it  wouU' 
have  an  adaptation  as  a  personal  organ  of  the  divine  nature? 
and   properties   necessary  for   that   adaptation   which  would 
infinitely  transcend  the  sublimest  forms  of  all  other  matter. 
Ksuch  subtle  matter,  as  the  etherial  medium  which  undulate^ 
into  light,  be  the  mere  raiment  of  God,  what  may  be  the  exqui- 
site subtlety  of  that  matter  which  is  assumed  into  His  very 
person?      Science  detects  a  form  of  matter  whose  undulations, 
in  forming  one  color,  are  seven  hundred  and  twenty -seven  mil- 
lions  of  millions  in  a  second,  and  it  is  within  the  power  of  God 
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^o  give  to  matter  properties  which  transcend  those  of  light, 
infinitely  more  than  the  properties  of  light  transcend  those  of 
Wd  or  clay.  When  we  think  of  matter  with  this  amazing 
i*ange  of  qualities,  taken  as  the  very  organ  of  incarnate  Deity, 
y^e  may  realize  that  the  demands  of  the  "  spiritual  body  "  of 
oar  Lord,  on  faith,  pertain  to  the  highest  mysteries  and  sub- 
limest  trust  with  which  it  called  to  justify  its  work  of  bring- 
ing every  thought  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ. 

Dr.  Gerhart  goes  on  to  illustrate  his  position  :  "The  Heidel- 
berg Catechism,"  he  says,  "  inquires  in  the  forty-     Tht^iieideiberg 
seventh  Question :  '  Is  not  then  Christ  with  us,  as  G«ti"chism. 
He  has  promised,  unto  the  end  of  the  world  ?  '  "     It  seems  as 
if  it  were  felt  that  the  Reformed  position  was  open  to  the  sus- 
]>icion  of  seeming  to  empty  Christ's  promise  of  its  fulness. 
Kor  does  the  answer  of  the  Catechism  relieve  this  suspicion. 
Its  answer  is :  "  Christ  is  true  man  and  true  God.     According 
to  His  human  nature.  He  is  not  now  upon  earth  ;  but  accord- 
ing to  His  Godhead,  majesty,  grace,  and  Spirit,  He  at  no  time 
departs  from  us."     The  reply  wears  to  us  the  air  of  a  certain 
evasiveness,  as  if  it  parried  the  question  rather  than  answered 
it.     It  seems  to  answer  a  certain  question,  but  really  answers 
another ;  or  rather,  it  seems  to  aoswer  affirmatively ,  but  actually 
answers  negatively.    If  Christ  be  true  man  and  true  God,  then 
tiumanity  and  divinity  are  inseparable  elements  of  His  essence ; 
xvhere  either  is  wanting,  Christ  is  wanting.     If  the  question 
V>e,  Is   the  divine  nature  of  Christ  present?   the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  answers  it,  affirming  that  it  is.     If  the  question  be, 
Is  the  human  nature  of  Christ  present?  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
c^hism  answers,  and  says  it  is  not.     But  if  the  question  be,  as 
it  is,  Is  Christ  present?  the  Heidelberg  Catechism   does   not 
answer  it,  for  it  leaves  the  very  heart  of  the  query  untouched  : 
Can  Christ,  in  the  absence  of  an  integral  part  of  His  person, 
really  be  said  to  be  present  ?     As  far  as  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism implies  an  answer  to  this  question,  that  answer  seems 
to  us  to  be,  Christ  is  not  present.     Ursinus,  in  His  explanation 
of  the  Catechism,  is  comj^elled  virtually  to  concede  this,  for  on 
the  thirtj'-sixth  Question,  in  reply  to  the  objection,  that  on 
His  theory,  as  "  the  divinity  is  but  half  Christ,  therefore  only 
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half  Christ  is  present  with  the  Church,"  he  replies :  "  If  bj 
half  Christ  they  understand  one  nature  which  is  united  to  the 
other  in  the  same  person,  the   whole   reason   may  be  gramcd: 
namely,  that  not  both,  hat  one  nature  only  of  Christy  though 
united  to  the  other,  that  is.  His  Godhead,  is  present  with  Hf." 
Leydecker,  in   commenting    on   this   Question,   says:   "The 
absenre  of  the  human  nature  does  not  take  away  the  presence  of 
the  Deity."     ITeppe  (himself  Reformed)  indeed  declares  that  it 
is  the  Reformed  doctrine  that  "  the  humanity  of  Christ  is  not 
a  part  of  His  jHirson,"  and  quotes  to   sustain  this   j>osition, 
Polaims,  Heidegger,  Zanchius,  and  Cocceius,  but  it  does  not 
strike  us  that  Dr.  IlepjK)  has  understood  his  authorities,  or  the 
natural  force  of  his  own  terms. 

Kor  does  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  relieve  the  grand  diffi- 
culty of  its  theory  by  its  next  question  and  answer,  which  Dr. 
Gerhart  also  quotes.    "  Question  forty-eight :  But  if  Ilis  human 
nature  is  not  present  wherever  His  Godhead  is,  are  not  the  two 
natures  in  Christ  separated  from  one  another?     By  no  means; 
for  since  the  Godhead  is  incomprehensible  and  everywhere  pres- 
ent, it  must  follow  that  the  same  is  both  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  human  nature  He  assumed,  and  yet  none  the  less  in  it,  and 
remains  personally  united  to  it."    This  reply,  as  we  understand 
it,  runs  out  logically  into  this:  The  Godhead  is  insepiraWv 
connected  with  the  humanity,  but  the  humanity  is  not  insep- 
arably connected  with  the  Godhead;  that  is,  one  part  of  the 
person  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  other,  but  the  other 
is  not  inseparably  connected  with  that  one  part:  the  whole 
second  person  of  the  Trinity  is  one  jierson  with  the  Imnianity 
in  one  point  of  space,  but  everywhere  else  it  is  not  one  jiersou 
wuth  it.     There  is,  in  fact,  apparently  no  personal  union  what- 
ever, but  a  mei'e  local  connection  —  not  a  dwelling  of  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Godhead  bodily,  but  simply  an  oj>erative  mani- 
festation ;  two  persons  separable  and  in  every  place  but  one 
separated,  not  one  inseparable  jjcrson  —  inseparable  in  space  as 
well  as  in  time.     As  God  dwells  in  His  substantial  presence 
everywhere,  as  He  has  a  special  and  gracious  presence  in  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  believers,  as  He  so  dwelt  in  inspired  meu 
as  to  make  them  miraculous  organs  of  truth  and  of  superuatu- 
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ral  powers,  it  is  exceedinscly  difficult  to  prevent  this  low  view 

from  running  -out  into  Socinianism,  as,  indeed,  it  actually  has 

nm  in  Calvinistic  lands,  so  that  it  became  a  proverb,  often 

met  with  in  tlie  older  theological  writers — "A  young  Calvinist, 

an  old  Socinian."     This  peril  is  confessed  and  mourned  over 

by  great  Calvinistic  divines.     New  England  is  an  illustration 

of  it  on  an  immense  scale,  in  our  own  land.     Even  the  Socin- 

nanism  of  other  parts  of  the  Protestant  world  illustrates  the 

sanjc  tendency,  for  these  communions  have  either  developed 

o^t  of  Calvinistic  Churches,  as,  for  example,  the  Anninians, 

^^  have  first  gone  over,  practically,  to   the  Reformed  basis, 

^'^d  on  it  have  built  their  later  Rationalism,  as  in  the  apostate 

P<>rtions  of  the  Lutheran  Church.     Just  those  portions  of  the 

^^formed  Churches  which  have  been  most  free  from  Socinian- 

^'^in,  are  those  which  have  been  characteristically  Lutheraniz- 

^^^g,  as  the  German  Reformed  and  the  Church  of  England. 

-^nd  it  seems  to  us  that  the   most   dangerous   consequences 

^'^ight  be  logically  deduced  from  the  Reformed  theory.     The 

divine  nature  is  a  totality  and  an  absolute  unit,  in  which  there 

^^11  be  no  fractions.     It  does  not  exist,  and  is  not  present,  by 

P^rts,  but  as  a  whole.     It  is   present   not  l)y  extension    nor 

^^^cality,  but  after  another  manner,  wholly  incomprehensible  to 

^^,  not  less  real,  but  if  there  may  l^e  degrees  of  reality,  more 

^^al  than  the  local.     If  the  divine  nature  is  present  at  all  with- 

^Vit  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  the  whole  of  it  is  present 

^vithout  that  human  nature.     If  the  whole  divine  nature  of 

Christ  be  present  on  earth  without  His  human  nature,  then 

^Vie  whole  divine  nature  is  unincarnate  here.     If  it  Ikj  unincar- 

^late  here,  then  it  could  take  to  itself  another  human  nature 

On  earth,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  an  infinite  number  of 

liuman  natures,  each  of  them  as   really  one   person  with  it 

Apparently,  on  this  theory,  as  the  human  nature  of  Christ  now 

is.     If,  moreover,  such  a  conjunction  as  this  theory  asserts  is 

X^eally  a  unity  of  person,  then  this  infinitude  of  human  natures 

l>eing  one  person  in  the  divine,  would  be  one  person  with  each 

other  also.     Nor  is  this  supposition  of  the  evolution  of  such 

a  theory  from  these  premises  purely  imaginary.     Dr.   Brew- 

Bter,  in  bis  Defence  of  the  Theory  of  the  IMurality  of  Worlds, 
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has  actually  tried  to  solve  certain  difficulties  by  suggestinir 
idea  of  multiplied  cotemporaneous  incarnations  of  the  Son 
God  in  different  worlds.  "May  not  the  divine  nature," 
says,  "  which  can  neither  suffer  nor  die,  and  which  in  • 
planet,  once  only,  clothed  itself  in  humanity,  resume  o 
where  a  physical  form,  and  expiate  the  guilt  of  unnunibe 
w^orlds?"*  This  is  giving  us  Hindoo  mythology  for  dh 
theology,  and  substituting  Vishnu  for  Christ. 

This,  then,  is  the  result  which  our  Church,  guided  by  G( 
Spirit  in  Ilis  Word,  has  reached :  That  a  ui 
which  does  not  imply  the  co-presence  of  its  ( 
stituent  parts  cannot  be  called  a  personal  unity,  that  in 
which  is  so  perfect  that  the  very  identity  of  the  subject  o 
centres  in  it.  With  this  result  our  faith  reverently  coinci( 
and  our  reason  is  in  harmony  with  our  faith.  To  us  th 
seems  no  real  incarnation  possible,  logically^  on  any  ot 
theory ;  but  if  logic  allowed  it,  the  Word  of  God  would  not 

Dr.  Gerhart  goes  on  to  say :  "  Tlie  question  arises  logical 
ThoLnniHSup-  Siucc  thc  humauity  of  Christ  is  limited  to  the  rii! 
Hij"  LutiMMHi.  li'^^nd  of  God,  and  believers  on  earth  commune, 
^'••^•'  the  Lord's   Supper,  with  the  flesh    and  blood 

Christ,  no  less  than  with  Ilis  Spirit,  how  is  the  coiniuuni 
established  and  maintained?  "  As  a  voucher  for  the  docrri 
which  underlies  the  question,  Dr.  Gerhart  gives,  in  a  note 
sentence  from  Calvin's  Confession  of  Faith,  concerinng  1 
Eucharist,  1537,  which,  literally  translated,  runs  thus :  "  Wh 
therefore,  we  speak  of  thc  communion  which  believers  hi 
with  Christ,  we  mean  that  thev  commune  not  less  with  . 
fleuh  and  blood  than  with  Ilis  Spirit,  so  that  they  thus  |X)sj 
the  whole  Christ."  Dr.  Gerhart  goes  on  to  say,  in  answei 
the  question  given  above:  "In  opjx>sition  to  the  Ubiquitar 
theory  of  the  Lutherans,  the  Reformed  theologians  repli 
By  the  mysterious  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  elevating 
hearts  of  believers  to  Christ  in  heaven,  who  feeds  and  nc 
ishes  them  with  the  life-giving  power  of  Ilis  flesh  and  bloo 
If  we  analyze  these  sentences,  we  find  that  they  express 
imply  the  following  propositions : 

*More  Worlds  tbau  One.  N.  Y.  1854.  p.  148. 
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T^.  "The  humanity  of  Christ  is  limited  to  the  right  hand  of 
Qod."  We  have  tried  to  show  that  the  right  y.„j  pr„po«i- 
hand  of  God  is  not  limited,  but,  on  the  contrary,  tion. 
involves  omnipresent  and  omnipotent  rule.  Whatever  effect, 
therefore,  being  at  the  right  hand  of  God  may  have  on  the 
humanity  of  Christ,  it  certainly  does  not  limit  it. 

2.  "Believers,  on  earth,  commune,  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 
with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ."  If  by  this  g^^^^  p^p^ 
is  meant  that  none  but  those  who  receive  the  "'*'""• 
Lord's  Supper  in  faith  share  in  its  blessings,  the  statement  is 
entirely  Scriptural  and  Lutheran.  The  Augsburg  Confession 
expressly  rejects  the  idea  of  those  who  teach  that  "  the  Sacra- 
ments justify  by  the  outward  work  wrought,  {ex  operc  operato,) 
and  who  do  not  teach  that  faith  is  required  in  the  use  of  the 
Sacraments." 

But  as  the  communion  is  not  based  upon  something  ideal, 
hutou  a  supernatural  verity,  upon  a  presence  spiritual,  heav- 
enly, and  incomprehensible  in  its  manner,  yet   most  true,  a 
presence  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  as  the  mystery  of  this 
presence  has  its  heart  not  in  us,  but  in  the  Incarnate  Mediator, 
^e  believe  that  alike  to  those  who  receive  the  Supper  in  faith, 
^od  to  those  who  receive  it  in  unbelief,  the  object  eacramentally 
J*eceived  is  the  same.     The  believer  embraces  it  in  faith,  to  his 
soul's  health  ;  and  the  unbeliever,  "  not  discerning  the  Lord's 
*^}',"  but  treating  that  which  he  receives  as  if  it  were  mere 
'^I'ead,  '^eateth  and  drinketh  damnation  to  himself,"  but  it  is 
^^^  same  thing  which  is  salutary  to  the  one  and  judicial  to 
^he  other.     When  a  Paine,  or  a  Voltaire,  takes  a  Bible  into 
^^8  hand  to  turn  its  life-giving  nourishment  to  poison  in  his 
o^vn  soul,  the  Bible  is  no  less  the  Bible,  no  less  really  the  organ 
^^  the  Holy  Ghost,  than  when  an  Arndt  or  an  Edwards  bends 
^y^T  it  in  the  deepest  devotion.     When  the  great  Kohinoor 
^^^mond  shone  in  the  head  of  the  Hindoo  idol,  or  when  it 
^"^^in  the  hand  of  the  soldier  who  stole  it,  it  was  no  less  a 
^^^mond  than  it  is  now,  lying   amid  the  jewels  of  a  great 
^^xpire.     When  the  Ark  of  the  Lord  sat  in  Dagon's  temple,  it 
^^s  no  less  the  Ark  than  when  it  was  enshrined  in  the  Holy  of 
"^^liea;  and  the  judgment  which  went  forth  from  it  against 
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the  fishy  idol,  equally  with  the  joyous  light  which  gladden^^  . 
the  nigh  Priest  when  he  went  within  the  veil,  attested  it  f 
be  the  earthly  throne  of  the  Most  High.  It  might  as  well  b^ 
said,  that  because  the  Romanist  does  not  discern  the  bread  iif- 
the  Supper,  he  receives  no  bread,  as  that  the  unbeliever, 
because  he  does  not  discern  the  body  of  our  Lord,  does  not 
conmiune  with  it  sacramentally.  Here  is  a  grand  distinctive 
element  in  the  Lutheran  view,  that,  apart  from  all  qualities  in 
the  recipient,  the  presence  of  Christ's  humanity  in  the  Lonl's 
Supper  is  a  positive  reality.  The  Sacramental  conmiunion 
rests  on  His  person,  not  on  our  ideas.  To  a  sick  man,  the  food 
he  receives  may  be  as  poison,  but  it  is  none  the  less  food,  with 
all  the  ix)wer8  of  nutriment  which  inhere  in  food.  The  reason 
that  it  does  not  nourish  is  in  him,  not  in  it.  So  the  broad  of 
life,  whether  offered  in  the  Word  or  in  the  Sacrament,  is  the 
same  intrinsically,  and  in  its  proper  virtue,  though  unl>elief 
converts  that  heavenly  food  to  its  own  poison  —  changing, 
indeed,  its  effect,  but  leaving  its  substance  unchanged. 

3.  The  comnmnion,  according  to  Dr.  Gerhart,  with  the  flesh 
Thirii  Pro|)o*i-  ^ud  bh^od  of  Clirist,  takes  place   in  the  Lord's  Sup- 
*'""  per.     But  why,  we  may  ask,  limit  such  a  coinmn- 

uion  as  he  defines  by  the  Lord's  Supper?    The  bread  and  wine    ! 
are  not  the  medium  of  it  —  and,  as  mere  reminders  of  it,  they 
have  not  the  power  which  the  AVord  has.     On  the  Reformed     ; 
view,  the  Sacramental  elements  have  a  function  limited  by     ; 
their  didactic  or  suggestive  power  over  us  ;   for,  up  to  this 
point,  the  Zwinglian  and  Calvinistic  views  are  coincident.    If 
it  be  answered,  that  the  whole  transaction  of  the  Supper,  the 
Word,  and  outward  signs  and  special  prayers,  has  extraordi- 
nary power,  still  it  is  the  same  in  kind  with  the  other  means 
of  grace,  however  much  it  may  diJier  from  them  in  degree 
Such  a  communion,  in  a  word,  as  the  l>eliever  has  with  Christ, 
in  the  Holy  Supi>er,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  can  have,  and 
does  have,  on  this  theory,  elsewhere.     If  the  Lord's  Supper 
has  no  special  organ  of  comnmnion,  (and  if  it  has  the  Holy 
Spirit  only,  it  has  no  sjK?cial  organ,  for  He  is  the  general  orgjin 
of  all  grace,)  then  it  has  no  sjiecial  character.     If  the  bread 
and  wine  are  acknowledged  as   special  organs,  the   external 
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:    appointed  media  of  the  distinctive  blessings  of  the  coinmn- 
I    nion,  then  you  accept  the  Lutheran  doctrine  that  Sacramental 
communion  is  oral,  for  by  oral  coraraunion  is  meant  no  more 
than  this  —  that  that  which  is  the  organic   medium   of  the 
communion  is  received  by  the  mouth,  that  through  the  natu- 
i^I  we  reach  the  supernatural.     Our  theologians,  when  they 
speak  of  a  reception  by  the  mouth,  mean  no  more  than  this  — 
^hat  he  that  receives  the  bread  and  wine  by  the  mouth  natu- 
rally, thereby,  as  by  an  organ,  receives  the  humanity  of  Christ 
sacranientally  and  supernaturally,  just  as  when  faith  cometh 
^y  hearing,  the  ear  receives  the  outward  word  naturally,  and 
thereby  organically  receives  the  Holy  Spirit,  mediately  and 
^^pematurally,  who  conveys  Himself  in,  with,  and  under  that 
^'ord. 

4.  Dr.  Gerhart  Says  that  the  view  of  his  Church  is  that  the 

^^rnmunion  "  in  the  Lord's  Supper  "  is  "  with  the     Km,rti,  i»r..iK>- 

ff^sh  and  Hood  of  Christ  no  less  than  \ynth  His  '''*^""- 

'^f>irit."    Here  there  seems  to  be  a  great  advance  on  the  Zwin- 

fflian  view.     A   communion  involves  communication  on  the 

^^^^  part,  and  reception  on  the  other.     It  is  the  Reformed  doc- 

^^i  ne  apparently  that  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  are  commu- 

'^^<*ated  and  received  no  less  than  His  Spirit.     The  Reformed 

^5?^ve  insisted  that  to  the  question,  What  is  communicated  and 

^^<?eived  in  the  Lord's  Supper?  their  answer  is  identical  with 

^  Virs.     Christ's  body  and  blood  are  given  and  received.     This, 

"^^r.  Gerhart  says,  "  was  not  at  issue  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

^;^ii  this  point,  Reformed  and  Lutherans  were  agreed."     Even 

"^  wingli,  in  his  letter  to  the  German  princes,  says :  "  We  have 

^^ever  denied  that  the  6(v/y  of  Christ  is  in  the  Supper."     Far 

■^>iore  strongly,  Calvin,  in  his  Institutes,  says :  "We  are  fed 

^vith  the  Jlesh  and  Uood  of  Christ.     Christ  refreshes  us  with 

^he  eating  of  His  flesh  and  the  drinking  of  His  hlood.     There 

is  a  true  and  suhstanlial  communication  of  the  hod)/  and  hlooff  of 

tDur  Lord."     "  This  mystery  is  in  its  own  nature  inrompnhrV' 

^Ue.  .  .  The  body  of  our  Lord  was  once  ofiered  for  us  that 

>ve  may  now  eat   it   {nifnc  eo  vcsramvr)^  and  by  eating,  may 

^xperienc'e  in  us  the  efficacy  of  that  one  only  sacrifice.  .  .  Thus 

sound  the  words  of  promise.  .  .  We  are  commanded,  therefore, 
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to  take  and  eat  that  body  which  was  once  offered  for  onr  ? 
vation:  that  while  we  see  ourselves  participants  of  thi.^,  ^ 
may  trust  that  the  virtue  of  Ilis  life-giving  death  is  stroi 
within  us."*  "There  are  those  \vho  say  that  to  eat  Christ 
flesh  and  drink  Ilis  blood  is  nothiiis:  else  than  believiiifr  i 
Calvin  on  the  Christ  Hinisclf.  But  to  me  it  seems  that  Chrii 
Lord's snppcr.  ^eaut  to  tcach  soniethins^  clearer  and  sublime 
than  this.  .  .  He  meant  to  teach  us  that  we  have  life  snven  ii 
by  true  participation  of  Himself.  .  .  By  true  communicatio 
of  Himself  His  life  passes  over  into  us  and  becomes  ours,  .  . 
if  so  great  a  mystery  can  be  embraced  in  words  —  a  myster 
which  I  cannot  even  grasp  in  thought.  .  .  I  confess  this  les 
any  should  mete  its  sublimity  with  the  measure  of  my  infancj 
.  .  .  Though  the  mind  can  reach  what  the  tongue  canno 
express,  yet  here  the  mind  itself  is  overcome  and  overwhelms 
with  the  greatness  of  the  thing.  .  .  The  mystery  of  the  ITolj 
Supper  consists  of  two  things:  the  bodily  signs  .  .  and  th< 
spiritual  verity,  which,  through  tliose  83'^mbols,  is  at  the  sam( 
time  figured  and  imparted  (exhibetur).  .  .  I  say,  therefore 
that  in  the  mystery  of  the  Supper,  through  (per)  the  synibob 
of  bread  and  wine,  Christ  is  truly  imparted  (exhiberi)  to  u3. 
even  His  body  and  blood,  in  which  he  fulfilled  all  obedience 
to  obtain  our  justification :  by  which,  to  wit,  we  first  are 
united  into  one  body  with  Him,  then  being  made  partakers  of 
His  sul)stance,  we  experience  a  virtue  in  the  communication 
of  all  good  things.  .  .  Those  absurdities"  (of  inclusion,  cir- 
cumscription, and  immensity,)  "being  set  aside,  T  willingly 
receive  whatever  it  is  possil)le  to  frame  (facere  potest)  to 
express  a  true  and  substantial  communication  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  which,  under  the  sacred  symbols  of  the  Sup 
per,  is  imparted  (exhibetur)  to  believers.  .  .  If  any  one  ask  ni( 
in  regard  to  the  'nfO(h\  T  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  thatth' 
secret  is  too  high  to  be  grasped  by  my  mind,  or  to  be  set  fort^ 
in  words.  .  .  T  experience  rather  than  understand  it.  .  .  1 
His  Holy  Supper  He  commands  me,  under  (sub)  the  syml)C 
of  bread  and  wine,  to  take,  eat  and  drink  His  body  and  bloo 

*Iiistitut.  Lib.  IV.  ch.  xviii.  J  ].  Kd.  1543.  seq.     Corp.  Reformat,  xxix.  1' 
Ed.  Amstel.  ix.  364. 
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1  iow\>t   not  but   that  He  truly  offers  them,  and  I  receive 
them."  * 

^^^  could  continue  to   fill  pages  with    citations,  of  equal 

force,   from    Calvinistic    writers.      Whatever    interpretation 

^^e  put  upon  them,  they  at  least  make  it  clear  that  a  large 

part  of  the  phraseology  which  our  Church  uses  is  accepted  as 

sound  and  Scriptural  l)y  those  who  do  not  receive  her  doctrine. 

^'iose  who  shrink  hack  from  the  terms  of  our  Church,  as  car- 

^♦'^1,  will  find  that  ber  antagonists  are  compelled  to  use  terms 

J"^t  as  open  to  misconstruction.     Tt  is  just  as  Calvinistic,  on 

^''e  showing  of  Calvinistic  standards,  to  speak  of  eating  the 

l>0(|y  and  drinking  the  blood  of  Christ,  in  the  Kucharist,  as  it 

^*  Lutheran.     The  question  then  lies  fairly  before  the  Chris 

tiaii  —  Which  view,  Calvinistic  or  Lutheran,  more  honestly 

ficieepts  the- natural  meaning  of  the  premises,  which  is  in  moro 

'<^gical  harmony  with  their  necessary  issues,  and  whicli  more 

^'*«xnkly  stands  by  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  terms  chosen  by 

^t^cjlf  to  embody  its  faith  ? 

-As  both  parties  start  with  the  same  form  of  words  as  to  the 

P**^mise8,  the  first  question  here  is.  Do  both  accept     -The  ibiiui 

^*^^^m  in  the  same  sense:     On  one  point  we  adiint 

^1a  at  both  do  — that  is,  that  by  tlie  ''flesh  and  blood  of  Christ," 

'>oth  mean  His  true  human  body  and  blood  —  the  body  which 

^^ng  upon  the  cross,  and  which  still  maintains  its  identity, 

•  Xough  glorified  in  heaven.     But  when  the  question  arises.  Do 

^^~^th  mean  the  same  thing  when  they  speak  of  communing  with 

*^»i8  l)ody  and  blood  of  Christ,  the  reply  is.  They  do  not.     Here 

*^e  Keformed  Church  seems  to  us  to  take  away  with  one  set  of 

^^rms  all  that  it  had  conceded  with  another.     But  although  it 

^itfers  from  us,  we  cannot  accept  all  of  Dr.  (icrhart's  phraseol- 

^^^y  in  regard  to  our  Church  as  accurately  nuirking  the  ditfer- 

^^tice.  He  characterizes  our  doctrine  as  the  ''LThiquitarian  theory 

^^f  the  Lutherans."  We  can  conceive  no  reason  why  Dr.  Gerhart 

^ippiies  the  word  "Ubiquitarian,"  unless  it  is  that  he  imagines 

t  hat  there  is  some  ground  for  the  reproach  against  our  doctrine, 

"^hich  was  originally  couched  under  tliis  word,  which  is,  indeed, 

*InHtitut.  ch.  xviii.  19,  22,  80.     Corp.  Ref.   vol.   xxix.   1003-1010.     Ed.  Am- 
%Ulo(l.  1667.  ix.  370.  seq. 
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a  barbarous  and  unnecessary  one,  and  was  devised  by  the  enemies 
of  our  Church  to  injure  it.    AVhen  our  Cliurch  is  cliarged  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  *'  Ubiquity  ' '  of  Christ's  human  nature,  it  ifi 
usually  meant,  either,  1 :  that  the  human  nature  in  Christ  is 
everywhere  present,  in  the  same  way  as  the  divinity,  as  an 
infinite  essence,  or  by  some  essential  virtue  or  property  of  its 
own  nature;   or,  2:  that  the  human   nature  has  been  made 
equal  to  the  divine,  in  its  substance,  essence,  or  essential  pn)|>- 
erties ;  or,  3 :  tliat  tlie  humanity  of  Clirist  is  locally  expamled 
in  all  places  of  heaven  and  earth  —  ova  and  all  of  which  vir 
Chvrch  rejects  in  tlie  most  imquaJHied  terms.   The  Godhead  alone 
has  an  essential  omnlpresewe.     The  human  nature  has  a  per- 
sonal omnipresence  —  that  is,  a  presence  not  in  or  of  itself,  but 
through  the  divine,  in  virtue  of  its  personal  union  with  it.    It     | 
is  present  not  by  extension  or  locality.     Tlie  Godhead  itself 
IS  not  present  by  extension  or  locality ;  neither  does  it  rendet 
the  human  thus  present.     The  divine  nature  is  present  afte^ 
the  manner  of  an  infinite  Spirit,  incomprehensible  to  us;  an^ 
the  human  is  present  after  the  manner  in  which  an  infinir^ 
S[)irit  renders  present  a  human  nature  which  is  one  pcrso:^ 
with  it  —  a  manner  not  less,  nor  more,  incomprehensible  to  n  ^ 
than  the  other.     The  true  designation  of  the  Lutheran  doc^ 
trine,  on  this  point,  would  be,  "  The  personal  omnipresence  o\ 
the  human  nature  of  Christ." 

In  opposition  to  the  Lutheran  theory.  Dr.  Gerhart   says : 
"The   Reformed   theolo^^ians   (in    answer   to   the 

The  Kt-forniH,!  ^  ... 

Th.-.n.  sniu.'  question  :  How  is  this  communion  with  the  flesh 
oMn.ti..n.t..if.    ^^^^  ^^,^^^1  ^f  pj^-g^  established  and  maintained?) 

replied :  "By  the  mysterious  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  elevat- 
ing the  hearts  of  believers  to  Christ  in  heaven,  who  feeds  and 
nourishes  them  with  the  life-giving  power  of  His  flesh  and 
blood."  To  this  view,  thus  placed  in  antithesis  k>  that  of  our 
Church  by  Dr.  Gerhart,  we  have  many  objections,  some  of 
which,  because  of  the  antagonism  in  which  he  lias  placed  the 
two  views,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  state.  The  Keformed  view 
acknowledges  a  mystery  —  "  the  mustcrious  agency  "  it  says  — 
and  so  far  concedes  that,  a  priori^  it  has  no  advantage  over 
against  the  Lutheran  view,  on  the  general  ground  that  our  view 
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involves  mystery.  Rising,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  an  unconscious 
rationalism,  it  yet  concedes  that  it  cannot  bring  the  question 
into  the  sphere  of  reason ;  it  simply  takes  it  out  of  one 
part  of  the  realm  of  mystery  to  lay  it  down  in  anotlier.  We 
suppose  the  mystery  of  the  Supper  to  be  that  of  the  per- 
son of  Christ ;  the  Kefornied  view  supposes  its  mystery  to  l)e 
that  of  the  work  of  the  lloly  Spirit.  But  we  dread  lest  the 
rationalizing  that  fails  to  take  the  subject  into  the  sphere  of 
reason  may  carry  the  thinker  thither,  and  that  tlie  Reformed 
view,  which  sliifts  the  mystery,  will  run  out  into  the  Arminian 
or  Socinian  view,  which  sets  it  entirely  aside;  for  while  tlie 
Reformed  view  acknowledges  a  mystery,  it  is  evident  that  it 
hopes  to  iind  its  account  in  the  measurable  relief  of  that  mys- 
tery. It  is  a  theory  which  seems  to  be  reluctant  to  strain  the 
text,  and  yet  has  a  l)ribe  for  the  reason  over  against  the  literal 
construction  of  that  text.  It  is  an  uncomfortable  thing,  for  it 
lays  more  on  the  heart  than  it  lifts  oft*  the  mind.  We  object 
to  it,  furthermore,  that  it  seems  to  us  to  confound  the  distinc- 
tive work  of  two  persons  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  the  distinctive 
work  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  to  redeem,  and  to  apply  His 
redemption  in  His  own  person.  It  is  the  distinctive  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  work  in  us  that  faith  w^hich  will  savingly 
use  what  Christ  ofters.  We,  no  less  than  the  Reformed,  recog- 
nize the  necessity  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  not,  however,  to  do  Christ's  work,  but  to  do  His  own. 
The  Holy  Spirit  makes  us  savingly  partakers  in  what  is  received 
by  the  outward  organs  of  the  soul.  Christ  is  intercessor  for  us 
with  the  Father,  and  so  secures  for  us  the  possibility  of  par- 
taking in  the  blessings  which  centre  in  His  person.  The  Holy 
iSpirit  is  intercessor  for  the  Father  and  the  Son  with  us,  and 
thus  leads  us  actually  to  accept  with  the  heart  those  most 
blessed  gifts  which  the  Father  and  Son  offer  us.  In  the 
Lord's  Supi^er,  Christ  gives  to  us  Himself,  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
if  we  do  not  resist  His  sacred  work,  enables  us,  from  the  per- 
son of  Christ  thus  given  us,  to  draw  those  ben(Mits  of  which 
that  person  is  the  sole  spring.  That  the  sacramental  giving 
of  Christ  is  the  work  of  His  own  person,  and  not  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  is  most  explicitly  taught  in  the  portions  of  the  Xew 
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Testament  which  speak  of  the  Lord's  Supper.     That  it  is  \f^^  _ 
work  not  of  the  Spirit,  hut  of  Clirist,  to  impart  to  us  Chrisr    ^ 
hody  and  blood  saeramentally,  is  demonstrated  by  tbefac^^ 
that  when  the  Lord's  Supper  was  instituted,  the  Holy  Gho»'^ 
was  not  given  in  any  of  tlie  distinctive  functions  allotted  t<i> 
Ilini    under   the   New  Dispensation.     These,  it   is   distinctive 
taught,  were  not  to  be  exercised  till  Christ  was  glorified  anri 
had  irone  to  the  Father.    But  whatever  the  words  of  the  insti  — 
tution  mean  now,  they  meant  when  the  Supper  was  instituted  - 
As  they  could  not  mean  tlien  that  the  Holy  Ghost  mediated 
Christ's  presence,  which,  if  it  were  done  at  all,  would  be  in  th^ 
highest  degree  a  work  of  the  Xew  Dispensation,  they  cannot 
mean  it  now.     There  is  not  a  solitary  passage  in  which  the   j 
sacramental  impartation  of  Christ's  body  is  associated  witl:i 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     For  a  true  presence  of  Christ  f>n 
earth  the  Keformed  view  substitutes  an  imaginary  presence  of" 
the  believer  in  heaven.     The  view  seems  to  derogate  from  tlie 
personal  sufficiency  of  Christ.     It  seems  to  separate  propertie^^ 
from  the  substance  in  which  they  inhere,  to  sunder  the  efficac^y 
from  the  Omni[)Otent  Being  who  has  that  efficacy,  to  segregate 
the  merits  of  Christ  from  His  undivided  person,  in  which  tb^J 
were  wrought  out.    According  to  it,  Christ's  body  can  betruij 
eaten  without  being  truly  present;  it  is  rather  we  who  *^ 
communicated  to  Christ  than  He  to  us;  the  Holy  Spirit  li^"*^^ 
us  to  heaven  ;  the  bread  which  we  break  is  the  communion  ^^ 
our  spirit  to  Christward,  not  the  communion  of  the  l)ody  ^^ 
Christ  to  usward.    AVe  are  the  centre  of  the  mystery.    Chn^'-^ " 
body  is  at  one  point  on  its  circumference,  and  the  Holy  Spi^' 
its  radius;  the  Holy  Gh(»st  can  lift  us  to  the  body  of  Chri^^f 
but  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  cannot  bring  that  body  to  ^^ 
—  our  faith,  with  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  can  do  what 
incarnate  omnipotence  cannot  do.     How  tangled  is  that  which 
promised  to  be  so  simple  —  how  vague  that  which  meant  to  I* 
so  sharp  and  dear.    The  terminology  of  the  Reformed  view  13, 
in  the  last  degree,  perplexing,  and  wears  the  air  of  a  want  of 
candor.     If  it  be  accepted  loosely,  it  runs  out  into   the  old 
Zwinglian  theory,  which  is  also  the  view  of  a  low  Arminian- 
iem,  and  of  Kationalisni.     If  it  be  accepted  rigidly,  it  is  \m 
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il)le,  even  to  reason,  than  any  other,  and  seems  to  us, 

horoughly  sifted,  to  have,  at  some  point,  all  the  difficiil- 

all  the  other  views,  without  their  internal  harmony. 

.veaknesses  have  been  noted  by  others  than  Lutherans. 

eat  Remonstrant  divine,  Limborch,  whose  clearness  of 

t,  learning,  and   gentleness,  are  deservedly  renowned, 

10   certainly,  as  between  the  two  views,  is   impartial  i 

,  says  of  the  Calvinistic  view :  "  It  seems  to    .,  ,     ,.  , 

'        V  I.iinborcli  bju  .-.. 

een  invented  by  Bucer,  who,  in  his  desire  mnnt  of  tiw-  c  i- 

1  .1.1  '     ^  J.  •!.!         TluUtic  Doctrine. 

ee,  in  order  that  he  might  reconcile  the 
ans  and  the  Zwinglians,  devised  ambiguous  expres- 
.vhich  both  sides  might  subscribe,  without  changing 
[)inion.  But  the  attempt  was  a  failure.  The  Lutherans 
ined  of  the  deceitful  dealing  of  the  Reformed,  who  took 
ith  one  hand  what  they  gave  with  the  other.  .  .  The 
led  held  that  in  the  Supper  there  is  a  communion  with 
ysical  substance  of  Christ's  body,  w^hich  they  teach  is 
r?//y,  though  not  substantially  present.  But  the  doc- 
ivolvcs  no  less  an  ahsunliti/  tlam  that  of  the  Luthcrayis. 
it  communion  with  the  substance  of  Christ's  body  is 
%  communion  with  the  body  of  Christ  as  it  remains  in 
,  or  as  it  is  verily  present  on  earth,  and  in  the  use  of  the 
.  If  they  say  the  latter,  they  must  admit  the  ubiquity 
body  of  Christ,  and  go  over  openly  to  the  camp  of  the 
ans.  If  tliey  say  the  former,  they  affirm  contradictory 
,  for  how  is  it  possible  that  the  body  of  Christ,  which  is 
^en,  and  nowhere  else  (as  Beza  says\  should  be  truly 
nicated  and  be  food  to  us  who  are  on  earth,  and  nowhere 
They  say:  Our  conjunction  with  the  body  of  Christ  is 
s  by  a  spiritual  mouth  through  faith,  by  which  we  cnn 

present  to  us  many  things  which  are  absent.  We 
:  1.  The  conjunction,  through  faith,  with  Christ,  ought 
jede  the  use  of  the  Supper ;  otherwise  the  mail  is 
hy  who  celebrates  the  Supper  ;  for  l)y  the  celebration 

testifies  that  he  already  has  that  communion.  2.  That 
vhich  takes  place  through  faith  they  expressly  distin- 
roni  the  union  whi(?h  takes  place  in  the  Supper,  which 
;hey  would  have  to  embrace  something  more  sublime 
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and  express.  8.  The  union  by  faith  ig  not  inconiprehensiUe. 
4.  Xor  doefi  faith  really  render  present  things  which  are 
absent,  but  only  represents  them  to  itself  as  if  they  were  pres- 
ent, thouffh  thev  are  actnallv  absent,  for  it  is  '  the  substance  of 
things  hofjed  for.'  lleb.  xi.  1.  Moreover:  o.  Our  s«mi1  can  re<*eive 
no  spiritual  fruit  from  eonjnninion  with  the  very  substance  of 
tlje  r)hv8ical  boilv  and  blood  of  Christ."* 

Calvini.-^ni  is  forced  to  admit  that  its  view  does  not  solve  the 

mystery  after  all,  but  leaves  it  in  its  fathomless  depth.    It 

requires   Clirist's   person,  the   Holy  Spirit,  and  the  faith  of 

the  lK;liever,  —  three  factors,  confusing  each  other.     The  first 

factor  is  sufficient,  and  if  justice  is  done  it,  the  other  two  are 

not  nc^'ded  for  the  oljjective  substance  of  the  Sacrament :  tliey 

come  in  at  their  proper  place,  not  to  help  Christ  to  make  wh«t 

He  has  perfectly  made  already,  but  to  enable  the   recipient 

to  receive  savingly  what  he  is  receiving  sacraraentally.    Tl»e 

Calvinistic  view  puts  too  much  upon  man,  who  is  notLinj^, 

because  it  con(!ede8  too  little  to   Christ,  who  is   everytLirif 

There  is  more  than  wit,  there  is  solemn  argument  in  the  illi.^ 

tration  of  a  great  old  divine:  "  When  Christ  says,  *  Behold.  I 

stand  at  the  door  and  knock :  if  any  man  hear  my  voice,  and 

oi)en  the  door,  1  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  biiiK 

and  he  with  me,'  a  Calvinist  might  answer,  0  Lonl,  there  i? 

no  need  for  you  to  wait  so  long  at  the  door.     Return  to  yo-jr 

heaven,  and  when  I  wish  to  sup  with  you,  I  w^ill  fly  up  wi^b 

my  wings  of  faith,  and  meet  you  there.'^f     With  its  grvar 

advance  upon  the  rationalism  of  Zwingli,  the  doctrine  of  Cai- 

vin  still  hore  with  it  the  fatal  taint  of  the  very  view  which  Le 

calls '' profane/'     All  that  he  gained  in  depth,  as  eontnistetl 

wit  h  Zwingli,  he  lost  in  clearness.     lie  does  not  as  flatly  a= 

Zwingli  contradict  the  text,  but  he  does  what  Zwingli  did  iic**« 

he  i-ontradicts  himself.    ]>ut  two  views  will  remain  in  thenUi- 

mate  strugi^lc,  the  rationalistic,  Zwinglian,  Arminian,Sociri*ar' 

view,  which  fully  and  consistently  denies  the  whole  mystery 

Du  the  one  side,  and  the   Scriptural,  Catholic  view,  whUt 

*  Tluol..jria  rinij^iimm.   Eil.  Tert.  AuiMelrod.   1700.  Fol.  Lib.  V.  ch.  Ixxi. 
t  Uamihaiit'r:    lUMonnirtcn   ^^alve.   u.  Friedcns-Gruss,   quoted   in  Scken<r 
Collegium  .Vnti-Calviiiiaiium.   Lipiiv.   1704.  4to.  608, 
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fully  and  consistently  recognizes  it  on  the  other.  This  is 
the  view  of  the  ohjective  reality  of  the  presence  held  in  its 
purity  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  held  in  the  Roman  and 
Greek  Churches,  though  with  the  ruhbish  of  human  addi- 
tions heai>ed  on  it.  The  advance  of  either  view  presses  out  the 
Calvinistic  —  and  both  views  are  advancing.  In  some  part» 
of  the  Ueformed  Church,  as  in  the  Church  of  England,  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  the  German  Reformed  Church,  tho 
Catholic  view  is  more  and  more  in  the  ascendant.  In  other 
parts  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  the  Zwinglian  view  has  long 
since  so  completely  triumphed  over  the  Calvinistic,  that  men 
who  imagine  themselves  defenders  of  the  purest  Calvinism, 
reject  contemptuously  its  fun«lamental  doctrine  of  the  Supper. 
Calvinism  has  really  at  least  six  points.  Its  most  ardent 
defenders  usually  think  it  enough  to  maintain  fiv^e.  In  their 
dropping  of  Calvin's  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supj)er,  if  we  deny 
their  consistency,  we  cannot  but  praise  their  sagacity.  The 
rigid  logic  which  so  wonderfully  marks  Calvin,  in  the  other 
parts  of  his  system,  seems  to  fail  him  here,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Churches  which  maintain  the  views  of  that 
masterly  thinker  on  almost  every  other  point,  have  either  posi- 
tively rejected,  or  quietly  practically  ignored  his  sacramental 
theories,  which  were,  indeed,  but  an  adaptation  of  the  views 
of  Bucer,  which  their  originator  ultimately  abandoned  for  those 
of  the  Lutheran  Church.  They  were  grafted  on  Calvin's  sys- 
tem, not  grown  by  it,  and  they  fall  away  even  when  the  trunk 
retains  its  original  vigor,  or  are  retained,  as  the  Unionistic 
theology,  though  with  great  changes,  now  retains  them, 
when  everything,  ordinarily  embraced  in  Calvinism,  is  utterly 
abandoned. 

Our  oVyect  in  this  dissertation  is  by  no  means  to  sit  in  judg- 
nient  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Church.  ,,,,^,  hntiunm 
We  liave  touched  upon  them  only  so  far  as  Dr.  «'<»<trin..  of  ti.o 

^       ^  ,  I  ,,  i.  ,  lVri«oii  <»f  Chrir»t 

berhart  has  thought  it  necessary  to  bnng  them  ,♦  scriptural  dec- 
into  a  disparaging  contrast  with  the  faith  of  our  ^^"*" 
Church — in  a  word,  we  have  had  no  desire  to  attack  them, 
but  simply  to  defend  ourselves.     We  have  dwelt  upon  the  two 
great  doctrines  of  the  person  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
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jmt,  Im»c:ius('  \\wao  (lootrinoft  arc  of  the  highest  impM.rtan^-e.  are 
vihilly  roimoi'ti'il,  and  have  heeu  most  Irequenrlv'  misTiTi.ltr- 
rthMxl.  Tlie  pure  truth  in  re^j^ard  to  these  irraiid  tLeiKt-s,  a? 
«Mir  ('hnn-li  hohls  it,  is  one  of  her  hi^rhest  jjI'Ties.  a!:!  she 
luust  l»e  forijiven  if  slie  is  lunvillini^  that  anv  iirdii  sL-'u!!  take 
from  her  her  erown. 

l>r.  lierhart,  in  the  p:iragra[>h  whieh  f-^'.^ws  :Lv  r-r.e  '"^n 
whit'h  \vt»  have  Iven  dwi'llinir.  irv>es  on  to  sav:  -TLr  L*::L'rra!i 
Antithesis,  «ihat  is,  in  re^rard  to  Tl;e  f<-r^:r.  ■":'  OLri-*.  -wi- 
di\ eloped  tVom  the  T.uTheran  iheorv  rf  ::..  :^.i:r-i:  .-;:.:."  Ir 
l^r.  lii-rhar:  ii'.eans  lu*  more  than  ::*;**:  '^  -i  :•:  :i:s  Ir  viir'  c 
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ALL  THINGS  ARE  GIVEN  TO  CHRIST.  503 

LvxtliQifan  need  not  fear  to  attribute  too  much  to  his  adorable 
bavAOur  when  God  himself  gives  to  Him  "all  things/' 

-•  In  these  words  of  John  is  implied  that  Christ,  accordino 
10  nis  HUMAN  NATURE,  has  all  things.     The  name  Jesus  is  not  a 
name  drawn  from  llis  divine  nature,  but  was  given  to  Ilim  in 
^Jii«  individuality  after  His  incarnation.     The  text  says,  more- 
^^X^r,  that  the  Father  had  given  all  things  into  His  hand.  Now, 
^^^'cording  to  the  divine  nuture  of  Christ,  God  can  give  Him 
^^tlnug,  for  that   divine   nature  in  its  own   essence  Inis   all 
^*^iiigs  absolutely.     Hence,  here,  and  everywhere  that  God  is 
^Hid  to  give  Christ  anything,  or  Christ  is  said  to  receive  anj- 
^'Aiiig,  it  is  given  to  Him  acronling  to  His  human  nature^  and 
^^  ceived  by  Him  according  to  His  human  nature.     Christ,  then, 
^  51S  received  according  to  the  one  nature,  to  wit,  the  human, 
^^*ljat  He  intrinsically  possessed  in  the  other,  to  wit,  in  the 
^  ivine,  or,  as  it  has  been  expressed,  Whatever  Clirist  has  in 
^^e  one  nature  by  essence,  He  partakes  of  in  the  other  by  grace 
and  this  is  the  doctrine  of  our  Church. 
3.  The  whole  point  of  John's  antithesis,  indeed,  turns  u^kmi 
his  view  of  the  person  of  Christ ;  for  his  vein  of  thought  is 
ividently  this  —  that  Jesus   performed  this  act  of  touching 
owliness,  the  washing  of  His  disciples'  feet,  the  act  of  a  scr- 
ant,  not  in  forgetfulness  of  His  glorious  majesty,  and  of  the 
^)lenitude  of  His  gifts,  but  fully  conscious  of  them.     Though 
^le  knew  His  own  supreme  glory  as  the  one  to  whom  the 
Fatlier  had  given  all  things.  He  yet  girded  Hiniself,  and  bent 
to  wash  the  feet  of  His  loved  ones.    Now,  if  He  had  all  things 
only  according  to  the  divine  nature,  there  was  no  humiliation 
involved,  for  according  to  the  nature  which  had  the  glory.  He 
did  not  wash  their  feet  — but  as,  confessedly,  it  was  according  to 
•His  human  nature,  bending  His  human  form,  and  using  His 
human  hands  to  wash  their  feet,  so  must  it  have  been  accord- 
ing to  that  nature  that  He  here  humiliated  Hin)self ;  and  the 
point  is,  that  though  as  a  man  He  had  given  into  His  hands 
all  things,  and  was  thus  as  man  infinitely  glorious,  yet  as 
man,  and  in  full  consciousness  of  the  glory  which  He  shared  as 
man,  He  humbled  Himself  to  wash  His  disciples'  feet. 
That  the  expressions  which  attribute  the  plenary  possession 
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of  ALL  TIITNOS  to  Jcsiis  accordiTig  to  His  human  nature,  nre 
not  to  1)0  deprived  of  the  very  fullest  significance,  beconies  yel 
more  eleiir  when  we  look  at  the  passages  which  specify  in 
detail   what    are  some  of  the  things,  "all"  of  whiili  the 

nj^-utNom-  Father  has  delivered  to  Ilini.  Our  MesstMl  Lord 
nii-iont  «.-oni-  gj^ygj^  for  example  (Matt,  xxviii.  18'i:  '•All  power 
ii«iu..  M.tt  18  txiven  nnto  ine  in  heaven  and  on  earrl.."  ^o^v 
xxxtii  1-,  mark  of  trhom  this  atHrmation  is  made.    It  i?  made 

of  One  who  sttHnl  l>oforo  them  confessciilv  a  inie  man.  o>mine 
with  the  step  of  man,  sjnniking  thn>ugh  the  Y\\^  of  man.  with 
the  voioe  of  man,  and  Siiying:  ''AH  p»ower  is  givt^n  unr*^  ••.-•.' 
Suivlv,  if  He  had  meant  tliat  His  human  nature  was  to  1^ 
oxeludi^l  fr\>n)  this  jvrsonalitr  He  would  have  to-d  His  -iisii- 
p!es  so,  tor  notliing  ovnild  stvm  more  c-Iear  than  that  :hr  nndi- 
vidiHl  \."hris:,  tlie  man  as  well  as  the  Gi^>«i,  atErrne-i  tr.:5  •:•:  Iliiii- 
si**f  Init  it  is  furrhormore  manitVsc  that  wha:  L'Lr.s:  Lertsav?. 
He  Siivs  bv  vrv^tn;inon*.v  of  the  human  side  ^^i  His  r^/r^-r.  for 
He  s^ivs:  ''A*.  v^>wt'r  is  ;  ••  '  unto  n:e/'  bur  to  il-s  I'lTir.^ 
tt a r a rv\  i v, : : s  esse !kx\  !^.»: i;: r sr  ^^ * *.: *.  l  ' -^  sr: veu.  Iv.  Tznw  :  rLi t 
es5><' : '  vv ,  ! :  \v  ;ts  ! ievvs5>.i r: "  v  .  »t :: :::  t^  r t  r  t .  S ur  rv r; e  r  •:  ^ c r.  •icnr— 
tVrv\  w-.is  vv.:Vrr\:>t  or.  the  Me^iLf-'T  as  *     /:r  -  i'  '  •  •    •.••••.'. 

V".  i  ;-o:  "'-.v-v'  -v:"  :  r-*:  '•:■  "v  -  •■•.■,-  •-«-^'- ■.'^<  •-  -h-f  :«r7S'T:- 
V  •:*•■>'.  '  '-i    '•*"^'    .t  ■'•*;;v^  **    L::<    i:vv  :"v.  ':z^  ■  "_-7     .   **  ^ 

•  V V  '••■.;*'.>>••'  >i "•'  :  •.**'■•■.•-:  "' *'.v  :•: :ist< i  *  ■  '  e  il.'l',-.*  '-.?'.  r  — 
T  ■•«■  :■' J*"  »-.«■.■:■.  c  *•■  •"<  .  "v-  ;S<«:'"'.T  '.'■■'■«.' ~-c~.  T_>  "^  ".  --- 
' •:    ■".=  *•':  •,-  •♦:'. ■.ii:  '^:'     •  ;mls*:*:  *     "~»7    I't---.  i-'L'-"^ 

m 

*•  •'  .t     \v':*    ■.    ;ssi.-  ""J    V  .:•••■♦.• — '.«  "l    r  --v!:'--!  ir*:  i  s'.r-- 

\^  1  'i.'l'  '^  ^         ^l         ^  ^     — *».»^-  'Li.  '  »    •  - 

ji"  ••;,'*•■,".:*■  .1"    •^. «.*'■•■.<   •■      ■'.%■--'■.':-   x:y  i   Z'r*.  ':•:  ?»:-' 
.     -i.-  •:•  ;t  i>^        >   u.v,--^     i:.'  :.ic  ;iie  ^tf***.^  :c: 


JESUS  IS  OMNIPOTENT.  505 

This  power  which  is  given  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is 
prerne  —  "  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth  ;  "  it  is  all-c*OTnpre- 
iuding,  involving  every  kind  of  power  throughout  the  uni- 
^rse.  It  is  a  true  omnipotence.  To  have  all  power,  implies 
i\at  (he  power  shall  be  cve?\f/<chere  —  but  the  power  is  not 
eparable  from  presence  of  some  kind.  If  the  Saviour  is 
iliuighty  everywhere,  lie  must  exercise  that  omnipotence 
iirectly  in  His  own  jx^rson,  or  through  a  secondary  agency  — 
but  us  Ilis  person  is  a  divine  one,  He  needs  no  secondary 
agency,  the  very  same  person  that  is  mighty  to  all  things  is 
present  to  be  mighty.  Yet,  as  if  no  conjecture,  however  direct 
or  irresistible,  might  be  the  ground  of  our  ho{>e,  He  closes  His 
glorious  address  to  His  disciples  with  the  words:  "  Lo!  I  am 
with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  He  who 
uttered  the  promise  fulfils  it,  but  He  who  uttered  it  was  man 
as  well  as  God  —  and  in  fulfilling  it.  He  fulfilled  it  as  man  as 
^^ell  as  God.  So  irresistible  is  the  ncc*essity  for  this  view,  that 
^'riters  who  are  not  of  the  Lutheran  Church  have  acknowl- 
^ged  it.  Alford,  for  example,  commenting  on  the  words, 
^^att.  xxviii.  20:  "Lo!  I  am  with  you,"  says, ''  I,"  in  the  fullest 
"^nse:  "  not  the  divine  prr^cnce^  as  d isting uishrd  from  the  human- 
.-/  of  Christ.  His  humanity  is  with  us  likewise.  Tlie  pres- 
^ce  of  the  Spirit  is  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  Christ."  But 
ference  is  hardly  necessary.  The  jx)wer  of  omnipresence  is 
X?^vt  of  all  power. 

3n  Matt.  xi.  27,  Christ  defines  the  sphere  of  His  possession. 
^  has  "  all  things  "  without  exception  ;  He  indicates  the  man-- 
*>•  in  which  they  are  derived  :  "  All  things  are  dth'vnrd  unto 
^,"  possessing  them  from  eternity  as  God,  I  have  received 
^^ni  in  time  as  man  ;  He  marks  the  person  of  the  recipient: 
-^11  things  are  delivered  unto  w<,"  the  one  divine-human  per- 
^^  whose  natures  form  one  inseparable  person  ;  He  draws  the 
^'^rence:  "Come,"  therefore,  "unto  me," — the  inseparably 
^^ne  and  human  —  "all  gc  that  lahor  and  are  heavy  laden, 
*  J^will  give  you  rest."  This  one  person,  inseparably  human 
^  divine,  calls  to  Him  the  sorrowing  of  every  place  and  of 
**^'  time,  and  promises  in  His  own  person,  man  as  well  as 
-*  ^  everywhere  and  evermore  to  give  them  rest.     And  there 
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is  no  meaning,  and  no  comfort  in  an  incarnate  Christ  which 
does  not  rest  in  the  conviction  that  He  is  approached  and 
approaches  both  as  man  and  as  God. 

In  John  xvii.  5,  our  Lord  says :  "  And  now,  0  Father,  glorifj 
thou  me  with  thine  own  self,  with  the  fflory  which 

The    ju-rpeti  al  5, 

identity    of  I  had  With  1  hcc  betore  the  world  was. 

Christ'.  per.on.       jj^  ^ijjg  ^-^^t  is  impUcd,  1.  That  the  person  of 

Johu  xvii.  6.  ,         .  ,  XT*  1  • 

Christ  IS  divine  —  His  glory  is  a  common  glorv 
with  that  of  the  Father ;  "  with  thine  own  self,"  "  with  thee;" 
and  like  the  Father's,  it  is  from  eternity,  before  the  world,  that 
is,  the   creation,  either  in  whole  or  in   part  "  was."    It  is 
implied,  2.  That  the  human  nature  is  taken  into  the  unity  of 
this  divine  person.     For  Christ,  true  man,  speaks  of  a  glory 
which  He  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was.    The 
identity  of  person  is  involved  throughout.     The  same  pei^on 
who  was  then  incarnate,  was  once  unincarnate ;  the  same  per- 
son which  was  simply  and  unchangeably  glorious  in  its  essence, 
was   now  humbled   according   to   the   nature  which  it  had 
assumed  into  its  personality.     It  is  implied,  3.  That  there  is  a 
true  communion   of  properties,  for  we  have   Christ  praying 
accordincr  to  llis  human  nature,  tliat  the  Father  mav  fi:lorilV 
Him   aecordins:   to   that   nature.     Accordinc:   to   His  divine 
nature  He  could  not  pray,  nor  have  anything  given  to  Him. 
His  prayer,  then,  means  that  He  desires  to  be  glorified  accord- 
ing to  His  human  nature,  as  He  had  been  glorified  in  His  divine 
nature  before  the  world  was.     And  this  glory  is  not  declara- 
tive, but  essential,  for  it  is  a  2:lorv  which  He  had  antecedent 
to  the  creation  with  the  Father  Himself,  not  with  angels,  Imt 
before  the  world  of  men  and  anccels  had  beins:.     But  even  if  it 
were  declarative  glory,  all  real  de(?larative  glory  presnp[>oi*es 
essential  perfection.    Our  Saviour,  then,  prays  that  the  plenary 
exercise  of  the  attributes,  and  the  plenary  enjoyment  of  the 
majesty  which  belonged  to  Him  as  God,  may  be  shared  in  by 
His  human  nature. 

In  Colossians  ii.  9,  it  is  said  :  "  In  Him  [Christ]  dwelleth  all 
the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily."  The  "  fulness  of  the  GoiV 
head"  is  whollv  different  from  the  "fulness  of  God."  The 
"  fulness  of  God  "  is  that  fulness  of  gifts  and  graces  which 
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k1  imparts,  and  which  believers  have  from  Him.  Tlie  ful- 
S8  of  the  Godhead  is  the  plenitude  of  the  divine  nature  in 

its  attributes.  This  is  here  intensified  by  the  word  "  all :'' 
lU  the  fulness."  The  Godhead  is  incarnate  through  the  second 
rson  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  whole  second  person 

the  Trinity  dwells  in  Christ's  humanity,  which  it  dwiung  in 
s  united  to  itself  a^  its  oini  IhxIu.     All  the  fulness  ^*"^''**     *^'*^"^'* 

•'  C.>l.  ii.  y. 

the  Godliead  cannot  'personally  dwell  in  Christ 
d  also  personally  be  separate  from  Christ,  for  personality 
ijilies  not  simply  presence,  but  far  more  ;  it  involves  the  most 
solute  union.  If  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  in  the  second 
rson  of  the  Trinity  dwells  in  Christ  bodily,  then  there  is  no 
Iness  of  that  Godhead  where  it  is  not  so  dwelling  in  Christ ; 
d  as  the  human  in  Christ  cannot  limit  the  divine,  which  is 
iciitially,  and  of  necessity,  omnipresent,  the  divine  in  Christ 
list  exalt  the  human.  The  Goahead  of  Christ  is  everywhere 
esent,  and  wherever  present,  dwells  in  the  human  personally, 
d,  therefore,  of  necessity  renders  it  present  with  itself. 
So  thoroughly  does  this  idea  of  the  personal  unity  underlie 
e  New  Testament  conception  of  Christ,  that  we  ^^^  Dortrino 
id  it  constantly  assumed  where  no  formal  state-  >"«i'i'««>    wj„.re 

.....  ,  ny  1  i>    A-i   '  tli»Tf  is  no  formal 

:;nt  ot  it  IS  made.     Iwo  examples  or  this  may  stat-nuMit.  M«tt. 

^(>g^  x\li.  2.') ;  xil.  8, 

When  (Matt.  xvii.  25)  our  Lord  claimed,  as  man,  the  exemp- 
>n  from  the  duty  of  paying  the  Temple-tax,  on  the  ground 
at  He  had  the  receiving  right  of  royalty,  and  was  exempt 
)m  the  l>aying  duty  of  the  subject,  it  implied  that  His 
iinanity  was  in  such  unity  with  His  (lodhead,  that  He  could 
n^ue  from  the  one  to  the  other.  If  there  were  two  persons, 
3  must  have  argued :  My  Godhead  is  exenipt,  but  my 
imanity  is  bound  to  the  pa\'ment.  But  His  argument  is 
e  very  reverse:  I  am  not  bound  as  God,  therefore  I  am  not 
und  as  man;  the  logical  link,  of  necessity,  being:  Because 
y  Godhead  has  taken  my  humanity  into  j>ersonal  unity  with 
But  if  Christ  participates  in  divine  rights  according  to 
s  humanity.  He  must  participate  in  the  divine  attributes 
jich  condition  those  rights.  This  is  the  presupposition  of 
at.     That  is  the  result  ct'  this. 
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"  The  Son  of  man  is  Lord  even  of  the  Sabbath-day,"  (Matt, 
xii.  8  ;  Mark  ii.  28  ;  Luke  vi.  5,)  that  is,  lie  has  the  dispensing 
power  of  the  Law-giver  in  regard  to  the  ceremonial  law.   But 
this  He  cannot  have  as  Son  of  man,  unless  as  Son  of  man  H& 
has  a  personal  identity  with  the  Son  of  God. 

These  texts  are  but  a  little  part  of  the  testimony  which, 
might  l)e  cited.  The  faith  of  our  Church  grounded 
interpretHtio™"  upou  thcm  had  been  the  faith  of  the  Universal 
not  novel,  vi^w.  Church  for  agcs.  The  earliest  ages  of  the  Church 
are  not,  indeed,  marked  by  dogmatic  precision  of 
language.  The  sciolist  who  is  not  deeply  read  into  their  te^^ti- 
mony  is  sure  to  misunderstand  it,  and  in  any  case  it  is  neces- 
sary to  allow  for  lax  phraseology  and  defective  thinking.  Xo 
existing  system  can  find  a  perfect  guaranty  in  the  exact  terms 
used  by  the  ancient  Church.  Its  testimony  is  to  be  construed 
on  broader  principles  than  those  of  a  mousing  verbal  criticism. 
\Ve  must  read  the  life  of  the  ancient  Church  before  we  can 
comprehend  its  letter  —  and  its  letter,  construed  by  its  life, 
shows,  with  ever-increasing  clearness,  the  underlying  Christo- 
logical  system  which  reached  its  scientific  perfection  in  the 
theology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  as  developed  in  the 
Formula  of  Concord.  The  Church  all  along  was  feeling  after 
an  adequate  confession  of  her  faith  in  regard  to  the  insepara- 
ble unity  of  the  person  of  her  Lord.  Epiphanius  had  said: 
"  The  flesh  acquired  the  glory  of  Deity,  a  heavenly  honor, 
glory,  and  perfection,  which  it  had  not  from  the  beginning, 
but  received  it  in  its  union  with  God  the  Word."  Cyril  had 
said:  "The  Word  had  made  common  with  its  own  body  the 
good  of  its  own  nature."  "  As  the  Word  is  of  God,  so  is  the 
man  of  the  woman  —  there  is,  therefore,  of  both  one  Christ, 
indivisible  in  Sonship,  and  in  divine  majesty."*  TnEODORET 
had  said :  "  The  nature  assumed  for  us  was  participant  of  the 
same  honor  with  that  which  assumed  it."  Damascenus  had 
said :  "  The  divine  nature  communicates  its  own  excellencies 
to  the  flesh.    The  divine  works  are  wrought  through  the  body 

♦Cyril  in  Joan.  L  II  cli.  xlix.  Cyril  means  that  the  humanity  of  Christ,  ••  man," 
18  derived  from  his  mother,  "  woman,'*  as  his  divine  nature,  ♦*  Word,*'  is  begotten 
of  the  Father  from  eternity. 
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s  their  organ."  Athanasics  had  said :  "  Whatever  the  Scrip- 
are  declares  that  Clirist  had  received  in  time,  it  affirms  with 
eference  to  His  humanity,  not  with  reference  to  His  deity." 
Basil  the  Great  had  said  :  "  When  it  is  declared  by  onr  Lord : 
All  power  is  given  nnto  me,'  the  w^ords  are  to  be  understood 
of  Him  in  His  incarnation,  not  in  His  Deity."  "  As  the  Son 
of  God  has  been  made  participant  of  flesh  and  blood,  so  the 
liuman  flesh  of  our  Lord  has  been  made  participant  of  Deity."* 
Ambrose  had  said:  "All  things  are  subject  to  Him  according 

0  His  flesh.  Christ,  according  to  His  humanity,  shares  the 
hrone  of  God."  "Thou  art  everywhere  (ubique),  and  stand- 
ng  in  our  midst  art  not  perceived  by  us."  "  One  Christ  is  every- 
rlicre  (ubique);  liere  existing  complete  (plenus),  and  there 
r>iTii)lete."t  CuRYSOSTOM  had  said:  "The  angels  are  com- 
xnnded  to  adore  Him  according  to  the  flesh."  "Christ  is 
ojond  the  heavens,  He  is  beyond  the  earth.  He  is  wlierever 
fe  wills  to  be  ;  wheresoever  He  is.  He  is  entire  ;  wheresoever 
r<?  is,  and  wheresoever  thou  art  who  seekest  Him,  thou  art 

1  Ilim  whom  thou  seekest. ":j:  Tiieophylact  had  said  :  "The 
slither  hath  given  all  things  into  the  hand  of  tlie  Son  accord- 
^g  to  His  humanity."  "  He  fills  all  things  with  His  rule  and 
"<^ irking,  and  this  He  does  in  His  flesh,  for  He  had  tilled  all 
^  ings  before  with  His  divinity.''§    "  The  holy  l)ody  of  (^/hrist 

•  is  communicated  in  the  four  parts  of  the  world.  .  .  Ho 
*  iictifies  the  soul  of  each  w-ith  His  body,  through  His  flesh, 
'^fl  exists  entire  and  undivided  in  all  everywhere.''  1  GiJcuME- 
*^  rs  had  said :  "  He  received  as  man  w^hat  He  had  as  God. 
^  Si  man  it  was  said  to  Him:  'Sit  at  mv  riccht  hand,'  for  as 
*"  0(1  he  had  an  eternal  government."  "  By  His  divinity  He  had 
foretime  filled  all  things,  but  being  incarnate  He  descended 
^^id  ascended,  that  with  His  flesh  Tie  might  fill  all  things."^ 
'"EROMB**  had  said:  "The  Lamb  is  everywhere   (ubique)." 

*Bn.<tiliu8  in  Ftomil.  dc  Nativ.  Ch.isii. 

f  Anibro^iiifl  on  Ltikc  x.  Lib.  vii.  ch.  47,  and  on  Heb.  W. 

X  Hon\.  de  John  Bnpt. 

2  Theophylftct  on  Eph.  iv.  10. 

II  In  cap.  xix.  John. 

f  (Ecumenius  on  Eph.  W.  10. 

**AdT.  Vigilantium. 
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Augustine  had  said  :  "  The  humanify  itself  after  the  resurrec- 
tion obtained  divnne  glory."  "'The  Son  of  man  which  is  in 
heaven.'  He  was  on  earth,  and  yet  said  that  He  is  in  heaven 
—  and  what  is  more,  that  '  the  Son  of  man  is  in  heaven,'  that 
He  might  demonstrate  that  there  is  one  person  in  two  natures. 
.  .  There  are  not  two  Christs,  tw0  Sons  of  God,  but  one  per- 
son, one  Christ."  "  Why  shouldst  thou  separate  man  from 
God,  and  make  one  person  of  God,  another  of  man,  so  that 
there  would  be,  not  a  Trinity,  but  a  Quaternity  —  for  thou,  a 
man,  art  soul  and  l)ody,  and  as  soul  and  body  is  one  man, 
so  God  and  man  is  one  Christ?"*  The  Church  grounds 
herself,  then,  in  this  great  doctrine,  on  the  direct  testimony 
of  God's  Word,  accepted  in  the  sense  in  which  it  had  long 
been  understood  by  the  best  interpreters  of  the  Ancient 
Church. 

So  irresistible,  indeed,  is  the  logic  of  the  case,  and  so  strong 
is  the  historical  testimony  by  which  the  argument  is  sustained, 
that  we  find  the  truth  conceded  in  whole  or  in  part  by  some 
of  the  ablest  representatives  of  the  Churches  which  have  most 
violently  opposed   the   Lutheran  doctrine   of  the   person  of 
Christ.     Bellarmine,  and  other   Polemics  of  the   Church  of 
Rome,  in  the  blindness  of  their  purpose  to   stamp  our  doc- 
trine with  the  reproach  of  heresy,  have  violently  assailed  the 
Lutheran   doctrine   of  the   personal  omnipresence   of  Christ 
according  to  both  natures.     But,  in  addition  to  the  Fathers, 
Lnth.nu,  .lor.  mcu  wliosc  uauics  have  been  held  in  honor  in  that 
trine:  1.  A<jnii~  (;jh^j.(.i|  ^^  a  Litcr  pcriod   have  acknowledoced,  in 

HlonBofsoine  wn-  *■  . 

t(.r-.ofthc('iiunh  whole  or  part,  what  modern  Romanists  deny. 
of  Romp.  Hugo  de  S.  ViCTOREt  says:  ''From  the  nature  of 

its  union  with  divinity,  the  body  of  Christ  has  this  dignity,  that 
it  is  at  one  time  in  many  places."  Biel:j:  says:  "  Not  only  can  the 
body  of  Christ  be  indiverse  places  definitively  and  sacramentally, 
l>ut .  .  can  by  divine  i)0wer  be  in  many  places  circumscriptively." 
Nor  have  there  been  entirely  wanting,  even  among  modem 
Romanists,  some  who  have  conceded  the  truth  of  the  Lutheran 

*  Augustine:   De  verb.  Aposlol.  Serni.  xiv.;  Do.  De  Tempore.  Serin,  cxlvii. 
f  Lib.  II.  de  Sacram.  Pars  viii.  ch.  xii. 
X  IV.  Sent.  Dist.  xi. 
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Loctrine  of  the  fellowship  of  properties.     Faber  Stapulensis 

avfl  :  "  Wherever  Christ  is,  He  is  incarnate.    But  without  His 

:)ody  He  is  not  incarnate.     That  is  a  great  faith  which  knows 

that  Christ  is  hodily  wliere  lie  is  sacranientally.     But  that  is 

a  greater  faith  that  knows  that  He  is  ahsolutcly  everywhere 

lK)dily."     "  The  hody  of  Christ  is  wherever  the  Logos  is,  for 

'the  Word  wo«  made  flesh.'     The  Word  is  never  without  the 

fltsh,  nor  the  flesh  without  the  Word."*    Paul  Kemer  affirms: 

''  It  is  most  easy,  hy  many  and  firm  reasons,  to  prove  that  Christ 

w  everywhere  with  His  body,"  and  so  also  Ertlius,  Francus, 

and  BARRADius.f 

BiEL   held,  indeed,  in   common   with   many   of  the   scho- 
lastics, that  by  divine   power   any  natural   body    2.  .A.imi-.i<.n!.  of 
could  be   sinmltaneously  present   in  many  places.   W' » '»'''>'*^«"»">- 
^or  has  this  theory  lacked  supporters  of  great  name  in  modern 
times.    Among  the  Calvinistic  metaphysicians,  the  proposition 
that "  the  existence  of  one  and  the  same  body  in  many  places  is 
^^t  contradictory,"  has  been  maintained  by  Gisbeut  Voetius, 
^nd  defended  by  his  sons,  Paul  and  Daniel.     Leibnitz,:!:  the 
?''eatest  metaphysician,  in  many  respects,  since  Aristotle,  says 
t'^«'^t  it  cannot  with  reason  be  aifirmed  that  a  real  presence  of  the 
body  of  Christ  in  many  places  involves  a  contradiction,  inasmuch 
^^  no  one  has  yet  explained  in  irhat  the.  essenoe  of  kuh/  nmsUfs. 
^^ns   theory,  maintained,    as    it    has    been,    by  some   of  the 
^^Utest  thinkers  of  our  race,  shows,  at  least,  that  here  is  a 
^^ostion  which  caimot  be  determined  by  mere  sj^ecuhition. 

Xor  are  we  destitute  of  admissions,  on  the  i)art  of  Calvinistic 
Writers,  which,  in  spite  of  the  explanations  which 
^eeni  meant  to  take  away  with  one  hand  what  is  of  c.iivii,i«tic 
granted  by  the  other,  are  virtual  concessions  of  '"**"" 
the  truth  of  the  Lutheran  view.  Thus  Beza  §  says :  "  If  you 
will,  I  grant  beside,  that  the  humanity  of  Christ  is  also  pres- 
ent, but  in   another   respect,  that  is,  not  in  itself,  or  by  its 

*  Faber  Stap.  in  1  Cor.  xii. 
f  Quoted  in  Gerluircrs  Loci  (Cotta)    iii.  617. 

{See  Letters  of  Leibnitz  and  Pclinnon,  nnd  L/s  Discours  d.  1.  Conform,  de  la 
fois  arec  la  raison,  {  18,  and  Cottu*s  Note  on  Gerhard.  It.  548. 
2  Opera.  659. 
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own  essence,  but  inasfar  as  it  colieres  by  personal  union  with 
the  Logos,  which  is  everywhere."  Zanchius*:  "  The  flesh  of 
Christ  can  be  said  to  be  .  .  omnipotent,.  .  every  where  present 
.  .  not  in  its  own  proper  essence,  .  .  but  in  the  person  which 
is  common  to  it,  with  the  divine  nature."  "All  the  learned 
and  pious  grant  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is  jxirsonally 
omni|K)tent,  everywhere  present.  Xot  incongruously  is  it  said 
that  the  flesh  is  personally  omnipotent  and  everywhere  present, 
.  .  for  it  is  such  in  the  ixjrson."  The  Zurich  TuEOLoaiANst 
say :  "  Christ,  that  is,  that  person  who  is  at  the  same  time 
true  God  and  true  man,  is  present  with  all  things,  governs 
heaven  and  earth,  and  that  according  to  each  nature  (utranique 
naturam).  For  the  Son  of  God,  after  He  assumed  human 
nature,  wheresoever  lie  is  present  and  acts,  is  present  and  acts 
as  Christ,  that  is,  as  a  person  who  is  at  once  God  and  man." 
SoHNius :  "  If  the  humanity  is  not  wherever  the  divinity  is,  to 
wit,  personally,  or  in  personal  8ul)sistence,  that  is,  if  there  Ikj 
not  everywhere  one  person  of  the  two  natures,  or  if  these  two 
natures  be  not  everywhere  united,  there  must,  of  necessity,  be 
two  jxjrsons."  That  these  writers  are  consistent  with  theflc 
premises,  in  their  inferences,  we  do  not  pretend  ;  but  this 
does  but  the  more  show  how  great  is  the  pressure  of  that 
truth,  which,  knowing  the  difliculty  of  explaining  it  away, 
they  are  yet  obliged  to  concede. 

In  the  great  practical  question  of  the  undivided  adoration 

Nv,»r>hij.   of   of  the  humanity  and   Deity  of  Christ,  there  is  no 

Christ  a. rordintf  consistciit  positioii  between  the  Lutheran  doctrine 

to     llH      hlllli:ill  *■ 

nntuiv.  and  the  Socinian.      The  Calvinistic  divines,  while 

they  show  in  various  ways  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  har- 
monizing their  view  of  the  person  of  Christ  with  tlie  worshijx^f 
Him  in  His  human  nature,  are  yet,  for  the  most  part,  happily 
inconsistent.  No  man  can  really  pray  to  the  undivided  Chris^t 
without  in  heart  resting  on  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  His  jwr- 
pon.  Either  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is  in  inseparable  unity 
of  person  with  the  divine  nature,  or  it  is  idolatry  to  worship 
Christ  accordincr  to  the  human  nature.  This  the  Sociiiian  eon- 
troversialists  in  Xew  England  saw  at  once,  and  their  arguments, 

*Lib.  de  llclig.  Prsfut.  ad  Lcct.  hib.  II.  dc  Incarnat.  201.        fApolog.  108. 
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Brhicli  aaeamed  the  Nestori&nizing  views  of  New  England  as 
orthodox,  and  which  the  Orthodox  there  defended  as  Scriptural, 
were  oonsequentlj  never  fairly  met.  One  source  of  the  rapid 
and  deadly  triamphs  of  Socinianism  in  New  England  was  the 
tmscriptural  and  lax  views  which  the  system  claiming  to  be 
orthodox  held  of  the  person  of  Christ. 

From  the  views  which  have  been  present^  of  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  of  Christ's  person,  our  readers  will  under- 
Btaud  with  what  reservation  they  must  accept  Dr.  chrwt:  ^'^ma 
Qerhart's  statement,  which  follows  the  one  on  which  ««»vpreh«n«*oa 

correct6(l. 

we  have  dwelt.     He  says  that  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trine ^  involved  the  communicating  of  divine  attributes  to  the 
boman  nature  of  Christ,  in  virtue  of  which  Uis  human  nature 
was  not  limited  to  heaven,  nor  to  any  place  at  a  time,  but,  like 
the  (Uvine  nature^  was  present  in  all  places  at  the  same  time 
where  tlie  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  was  instituted  and  adminis- 
tered."   For  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  this  proposition, 
Ae  reader  is  referred  to  "  Herzog's  Encyclopcedia,  by  Dr.  Bom- 
berger."    We  would  protest  against  the  authority  of  Ilerzog's 
Encyclopsedia  on  any  question  involving  a  distinctive  doctrine 
of  Latheranism.    Great  as  are  the  merits  of  that  almost  indis- 
pensable work,  it  is  yet  an  unsafe  guide  on  any  question  which 
Evolves  in  any  way  the  so-called  Evangelical  Union.    The  arti- 
cle on  the  Communicatio  Idiomatum  is  written  by  Dr.  Schenkel, 
^Ko  is  one  of  the  last  men  to  be  selected  for  such  a  work.     In 

• 

*^fi  whole  texture  it  is  Unionistic,  and  in  some  of  its  state- 
ments, demonstrably  incorrect.  The  article  has  been  very 
admirably  translated  \yj  Rev.  Dr.  Krotel,  for  the  Abridgment 
^  Herzog,  edited  by  Dr,  Bomberger.  We  do  not  find,  how- 
f^er,in  the  part  of  the  article  cited  by  Dr.  Gerhart,  nor  indeed 
^  any  part  of  it,  a  voucher  for  his  definition,  especially  for  the 
^^tenient  that  our  Church  holds  that  the  human  nature  of 
Christ  is  pr^ent  ^^like  the  divine  nature.^^  Dr.  Schenkel,  bow- 
^^er  auxiouB  he  might  be  to  make  out  a  ease  against  our  doc- 
'H^e,  eoald  not  have  ventured  on  a  statement  which  is  not 
^*»ly  inconsistent  with  the  whole  theory  of  our  Church,  but  is 
^^Jtradicted,  in  express  terms,  in  the  Formula  of  Concord, 
ttere  we  will  say,  as  we  said  before,  if  Dr.  Gerhart  will  show 

83 
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U8  a  solitary  passage  in  our  Confession,  or  in  any  approved 
author  of  our  Church,  which  says  that  the  human  nature  of 
Christ  is  present  ^Hike  the  divine  nature^''  we  will  confess  that 
we  have  too  hastily  pronounced  upon  his  statements,  and  will 
consent  to  sit  at  his  feet  as  a  learner  in  the  doctrines  of  our 
Church.     Our  Confessions,  as  we  read  them,  again  and  again 
assert  the  very  opposite,  and  we  will  undertake,  for  every  line 
in  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  which   repudiates  the  doctrine 
that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is  present  like  the  divine,  to 
produce  twenty  from  our  Confessions  which  repudiate  it  with 
equal  strength. 

As  Dr.  Gerhart  has  cited  no  passage  from  any  Lutheraa 
authority  which  asserts  the  doctrine  he  imputes  to  us,  it  might 
be  sufficient  for  us  simply  to  meet  his  statement  with  this 
denial,  but  we  will  go  further,  and  cite  some  passages  of  th& 
Formula  of  Concord  in  which  it  is  expressly  repudiated. 

The  Formula  of  Concord,  in  its  Vlllth  Article,  after  assert — 
ing  that  the  "  divine  virtue,  life,  power,  and  majesty  are  givec»- 
to  the  human  nature  assumed  in  Christ,"goes  on  to  say :  1.  "Thi 
declaration,  however,  is  not  to  be  accepted  in  such  sense,  as  i 
these  were  communicated,  as  the  Father  has  communicated 
the  Son,  according  to  His  divine  nature.  His  ow^n  essence,  am 
all  divine  properties,  whence  He  is  of  one  essence  with  tb 
Father,  and  co-equal." 

2.  "  For  Christ  only  according  to  His  divine  nature  is  equiu 
to  the  Father:   according  to   His  human  nature  He  is  unl 
God:' 

3.  "  From  these  statements  it  is  manifest  that  we  imagia 
no  confusion,  equalizing  or  abolishing  of  the  natures  in  Chrii 
For  the  power  of  giving  life  is  not  in  the  flesh  op  Christ 

THE  SAME  WAY  IN  WHICH  IT  IS  IN  HiS  DIVINE   NATURE,  tO  wit, 

an   essential   property :   this  we   have   never   asserted,  ne 
imagined." 

4.  "  For  that  communion  of  natures,  and  of  properties,  is  n^ 
the  result  of  an  essential,  or  natural  effusion  of  the  propertJ 
of  the  divine  nature  upon  the  human  \  as  if  the  humanity  ^ 
Christ  had  them  subsisting  independently  and  separate  from  ditii^' 
ity  ;  or  as  if  by  that  communion  the  human  nature  of  Christ  hd 
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laid  aside  its  natural  properties^  and  was  either  converted  into 
the  divine  nature,  or  was  mude  equal  in  itself,  and  per  se  to  the 
divine  nature  by  those  properties  thus  communicated ;  or  that 
the  natural  properties  and  operations  of  each  nature  were  identical^ 
or  even  equal.  For  these  and  like  errors  have  justly  been 
rejected  and  condemned  by  the  most  ancient  and  approved 
councils  on  Scriptural  grounds.  For  in  no  respect  is  there  to 
be  made,  or  admitted,  any  conversion,  or  confusion^  or  equal- 
izing^ either  of  the  natures  in  Christ,  or  of  their  essential 
properties." 

5.  "  By  these  words, '  real  communication,  really  to  commu- 
nicate,' we  never  designed  to  assert  any  physical  communica- 
tion, or  essential  transfusion  (by  which  the  natures  would  be  con- 
founded in  their  essences,  or  essential  properties),  in  the  sense 
in  which  some,  craftily  and  maliciously,  doing  violence  to 
their  conscience,  have  not  hesitated,  by  a  false  interpretation, 
to  pervert  these  words  and  phrases,  only  that  they  may  put 
^pon  sound  doctrine  the  burden  of  unjust  suspicion.  We 
oppose  these  words  and  phrases  to  a  verbal  communication, 
since  some  feign  that  the  communication  of  properties  is  no 
Diore  than  a  phrase,  a  mode  of  speech,  that  is,  mere  words  and 
empty  titles.  And  they  have  pressed  this  verbal  communica- 
tion 80  far  that  they  are  not  willing  to  hear  a  word  of  any  other." 

6.  "There  is  in  Christ  that  one  only  divine  omnipotence, 
^'^ftae,  majesty,  and  glory,  which  is  proper  to  the  divine  nature 
^one.  But  this  shines  and  exerts  its  power  fully,  yet  most 
^^^ly  in,  and  with,  the  humanity  assumed." 

7.  "  For  it  is  so  as  in  white-hot  iron, — the  power  of  shining 

*^d  burning  is  not  a  twofold  power,  as  if  the  fire  had  one  such 

P^^er,  and  the  iron  had  another  peculiar  and  separate  power 

P*  shining  and  burning,  but  as  that  power  of  shining  and  buin- 

^^S  is  the  property  of  the  fire,  and  yet  because  the  fire  is  united 

y^t\x  the  iron,  and  hence  exerts  that  power  of  burning  and  shin- 

y^S  in  and  with  the  iron,  and  through  that  white-hot  iron,  so, 

^^deed,  that  the  glowing  iron  has  from  this  union  the  power 

"^^t  to  burn  and  to  shine,  and  yet  all  this  is  without  the 

^nge  of  the  essence  or  of  the  natural  properties  either  of  the  iron 

or  of  the  fire.'' 
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US  a  solitary  passage  in  our  Confession,  or  in  any  app: 
author  of  our  Church,  which  says  that  the  human  natu 
Christ  U  present  ^'■likv.  the  divine  nature"  we  will  confess 
we  liikve  too  hastily  pronounced  upon  his  statements,  ant] 
consent  to  sit  at  his  feet  as  a  learner  in  the  doctrines  ol 
Church.  Our  Confessiniis,  as  we  read  them,  again  and  j 
assert  the  very  opposite,  and  we  will  undertake,  for  ever; 
in  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  which  repudiates  the  doc 
that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  id  present  like  the  diviii 
pro<luce  twenty  from  our  Confessions  which  repudiate  it 
equal  strength. 

As  Dr.  Gerhart  has  cited  no  passage  from  any  Lutli 
authority  which  asserts  the  doctrine  he  imputes  to  us,  it  n 
bo  sufficient  for  us  simply  to  meet  bis  statement  with 
denial,  bat  we  will  go  further,  and  cite  some  passages  ol 
Formula  of  Concord  in  which  it  is  expressly  repudiated. 

The  Formula  of  Concord,  in  its  Vlllth  Article,  after  u 
ing  that  the  "  divine  virtue,  life,  power,  and  majesty  are  g 
to  the  human  nature  assumed  in  Chri8t,"goe8  on  to  say :  1. " 
declaration,  however,  is  not  to  be  accepted  in  such  BenBe,  i 
these  were  communicated,  as  the  Father  has  commnnicatt 
the  Son,  according  to  His  divine  nature,  His  own  essence, 
all  divine  properties,  whence  He  is  of  one  essence  with 
Father,  and  co^jqual." 

2.  "  For  Christ  only  according  to  His  divine  natore  is  e 
to  the  Father:  according  to  Mis  human  Ttature  Se  i»  « 
God." 

3.  "  From  these  statements  it  ie  manifest  that  we  iniu; 
no  confusiou,  equalizing  or  abolishing  of  the  natures  in  CI 
For  the  power  of  giving  life  is  botib  IHS  ilxoh  o;  Cuki- 

TlIE  SAMB  WAX  IS  WHICH  II  IS  OT  HiS  DlVm  I1.TURX,  t(r 

an   essential    property :    (his  we    have   never   ii^i  i 


4.  "  For  that  communion  of  natures,  and  of  jtrMi^- 
the  result  of  an  esseutial,  or  natural  ud'aaiiiti  "i 
of  the  divine  nature  upon  the  humau:  "■ 
Christ  had  than.  nHbsistiny  inUeptniletttln  " 
it,;  ' 
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BAPTISM. 

(AUGSBURG  CONFESSION.  ART.  DL) 


THE  Lutheran  doctrine  of  Baptism  may  be  stated  sammarily 
in  the  following  propositions : 
I.  "  We  confess  one  Baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins."* 
n.  "  The  vice  of  origin  —  the  inborn  plague  and  hereditary 
sin  —  is  truly  sin,  condemning,  and  bringing  now  also  eternal 
death  upon  all  that  are  not  bom  again  by  Baptism  and  the 

Holy  Spirit,  "t 

III.  ''  The  ministry  has  been  instituted  to  teach  the  Gospel 

and  administer  the  Sacraments ;  for  by  the  Word  and  Sacra- 
ments, as  by  instruments,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given.":^ 

IV.  "  Unto  the  true  unity  of  the  Church  it  is  sufficient  to 
agree  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Sacraments." 

V.  "  It  is  lawful  to  use  the  Sacraments  administered  by  evil 
men  —  and  the  Sacraments  and  Word  are  efficacious  by  reason 
of  the  institution  and  commandment  of  Christ,  though  the 
priests  who  impart  them  be  not  pious. "§ 

VI.  "  The  churches  among  us  with  common  consent  teach 
concerning  Baptism: 

"1.  That  it  is  necessary  to  salvation. 

"  2.  That  by  Baptism  the  grace  of  God  is  offered. 

"3.  That  children  are  to  be  baptized. 

''  4.  That  by  Baptism  they  are  offered  and  committed  unto 
God. 

♦  Symb.  Nicronum.     f  Aug.  Conf.  ii.  2.     J  Do.  t.  1,  2.    |  Do.  TiL  2  ;  riiL  1, 1 
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'*  5.  And  that  thus  offered  by  Baptism,  they  are  received  into 
God's  favor." 

VII.  The  churches  among  us,  with  one  consent,  condemn  the 
Anabaptists,  who 

'^1.  Allow  not  the  Baptism  of  children,  and  who  teach  that 
it  is  not  right ; 

"  2.  And  who  affirm  that  children  are  saved  without  Bap- 
tism."* 

Our  Lord,  in  the  course  of  His  earthly  ministry,  authorized 
His  disciples  to  baptize  (John  iv.  1,  2),  and  previous  to  His 
ascension,  commanded  them  to  make  disciples  of  all  the 
nations,  by  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Matt,  xxviii.  19). 
The  rite  of  Baptism,  thus  enjoined  by  our  Lord, 
has  been  the  subject  of  various  disputes  in  the  Christian 
world.  It  is  the  object  of  this  Dissertation  to  exhibit  the  faith 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  regard  to  the  points^of 
dispute.  Over  against  all  who  deny  the  divine  institution  and 
perpetuity  of  Baptism,  our  Church  maintains  that  "  God  has 
instituted  it,"  and  that  it  is  obligatory  and  necessary  through- 
out alltime(Aug.  Conf.,Art.  V.,VIL,VIIL,IX.,Xin.,XIV.), 
so  that  without  it  the  Church  cannot  exist  in  the  world. 
Serious  differences  of  opinion,  however,  exist  in  Christendom, 
even  among  those  who  recognize  the  perpetuity  and  obligation 
of  Baptism,  as  to  what  are  essential  to  Baptism,  even  as  to  its 
outward  part.  For,  while  all  are  agreed  that  the  use  of  water, 
and  of  the  Word,  is  essential,  some  parts  of  the  Christian 
world  maintain  that  the  essential  mode  of  Baptism  is  that  of 
the  total  immersion  of  the  body,  insomuch  that  this  immersion 
is  absolutely  necessary ^  and  positively  demanded  by  our  Lord^  and 
the  application  of  water  in  any  other  way  whatsoever  is  no 
Baptism.  The  Lutheran  Church  does  not  hold  that  immer- 
sion is  ESSENTIAL  TO  BaPTISM. 

That  the  Augsburg  Confession  uses  the  word  "  Baptism  "  in 
its  then  current  sense  is  indisputable.  Baptism  was  commonly 
administered  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  pouring,  and  sprink- 
ling, as  well  as  by  immersion.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Agenda 
(Mentz),  1513,  the  Rubric  says :  "  He  shall  pour  (fundat)  the 

*Aug.  Conf.  Art.  ix. 
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water  thrice  upon  the  head  of  the  child,  so  that  it  shall  reach 
his  head  and  shoulders."   The  Augsburg  Ritual  (1587)  direcfs 
that  the  priest,  •*  taking  water  from  the  font  with  his  right 
hand,  shall  gently  pour  it  (perfundat)  over  the  head  and  bod? 
of  the  child  three  times."    The  Roman  Ritual  directs,  as  the 
normal  mode,  that   the  water  shall   be   poured*     If  immer- 
sion  had   been   regarded   by  the  confessors  as  a  divine  ele- 
ment  of    Baptism,   they    could    not    but    have    so    stated. 
They   declared    that    men   could   not    be  in   Church    unitj 
who  did  not  agree  as  to   the  administration   of  the  Sacra- 
ments.    That  they  do  not  object  to  the  existing  ideas  of  the 
mode  of  Baptism  shows  that  they  received  them.     The  Augs- 
burg  Confession   speaks   of  the  various  washings,  made  in 
various  ways,  under  the  Old  Dispensation,  as  "  the  Baptisms 
of  the  Law."*     Melanchthon,  in  the  Instruction  to  the  Vis- 
itors (1528),  says :  "  Baptism  shall  be  observed  as  hitherto."'!' 
Luther,  in  the  XVII.  Schwabach  Articles  (1529),  designate* 
the  prevailing  mode,  that  mode  which  he  had  in  his  own  minA 
in  using  the  word  Tauf,  as  "  Begiessen,"  pouring  or  sprinkling.^ 
These  articles  are  the  basis  of  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  and  fix  the  sense  of  its  terms.     In  Lutber'» 
own  form  of  Baptism  (1523),  which  is  not  to  be  confoundel 
with  his  abridgment  and  translation  of  the  Romish  form,  he 
directs  that  the  water  shall  be  poured  upon  the  child.    '*I*^ 
was  the  custom,"  says  Funk,§  "  at  that  time,  to  pour  water 
all  over  the   child,  as  Bugenhagen  tells   usi   *The  pouring 
(Begiessen)  in  Baptism  —  the  pouring  over  (iibergiesset)  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  the  child  .  .  is  seen  among  us  over  ^ 
Germany.' " 

Attempts  have,  indeed,  been  made  to  show  that  Luther,  *^ 
LutiMrHii.itiio  least,  held  the  necessity  of  immersion,  and  that  tl^^ 
•'^^•••''  Lutheran  Church  either  held  it  with  him,  or  W^ 

inconsistent  in  rejecting  it.  We  shall  show  how  groundl^^ 
these  statements  are.  One  of  the  passages  most  frequent^/ 
appealed  to,  in  the  attempt  to  implicate  Luther,  is  found  i^ 

*  Aii^fl.  Conf.  xxvi.  22.     **Tbe  Bnpiisms  of  the  Law  washed  the  members,  gt^ 
mfthtH,  vesMoU."  Luther.  Oper.  Lat.  Jen.  524. 

1  <;oi  p.  Kef.  xxvi.  61.  J  Do.do.  15(J.  {  P.  lift. 
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V'alch'a  Edition  of  his  works,  X.,  2687.  In  regard  to  this,  the 
oUowing  are  the  facts : 

1-  The  passage  referred  to  is  from  a  letter  of  Luther,  writ- 
«n  from  Coburg,  July  9th,  1580,  in  reply  to  an  Evangelical 
E>a8tor,  Henry  Oenesius,  who  had  consulted  him  in  regard  to 
the  Baptism  of  a  Jewish  girl.  It  will  be  noted  from  the  date 
that  the  letter  was  written  a  few  months  after  the  issue  of  the 
Catechisms,  in  which  it  has  been  pretended,  as  we  shall  see, 
that  he  taught  the  necessity  of  immersion. 

2.  The  letter  given  in  Walch,  is  also  in  the  Leipzig  edition 
of  Luther  (XXII.,  871),  and  is  not  in  either  edition  in  the 
original  language,  but  is  a  translation,  and  that  from  a  defec- 
ive  copy  of  the  original.  The  original  Latin  is  given  in  De 
'V'ette's  edition  of  Luther's  Briefe  (IV.,  8),  and  contains  a  most 
Tiportant  part  of  a  sentence  which  is  not  found  in  the  Ger- 
man translation.  The  letter  in  Walch  cannot,  therefore,  be 
^t-ed  in  evidence,  for  it  is  neither  the  original,  nor  a  reliable 
*«tnslation  of  it. 

S.  The  whole  letter  shows  that  the  main  point  of  inquiry 
'^.8  not  as  to  whether  the  girl  should  be  baptized  in  this  or 
=^^t  mode,  but  what  precautions  decency  demanded  during 
i^  baptism,  provided  it  were  done  by  immersion. 

-4.  Luther  says :  "  It  would  please  me,  therefore,  that  she 

^ould  .  .  modestly  have  the  water  poured  upon  her  {Mihi 

<^ceret,  ut^  .  .  verecunde  perfanderetnr^  or,  if  she  sit  in  the 

^i.ter  up  to  her  neck,  that  her  head  should  be  immersed  with 

^rine  immersion."  {Caput  ejus  trina  immernone  iynmergeretur,) 

•S.  An  imm^rsionist  is  one  who  contends  that  Baptism  must 
^  administered  by  immersion.  The  passage  quoted  is  decisive 
^^t  Luther  did  not  think  Baptism  must  be  so  administered. 
-^  represents  it  as  pleasing  to  him,  best  of  all,  that  the  girl 
^  ould  have  the  water  applied  to  her  by  pouring ;  or  that,  if 
^^  were  immersed,  greater  precautions,  for  the  sake  of  decency, 
^ould  be  observed,  than  were  usual  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 
"^  is  demonstrated  by  this  very  letter,  that  Luther  was  not 

^'^  IMMERSIONIST. 

6.  In  suggesting  the  two  modes  of  Baptism,  Luther  was 
^inply  following  the  Ritual  of  the  Romish  Church.    In  the 
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Romish  Ritual  the  direction  is :  "  Baptism  may  be  performed 
either  by  pouring,  immersion,  or  sprinkling;  but  either  the 
first  or  second  mode,  which  are  most  in  use,  shall  be  retained, 
according  as  it  has  been  the  usage  of  the  churches  to  employ 
the  one  or  the  other,  so  that  either  the  head  op  the  PERSoy 
to  be  baptized  shall  have  a  trine  ablution  —  that  is,  either  the 
water  shall  be  poured  upon  it  (perfundatum  —  Luther  quotea 
the  very  word),  or  the  head  shall  be  immersed  {at  trina  cMu- 
tione  caput  immergatur) — Luther  again  quotes  almost  verbatim. 
In  the  Roman  Ritual,  furthermore,  for  the  Baptism  of  adults, 
it  is  said :  "  But  in  the  churches  where  Baptism  is  performed 
by  immersion,  either  of  the  entire  body^  or  of  the  head  only,  the 
priest  shall  baptize  by  thrice  immersing  the  person^  or  his  head  '* 
(ilium  vel  caput  ejus).    It  is  a  mistake,  as  these  words  demon- 
strate, to  suppose  that  even  if  immersion  be  practised,  ther^ 
must  needs  be  a  submergence  of  the  whole  body.     The  Roman. 
Ritual  leaves  the  choice  between  the  immersion  of  the  whol^ 
body,  and  the  immersion  of  the  head.     The  immersion  of  th^ 
head  was  performed  in  the  case  of  infants,  usually  by  dipping" 
the  back  of  the  head  into  the  font.     Thus  in  the  Ambroeian 
Ritual :  "  He  shall  dip  the  back  of  the  child's  head  {ier  occip^^i 
mergit)  three  times  in  the  water."     In  the  case  of  adults,  tlie 
solemn  immersion  of  the  head  could  take  place,  in  the  same 
way,  without  any  sort  of  immersion  of  the  rest  of  the  body  ; 
or,  the  person  could  go  into  the  water  up  to  the  neck,  and  the 
solemn  immersion  of  the  head  alone  be  made  by  tlie  minister- 
It  is  evident  that  in  the  second  case,  equally  with  the  first,  the 
baptismal  immersion  was  of  the  head  only.     The  submergence 
to  the  neck  was  a  mere  natural  preparation  for  the  other.   K 
is  in  this  second  manner  that  Luther  directs,  in  ease  the 
Jewess  was  immersed  at  all,   that   the    officiating  minister 
should  immerse  her  head  only.     She  was  to  seat  herself  in  the 
bath,  and  the  only  religious  immersion  was  not  that  of  h^^ 
whole  body  (as  Rome  permits,  and  the  Baptists,  if  consistent, 
would  prescribe),  but  of  her  head  only  (ut  caput  ejus  immergert' 
tur).     Luther,  so  far  as  he  allowed  of  immersion  at  all,  was  not 
as  much  of  an  immersionist  as  the  Ritual  of  Rome  might  have 
made  him,  for  he  does  not  hint  at  the  immersion  of  the  whxU 
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body  of  the  Jewess  by  the  minister.  An  immersionist  contends 
that  the  whole  body  must  be  immerged  by  the  officiating  min- 
ister ;  not,  indeed,  that  he  is  to  lift  the  whole  body  and  plunge 
it  in,  bat  the  whole  immersion  is  to  be  so  conducted  as  to  be 
clearly  his  official  work,  the  person  being  led  by  him  into  the 
water,  and  the  immersion  completed  by  his  bending  the  body, 
and  thus  bringing  beneath  the  surface  what  was  up  to  that  time 
uncovered.  Luther  preferred,  if  there  was  to  be  an  immersion, 
that  the  head  only,  not  the  bodj/^  should  be  immersed  by  the 
minister  (not  Ulum  sed  caput  ejus).  Even  to  the  extent, 
therefore,  to  which  he  allowed  immersion,  Luther  vxis  no 
immersionist. 

7.  If  Luther  could  be  proved,  by  this  letter,  to  be  an  immer- 
sionist, it  would  be  demonstrated  that  he  derived  his  view 
from  the  Romish  Church,  and  held  it  in  common  with  her. 
In  like  manner,  the  Church  of  England,  the  Episcopal 
Churches  of  Scotland  and  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Methodist  Churches,  would  be  carried  over  to  the  ranks  of 
immersionists,  for  they  allow  the  different  modes.  But  these 
Churches  are  confessedly  not  immersionist ;  therefore,  Luther 
xoas  no  immersionist. 

8.  Whatever  Luther's  personal  preferences  may  have  been 
as  to  mode,  he  never  even  doubted,  the  validity  of  Baptism  by 
pouring.  But  immersionists  do  not  merely  doubt  it,  they  abso- 
lutely deny  it ;  therefore,  Lviher  was  no  immersionist. 

9.  An  immersionist  is  one  who  makes  his  particular  mode 
of  Baptism  a  term  of  Church  communion,  and  an  article  of 
faith.  Luther  was  in  a  Church  which  did  not  prescribe 
immersion  as  necessary  —  never  made  it  an  article  of  faith ; 
therefore,  Luther  was  no  immersionist. 

10.  Finally,  the  letter  of  Luther  shows  that  he  preferred 
pouring.  He  says  expressly  that  it  would  please  him  that  the 
water  should  be  poured  upon  her,  and  gives  this  the  first  place ; 
and  his  directions  in  regard  to  the  immersion,  are  given  only 
in  the  supposition  that  that  mode  might  be  decided  upon  —  "  if 
she  sit,  etc.,  her  head  shall  be  immersed,"  etc.,  si  sedens. 

Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  difference  between  the 
doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  immersion,  and   the   "doctrine 
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of  immersion/'  wc  feel  safe  in  affirming  that  Luther  hdd 
neither. 

From  Luther's  Larger  Catechism,  by  confounding  the  very 

Lutber'.  Crtt«-  plain  distinction  between  allowance,  or  even  p^efe^ 
chuims.  g^^  q£  ^  mode,  and  a  belief  in  its  necessity,  the 

evidence  has  been  drawn  that  our  Confessions  teach  the  Bap- 
tist doctrine  of  immersion. 

Yet  this  very  Catechism,  in  express  terms,  repudiates  any 
such  doctrine,  and  acknowledges,  in  the  most  decisive  mauner, 
what  the  Baptist  doctrine  denies  —  the  validity  of  other  modes 
than  immersion.     Mark  these  two  sentences  from  the  Larger 
Catechism :  "  Baptism  is  not  our  work,  but  God's.     For  thou 
must  distinguish  between  the  Baptism  which  God  gives,  aud 
that  which  the  keeper  of  a  bath-house  gives.    But  God's  work, 
to  be  saving,  does  not  exclude  faith,  but  demands  it,  for  with- 
out faith  it  cannot  be  grasped.     For  in  the  mere  fact  that  Mo«t 
hast  had  water  poured  on  thee^  thou  hast  not  so  received  Bap- 
tism as  to  be  useful  to  thee  ;  but  it  profits  thee  when  thou  art     ] 
baptized  with  the  design  of  obeying  God's  command  and  insti- 
tution, and  in  God's  name  of  receiving  in  the  water  the  salvia 
tion  promised.     This  neither  the  hand  nor  the  body  can  eflPect, 
but  the  heart  must  believe."*     In  these  words  there  is  an 
express  recognition  of  pouring  or  sprinkling  (for  the  word  use^ 
by  Luther  covers  both,  but  excludes  immersion)  as  modes  <»f 
Baptism. 

But  there  is  another  j)a88age  yet  more  decisive,  if  possible  : 
"  We  must  look   upon  our  Baptism,  and  so   use  it,  as  t^f 
strengthen  and  comfort  us  whenever  we  are  grieved  by  ein* 
and  conscience.     We  should  say :  I  am  baptized,  therefore  the 
promise  of  salvation  is  given  me  for  soul  and  body.     For  to 
this  end  these  two  things  are  done  in  Baptistn,  that  the  body^ 
which  can  only  receive  the  water,  is  wet  by  pouring^  and  that, 
in  addition,  the  word  is  spoken  that  the  soul  may  receive  it"t 
Here  not  only  is  the  recognition  of  pouring  (or  sprinkling) 

*  Catech.  Maj.  Muller,  490,  86,  das  Waster  uber  dieh  ffiettm.     The  Latin  ii, 
♦*  aqua  perfundi.** 

f  Do.  492,  45.     German:  **  Ver  Ldb  be^ouen  wird."    Latin:   **  Corpus  cfM 
perfyndatur.** 
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icit,  but  if  the  words  were  not  compared  with  other 
"essions  of  Luther,  it  might  be  argued,  that  he  and  our 
bols  went  to  the  opposite  extreme  from  that  charged  upon 
n,  and,  instead  of  teaching  that  immersion  is  necessary, 
led  its  validity-  So  far,  then,  is  the  charge  from  being 
fied,  that  we  are  authorized  to  make  directly  the  opposite 
ement.  Luther  and  our  Confessions  repudiate  utterly  the 
•tist  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  immersion. 
1  the  original  of  the  Smaller  Catechism  there  is  not  a  word 
at  immersion  in  a  passage  sometimes  referred  to.  It  is 
ply,  "  What  signifies  this  Water^Baptisni  f  "  (Wasser  Tauf«- 
)  ^  Immersion  "  is  but  a  translation  of  a  translation.  The 
€  is  the  case  with  the  Smalcald  Articles.  The  original 
Is :  **  Baptism  is  none  other  thing  than  God's  Word  in  the 
T  (im  Wassery^  There  is  not  a  word  about  immersion.  We 
Qot  rule  these  translations  out  because  they  at  all  sustain 
allegation  built  on  them.  Fairly  interpreted,  they  do  not; 
we  acknowledge  the  obvious  rule  accepted  in  such  cases  — 
:  the  originals  of  documents,  and  not  translations  of  them, 
the  proper  subjects  of  appeal.  A  translation  can  carry  no 
verity,  except  as  it  correctly  exhibits  the  sense  of  the  origi- 
Even  the  general  endorsement  of  a  translation  as  correct, 
he  author  of  the  original,  is  not  decisive  on  a  minute  point 
ch  he  may  have  overlooked,  or  have  thought  a  matter  of 
r  little  importance.  A  clergyman  of  our  country  translates 
commentary  of  an  eminent  German  theologian,  and  receives 
n  him  a  warm  letter  of  thanks,  strongly  endorsing  the  accu- 
r  of  the  translation.  Yet,  not  only  in  a  possible  deviation 
the  translation  from  the  original,  but  in  any  matter  of 
bt,  however  slight,  the  original  alone  would  be  the  source 
ippeal.  A«  the  Lutheran  Church  accepts  Luther's  version 
he  Bible,  subject  to  correction  by  the  original,  so  does  she 
5pt  any  translation  of  her  symbols,  however  excellent,  sub- 
;  to  correction  by  the  original. 

lut,  even  if  the  principle  were  7K>t  otherwise  clear,  the  fiicts 
nected  with  the  translation  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
ibolical  Books  would  be  decisive  on  this  point.  The  trans- 
>n  of  the  Smalcald  Articles,  made  in  1541,  by  Generanus,  a 
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young  Danish  student  of  theology,  at  Wittenberg,  and  who 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Luther,  was  confessedly  admirable, 
pithy,  and  Luther-like.     The  translation  which  Selneccer  pre- 
pared,or  selected,  for  the  Book  of  Concord,  1580,  was  an  entirely 
new  0716,  very  inferior  to  the  old,*  and  this,  after  andergoing 
two  sets  of  changes,  is  the  one  now  ordinarily  found  in  the 
Latin  editions  of  the  Symbol.     This  is  one  of  the  translations 
to  which  appeal  is  made,  in  the  face  of  the  original,  and  lai^ 
guage  is  used  which  leaves  the  reader  under  the  impression^ 
that  these  articles  were  translated  under  Luther's  eye,  and  th^ 
translation  approved  by  him. 

The  German  translation  of  the  Apology,  found  in  the  Editi^ 
Princeps  of  the  German  Concordia,  and  in  most  other  editions- 
adds  some  things  which  are  not  in  the  Latin,  and  omit«  som^ 
things  which  are  there.    Which  is  the  authority,  Melanchthon'^ 
Latin,  or  Jonas'  German,  if  a  dispute  arise  as  to  the  meani 
of  the  Apology  ? 

3.  The  Larger  Catechism  was  first  translated  by  Lonice 
faithfully,  and  into  good  Latin.  The  second  translation  wi 
made  by  Opsopseus,  and  this  was  changed  in  various  respects* 
by  Selneccer,  and  thus  changed,  was  introduced  into  the  Boot^ 
of  Concord. 

4.  The  Smaller  Catechism  was  first  rendered  into  Latin  b; 
an   unknown  hand,  then  by  Sauermann.     "This  translatio 
senns  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  Concordien-buch,  bi^  ^ 
with  chavges^'^  says  Kollner. 

The  principle  involved,  which  no  honest  scholar  would  t 
to  weaken,  is  well  stated  by  Walch,  in  these  words: f  "^  * 
by  all  means  proper  to  know  what  was  the  original  languaf^ 
of  each  of  our  Symbolical  Books,  since  it  is  manifest  that  from 
that^  not  from  translations^  we  are  to  judge  of  the  genuine  and 
true  meaning  of  any  book.     What  they  teach  we  ought  to  see, 
not  in  versions,  but  in  the  original  language  itself,  especially 
where  the  matter  or  meaning  seems  involved  in  some  doubt 
Versions  do  not  always  agree  entirely  with  the  writings  as 

* '« DiffuHO    and    feeble/'     F.    Franoke :    L.   S.   Eocl.    Luth.    Pars    Sec  xl 
**  Luther's  ideas  are  often  inundated  in  it/'  —  Hase. 
f  Introd.  in  Lib.,  Symbol,  61. 
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their  authors  composed  them  ;  as  the  facts  themselves  show  is 
the  case  in  our  Symbolical  Books  also." 

The  allusions  of  Lutlier  to  the  outward  mode  are  never 
found  in  his  definition  of  Baptism.     His  allusions  to  immersion 
come,  in  every  case,  long  after  he  has  defined  Baptism.     His 
definition  of  Baptism,  in  the  Smalcald  Articles,  is :  "  Baptism 
18  none  other  thing  than  the  Word  of  God  in   the  water, 
eujoined  by  his  institution."     His  definition  of  Baptism  in  the 
larger  Catechism,  is  thus:  "  Learn  thou,  when  asked.  What 
is  Baptism  ?  to  reply,  It  is  not  mere  water,  but  water  em- 
braced in  God's  word  and  command.     It  is  a  mere  illusion 
of  the  Devil  when  our  New  Spirits  of  the  day  ask.  How 
can  a  handful  of  water  help  the  soul?"     And  then  comes  his 
powerful  vindication  of  this  "  handful  of  water "  in  its  con- 
nection with  the  Word.     In  the  Smaller  Catechism,  to  the 
question,  "  What  is  Baptism  ?  "  the  reply  is :  "  Baptism  is  not 
mere  water,  but  that  water  which  is  comprehended  in  God's 
command,  and  bound  up  with  God's  Word."    Nowhere  does 
any  Symbol  of  our  Church  say  that  Baptism  is  immersion,  or 
even  allude  to  immersion  when  it  speaks  of  that  which  consti- 
tutes Baptism. 

That  the  word  "  begiessen,"  by  which  Luther  indicates  one 
of  the  modes  of  Baptism,  can  only  indicate  pouring  or  sprink- 
ling, and  by  no  possibility  immersion,  every  one  even  moder- 
ately acquainted  with  German  very  well  knows.  The  proper 
meaning  oi  begiessen^  as  given  by  Adelung,  is,  "  Durch  Giessen 
nass  macheVj'^  i.  e.,  to  wet  by  pouring  or  dropping.  Campe's 
definition  is,  ^^  Durch  Darangiessen  einer  FlUssigkeit  nass 
machen^*"  i.  €.,  to  wet  by  the  pouring  on  of  a  fluid.  Frisch 
defines  it:  ^^  Perfundi,  affundendo  madefacere^^  i.  e.,  to  pour 
over,  to  wet  bj'  pouring  upon.  The  Grimms  define  it  by,  ''^Fer- 
jundere^^  to  pour  over.  When  followed  by  "  wie7,"  governing 
a  noun,  the  "  mit "  is  always  to  be  translated  "  with^^  "  mit 
^Va^ser  hegiessen^^ "  to  wet  with  water  by  pouring  it."  When 
followed  by  ^^  avf!^  the  ^^  avf^^  means  ''  upon."  When  Adler, 
Meissner,  and  others  give  "moisten,"  "  bathe,"  "soak,"  and 
similar  words  as  an  equivalent,  it  is  in  such  phrases  as,  "  to 
bathe  or  moisten  {begiessen)  the  hand  with  tears."    You  may 
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use  "  hegiessen  *'  wlien  the  hand  is  bathed  by  the  tears  whick 
pour  or  drop  upon  it ;  but  if  the  hand  were  bathed  by  iramerB- 
ing  it  in  water,  a  German  would  no  more  use  "  beffiessen  "  to 
designate  that  act  than  we  would  use  '*pour."  We  affirra 
what  every  German  scholar  knows,  that  with  any  allusion, 
direct  or  indirect,  to  the  mode  in  which  a  liquid  can  he 
brought  into  contact  with  an  object,  ^  hegiessen  "  never  meaDS, 
and  never  can  mean,  either  in  whole  or  inclusively,  "to 
immerse."  It  is  so  remote  from  it  as  to  be  antithetical  to  it, 
and  is  the  very  word  used  over  against  the  terms  for  immer- 
sion, when  it  is  desirable  distinctly  to  state  that  Baptism  is 
not  to  be  performed  by  immersion. 

But  if  ^^begiessen^*  could  ever  mean  to  immerse,  or  include 
that  idea,  we  flhall  demonstrate  specially  that  it  has  not  that- 
force  in  Luther's  German.     Luther  uses   the   word  gUssen. 
upwards  of  iSfty  times  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  and- 
in variably  in  the  primary  sense  of  pour.    The  word  "  begiessen,^^ 
in  which  the  prefix  "  fee  "  simply  gives  a  transitive  character" 
to  the  "  giessen  "  —  as  we  might  say  ^  bepour,"  —  he  uses  fiv^ 
times.     Twice  he  uses  it  in  the  Old  Testament-,  to  translate 
"  Yah-tzak,"  which,  in  twenty  other  passages  he  translates  by^ 
"  giessen^^'  to  pour.     The  two  passages  in  which  begiessen  vak 

used  are,  Q«n.  xxxv.  14,'' Jacob  poured  {begoss)  oil  thereon," 

hardly,  we  think,  immersed  his  pillar  of  stone  in  oil;  Jotj^ 
xxxviii.   88,   "Who  can  stay  the  bottles   of  heaven,  whec*- 
the  dust  groweth  (Marg.  Hebr.  is  poured,  begossen)  into  hard  — 
ness,''  —  hardly  meaning  that  the  compacting  of  the  mire  » 
made  by   immersing  the  ground    into   the   showers.    Three 
times   Luther   uses   '^  l>rgie8sen  ^^    in   the  New   Testament,  I 
Cor.   iii.    6,   7,    8,    "  Apollos   watered :    he    that    watereth 
{hegossen^  begetisst)^^  —  referring  to  the  sprinkling,  or  ponring 
of  water  on   plants.     So  Luther  also   says:    "Hatred  and 
wrath    are    poured  over     me    {tieber  mich  begosscn)^'^   Jena 
Ed.  V.  55. 

We  have  shown  that  the  general  usage  of  the  language  does 
not  allow  of  the  interpretation  in  question.  We  have  shown 
that,  if  it  did,  Luther'«  Qerraau  does  not.  We  shall  now 
show  that  if  both  allowed  it  anywhere,  it  is  most  eepeciallj 
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not  allowable  in  the  Catechism,  nor  in  Luther's  use  of  it  any- 
where, with  reference  to  Baptism. 

Now  for  ^^ giessen^^  and  ^^hegiessen^^^  in  their  reference  to  Bap- 
tism by  Luther,  in  the  Catechism  and  elsewhere,  can  they 
include  not  ezdwde  immersion  ?    Let  us  try  this. 

1.  Larger  Catechism:  Doss  du  tassest  das  Wasser  {iberdi:h 
giessen  {quod  te  aqua  perfundi  sinis).  Wo  affirm  that  these  words 
have,  to  any  one  who  knows  anything  of  German,  but  one  pos- 
sible meaning,  and  that,  like  the  verbal  English  translation  of 
the  words  "  thkt  thou  lettest  the  water  pour  over  thee,"  the 
German  cannot  mean  ^*  thou  lettest  thyself  be  dipped  into  the 
water." 

2.  What  mode  of  Baptism  Luther  had  in  his  mind  is  clear, 

furthermore,  from  the  words  in  immediate  connection  with 

those  we  have  quoted,  for  he  says :  "  This  (the  work  of  the 

heart)  the  bent  hand  (Faust*)  cannot  do,  nor  the  body,"  the 

connection  showing  the  thought  to  be  this :  neither  the  bent 

liand  of  the  administrator  of  Baptism, — bent  to  gather  up  and 

pour  the  water,  — nor  the  body  of  the  recipient,  can  take  the 

place  of  faith,  in  securing  the  blessings  of  Baptism. 

8.  This  is  rendered  clear  again,  from  the  words,  **  Was 
^ollt  ein  hand  poll  Wassers  der  Seden  helfen  f "  What  can  a 
handful  of  water  help  the  soul  ?  This  shows  that  the  "  hand- 
:ful  of  water  "  was  connected  with  a  received  mode  at  that 
time  in  the  Lutheran  Churches. 

If  the  sense  of  begiessen^  as  applied  to  Baptism,  were  obscure, 
{as  it  is  not  —  no  word  more  clearly  excludes  immersion)  this 
passage  would  settle  it. 

4.  Bat  there  is  abundance  more  of  evidence  on  this  point. 
In  Luther's  own  Ritual  for  Baptism,  the  officiating  minister 
"pours  the  water,"  {geusst  Wasser auf)  and  says:  "  JeA  taufe 
dich:' 

5.  In  the  Article  of  Torgau,  the  fanatics,  who  in  the  Cate- 
chism are  characterized  as  asking,  ^'  What  can  the  handful  of 
water  do,''  are  represented  as  calling  Baptism  *^  miserable 
water,  or  pouring  "  {begiessen). 

*  As  in  ImIaIi  zl.  12,  *'  Wer  mittet  die  Watter  mit  der  Fatut.^*  Eng.  Ver.:  «*l^ho 
btih  nteatlired  ike  water  in  the  hdlhw  ofkkhmdf  " 
U 
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6-  In  the  letter  of  July  9th,  1530 :   "  That  standing,  B^^ 
should  have  the  water  poured  upon  her  [perfunderetur)^  or  ft^^ 
ting,  her  head  should  be  immersed  {immergeretur)^'^  surely  n^ 
both  the  same. 

7.  Ill  the  Wittenberg  Liturgy  of  1542,  those  are  spoken  o^ 
who  do  ''  not  dip  (tauchen)  the  infants  in  water,  nor  {noch)  poa.  t 
it  upon  them  {begiesseny^ 

But  Luther  says  the  body  is  baptized ;  therefore,  of  necessity^ , 
it  is  urged,  by  immersion.  When  St.  Paul  describes  Baptisi:^^ 
in  the  words  "  having  our  bodies  washed  with  pure  wat^r,  "^^ 
he  can  hardly  be  said  to  prove  himself  an  immersionisfc^ 
Luther's  words  are:  "These  two  things  are  done  in  Baptisnm  ^ 
that  the  body,  which  is  able  to  receive  nothing  besides  th 
water,  is  wet  by  pouring,  and,  in  addition,  the  Word  is  spokem- 
that  the  soul  may  embrace  it."  Body  and  soul  are  two  thiui 
in  Luther's  mind,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  see  that  the  body 
receive  what  is  poured  on  the  head. 

But  if  the  criticism  of  the  word  "  body  "  stood,  it  would  dc      ) 
no  good,  for  water  can  be  applied  to  the  entire  body  by  poui 
ing  (or  even  by  sprinkling),  as  was  largely,  though  not  uni- 
versally, the  usage  in  our  Church.     The  water  was  poured 
copiously  in  some  cases  as  to  wet  the  entire  body  of  the  infant—  - 

Luther,  in  speaking  of  the  permanence  of  the  Baptisma-  J 
Covenant,  and  of  the  power  of  returning,  by  repentance,  to  it^^ 
blessings,  even  after  we  fall  into  sin,  says:  *'^Aber  mil  Wassew^ 
ob  man  sich  gleich  handertmal  Idsset  ins  Wasser  senken^  ist  docK 
nicht  mchr  denn  Eine  Tavfe^  This  has  been  thus  translated 
and  annotated :  "  'But  no  one  dares  to  begiessen  us  with  water 
again  ;  for  if  one  should  be  sunk  in  water  (ins  loasser  senken)^ 
hundred  times,  it  is  no  more  than  one  Baptism.'  Here  senkcn 
is  used  along  with  begiessen^  and  to  explain  it." 

But  neither  the  translation,  nor  interpretation,  is  accurate. 
^^Darf'^  does  not  mean  "dares,"  but  means  "needs,"  as  tlie 
Latin  has  it,  "non   est  vecesse.^'    The  "06  gleich^'  has  been 
dropped,  those  important  words  which  the  Latin  properly  ren* 
ders  "^^c<ff,"  "  for  even  though  one  should  be  sunk."     "  Senken^^ 
is  not  used  to  explain  begiessen.    Luther  does  not  mean  that  to 
^^  pour  upon  with  water  "  is  equivalent  to  being  "  sunk  in  water 
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t  hundred  times."  The  point  is  this:  After  the  one  Baptism, 
he  repentant  sinner  needs  not  that  water  should  be  poured 
ipon  him  again.  No  re-pouring  can  make  a  re-baptism.  Xay, 
if  he  were  not  merely  poured  upon,  but  sunk  into  the  water, 
not  once^  bat  a  hundred  times,  still,  in  spite  of  the  quantity  of 
the  water,  and  the  manifold  repetition  of  the  rite,  there  would 
be  but  one  Baptism.  There  is  an  antithesis,  not  a  parallel, 
between  "  pour  "  and  "  sink,"  and  between  "  once  "  and  a 
''hundred  times."* 

Luther's  translation  of  the  words  connected  with  Baptism^ 
proves  that  he  was  no  immersionist.  Luther-.  trau»- 

1.  Immersionists  say  that  Baptisma  should  al'  i««'on  "f  the 
ways  be  translated  immersion.    Luther,  throughout 

hie  translation  of  the  Bible,  never  translates  it  immersion  {unter- 
•avchung)^  or  dipping  {eintauchung)^  or  plunging  {versenkung), 
y\xt  always  and  exclusively,  Baptism  {Taufe). 

2.  Immersionists  translate  Baptismos  immersion.  Luther 
ranslates  it  either  Baptism  or  washing.  Mark  vii.  4  —  Bap- 
ist  Version:  /mm^mon  of  cups,  etc.  Luther:  ^cashing.  Do. 
•  — Baptist  Version:  immersions ;  Luther:  washing. 

S.  a.  Immersionists  say  that  Baptizo  should  always  be  trans- 
acted to  immerse.  Lather  never  translates  it  by  immerse,  nor 
^^y  of  its  equivalents,  but  with  the  exceptions  we  shall  men- 
^on  in  a  moment,  hyTaufen^  to  baptize. 

^.  Immersionists  say,  moreover,  that  en  following  baptizo^ 
'*^<^iild  be  translated  in^ "  I  immerse  you  in  water ;  "  "  he  shall 
^nierse  you  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  etc.  Luther  translates  as 
*oe8  our  English  version :  "  I  baptize  you  with  (mit)  water ;  " 

'^e  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost,"  etc. 

^-  Luther  translates  1  Cor.  xv.  29,  "  What  shall  they  do 
^*^ich  are  baptized  above  the  dead,"  and  explains  it  f  of  admin- 
^tepj^g  Baptism  "  at  the  graves  of  the  dead^''  in  token  of  faith 
^^  ^he  resurrection.  The  words  of  Luther  are :  "  They  are  baj)- 
^^^  at  the  graves  of  the  dead,  in  token  that  the  dead  who 
^^y  buried  there,  and  over  whom  they  were   baptized,  would 

^^  again.     As  we  also  might  administer  Baptism  publicly 

^^  the  common  church-yard,  or  burial  place.":):    Immersionists 

«497.  78.  f  Leipi.  Ed.  X.  884.  %  Auslegung,  Anno  1584. 
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generally  prefer  to  consider  the  Baptism  here  q»  metaphorical^ 
and  immerse  the  live  saints  in  sorrows. 

4.  Immersionists  say  that  the  radical  idea  of  Baptizo^  in  it« 
New  Testament  use,  is  not  that  of  washing.     Luther  repeatedly 
translates  it  to  wash.     We  will  present  some  of  these  transla- 
tions in   contrast.     Translation   on   Immersionist  principles: 
Judith  xii.  8,  "  Judith  went  out  and  immersed  herself  at  a 
spring  near  the  camp ; "  Luther :  "  and  washed  herself  in  the 
water."     Ecclesiastieus  xxxiv.  25  —  Immersionist:  "He  that 
immerses  himself  after  touching  a  dead  body ; "  Luther:  "  That 
washeth  himself."    Mark  vii.  5  —  Immersionist :  **(The  Phari- 
sees and  all  the  Jews,)  when  they  come  from  the  market,  unless 
they   immerse  themselves,  eat   not;"  Luther:   **tiw«A  them.- 
selves."    Luke  xi.    88  —  Immersionist:   "That  he  had  not 
immersed  himself '/*  Luther:  " tm^Aerf  himself." 

5.  The  Baptist  version  renders  BaptisteSy  Immerser ;  Luther*" 
always  TUuffer^  Baptist 

6.  Immersionists  say  that  Bapto  always  properly  means, 
dip.  Luther  translates  Rev.  xix.  13 :  "  He  was  clothed  wi 
a  vesture  sprinkled  with  blood." 

These  proofs  are  enough  to  demonstrate  that,  judged  as  £■ 
translator,  Luther  loas  no  immersionist. 

But  it  has  been  urged  that  Luther  has  used  tauftc^  where 
our  translators  have  "  dipped,"  2  Kings  v.  14.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  this  verse  alone  is  enough  to  dispose  of  the  false 
theory.  Our  translators  have  "dipped,"  it  is  true;  but  as 
Luther  did  not  translate  from  our  authorized  version,  that 
proves  nothing.  That  same  authorized  version  has  " dipped"* 
in  liev.  xix.  18,  where  Luther  has  "  besprenget^^  "  sprinkled." 
The  fact  is,  that  if  the  ravages  in  the  German,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  determined  to  make  Luther  a  Baptist,  or  an 
Anabaptist,  against  his  will,  are  not  arrested,  they  will  not 
leave  a  word  in  that  language,  once  deemed  somewhat  copious, 
which  will  express  any  mode  of  reaching  the  human  body  by 
water,  except  by  dipping ;  "  begiessen  "  and  "  taufen  "  are  dis- 
posed of,  and  "  besprengen  "  can  be  wiped  out  exactly  a»  "  ten* 
fen  "  has  l>een.  The  question,  however,  is  worth  a  moment's 
attention,  Why  Luther  used  the  word  "  tot(^^,"  in  2  £ingB  v. 
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14  ?  The  word  "  ta-bhal "  is  used  sixteen  times,  but  Lather 
never  translated  it  "  tavfen^^  except  iu  this  place.  It  is  also 
noticeable  that  in  this  place  alone  does  the  Septiiagint  translate 
**  torihal  **  by  "  baptizoJ*^  The  Vulgate  considers  it  as  equiva- 
lent in  meaning  to  "  ra-hhatz  "  of  the  preceding  verses,  and 
translates  it  ^^lavit^^'  washel.  The  Targum  considers  the  two 
words  as  equivalent.  So  does  the  Syriac,  and  so  the  Arabic. 
Pagninue'  version  gives  to  both  the  same  meaning,  but  marks 
the  distinction  between  their  form  by  translating  "  ra-hhaiz^*' 
"tew,"  and  ^ ta-bhal^"  ^^'abluo,^^  In  his  Thesaurus,  he  gives 
as  a  definition  of  " ta-bhal"  " lavare^  bajytizair^"  and  translates 
it  in  2  Kings  v.  14,  ^^lavit  se^"  washed  himself.  Origen,  and 
many  of  the  Fathers,  had  found  in  the  washing  of  Naaman  a 
foreshadowing  of  Baptism.  De  Lyra,  Luther's  great  favoiite 
as  an  expositor,  expressly  calls  this  washing  (2  Kings  v.  14)  a 
receiving  of  Baptism.  Luther  saw  in  it  the  great  idea  of  Bap- 
tism —  the  union  of  water  with  the  Word,  as  he  expressly  tells 
us,  in  commenting  on  the  passage,  in  his  exposition  of  the  cxxii. 
Psalm.*  The  word  ^Uaufie^**  therefore,  is  to  be  translated  here, 
as  everywhere  else  in  Luther's  Bible,  not  by  immerse,  but  by 
"baptize."  Naaman  baptized  himself,  not  dipjjed  himself  iu 
Jordan,  is  Luther's  meaning.  The  Hebrew,  ta-bha/^  Luther 
translates  fourteen  times,  by  tauchen^  to  dip,  in  accordance 
with  its  accepted  etymology.  But  he  also  translates  what  he 
regarded  as  its  participle,  by  color  or  dye,  Ezek.  xxiii.  15. 
According  to  the  mode  of  reasoning,  whose  fallacy  we  are 
exposing,  wherever  Luther  uses  "  tavfen^'^  we  may  translate  it 
''  to  dye ; "  for  the  etymological  force  of  a  word,  according  to 
this,  is  invariable,  and  all  true  translations  of  it  must  have  the 
same  meaning. 

Bapto  Luther  translates  by  '*  tauchen  and  eiiitauchen^"  to  dip, 
dip  in  ;  but  he  also  translates  by  ^^  besprcuijen  "  (Rev.  xix.  18  , 
to  sprinkle:  but,  according  to  this  mode  of  reasoning,  tawhen 
and  taufen  both  being  equivalents,  tavfen  is  sprinkling,  and  Ba|> 
tism  is  sprinkling,  and  dipping  is  sprinkling.  By  the  way  in 
which  it  is  proved  that  Taufe  is  immersion,  may  be  prove<l  that 
both  Taufe  and  immersion  are  sprinkling.    Baptize  Luther  never 

*  Lei  pi  Edit.  V.  461. 
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translated  by  tauchen^  nor  by  any  word  which  would  be  under- 
stood  by  the  readers  of  his  version  to  mean  immersion.  What- 
ever may  be  the  etymology  of  Tavfe^  its  actual  use  in  the  German 
language  did  not  make  it  equivalent  to  immersion.  Sprinkling 
Bcsprengen)  or  pouring  [Begiessen)  were  called  Taufe.  If 
Luther  believed  that  the  actual  (not  the  primary  or  etymo- 
logical) force  of  the  word  made  immersion  necessary,  he  was 
bound  before  God  and  the  Church  to  use  an  unambiguous 
term.  It  is  not  true  that  "  tauchen  "  or  "  eintauchen  "  had, 
either  then  or  now,  that  very  trifling  and  vulgar  sense  which, 
it  is  alleged,  unfitted  them  over  against  "  taufen^^  to  be  used 
to  designate  immersion.  Luther  uses  them  in  his  Bible,  and, 
when  in  his  Liturgies  he  means  to  designate  immersion,  these 
words  are  the  very  words  he  employs. 

Luther  used  the  ancient  word  Taufen^  because,  in  the  fixed 
usage  of  the  German,  Taufen  meant  to  baptize.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  etymology  of  it,  we  find  its  ecclesiastical 
use  fixed  before  the  ninth  century.  Otfried  so  uses  it,  A.  D. 
868.  Eberhard  and  Maass,  in  their  great  Syuonymik  of  the 
German,  say :  ''  After  Taufen  was  limited  to  this  ecclesiastical 
signification,  it  was  no  longer  used  for  Taucheriy  and  can  still 
less  be  used  for  it  now  that  Taufen  (Baptism)  is  no  longer  per- 
formed by  Eintauchen  (immersion)." 

The  prepositions  which  Luther  used  in  connection  with 
"  taufen^'  show  that  he  did  not  consider  it  in  its  actual  use  as  a 
synonym  of  immerse :  to  baptize  with  water  (r/u7),  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  {mit).  John  baptized  with  water  {mit) ;  baptized 
under  Moses  (unter)  with  the  cloud  (mit).  It  is  not  English  to 
talk  of  immersing  with  water ;  nor  would  it  be  German  to  fol- 
low ^''tauchen  "  or  "  eintauchen  "  by  "  mit;  "  nor  any  more  so  to 
use  "  mit  "  after  "  taufen,'^  if  taufen  meant  to  immerse. 

Furthermore,  Luther  has  twice,  1  Cor.  xv.  29,  "  To  baptize 
over  the  dead  (//6^r),"  which  he  explains  to  refer  to  the  baptism 
of  adults  over  the  graves  of  the  martyrs. 

But  Luther  has  not  left  us  to  conjecture  what  he  considered 
the  proper  German  equivalent  for  baptizo  and  baptismos^  in 
their  actual  use  —  how  much  their  actual  use  settled  as  to  the 
mode  of  Baptism.     Five  times  only  he  departs  from  the  rende^ 
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ing  by   Taufe^  or  Ta\(fen^  but  not  once  to  use  ^Uaiichen,^'  but 
invariably  to  use  Wascherij  to  wash. 

Judith  xii.  8:  Und  misch  sich  im  Wasser^  washed  herself; 
(Gr. :  Ebaptizeto  ;  Vulg. :  Baptizat  se). 

Sir.  xxxiv.  30  (25) :  Wer  sich  loascht^  he  who  washes  himself; 
(Gr. :  Baptizomenos ;  Vulg.:  Baptizatur)^  what  avails  him  this 
washing?  sein  Waschenf  (Gr.:  Loutron), 

Markvii.  24:  Ungewaschen  (aniptois)  Ha.nden  —  sie  waschen 
{nipsoptai)j  sie  waschen  sich  {baptizontai)^  Tische  zu  waschen  {bap- 
tismous) ;  vii.  8 :  Zu  wascfien  {baptismous). 

Luke  xi.  38;  Dass  ei*  sich  nicht  vordem  Essen  getoaschen  hatte 
(ebaptiste). 

He  translates  baptizo  as  he  translates  nipto  and  louo. 

Here  is  the  demonstration,  that  while  Luther  believed,  in 
common  with  many  philologists,  that  the  etymological  force 
(Laut)  of  baptismos  and  baptisma  is  "immersion,"  its  actual 
force  in  Biblical  use  is  "  washing,*'  without  reference  to  mode. 
Luther  treats  it  as  having  the  same  generic  force  with  louo^ 
ply  no  J  and  nipto^  all  of  which  he  translates  by  the  same  word, 
loascheny  jxisi  as  our  authorized  version  translates  every  one  of 
them,  baptizo  included,  by  wash.  With  the  etymology  of  the 
Greek  goes  also  the  etymology  of  the  German.  The  primitive 
mode  of  washing,  in  nations  of  warm  or  temperate  countries, 
is  usually  by  immersion.  Hence  the  words  in  many  languages 
for  the  two  ideas  of  dipping  and  washing  come  to  be  synonyms 
—  and  as  the  word  washing  ceases  to  designate  mode,  and  is 
equally  applieil,  whether  the  water  be  poured,  sprinkled,  or 
is  plunged  in,  so  does  the  word  which,  etymologically,  meant 
to  dip.  It  follows  the  mutation  of  its  practical  equivalent, 
and  comes  to  mean  washing,  without  reference  to  mode.  So 
our  word,  bathe,  possibly  implies,  primarily^  to  immerse.  But 
we  now  bathe  by  "  plunge,"  ''  douch,"  or  "  shower-bath,"  and 
we  know  that  the  wider  use  of  the  word  "  bathe  "  is  very  old 
in  English,  as,  for  example,  Chaucer*  says : 

**Hi8  heart -blood  hath  bnthed  all  his  hair." 

If  the  baptismal  commission  had  been  given  in  English,  and 

^Knightes  Tale,  v.  2,009. 
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the  word  used  bad  been  Bathe,  the  person  who  admitted  t\^  ^ 
the  word  "  bathe  "  covered  all  modee  of  applying  water,  b  "• 
who,  in  a  case  confessedly  a  matter  of  freedom,  would  pref^ 
immersion  as  the  mode,  because  it  corresponds  with  what  Lia 
believes  to  be  the  etymjology  of  bathe,  as  well  as  with  its  actut:^ 
use,  would  do  what  Luther  did  in  a  cognate  case,  in  1519>  c^. 
which  we  are  about  to  speak ;  but  the  inference  that  eith^ 
regarded  the  word  in  question  as  ineaning  to  immerse,  or  as 
synonym  of  it,  would  be  most  unwarranted. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  Luther  was  a^ 
Luther,   etj.  inimcrsiouist,  by  citing  his  views  of  the  etymologer 
inoio}:i.«  ux  tii<»  both  of  thc  Grcck  and  German  words  involved. 
The  citation  relied  on  for  this  purpose,  is  from  the 
sermon :    Vom  Sacrament  tier    Taufe^*  which   has   been  thus 
given :  "  Die  tavfe  (baptism)  is  called  in-  Greek,  baptismos;  id 
Latin,  immersion,  that  is,  when  anytiiing  is  wholly  dippd 
{ffanz  ins  wasser  taw^ht)  in  water  which  covers  it."     Further, 
"  according  to  the  import  of  the  word  Taiif^  the  child,  or  anj 
one  who  is  baptized  {getavft  mird)^  is  wholly  sunk  and  immersed 
{sonk  und  tavfi)  in  water  and  taken  out  again ;  since,  without 
doubt,  in  the  German  language,  the  word  jTaw/ is  derived  from 
the  word  Tief^  because  what  is  baptized  [tanfet)  is  sunk  deep  in 
water.     This,  also,  the  import  of  7<zi// demands." 

This  translation  is  not  characterized  by  accuracy.  For 
example,  it  renders  both  "  Laut "  and  "  Bedeutung^''  by  the 
one  word  import^  when  Luther  expressly  distinguishes  between 
"  Laut "  and  "  Bcdeiitvng  ;  "  the  former  referring  to  the  eiipno- 
logical  or  primary  literal  force  of  a  word,  and  the  latter  to  the 
moral  significance  of  a  rite. 

Further,  it  mutilates  and  mistranslates  the  words,  which, 
literally  rendered,  are :  "  Yet  it  should  then  be,  and  would  bb 
RiGiit  [und  xriir  reeht)  that  one  sink  and  baptize  entirely  in  the 
water,  and  draw  out  again,  the  child,  etc."  How  different  the 
air  of  Luther's  German  from  that  of  the  inaccurate  English. 

There  is  another  yet  more  significant  fact.  It  omits,  out  of 
the  very  heart  of  the  quotation,  certain  words,  which  must 
have  shown  that  the  idea  that  "  begiessen  "  includes  iramersioD 

*  Leipfig  Edition,  xxiL  189. 
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IB  entirely  false.  The  two  sentences  which  are  quoted  are  con 
nected  by  these  words,  which  are  not  quoted  :  ^^  And  althoagb 
in  many  places  it  is  no  longer  the  custom  to  plunge  and  dip 
^Hossen  und  tanchen)  the  children  in  the  font  {die  Tauf)^  but 
they  are  poured  upon  {hegeusst)  with  the  hand,  out  of  the  font 
{aus  der  Tau/y^  Here,  over  against  immersion,  as  the  very 
word  to  mark  the  opposite  mode,  is  used  that  ''^  begiessen^^^ 
which,  it  is  pretended,  refers  to  immersion.  It  seems  to  us 
inconceivable  that  any  one  could  read  the  passage  in  the  origi- 
nal, without  having  the  falsity  of  the  former  position  staring 
him  in  the  face. 

On  the  whole  passage  we  remark : 

First.  That  the  sermon  was  published  in  1519,  among  the 
earliest  of  Luther's  writings,  ten  years  l)efore  the  Catechism, 
and  when  he  had  not  yet  made  the  originals  of  Scripture  the 
subject  of  his  most  careful  study,  and  when  his  views  were 
Btill  largely  influenced  by  the  Fathers  and  Romish  theology. 
It  was  published  five  years  before  he  began  bis  translation  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  more  than  twenty  before  he  gave  his 
Bible  its  final  revision.  This  raises  the  query  whether  his 
views,  after  the  thorough  study  of  the  Bible,  connected  with 
his  translating  it,  remained  unchanged.  We  have  given,  and 
can  give  again,  ample  proof  that  if  Luther's  meaning  in  1519 
implies  the  necessity  of  immersion,  his  opinion  had  undergone 
a  total  change  before  1529,  when  the  Larger  Catechism,  whose 
Vrords  are  in  question,  was  published. 

Secondly.  The  passage  is  not  pertinent  to  the  proof  of  that 
for  which  it  is  urged.     Luther  designs  to  give  what  he  sup- 
j)08es  to  be  the  etymological  force  of  Baptismos  and  Taufe  —  not 
tx>  show  their  force  in  actual  use.    That  Luther  afiirnis,  not 
that  Baptismos  and  Taufe  in  actual  use  mean  '' immersion,' 
l)ut  only  etymologically,  is  clear.     1.   From  the  whole  vein 
^f  argument.     As  an  argument  concerning  the  etymology  of 
the  words,  it  is  pertinent ;  as  an  argument  on  the  actual  use 
of  either,  it  would  \ye  in  the  highest  degree  absurd.     2.  From 
his  limitation  by  the  word  ^^  Lau(^^^  \vhich  means  "Etymo- 
logy," as  Luther  himself  translates  it  in  the  Latin,  "  Etymol- 
ogicu'*    3.  By  the  fact   that  twice,  in   these  very  sentences. 
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Luther  uses  Taufe  not  in  the  sense  either  of  immersion  or  o 
Baptism,  but  of  ^^font."    4.  That  in  his  translation  of  th^ 
Scriptures  he  uses  "  Taufe  "  for  "  Baptism,"  without  limita. — 
tion   to  mode.     5.  That  in  his  translation  of  the   Romishx 
Ritual,  and  wherever  else  he  wishes  to  indicate  the  idea  of* 
immersion,  he  never   uses  taufe  or  taufen^  always  tauchen  o»* 
untertauchung.     6.  That  in  the  only  Baptismal  Service  prof^— 
erly  Luther's  own,  he  directs  the  water  to  be  poured,  with  th^ 
words,  leh  taufe.     7.  That  he  repeatedly  recognizes  the  validit3r 
of  Taufe  by  pouring,  which  would  be  ridiculous,  if  Taufe  irx 
actual  use  meant  immersion. 

Third.  The  Latin  of  Luther's  Sermon  on  Baptism,  in  th^ 
Jena  Edition,  an  edition  which   excludes  everything  of  his 
which  was  not  officially  approved,  makes  very  plain  the  drift; 
of  the  words  quoted.    It  says :  "  The  noun,  Baptism,  is  Greek, 
andean  be  rendered  {potest  verti)  in  Latin,  Jf<?mo," — "That; 
[i.  €.,  the  immersion  and  drawing  out)  the  etymology  of  tho 
word  {Etymdogia  nominis — Laut  des  Wortleins)  seems  to  de— 
mand   {postulare  videtury^     From   Luther's  opinion   on  th^ 
etymology  of  the  words  Baptism  and  Taufe,  the  inference  ijs 
false  that  he  held  that  Baptism,  in  the  actual  use  of  the  worcL  , 
meant  immersion,  and  that  the  German  word  Taufe,  in  actua 
USE,  had  the  same  meaning.     To  state  the  proposition  is  t 
show  its  fallacy  to  any  one  familiar  with  the  first  principles  o 
language. 

1.  That  the  etymological  force  and  actual  use  of  words  a 
often  entirely  different  every  scholar  knows.     Carnival  is,  eif^ 
mologically,  a  farewell  to   meat.     Sycophant,  etymologicalljr^ 
and  properly,  means  a  fig-shower;  miscreant  is  a  misbeliever r 
tinsel  means  "  sparkling,"  (Thetis,  with  the  "  tinsel-slippered 
feet,"  Milton);  carriage  (Acts  xxi.  15)  means  things  carried; 
kindly,  in  the  Litany,  according  to  kind;  painful,  involving 
the  taking  of  pains  ;  treacle,  something  made  from  wild  beasts. 
The  German  s<Mecht^  bad,  originally  meant  good  ;  selig^  blessed, 
is  the  original  of  our  English  w^ord  silly ;  the  word  courteous 
has  its  root  in  a  word  which  meant  a  cow-pen. 

2.  The  very  essence  of  the  philological  argument  against  the 
necessity  of  immersion,  turns  upon  this  fact.     If  to  admit  that 
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BcLj^io  and  Baptize  may,  etymologically,  mean  to  dip  in,  is  to 
admit  that,  in  their  aotual  use,  they  mean  exeluBively  to  dip 
1^9  then  the  argument  against  the  Baptists,  on  the  part  of 
many,  is  over. 

3.  The  English  words  Baptism  and  baptize  are  simply  Greek 
words  in  an  English  shape.  As  this  argument  puts  it,  they 
also  mean,  throughout  our  authorized  version  and  our  whole 
visage,  exclusively  immersion,  or  to  immerse.  So  the  Baptists 
contend  as  to  their  etymological  and  native  force ;  but  as  they 
concede  that  such  is  not  the  actual  use  of  them  in  English, 
even  they,  when  they  translate  anew,  give  us  "  immersion  " 
aad  "  immerse." 

4r.  If  the  interpretation  of  Luther,  we  are  contesting,  stands, 
Luther  was  an  immersionist,  did  teach  that  immersion  is  the 
synonym  of  Baptism  and  is  necessary,  did  hold  the  "Baptist 
doctrine  of  immersion ; "  but  it  is  admitted  that  Luther  did 
iione  of  these,  therefore  this  interpretation  cannot  stand.  The 
alignment  makes  Luther  to  be  theoretically  an  immersionist, 
^^cl  only  saved  by  hypocrisy,  or  glaring  inconsistency,  from 
f^iiig  an  Anabaptist  in  practice.  The  Martin  Luther  which 
^^iB  new  philology  has  given  us  is  a  disguised  Anabaptist, 
-^t^e  positions  are  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  the  argu- 
^^xits  for  them  self-confuting. 

"V\^hat  is  the  real  meaning  of  Luther's  words  ?     It  is  that  in 

^^    etyraological  and  primai^y  force  {Laut\  the  German  term 

*  ^  i(/e,  like  the  Greek  baptisinos^  the  Latin  mersio^  means  immer- 

^^Oii,  but  he  does  not  say,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 

^^  did  not  believe,  that  in  actual  usb,  either  Taufe  or  baptis- 

*^a  means  exclusively  immersion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  means 

^'  Washing"  without  reference  to  mode.    We  believe  that  many 

scholars  of  anti-Baptist ic  schools  will  concede  that  Luther  was 

right  in  his  positioTi  as  to  etymology,  as  all  intelligent  Baptists 

will,  and  do,  concede  that  the  etymological  and  primary  force 

of  any  word,  may  be  entirely  different  from  that  it  has  in 

actual  use. 

2.  Luther,  in  1519,  drew  the  inference  that  it  would  be 
right  and  desirable  that  the  mode  of  washing  should  conform 
to  the  etymological  and  primary  force,  as  well  as  to  the  actual 
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use  of  the  word.  That  it  would  be  right,  if  the  Church  pre- 
ferred so  to  do,  is,  we  think,  undisputable ;  that  it  is  desirable, 
is,  we  think,  very  doubtful,  and  we  can  prove  that  such  was 
Luther's  attitude  to  the  mode  when  the  Catechisms  were  writ- 
ten. That  immersion  is  necessary,  Luther  denied  in  express 
terms,  iu  his  book  on  the  Babylonish  Captivity  of  the  same 
period  (lol9). 

S,  Luther,  in  1519,  under  the  influence  of  the  Romish  Lit- 
urgy, and  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  believed  that  the 
symbolical  signiticance  of  Baptism,  as  pointing  to  the  drown- 
ing and  death  of  sin,  though  essentially  unaftected  by  the 
mode,  is  yet  brought  out  more  clearly  in  immersion,  and  at 
that  era  so  far  preferred  it  In  his  later  Biblical  Era,  to  which 
his  Catechism  belongs,  there  is  ample  evidence  that  this  prefer- 
ence was  no  longer  cherished. 

This,  then,  is  in  brief  the  sta^te  of  the  case.  The  point  of 
Luther's  whole  argument,  in  1519,  is,  that  inasmuch  as  immer- 
sion corresponds  with  the  etymdogy  of  Baptism,  as  well  as  with 
its  actual  general  use,  which  embraces  every  kind  of  washing, 
and  as  a  certain  signification  common  to  all  modes,  is  most 
clearly  brought  out  in  immersion,  it  would  be  right,  and  so  far 
desirable,  that  ihiot  mode,  though  not  necessary,  but  a  matter 
of  Christian  freedom,  should  be  adopted.  Then,  as  always,  he 
placed  the  mode  of  Baptism  among  the  things  indifferent,  and 
would  have  considered  it  heresy  to  make  the  mode  an  article 
of  faith.  In  the  Church  of  Rome,  some  of  the  older  rituals 
positively  prescribe  immersion  ;  and  in  the  ritual  now  set  forth 
in  that  Church,  by  authority,  there  is  a  direction  that,  **  Where 
the  custom  exists  of  baptizing  by  immersion,  the  priest  shall 
immerse  the  child  thrice."  Luther,  in  his  Sermon  in  1519, 
expresses  his  preference  for  immersion,  not  on  the  ground  of 
any  superior  efficacy,  but  because  of  its  etymology,  antiquity, 
and  significance  as  a  sign:  and  when  he  alludes  to  the  fact 
that  the  children,  in  many  places,  were  not  so  baptized,  he 
does  not  express  the  least  doubt  of  the  validity  of  their 
Baptism. 

In  his  book  on  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  which  appeared 
in  1520,  declaring  his  preference  again  for  the  same  mode,  he 
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expressly  adds:  **  ITot  that  I  thiitk  it  (immersion)  kecessart."* 
But  this  claim  of  necessity,  and  this  only,  is  the  very  heart  of 
the  Baptist  doctrine.  The  strongest  expressions  in  favor  of 
immersion  occur  in  Luther's  earliest  works,  and  his  matnrer 
preference,  as  expressed  in  later  works,  seem  to  have  been  no 
less  decided  for  pouring  as  an  appropriate  mode.  Thus  in  his 
Commentary  on  Genesis^  one  of  his  latest  and  ripest  works, 
he  says :  "  The  water  which  is  poured  (quae  funditur)  in  Bap- 
tism is  not  the  water  given  by  Gk)d  as  the  Creator,  but  given 
by  God  the  Saviour,  "f 

We  will  now  look  at  the  testimony  ftimished  on  the  point  in 
question  by  the  Liturgies  of  Luther  and  the  Lutheran  Church. 

1.  The   TaufbUchlein  of  Luther,  1528,  is  not  a  Lutheran 
Ritual,  but    avowedly   only  a    translation   of   a 
Komish  service.     He  declares,  in  the  Preface  to  it,  or  LmherMid  or 
that  there  was  much  in  it  which  he  would  have  !I"  ''"**>«'*" 

Cbnrcb. 

desired  to  remove,  but  which  he  allowed  to  remain 
on  account  of  the  consciences  of  the  weak,  who  might  have 
imagined  that  he  wished  to  introduce  a  new  Baptism,  and 
might  regard  their  own  Baptism  as  insuflSicieut.  That  in  this 
Ritual,  therefore,  the  direction  given  to  dip  the  child  {tanchen) 
only  proves  that  the  particular  Romish  Ritual  followed  by 
Luther  had  that  Rubric. 

•2.  But  after  this  Translation,  later  in  this  same  year,  1523, 
Luther  issued  his  own  directions  for  Baptism :  Wie  man  reckt 
xnul  verstandlich  einen  Menschen  zum  Christenglauben  taufen 
soU.X  This  document,  in  the  older  editions  of  Luther's  works, 
lias  been  erroneously  placed  under  1521.  The  Erlangen  edi- 
tion, the  latest  and  most  critical  ever  issued,  gives  it  its  true 
place,  under  1528.  In  this  direction,  how  amHTLY  {rechf)  and 
intelligently  {veretdndlich)  to  baptize,  Luther  says:  "The 
person  baptizing  pours  the  watee  (geiisst  wasser  auff)^  and 
says.  Ego  Baptizo  te^^  that  is,  in  German,  Ivh  tavf  dich  (I  bap- 
tize thee).     Pouring,  and  pouring  alone,  is  described  as  Bap- 

*  De  Captir.  Babylon.  Eocles.    Jena  Edit.,  II.  273.     **  Non  quod  neeesearium 
mrbitrer." 
fOn  eh.  xx¥iil..Vol.  iii.  91. 
t  Leips.  zxii.  227.    Waleh,  z.  2,622.    Erlangen  zzii.  IM. 
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tism,  and  positively  prescribed  in  the  only  Ritual  of  Baptia^^ 
which  is  properly  Luther's  exclusive  work. 

3.  In  1529,  the  year  in  which  the  Catechisms  of  Luthe 
appeared,  in  which  it  is  pretended  that  "  the  Baptist  doctrin 
of  immersion  "  is  taught,  he  wrote  the  Seventeen  Articles  of 
Schwabach,  or  Torgau,*  which  became  the  basis  of  the  doc- 
trinal Articles  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  In  thts  Ninth 
Article  of  these,  he  says :  We  baptize  with  water  {mit  Wa8ser\ 
—  and  Baptism  is  not  mere  miserable  water ^  or  sprinkling  and 
POURING  (hegiesseny^  Here  again  the  begiessen^thQ  applying  of 
the  water  to  the  person,  not  the  immersing  of  the  person  in 
water,  is  exclusively  spoken  of  as  the  mode  of  Baptism. 

4.  In  the  Liturgy   of  Wittenberg,t   Luther's   own   home 
(1542),  dipping  and  pouring  are  placed  on  the  same  footing  ib- 
every  respect.     "Ins  wasser  tauchen  —  sie  damit  begiessen." 

5.  In  the  Liturgy  of  Ilalle,  1543,J  the  administrator  i^ 
expressly  left  free  to  use  either  pouring  or  dipping.  "  ZwiS' 
chen  dem  Begiessen  und  Eintauchen  wird  die  Wahl  gelassen.' 

6.  Bugenhagen,  in  the  conjoined  work  from  Luther  an^ 
himself  (1542),  designing  to  comfort  mothers  who  had  los^ 
their  children,  says  that  Baptism  of  children,  by  pouring,  wa^ 
prevalent  in  the  Lutheran  Churches  of  Germany  {da^  begiessen  9 
siehet  man  noch  bei  nns  iiber  gam  Deufschland). 

7.  The  Liturgy  of  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  ete.,  1556,  of 
which  the  original  edition   lies   before   us,  says :    "  Whethef 
the   child  shall  have  water   poured  on  it  once  or  thrice,  be 
dipi)e<l  or  sprinkled,  is  a  matter  of  indifference  (yniftefm^issig')' 
Yet,  that  all  things  may  be  done  in  the  Church  in  good  order, 
and  to  edification,  we  have  regarded  it  as  proper  that  the  child 
should  not  be  dipped  {gedaiieht)^  but  have  the  water  poured 
upon  it  {Ugossen  icerdeny^     And  in  the  Rubric:  "Then  shall 
tli**  minister  pour  water  (U^giesse)  on  the  child." 

8.  The  Liturgy  of  Austria,  1571,  directs  the  Baptism  to  be 
perforuKHl  by  copious  pouring  or  sprinkling.§  The  later  usage 
is  so  well  known,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  eitatiooa. 

♦Leipi.  XX.  22.     Walch  xvi.  778.     EiUngen  xxW.  821. 

f  ConsistorUl  Ordnung,  1542  :  Richter  K.  O.  I.  869.  {  Do.  IL  15. 

{  **  Mit  Wasser  reichlieh  begiessen,  besprengen." 
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Ve  shall  close  this  part  of  our  discussion  with  the  words  of 
two  well-known  authors  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America. 
Dr.  Schmucker,  in  his  Popular  Theology,  says,  very  truly :  "  The 
question  is  not  whether  Baptism  by  immersion  is  valid ;  this 
is  not  doubted.  .  .  But  the  question  is  whether  immersion  is 
enjoined  in  Scripture,  and  consequently  is  an  essential  part  of 
Baptism,  so  that  without  it  no  Baptism  is  valid,  though  it 
contains  every  other  requisite.  On  this  subject  the  Lutheran 
Church  has  always  agreed  with  the  great  majority  of  Christian 
denominations  in  maintaining  the  negative^  and  in  regarding 
the  quantity  of  water  employed  in  Baptism,  as  well  as  the 
mode  of  exhibiting  it,  not  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  ordi- 
nance." ''  The  controversy  on  this  subject  (the  mode  of  apply- 
ii^g  water  in  Baptism)  has  always  been  regarded  by  tlie  most 
enlightened  divines,  including  Luther^  Melanchthon,  and  Cbem- 
iiitz,  as  of  comparatively  inferior  importance." 

Dr.  Benjamin  Kurtz,  in  his  work  on  Baptism,  after  showing 
very  conclusively  that  Luther  was  not  an  immersionist,  closes 
his  discussion  with  these  words :  "  We  leave  our  readers 
^^  judge  for  themselves,  from  the  foregoing  extracts,  what 
awiount  of  credit  is  due  to  the  objection  made  by  some  of  our 
^ptifft  brethren^  that  Luther  believed  in  the  necessity  of  sub- 
^^ersion  to  the  exclusion  of  effusion^  or  that  he  was  not  decidedly 
in  favor  of  children's  being  baptized.  To  our  more  enlightened 
headers  we  may  owe  an  apology  for  making  our  extracts  so  copious^ 
^nd  dwelling  so  long  on  this  subject ;  but  the  less  informed^  who 
have  been  assailed  again  and  again  by  this  groundless  objec- 
tion, without  ability  to  refute  it,  will  know  better  how  to 
Appreciate  our  ettbrt." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  show  that  these  views  of  the  mode 
of  Baptism  were  held  by  all  our  old  divines.  A  few  citations 
will  suffice : 

Chemnitz:  *  "  The  verb  Baptizein  does  not  necessarily  import 
immersion.  For  it  is  used,  John  i.  33,  and  Acts  i.  5,  to  desig- 
nate the  pouring  out  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  the  Israelites 
are  said,  1  Cor.  x.  2,  to  have  been  baptized  unto  Moses,  in  the 

*0n   Matt.    zxTiii.  19.  Exam.  Conoil.  Trid.   Ed.  1653.     See,  also,  Harmon. 
Erang.  C.  xtI. 
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doad  and  in  the  sea,  who,  nevertheless,  were  not  immersed 
into  the  sea,  nor  dipped  into  the  cloud.  Wherefore,  Paul,  a 
most  safe  interpreter,  sajs  that  to  baptize  is  the  same  as  to 
purify  or  cleanse  by  the  laver  of  water  in  the  Word,  Eph.  v. 
26.  Whether,  therefore,  the  water  be  used  by  merging,  dip- 
ping, pouring,  or  sprinkling,  there  is  a  baptizing.  And  even 
the  washing  of  hands,  couches,  and  cups,  in  which  water  was 
employed,  whether  by  merging,  dipping,  or  pouring,  Mark  vii. 
4,  is  called  Baptism.  Nor  in  the  Baptism  instituted  by  Christ, 
is  there  needed  such  a  rubbing  of  the  body  with  water  as  is 
needed  to  remove  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  1  Pet.  iii,  21.  Since, 
therefore,  our  Lord  has  not  prescribed  a  fixed  mode  of  employ- 
ing the  water,  there  is  no  change  in  the  substantials  of  Bap- 
tism, though  in  difterent  Churches  the  water  is  employed  in 
different  modes." 

Flacius  Illyricus:*  **  JBaj^/t^o,  by  metalepsis,  signifies,  to 
tca^A,  bathe  {aJUuo^  law).  Hence,  Mark  vii.  4,  says :  *  The  Jews 
have  various  Baptisms  {i.  e.  washings)  of  cups  and  pots ; '  and 
1  Peter  iii.  21,  says:  'Our  Baptism  is  not  the  putting  away 
of  the  filth  of  the  flesh.'  Heb.  vi,  2,  the  word  Baptism  refers 
to  the  purifications  and  washings  under  the  old  dispensation." 

Stephen  Qerlaoh  t  says:  " Herein  Baptism  is  analogous  to 
circumcision,  which,  though  local,  yet  availed,  by  it«  internal 
action,  to  render  the  entire  person  acceptable  to  God.  Thus 
the  laver  of  regeneration  and  renewal  is  most  •  efllcacious, 
whether  the  person  baptized  be  entirely  merged,  or  dipped,  or 
some  portion  only  of  the  body  be  sprinkled,  only  so  that  he  be 
baptized  with  water,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Gerhard  :  %  ^^Bapiismos  and  Baptizein  are  employed  to  design 
nate  any  kind  of  ablution,  whether  it  be  done  by  sprinkling, 
pouring,  or  dipping." 

Qcexstedt:  "Baptism,  in  general,  signifies  washing,  or 
ablution,  whether  it  be  done  by  sprinkling,  pouring,  dipping, 
or  immersion." 

The  question  of  the  outward  mode  in  Baptism,  is  fop  1 

*ClaTit,  S.  S.  fOn  Matt.  xzTiii.  19,  is  Otiandir. 

X  Looi.  Ed.  Gotta  ix.  68. 
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Berious  than  the  questions  as  to  the  internal  eflScacy  of  Bap- 
tism, its  essence,  its  object,  and  results.  As  closely  connected 
with  the  view  of  our  Church  on  these  points,  we  shall  present 
some  facts  in  connection  with  that  fundamental  i„t«„ai  em- 
Scriptural    phrase  in   reeard   to    Baptism.      Our  cucy  of  Baptiam. 

f>        •  -KT'        T  T    1  •••      /»        i    T\         **Born  of  water 

Saviour  says  to  Nicodemus,  John  iii.  6 :  "  ii.x-  andofthespirft." 
oept  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  ^- t»»- context. 

he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  Does  he  refer 
in  these  words  to  Baptism?  We  think  that  no  one  ever 
could  have  doubted  that  there  is  such  a  reference,  unless  he 
had  some  preconceived  theory  of  Baptism  with  which  the 
natural  meaning  of  these  words  came  in  conflict.  The  con- 
text and  the  text  alike  sustain  and  necessitate  that  interpre- 
tation which  was  the  earliest,  which  was  once  and  for  ages 
universal,  and  to  this  hour  is  the  general  one, —  the  interpre- 
tation which  accepts  these  words  as  setting  forth  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  Baptism.  We  have  said  the  context  proves 
this.  We  will  give  a  few  illustrations  which  seem  to  us  per- 
fectly conclusive  on  this  point:  1.  Baptism,  in  consequence 
of  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist,  was,  at  the  time  of  the 
interview  between  our  Lord  and  Nicodemus,  the  great  absorb- 
ing matter  of  interest  in  the  nation.  The  baptizing  of  John 
was  the  great  religious  event  of  the  time.  The  subject  of 
Baptism,  in  its  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  was  the 
grand  question  of  the  hour,  and  there  was  hardly  a  topic  on 
H-hich  Nicodemus  would  be  more  sure  to  feel  an  interest,  and 
On  which  our  Lord  would  be  more  likely  to  speak. 

2.  The  fact  that  John  baptized  was  regarded  as  evidence  that 
he  might  claim  to  be  the  Christ ;  in  other  words,  it  was  a  set- 
tled part  of  the  conviction  of  the  nation  that  the  Messiah  would 
Ijaptize,  or  accompany  the  initiation  of  men  into  His  kingdom 
with  the  use  of  water.  "  The  Jews  sent  priests  and  Levites  to 
ask  John,  Who  art  thou  ?  And  he  confessed,  and  denied  not ; 
but  confessed,  I  am  not  the  Christ,"  John  i.  20.  Not  a  word 
had  they  uttered  to  imply  that  they  supposed  that  he  claimed 
to  be  the  Christ,  but  his  answer,  to  what  he  knew  to  be  their 
thought,  all  the  more  potently  proves  that  it  was  considered 
that  THB  Christ  would  baptize,  that  the  beginning  of  His 

So 
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kingdom  would  be  in  Baptism,  that  He  preeminently  w^ 
be  the  Baptizer.     "  They  asked  him,  and  said  unto  him,  ^     ' 
baptizest  thou,  then,  if  thou  be  not  that  Christ  ?  "   Kieodeit^ 
came  to  settle  in  his   mind  whether  Jesus  was   the  Chri--^ 
Nothing  would  be  more  sure  to  be  a  question  with  him  th-^ 
this:  Whether  Jesus  would  claim  the  right  to  baptize? 
answer  of  John  implied  that  he  baptized  by  authority  of  t 
Messiah,  as  His  divinely  appointed  forerunner  and  provision-ss 
administrator  of  this  right  of  Baptism,  whose  proper  authorif^ 
lay  in  Christ  alone.     Nieodemus  would  be  peculiarly  alive  tr 
any  allusion  to   Baptism,  would  be  likely  to   understand  i^ 
referring  to  it  any  words  whose  obvious  meaning  pointed  t   ^ 
it,  and  our  Lord  would  the  more   carefully  avoid  whatevc-'-J 
might  mislead  him  on  this  point. 

3.  John    continually  characterized  his  work  in   this  way  ^ 
"  I  baptize  with  water/'  Matt.  iii.  2  ;  Mark  i.  8  ;  Luke  iii.  16  ; 
John  i.  2G,  31,  33 ;  Acts  i.  5.     At  this  time,  and  under  all 
these  circumstances,  the  word  "  water  "  would  be  connected 
specially  with  Baptism. 

4.  John  had  said  of  Jesus,  shortly  before  this  interview  of 
Nicodemus,  Mark  i.  8 :  "  I,  indeed,  have  baptized  you  with 
water ;  but  He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  .  .  " 
Here,  before  the  Ruler  of  the  Jews,  was  the  very  person  of 
whom  this  had  been  uttered  ;  and  when  he  takes  up  these 
words  "  water  "  and  "  the  Spirit,"  it  seems  impossible  that 
Nicodemus  should  doubt  their  allusion  to,  and  their  close  par- 
allel with,  John's  words. 

5.  John  had  made  two  kinds  of  utterances  in  regard  to 
Christ's  work,  and  we  beg  the  reader  to  note  the  great  differ- 
ence between  them,  for  they  have  been  confounded,  and  groes 
misrepresentation  of  them  has  been  the  result. 

The  first  of  these  utterances  we  have  just  given,  Mark  i.  8. 
It  was  made  to  the  body  of  John's  disciples,  and  the  two 
things  he  makes  prominent  are  Baptism  with  water,  and  Bap- 
tism with  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  is,  water  and  the  Spirit. 

The  other  utterance.  Matt.  iii.  7-12,  was  made  to  those  to 
whom  he  said  :  "  0  generation  of  vipers,  who  hath  warned  yo3 
to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  ?  "    John  knew  that,  as  a  class, 
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the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  who  came  to  him  were  unworthy 
of  Baptism,  yet  as  there  were  exceptions,  and  as  he  could  not 
search  hearts,  he  baptized  them  all.     ITevertheless,  he  says : 
"Every  tree  which  bringeth    not  forth   good  fruit,  is   hewn 
down   and   cast  into   the  fir.     I,  indeed,  baptize  you   with 
water,  but  He  that  cometh  after  me  shall  baptize  you  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  with  fire.     Whose  fan  is  in  His  hand,  and 
He  will  thoroughly  purge  His  floor,  and  gather  the  wheat  into 
His  garner,  but  He  will  burn  up  the  chaff  with  unquenchable 
/re."     When  we  look  at   these  words   in   their   connection, 
remember  the  class  of  persons  addressed,  and  notice  how  the 
Baptist,  in  the  way  in  which  the  word  "  fire  "  runs,  fixes  its 
meaning  here,  nothing  seems  clearer  than  this,  that  John  has 
in  view  not  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  individual,  but 
His  great  work  in  the  mass,  and  not  His  purifying  power  in 
those  who  are  blessed  by  it,  but  His  purifying  power  shown  in 
the  removal  and  destruction  of  the  evil.    The  wind  created  by 
the  fan  descends  alike  upon  the  wheat  and  the  chaft';  both  are 
alike  baptized  by  it,  but  with  wholly  different  results.     The 
purifying  power  of  the  air  is  shown  in  both.     It  is  a  single 
act,  indeed,  which  renders  the  wheat  pure  by  removing  the 
impurity  of  the  chaff.     "  You,"  says  the  Saviour  to  the  gener- 
ation of  vipers,  "  shall  also  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost." 
His  work  shall  be  to  separate  you  from  the  wheat.     Yon,  too, 
shall  be  baptized  with  fire  ;  the  fire  which  destroys  the  impurity 
which  has  been  separated  by  the  Spirit.     See  also  Luke  iii.  9- 
17.     The  addition  of  the  word  "  fire  "  marks,  with  awful  sig- 
nificance, what  is  the  distiru^tion  of  the  Baptism  of  the  icicked  ;  and 
such  an  idea^  as  that  the  children  of  God  are  iKiptized  icithfirc^  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  N'ew  Testament.     The  only  thing  that 
looks  like  it  is  Acts  ii.  3,  where  it  is  said,  "There  ap|)eared 
unto  them  cloven  tongues  like  as  of  fire,  and  it  sat  upon  each  of 
them,"  but  the  fire  here  was  symbolical  of  the  character  of  the 
TONQUES  of  the  Apostles,  of  the  fervor  with  which  they  glowed, 
and  of  the  light  which  they  shed,  in  the  varied  languages  in 
which  they  spoke.     John  spoke  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  fire, 
when  he  addressed  those  who  were  not  to  enter  the  kingdom 
of  God.     When  he    addressed   true    disciples,  he   associated 
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water  and  the  Spirit.  "When  he  spoke  to  the  former,  it  was 
of  the  Spirit  first,  and  then  of  the  fire.  When  he  speaks  to 
the  latter,  it  is  of  water  first,  and  then  of  the  Spirit ;  the  one 
class  is  to  be  baptized  with  the  Spirit  and  with  fire,  and  are 
lost ;  the  others  are  baptized  with  water  and  with  the  Spirit, 
and  will  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  When  John  contrasted 
his  Baptism  with  that  of  the  Saviour,  he  meant  not  this :  I 
baptize  with  water  only,  without  the  Spirit,  and  He  will  bap- 
tize with  the  Spirit  only,  and  not  with  water;  he  meant:  I 
baptize  with  water ;  that  is  all  I  can  do  in  my  own  person,  but 
He  who  in  His  divine  power  works  with  me  now,  and  baptizes 
with  the  provisional  measure  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  will  yet  come 
in  His  personal  ministry,  and  then  He  will  attend  the  Baptism 
of  water,  with  the  full  gospel  measure  of  the  Spirit.  When 
our  Lord,  therefore,  taking  up,  as  it  were,  and  opening  still 
further  the  thought  of  John,  adopts  his  two  terms  in  the  same 
connection  in  which  he  had  placed  them,  He  meant  that  Xico- 
demufl  should  understand  by  "  water  "  and  the  "  Spirit "  the 
outward  part  of  Baptism,  and  that  Divine  Agent,  who  in  it, 
with  it,  and  under  it,  offers  His  regenerating  grace  to  the  soul 
of  man. 

6.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  STicodemus  was  asking  for  a 
fuller  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  new  birth.  He  asked: 
"  How  can  a. man  be  born  when  he  is  old?  "  The  emphasis  is 
not  on  the  word  ''  can  "  alone,  as  if  he  meant  to  express  a 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  proposition  ;  the  emphasis 
rests  also  on  the  word  "Aom;."  He  meant  to  say:  "  A  man  can- 
not be  born,  again  in  the  natural  sense  and  ordinary  way. 
IIoiv^  then,  iri  what  sense,  and  by  what  means,  can  he  be  born 
again?"  It  is  impossible  that  one  interested  in  grace  itself 
should  not  be  alive  to  its  means.  For  our  Saviour  not  to  have 
made  an  allusion  to  any  of  the  divine  modes,  as  well  as  to  the 
Divine  Agent  of  the  change,  would  seem  to  make  the  reply  a 
very  imperfect  one.  But  if  any  one  of  the  means  of  grace  is 
alluded  to,  the  allusion  is  certainly  in  the  word  ''  water;"  and 
admitting  this,  the  inference  will  hardly  be  resisted  that  "  Bap- 
tism "  is  meant. 

7.  The  entire  chapter,  after  the  discourse  with  Nicodemus, 
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is  occupied  with  baptisms^  baptismal  questions^  and  baptismal 
discourses. 

a.  In  verse  23,  the  word  ''  water  "  occurs :  "  John  was  bap 
tizing  in  ^nou,  because  there  was  much  water  there." 

6.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  immediately  following 
the  conversation  of  our  blessed  Lord  with  Nicodemus,  come 
these  words,  "  After  these  things  came  Jesus  and  his  disciplce 
unto  the  land  of  Judea,  and  there  he  tarried  with  them  ami 
baptized.'^ 

e.  John's  disciples  and  the  Jews  came  to  him  and  said: 
"Rabbi,  he  to  whom  thou  bearest  witness,  hehohl  the  same  bap- 
tizcthy  and  all  men  come  to  him."  Tlien  John  replies:  "Ye 
yourselves  bear  me  witness  that  I  said,  lam  not  the  Christy  but 
that  I  am  sent  before  him."  The  authority  for  John's  Bap 
tism  was  secondary,  derived  from  Christ.  Christ  now  takee 
it  into  His  own  hands,  and  prepares  to  endow  it  with  the  ful- 
ness of  the  gifts  of  His  Spirit. 

The  context  of  these  words  demonstrates  that  by  "  water ' 
our  Saviour  meant  Baptism.     The  evidence  of  the 
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text  itself  18  equally  decisive  that  this  is  his  mean- 
ing. It  is  conceded  by  all,  that  if  the  word  "  water  "  be  taken 
literally,  it  means  "  Baptism  ;  "  hence,  all  those  who  deny  that 
it  refers  to  Baptism  understand  it  figuratively,  and  in  that  fact 
acknowledge  that  to  prove  that  it  is  to  be  taken  literally,  is  to 
prove  that  it  refers  to  Baptism. 
We  remark,  then, 

1.  That  to  take  the  word  "  water  "  figuratively  makes  an 
incongruity  with  the  idea  of  a  birth.  It  is  said  that  water 
here  is  the  figure  of  the  cleansing  and  purifying  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  But  there  is  an  incongruity  in  such  an  interpre- 
tation. Had  the  Saviour  meant  this,  he  would  naturally  have 
said :  Except  a  man  be  cleansed^  or  washed  with  water,  not 
"bom  of"  it. 

2.  One  of  the  figurative  interpretations  is  in  conflict  with 
the  evident  meaning  of  the  word  "  Spirit "  here.  For  it  is 
clear  from  the  whole  connection,  that  the  Spirit  here  means 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  person.  In  the  next  verse  it  is  said : 
"That  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  Spirit,"  and  in  the  8th 
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verse :  "  So  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit."    Ifo  sound 
interpreter  of  any  school,  so  far  as  we  know,  disputes  that  the 
word  "  Spirit,"  in  these  passages,  means  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a 
person  ;  and  nothing  is  more  obvious  than  that  the  word  in 
the  5th  verse  means  just  what  it  does  in  the  following  ones. 
But  if  "  water  "  is  figurative,  then  the  phrase  water  and  Spirit 
means,  in   one  of  the  figurative  interpretations,  "  spiritual 
water ; "  that  is,  the  substantive  Spirit  is  used  as  an  adjective, 
and  not  as  the  name  of  a  person.     This  false  interpretation 
makes  the  phrase  mean  "  spiritual  water,"  and  Baptism  awd 
the  Holy  Spirit  both  vanish  before  it.     In  its  anxiety  to  read 
Baptism  out  of  the  text,  it  has  read  the  Holy  Spirit  out  of 
it,  too. 

3.  Another  figurative  interpretation  turns  the  words  the 
other  way,  as  if  our  Saviour  had  said:  "Born  of  the  Spiril 
and  water,"  and  now  it  means  not  that  we  are  to  be  bor 
again  of  "  spiritual  water,"  but  that  we  are  to  be  born  agai 
of  the  "  aqueous  or  water-like  Spirit."  But  not  only  does  such^ 
a  meaning  seem  poor  and  ambiguous,  but  it  supposes  the  one^ 
term,  "  Spirit,"  to  be  literal,  and  the  other,  "  water,"  to  be  fig — 
urative  ;  but  as  they  are  governed  by  the  same  verb  and  prepo-  - 
sition,  this  would  seem  incredible,  even  apart  from  the  other 
cogent  reasons  against  it.  In  common  life,  a  phrase  in  which 
such  a  combination  was  made,  would  be  regarded  as  absurd. 

4.  The  term  "to  be  born  of"  leads  us  necessarily  to  the 
same  result. 

a.  The  phrase  is  employed  in  speaking  of  natural  birth,  as 
in  Matt.  i.  16 :  "  Mary  o/*  whom  was  horn  Jesus." 

Luke  i.  35 :  "  That  holy  thing  which  shall  he  born  of  thee, 
shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God."  So  in  this  chapter,  "  that 
which  is  horn  of  the  flesh." 

b.  It  is  employed  to  designate  spiritual  birth.  Thus  John 
i.  13  :  "  (the  sons  of  God)  itrre  horn  not  of  the  blood,  nor  of  the 
will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God."  Here 
no  symbolical  title  is  used,  but  the  literal  name  of  the  Author 
of  the  new  birth.  So  in  this  chapter,  v.  8  :  "  So  is  every  one 
that  is  horn  of  the  Spirit."  John,  in  his  gospel  and  epistles, 
uses  the  phrase  "  to  be  born  of"  fifteen  times.     In  fourteen  of 
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them,  it  is  not  pretended  that  any  of  the  terms  used  to  desig 
nate  the  cause  of  the  birth  is  symbolical.  The  fifteenth 
instance  is  the  one  before  us. 

The  phrase  to  "  be  born  of"  is  never  connected  elsewhere  in 
the  Xew  Testament  with  terms  indicative  of  the  means  or 
cause  of  birth,  which  are  symbolical  in  their  character.  The 
whole  New  Testament  usage  is  in  conflict  with  the  supposition 
that  it  is  here  linked  with  a  symbolical  term. 

"  Born  of  God  "  is  used  some  eight  or  nine  times.  "  Born 
of  the  Spirit  "  is  used  twice,  and  these,  with  the  words  before 
us,  exhaust  the  New  Testament  use  of  the  phrase. 

Without  the  context,  then,  the  text  itself  would  settle  the 
question,  and  demonstrate  that  our  Lord  referred  to  Baptism. 
The  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  to  Nicodemus  are  the  keynote 
to  the  whole  body  of  New  Testament  representa- 
tion  in  regard  to  the  necessity  and  efficacy  of  Bap- 
tism.    The  view  which  regards  the  words  "  Born  of  water  and 
of  the  Spirit,"  as  referring  to  Baptism,  is  sustained  and  neces- 
sitated by  the  whole  body  of  parallels  in  the  gospels  and 
epistles.     Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  these : 

1.  In  Titus  iii.  5,  Paul,  speaking  of  God  our  Saviour,  says : 
*'He  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Here  the  subject  is  the  same  as  in 
John  iii.  5,  the  new  birth,  or  regeneration.  There  is  a  parallel 
between  "  born  of  God,"  and  "  regeneration,"  and  "  renewing  ;  " 
between  "water"  and  "washing,"  or  laver.  "The  Spirit" 
in  the  one  is  parallel  with  "  the  Holy  Ghost "  in  the  other, 
and  "  Entering  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  "  in  the  one  has 
its  parallel  in  the  other,  in  the  words,  "  He  saved  us."  What 
a  beautiful  comment  does  Paul  make  on  our  Lord's  word  ! 
Take  up  the  words  in  John,  and  ask  Paul  their  meaning. 
What  is  it  to  be  "  born  again?  "  Paul  replies,  "  It  is  to  expe- 
rience regeneration  and  renewing."  What  is  the  "  water,"  of 
which  our  Lord  says  we  must  be  born  ?  It  is  the  washing  of 
regeneration.  What  is  the  Spirit  ?  Paul  replies,  "  The  Holy 
Spirit."  What  is  it  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  It  is  to  be 
Baved. 

2.  Ephes.  V.  26 :  "  Christ  loved  the  Church  and  gave  Him- 
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self  for  it,  that  He  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  wasb 
iug  of  water  by  the  Word."  In  these  words  the  new  birtb 
is  represented  as  sanctifying  and  cleansing;  the  "  water"  i« 
expressly  mentioned  ;  to  be  "  born  of  water  "  is  explained  as  a 
"  sanctitying  and  cleansing  with  the  washing  of  water,"  and 
the  "  Word  "  as  a  great  essential  of  Baptism  and  organ  of  the 
Iloly  Spirit  in  it,  is  introduced. 

3.  Hebrews  x.  21 :  ''  Let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart,  in 
full  assurance  of  faith,  having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an 
evil  conscience,  and  our  bodies  washed  with  pure  water." 
Here  Baptism  is  regarded  as  essential  to  having  a  true  heart 
and  full  assurance  of  faith,  and  the  mode  in  which  "  water"  is 
used  is  defined  in  the  words, ''  having  our  bodies  washed  mth 
pure  water." 

4.  In  1  John  v.  6-8,  speaking  of  Jesus :  "  This  is  He  that 
came  by  water  and  blood,  not  by  water  only,  but  by  water  and 
blood.  And  it  is  the  Spirit  that  beareth  witness,  because  the 
Spirit  is  truth.  And  there  are  three  that  bear  witness  on 
earth,  the  Spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  blood."  .Here  is  a 
most  decisive  confutation  by  John  himself  of  the  glosses  put 
upon  his  Master's  words.  They  demonstrate  that  "water" 
and  "  Spirit  "  are  not  one.  "  There  are  three  that  bear  witness, 
the  Spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  blood." 

5.  The  parallel  in  St.  Peter  is  also  very  important.  1  Pet. 
iii.  21,  22:  ''The  Ark,  wherein  few,  that  is,  eight  souls  were 
saved  by  water.  The  like  figure  whereunto  even  Baptism  doth 
now  save  us."  The  water  lifted  the  Ark  above  it,  away  from 
the  death  which  overwhelmed  the  world.  It  separated  the 
eight  souls  from  the  lost,  and  saved  them  while  it  destroyed 
the  others.  Here  the  Apostle,  speaking  of  ''  souls  saved  by 
water,"  declares  that  Baptisni,  in  such  sense,  corresponded 
with  the  deluge,  that  we  say  of  it  also,  ''It  saves  <(6-,"  —  the 
implication  being  irresistible  —  that  the  whole  thought  in- 
volved is  this :  in  the  Church,  as  in  the  Ark,  souls  are  saved 
by  water,  that  is,  by  Baptism.  Having  said  so  great  a  thing 
of  Baptism,  the  Apostle  adds  :  "  Not  the  putting  away  of  tho 
tilth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward 
God."     That  is,  it  is  not  as  a  mere  outward  purifier,  or  cere- 
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monial  washing,  Baptism  operates.  Its  gracious  effects  are 
coDditioned  on  the  state  of  the  heart  of  him  to  whom  they  are 
offered.  He  who  in  faith  accepts  Baptism  in  its  purifying 
energy  through  the  Spirit  of  God,  also  receives  it  in  its  saving 
result. 

6.  The  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  elsewhere,  fully  sustain  the 
view  which  the  Church  takes  of  His  meaning  in  John  iii.  5. 
In  his  final  commission  he  charges  the  Apostles  **  to  baptize  " 
the  nations,  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  and  connects  with  it  the  promise  r 
"  He  that  believeth,  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved  ; "  and  adds : 
*'  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned,"  Mark  xvi.  16. 
These  words  should  be  pondered.     We  are  not  to  separate 
^\'hat  God  hath  joined  together.    Who  shall  be  saved  ?    First, 
lie  only  that  believeth.     That  is  decisive  against  the  idea  that 
Sacraments  operate  apart  from  the  spiritual  state  of  the  recipi- 
ent.   It  is  a  death-blow  to  formalism  —  a  death-blow  to  Rome 
aud  to  Oxford.     We  are  justified  by  faith ;  that  is  written 
^'ith  a  sunbeam  in  the  words :  '*  He  that  believeth  .  .  shall  be 
«aved."    But  is  that  all  the  Saviour  said?    No!     He  adds: 
''  AND  IS  BAPTIZED,  shall  be  saved."     Who  dares  read  a  "  not  " 
''1  tbe  words,  and  make  our  Saviour  say,  "  He  that  believeth, 
*iid  is  NOT  baptized,  shall  be  saved  "  ?    But  the  man  who  says, 
**  baptism  is  in  no  sense  necessary  to  salvation,"  does  contradict 
tkie  words  of  our  Lord.     But  if  it  be  granted  that  in  any  sense 
^vxr  Lord  teaches  that  Baptism  is  necessary  to  salvation,  then 
^t   makes  it  highly  probable  that  the  same  doctrine  is  asserted 
^^^  John  iii.  5.     The  reader  will  please  notice  that  we  are  not 
^^ow  attempting  to  settle  the  precise  meaning  of  either  the 
^^^ords  in  John  or  the  parallels.     Our  question  now  simply  is, 
^Vhat  is  the  siAject  when  our  Saviour  speaks  of  water  and  the 
spirit? 

7.  In  the  minds  of  the  Apostles,  the  doctrines  of  our  Lord, 
*^f  the  necessity  in  some  sense  (we  are  not  inquiring  now  in 
"^^hai  sense  or  with  what  limitations,)  of  Baptism  to  salvation, 
"^vaa  ever  present.  When  the  multitudes  said  to  Peter,  and  to 
^lie  rest  of  the  Apostles,  '*  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we 
^^?"then  Peter  said  unto  them,  "  Repent,  and  be  baptized, 
^very  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for 
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the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Now,  mark  —  first,  that  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
are  separately  spoken  of,  as  in  John  iii.  5 ;  second,  that  Bap- 
tism is  represented  as  a  means  or  condition  of  receiving  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  third,  that  besides  repentance  Bap- 
tism is  enjoined  as  necessary ;  fourth,  that  it  is  clearly  set  forth 
as  in  some  sense  essential  to  the  remission  of  sins. 

8.  The  Apostles  and  other  ministers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  bap 
tized  all  persons :  "  When  they  believed  Philip  preaching  the 
things  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God,  they  were  baptized,'' 
Acts  viii.  12.     When  Philip  preached  Jesus  to  the  eunuch,  he 
said :  "  W^hat  doth  hinder  me  to  be  baptized  ?  "     And  Philip 
said,  ^'If  thou  believest  with  all  thine  heart,  thou  mayest;" 
not,  as  some  would  say  now,  "  If  thou  believest  with  all  thine** 
heart,  there  is  no  need  of  being  baptized."    Thus,  Lydia  slxi^ 
her  household ;  the  jailer  and   his  household.     No  matted 
where  or  when  the  Spirit  of  God  wrought  His  work  in  mer^  ^ 
they  were  baptized,  as  if  for  some  reason,  and  in  some  sense  i    '^ 
was  felt  that  this  was  necessary  to  an  entrance  on  the  kingdo 
of  God. 

9.  Ananias  said  to  Saul,  after  announcing  to  him  the  co 
mission  which  God  gave  him  :  "  And  now,  why  tarriest  thou 
Arise  and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins,  calling  on  th^^  -^® 
name  of  the  Lord,"  Acts  xxii.  16.    Here  Baptism  is  representee:^ -^ 
as  necessary,  in  some  sense^  even  to  a  converted  man,  as  a  means^^^ 
in  some  sejise^  of  washing  away  sins. 

10.  As  resonances  of  the  wonderful  words  of  our  Lord,  w^^  ^^^ 
have  the  Apostle's  declaration  :  "So  many  of  us  as  were  bap-^^^^ 
tized  into  Jesus  Christ,  were  baptized  into  His  death,  there-;!^^^^ 
fore,  we  arc  buried  with  Him,  by  Baptism,  into  death.  Bj^^^* 
one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into  one  body.  For  as  many  of:*^**^ 
you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ." 

Thus  comparing  God's  Word  with  itself  do  we  reach  a  sur^^^ 
ground.     Context,  text,  and  parallel,  the  great  sources  of  ^^  ^ 
sound  interpretation  of  the  living  oracles,  all  point  to  on^^'  ^ 
result,  in  determining  what  our  Lord  spoke  of  when  he  said 
"  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  canno^      ^ 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God." 


i 
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The  form  of  speech  to  which  recourse  has  most  frequently 
been  had  here  to  put  a  figure  into  the  words,  is  that  which 
is  called  "  IIendiadys  ; "  that  is,  the  phrase  in  which  one 
(hen)  is  presented  by  (dia)  two  (dys).  That  is  to  ^  .^^^  ^^^^ 
say,  two  nouns  are  used  where  one  noun  would  "^  interpreters. 
answer,  if  the  idea  of  the  other  were  presented  in  **"  *  ^** 
an  adjective  form.  Thus  Virgil  says  :  "  We  offered  drink  in 
l)owl8  and  gold;"  that  is,  in  golden  bowls,  or  bowl-shaped 
gold.  By  this  hendiadys,  the  Saviour  is  said  here  to  have 
meant  "  spiritual  water,"  or  "  the  water-like  Spirit." 

Xow  let  us  look  at  this  "  hendiadys  "  by  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  set  aside  the  natural  meaning  of  our  Saviour's  words. 
We  remark : 

1.  That  after  a  careful  search,  we  cannot  find  a  solitary 
instance  (leaving  this  out  of  question  for  a  moment)  in  which 
it  is  supposed  that  the  Saviour  used  the  form  of  speech  known 
aa  hendiadys.     It  was  not  cliaracteristic  of  him. 

2.  Neither  is  it  characteristic  of  John  the  Evangelist,  whose 
style  is  closely  formed  upon  that  class  of  our  Lord's  discourses 
which  he  records  in  his  Gospel. 

8.  Nor  is  it  characteristic  of  the  style  of  any  of  the  New 
Testament  writers.  But  three  instances  of  it  are  cited  in  the 
Entire  New  Testament  by  Glass  in  his  Sacred  Philology,  and  in 
^very  one  of  those  three,  the  language  is  more  easily  inter- 
:>reted  without  the  hendiadys  than  with  it.  Winer,  the  high- 
;^8t  authority  on  such  a  point,  says,  in  regard  to  hendiadys  in 
the  New  Testament :  "  The  list  of  examples  alleged  docf^  not, 
when  strictly  examined, /M?*ni.s'A  one  that  is  unquestionable."* 

4.  The  passage  in  Matt.  iii.  11 :  "  lie  shall  baptize  you  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire,"  is  the  only  one  in  which  it  is 
pretended  that  a  parallel  is  found  with  the  one  before  us ;  but 
^we  have  shown  in  a  former  part  of  this  Dissertation,  that  there 
is  no  hendiad3'8  here ;  the  fire  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  distinct 
subjects.  The  persons  addressed  were  neither  to  be  baptized 
exclusively  with  the  Holy  Spirit-like  fire,  or  the  fire-like  Holy 
Spirit,  but  just  as  our  Lord  says,  with  both ;  with  the  Holy 

♦  Gramin.  of  N.  T.  Diction.  Transl.  by  Masson.  Smith,  English  &  Co.  1859. 
p.  652.     Serentb  Ed.  by  Lttnemann.  (Thayer  )  Andover.  Draper.  1869.  p.  630. 
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Spirit  and  with  fire — the  former,  in  His  personality,  separating 
thera  as  the  breath  of  the  purifier's  fan,  and  the  latter  con- 
suming them  as  the  purifier's  flame. 

5.  But  we  have  a  little  more  to  say  in  regard  to  this  hen- 
diadys  ;  and  that  is,  that  if  we  even  concede  that  it  is  used 
here,  it  does  not  help  the  figurative  interpretation  at  all.     For 
look  at  its  real  character  a  moment.    Hendiadys  does  not  affect 
at  all  the  question  of  the  literahuss  or  figurativeness  of  the 
terms  embraced  in  it ;  it  does  not  change  their  laeaning^  but 
simply  their  form.     Take,  for  example,  the  illustration  we 
gave  from  Virgil :  "  bowls  "  and  "  gold  "  are  both  literal ;  and 
to  have  ''  golden  bowls,"  you  must  have  literal  gold  as  well  as 
literal  bowls ;  not  gold  analogous  to  a  bowl,  or  a  bowl  like  to 
gold.     So  Lucan  says  of  a  horse :  "  He  champed  the  brass  anA 
the  bit ; "  that  is,  the  brass-formed  bit ;  but  the  brass  was  real, 
and  the  bit  was  real ;  it  does  not  mean  the  brass-like  bit,  ot. 
the  bit-like  brass.     So,  in  Acts  xiv.  13,  it  is  said   that  th 
expression  "  oxen  and  garlands,"  is  a  hendiadys,  and  mean 
"garlanded  oxen.'"     We  are  not  sure  that  it  does;  but  if  i 
does,  it  means  there  w^ere  literally  garlands  and  literally  oxen 
Oxen  is  not  figurative,  meaning  strength,  of  which  the  ox  is 
symbol ;  nor  does  "  garlands  "  mean  "  honored,"  though  gar- 
lands are  an  image  of  honor.     It  does  not  mean  that  the 
brought  honored  strength,  or  strong  honor,  to  the  gates ;  bu 
hendiadys  or  no  hendiadys,  it  involves  equally  that  there  wer 
oxen  and  garlands.     So  here,  even  supposing  a  hendiadys,  w 
must  none  the  less  have  literally  water,  and  literally  the  Spirit 

The  only  thing  hendiadys  proves,  is,  that  the  things  i 
involves  are  not  separated;  and  if  we  suppose  a  hendiady 
here,  it  leaves  both  the  water  and  the  Spirit  as  literal  terms, 
and  only  involves  this,  that  they  are  conjoined  in  the  one  birth. 
In  other  words,  hendiadys  only  makes  a  slight  bend  in  the 
route,  and  brings  us  after  all  to  the  same  result  as  the  most 
direct  and  artless  interpretation,  to  wit,  that  our  Saviour 
referred  to  Baptism  in  His  words  to  Nicodemus. 

Another  resort,  more  extreme  than  the  one  we  have  just 
disposed  of,  is  that  of  the  Epexegesis,  that  is  to  suppose  that 
the  "  AND  "  gives  the  words  this  force :  "  Born  of  water,  that 
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)  SAY,  of  the  Spirit/'  It  is  contended  that  it  is  parallel  to 
L  an  expression  as  this:  ''God  and  our  Father,"  which 
ns :  "  God,  that  is  to  say^  our  Father."  In  the  epexegesis, 
thing  is  spoken  of  in  more  than  one  aspect,  and,  hence, 
er  more  than  one  term.  For  instance,  in  the 
ise  we  have  quoted:  "God  and  our  father 
ns :  That  Being  who  is  God,a5  to  his  nature?,  and  Father,  a5 
s  relation  to  us,  God  essentially,  and  Father  relatively ;  in  a 
d,  both  God  and  Fatlier.  It  does  not  make  the  term  God 
ftphorical,  and  the  term  Father  the  literal  substitute  for  it. 
n  epexegesis,  therefore,  were  supposable  in  John  iii.  5,  the 
ise  could  only  mean :  Born  of  that  which  is  water,  as  to 
oxxiev  part,  and  Spirit,  as  to  its  internal  agent,  that  is,  both 
er  and  Spirit.  It  is,  therefore,  of  no  avail  to  resort  to  the 
cegesis  here,  even  if  it  were  allowable.  But  it  is  not  allow- 
.  There  is  not  an  instance,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  human 
fuage,  in  which  a  noun  used  metaphorically  is  conjoined 
I  simple  "  and  "  with  a  term  which  is  literal  and  is  meant 
xplain  it.  In  a  word,  the  resorts  of  a  false  interpretation, 
cli  are  sometimes  very  specious,  utterly  fail  in  this  case. 
Lord  has  fixed  the  sense  of  his  words  so  surely,  that  the 
rejudiced  who  weigh  them  calmly  cannot  be  at  a  loss  as  to 
r  meaning. 

he  Augsburg  Confession  (Art.  IX.  1)  declares  that  Baptism 
necessary  to  salvation."  Is  it  justified  in  so  j^  Baptism 
g  ?  Can  we  accept  a  statement  apparently  so  norc-nry  to  •hi- 
jping?     Is  it  a  Scripture  statement? 

I  order  properly  to  answer  these  questions,  it  is  necessary 
etermine  what  the  Confessors  meant.  In  all  human  writ- 
,  and  in  the  Book  of  God,  occur  propositions  apparently 
ersal,  which  are,  nevertheless,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
ted  in  various  ways.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  propo- 
n  of  our  Confession  ?  Is  it  absolute,  and  without  excep- 
i,  and  if  it  meant  to  allow  exceptions,  what  are  they? 
first  questicm  we  naturally  ask,  in  settling  the  meaning 
ir  Confession,  is.  What  is  Baptism? 

iie  Platform,  in  defining  ichat  Baptism  it  supposes  the 
rch   to   connect  with  salvation,  designates  it   as   "such 
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WATER  Baptism."    But  what  our  Church  affirms  of  the  bl^^' 
ings  of  Baptism,  she  does  not  affirm  of  ''  water  Baptisnif 
that  is,  of  the  application  of  water  per  $e.     The  total  efficac/ 
of  the  Sacraments  is  defined  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  (Art- 

LWhatitBap-  ^'  2),  thus,  that  through  them  and  the  word,  "a« 
*'"™'  instruments,  or  means,  God  gives  His  Holy  Spirit, 

who  worketh  faith."     It  would  at  once  remove  much  of  the 
grossest  prejudice  against  the  doctrine  of  our  Church,  if  it 
were  known  and  remembered  that  the  Baptism  of  whose  blea&- 
ings  she  makes  her  affirmation,  embraces  not  merely  the  exter- 
nal element,  but  yet  more,  and  pre-eminently,  the  word  an^ 
the  Holy  Spirit.     She  regards  it  as  just  as  absurd  to  refer  anj 
blessings  to  Baptism,  as  her  enemies  define  it,  as  it  would  be  to 
attribute  to  swords  and  guns  the  power  of  fighting  battle 
without  soldiers  to  wield  them. 

Her  first  lesson  on  the  subject  is:  "Baptism  is   not  met^ 
water,"  (Cat.  Min.,  361,  2).     "  Wherefore,"  says  Luther  (Cat;- 
Maj.,  487,  15),  "it  is  pure  knavery  and  Satanic  scoffing,  th»* 
now-a-days  these  new  spirits,  in  order  to  revile  Baptism,  sepa-^ 
rate  from  it  the  Word  and  institution  of  God,  and  look  upo 
it  as  if  it  were  mere  water  from  the  well,  and  then,  with  thei 
childish  drivelling,  ask, '  What  good  can  a  handful  of  water  d 
the  soul  ?  '     Yes,  good  friend,  who  does  not  know  that  whe 
you  separate  the  parts  of  Baptism,  water  is  water?  "     "  Ba{>- 
tism  cannot  be  sole  and  simple  water  (do.  26),  mere  water  can- 
not have  that  power."    "  Not  by  virtue  of  the  water"  (do.  29 >- 
"  Not  that  the  water  (of  Baptism)  is  in  itself  better  than  any 
other  water,"  (do.  14.)    So  in  the  Smalcald  Articles:  "We do 
not  hold  with  Thomas  and  the  Dominican  friars,  who,  forget- 
ful of  the  word  and  the  institution  of  God,  say.  That  God  ha^ 
conferred  a  spiritual  power  on  water,  which  washes  away  sin 
through  the  water  "  (320,  2). 

"  Baptism,"  says  Gerhard,*  "  is  the  washing  of  water  in  th^ 
Word,  by  which  washing  the  whole  adorable  Trinity  purifiet-n 
from  sin  him  who  is  baptized,  not  by  the  work  wrought  {ex  of^^ 
opcrato)  hut  by  the  effectual  working  of  the  Hdy  Ghost  comiT^S 
upon  him^  and  by  his  ownfaith.'^    Such  is  the  tenor  of  all  t.»^ 

♦  Loci  (Cotia)  ix.  318. 
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definitions  our  Church  gives  of  Baptism,  from  the  simple  ele- 
mentary statements  of  the  Catechism  up  to  the  elaborate  defini 
tions  of  the  great  doctrinal  systems. 

The  assumption,  then,  tliat  wliat  the  Church  says  of  Bap- 
tism, she  affirms  of  mere  water  Baptism,  rests  on  a  fundamen- 
tal misapprehension.  AVhatever  is  wrought  in  Baptism,  is 
wrought  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  through  the  Word,  with  the 
water,  in  the  believing  soul. 

"  That  some  adults,  by  actual  impenitence,  hypocrisy,  and 
obstinacy,  deprive  themselves  of  the  salutary  effi-  2.  uuptum  i» 
cacy  of  Baptism,  we  freely  admit."     Gerhard  (IX.  ""^^l^^l^^'^^^l 

1  f  0 ).  erMtiun.    Regeii- 

Just  as  clear  as  they  are  in  their  judgment  that  wayl "  p^jlilded 
Baptism  is  not  necessarily  followed  by  regeneration,  ^y  ""p*'""* 
are  our  Church  and  her  great  divines  in  the  judgment  that 
regeneration  is  not  necessarily  preceded  by  Baptism,  or  at- 
tended by  it. 

The  Augsburg  Confession  (Art.  Y.)  declares  the  gospel  (as 
well  as  the  Sacraments)  to  be  the  means  whereby  the  Holy 
Ghost  works  and  confers  faith,  and  (Art.  VII.)  presents  the 
gospel  purely  preached  (as  well  as  the  Sacraments)  as  that 
whereby  the  true  Church  is  marked  out  and  made.  "  As  we 
come  alone  through  the  Word  of  God  to  God,  and  are  justi- 
fied, and  no  man  can  embrace  the  Word  but  by  faith,  it  fol- 
lows that  by  faith  we  are  justified."  Apol.  99,  08.  "The 
natural  man  is,  and  remains,  an  enemy  of  God,  until,  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  through  the  Word  preached  and 
heard,  he  is  converted,  endowed  with  faith,  rcycncrated  and 
renewed."  Form.  Concord,  589,  5.  "  We  cannot  obey  the 
law  unless  we  are  horn  again  through  the  gospel."  Apol. 
Conf.  140,  190.  "Faith  alone  brings  us  to  a  new  birth."  Do. 
119,  61.  "This  faith  alone  justifies  and  regenerates."  Do. 
138,  171.  "Regeneration  is  wrought  by  faith  in  repentance." 
Do.  253.  "When,  therefore,"  says  Gerhard,*  "they  are  bap- 
tized, who  have  already  been  regenerated  through  the  Word, 
as  a  spiritual  seed,  they  have  no  need  of  regeneration  through 
Baptism,  but  in  them  Baptism  is  a  confirmation  and  sealing 
of  regeneration." 

«  Loc.  Tiii.  825. 
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When  Nicodenms  asked,  "  How  can  a  man  be  bom  wJ^ 

he  18  old?"  Jesus  replied,  "Of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,"  i»^^ 

extends  the  proposition  to  all  "that  which  is  bom  of  t*^^ 

flesh  ; "  that  is,  to  "  all  men  after  the  fall  of  Adam,  who  a^ 

^  M  ,  «     1     born  in  the  course  of  nature."     (A.  C,  Art.  iX-) 

3.  Men  niiiy  iw  \  '  ^ 

onb«pti»«^i  aiMi  The  necessity  of  the  new  birth  He  clearly  predi- 
cates  upon  the  fact  that  the  flesh,  which  is  suen 
by  virtue  of  fleshly  birth,  requires  this  change. 

That  in  John  iii.  5,  water  means  Baptism,  the  Platform 
concedes :  "  The  language  of  the  Saviour,  doubtless^  refers  al»^ 
to  Baptisin.^^    But  even  critics  who  deny  this,  concede  that  ixi 
John  iii.  6,  naan  is  contemplated  as  the  subject  of  original  sirt- 
Those  who  concede  this  (and  this  all  concede),  and  who  concede 
that  "  water  "  means  Baptism  (and  this  the  Platform  concedes)  •» 
concede  that,  not  only  in  the  phraseology,  but  in  the  coudgc^-' 
tion,  application,  and  argument  of  that  phraseology,  the  Aug*'-' 
burg  Confession  is  perfectly  justified  by  the  Saviour's  language -^ 
when  it  says  (Art.  II.)  "this  original  sin  "("  that  which  i^^ 
born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh  ")  '*  brings  now  also  eternal  death  ^^ 
("  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God  ")  "  to  those  who  are  not 
born  again  of  Baptism  ('  water  ')  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  ir* 
the  case  is  made  out  from  these  words,  against  the  Confession! 
of  the  Church,  it  is  also  made  out  against  the  Saviour,  to  who? 
words  it  so  closely  adheres.     The  dilemma,  then,  is  irresistible 
either  that  l)oth  teach  it,  or  that  neither  does.    As  regards  the 
effectual  overthrow  of  their   own   position,  it  matters  little 
which  horn  the  objectors  take.     If  they  take  the  one,  then,oi 
their  own  concession,  the  Saviour  teaches  Baptismal  regenera- 
tion ;  if  they  take  the  other,  on  their  own  concession,  the  Cort- 
fession  does  not  teach  Baptismal  regeneration.     Is,  then,  th^ 
inference  warranted,  that  our  Saviour,  in  His  words,  and  ott  r 
Confession,  in  its  use  of  them,  mean  to  affirm  an  absolute  an<^l 
unconditional  nccessitv,  that  a  man  shall  be  born  of  water, 
before  he  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God?    We  reply, that 
neither  the  Saviour  nor  the  Confession  meant  to  affirm  this^ 
but  simply  an  orffituirj/  necessity.     "The  necessity  of  Baptism 
is  not  ahsobite^  but  ordinary."    (Gerhard  IX.  383.)    Bellarmine 
had  argued  from  John  iii.  5,  for  the  Romish  doctrine,  that 
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Tinbaptized  infants  are  lost.  Gerhard  (IX.  287)  replted:  "1. 
The  warning  of  Christ  bears  not  upon  the  privation  of  the 
Sacrament,  but  the  contempt  of  it.  2.  lie  describes  the  ordi- 
nary rule,  from  which  cases  of  necessity  are  excepted.  We 
are  bound  to  the  use  of  the  means,  but  God  may  show  His 
grace  in  extraordinary  ways." 

How  touchingly  and  consolingly  Luther  wrote  upon  this 
topic  is  known  to  all  admirers  of  his  writings.  ^  ^,^.  ^^^j^.^^^ 
Bagenhagen,  in  the  admirable  Treatise  already  t's^^"*'  i»«f«nt« 
Teferred  to,  which  is  incorporated  in  Luther's 
^V'opks,  and  was  issued  with  a  Preface  by  him,  shows  at  large 
that  neither  to  infants  nor  adults  is  the  necessity  of  Baptism 
ftbaolutc.  "  Rather  should  we  believe  that  the  prayers  of 
pious  parents,  or  of  the  Church,  are  graciously  heard,  and  that 
these  children  arc  received  by  God  into  His  favor  and  eternal 
life.'' 

On  the  whole  dark  question  of  the  relation  of  the  heathen 
^orld  to  salvation,  the  early  writers  of  our  Church  generally 
observe  a  wise  caution.  Yet  even  in  the  school  of  the  most 
pg^d  orthodoxy  we  find  the  breathings  of  tender  hope.  "  It 
^  false,"  says  Mentzer,*  "  that  original  sin  in  infants  out  of 
^he  Church  is  an  adequate  cause  of  reprobation ;  for  men  are 
i^ever  said  in  Scripture  to  be  reprobated  on  that  account  solely. 
^^^t  as  faith  alone  justifies  and  saves,  so  also,  as  Luther  says, 
Qnlj^lief  alone  condenms." 

-^gidius  Hunnius,  whom  Gerhard  pronounced  the  most 
^^Iriiirable  of  the  theologians  of  his  period,  and  of  whom 
^^^other  great  writer  affirms,  that  by  universal  consent  he 
^^^Ids  the  third  place  of  merit  after  Luther,  says  if  "  I  would 
^^^t  dare  to  affirm  that  the  little  children  of  heathen,  without 
^^stinction,  are  lost,  for  God  desireth  not  the  death  of  any  — 
^^irist  died  for  them  also,"  etc. 

Our  Church,  then,  does  not  teach  that  Baptism  "  is  neces 
^rily  and   unavoidably  attended  by  spiritual   regeneration,' 
W  holds  that  a  man  may  be  baptized,  and  remain  then  and 
forever  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  in  the  bonds  of  iniquity, 

*  Oper.  I.  959,  quoted  in  Qerhnrd.     Cotta. 
fin  Quaeti,  in  Cap.  VII.  Gen.,  quoted  in  Gerhard  IX.  284. 
86 
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and  therefore  holds  as  heartily  and  fully  as  the  Platfor 
*^  that  Baptism  in  adults  does  not  necessarily  effect  or  set 
their  resceneration." 

In  the   next   place,  our   Church   regards   Baptism   not 
5.  RiitiMu MMt  *'  essential  "  in  its  proper  sense,  but  as  ''  necessa 
wM-ntiHi.  That  which  is  properly  ''essential,"  allows  oi 

degree  of  limitation ;  but  that  which  is  "  necessary,"  maj 
so  in  various  degrees  with  manifold  limitations.     It  is  ' 
sentiaV^  to   our  redemption  that  Christ  should    die   for 
therefore,   without   limits   of  any   kind,   we   affirm   that 
human  being  could  be  saved  without  Ilis  atoning  work, 
is  "necessary"  that  we  should  hear  the  gospel,  for  it  is 
power  of  God  unto  salvation;   but   the  necessity  of  hear 
is   limited   in   various  ways.     It   does   not  comprehend  b 
infants  and  adults,  as  that  which  is  essential  does. 

The  Augsburg  Confession  (Art.  IX.)  says,  not  that  Bapt 
6  But  nece«-  ^^   esseutlal,  but  simply  that  it  is  necessary - 
••«ry.  which  the  Latin,  not  to  show  the  degree  of  ne 

sity,  but  merely  its  olfieet^  adds  "  to  salvation.'^ 

In  later  editions  of  the  Confession,  Melauchthon,  to  rem 
the  possibility  of  misconstruction,  added  a  few  words  to 
first  part  of  the  Ninth  Article,  so  that  it  reads :  "  Of  Bapti 
they  teach  that  it  is  necessary  to  salvation,  as  a  ccroiHnn/ii 
tuted  of  Christ.^'  So  far,  at  least,  we  think  all  could  go 
affirming  its  necessit}'.  And  with  such  mild  expressions,  e^ 
those  who  were  most  remote  from  the  Melanchthonian  sp 
were  satisfied. 

''  Among  all  orthodox  Lutherans,  Iluttor  ^s  among  the  m 
orthodox;  no  one  has  remained  more  thoroughly  within  * 
hounds  of  the  theology  authorized  and  made  normative  by  ' 
Church  than  he  —  no  one  has  adhered  with  more  fidelity,  i 
nuTclv  to  the  spirit,  but  to  the  very  letter  of  the  Synib 
ro|MMiMlly  of  the  Form  of  Concord.'f  Yet  Ilutter  exhau; 
Ml  Ihn  I'li^llowing  answer,  the  question:  ''  Is  Baptism  necess 
M.  MPilvation?  "  "It  is;  and  that  Ucaust  of  God's  comma 
J  Ml  \Nlialcvor  God  has  instituted  and  commanded,  is  to 
I ,  M  precious,  useful,  and  necessary,  though  as  to  its  ( 

.  |.    ,1^1,  f  Hertog*8  Encjclop.  fuer.  Theol.  VI.  S46. 
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\^ardfc>Tm  it  be  viler  than  a  straw."*    So  much  and  no  more 
does  ttiis  great  theologian  say  of  the  necessity  of  Baptism  in  his 
Compend.     Later  theologians  have  properly  given  prominence 
to  \t8  necessity  as  a  mean^  but  never  have  ascribed  to  it  a  neces- 
sity per  se. 

¥or,  finally,  on  this  point,  the  Church  never  has  held,  but 
.      has  ever  repudiated   the    idea    that   Baptism   is     7.  Yet  not  ui.- 
i       "''unconditionally  essential"  or  necessary  "to  sal-  ^«n'"»' '»^^"^ 
r      vation." 

She  has  limited  the  necessity,  first  of  all,  by  the  ^^ posslhilitf/ 
of  having  it"  —  has  declared  that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary^ 
*Dd  that  not  the  deprivation  of  Baptism,  but  the  contempt  of 
It  condemns  a  manf  —  that  though  God  binds  us  to  the  means, 
^  the  ordinary  instruments  of  His  grace,  lie  is  not  Himself 
hniited  by  thera.J    She  teaches,  moreover,  that  all  the  l)less- 
^'^g8  of  Baptism  are  conditioned  on  faith.     C.  M.,  490 :  3^]  -  36. 
The  "  Shorter  Catechism  "  of  Luther  teaches   that  what- 
ever Baptism  gives,  it  gives  alone  to  those  "  who  believe  that 
^hich  the  Word  and  promises  of  God  assure  us  of."     ''The 
^'ater  cannot  do  such  a  great  thing,  but  it  is   done  by  the 
Word  of  God,  and  faith  which  believes   the  Word  of  God, 
added  to  the  water."     We  shall  not  give  the  reference  for  this, 
a^  even  the  little  children  are  supposed  to  know  it  by  heart, 
"0^   stultify  ourselves  or  our  readers  by  adducing  authorities 
^^r  tlie  catechetical  doctrines  of  our  Church. 

I^Ue  Lutheran  Church  holds  that  Baptism  is  necessary  to 

salvation,  inasmuch  as  God  has  commanded  it,  and  obedience 

^^His  commands  is  necessary  to  salvation  ;  and,  furthermore, 

"^Uuse  He  has  appointed  Baptism,  as  one  ordinary  and  posi- 

twe  channel  of  His  grace,  through  which  channel  we  are  to 

^k  the  grace  He  off^ers.     But  our  Church  denies  that,  where 

^"^  command  cannot  be   carried  out,  because  of  a  necessity 

^hich  is  of  God's  creating,  the  lack  of  the  sacrament  involves 

^he  loss  of  the  soul. 

On  the  more  difficult  question,  whether  infants  born  out  of 
the  Church  are  saved,  many  of  our  old  divines,  of  the  strictest 

*  Compendium  Loo.  XX.  3.     This  answer  is  taken  from  Luther's  Larg.  Cat. 
f  Luther's  Werke:  Leipx.  Edit.  XXIL  400-4'J2.  I  Do.  p.  412. 
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e  Definite  Platform  says  of  "  Baptismal  Regeneration :  " 
this  designation  is  meant  the  doctrine  that  Baptism  is 
sarily  and  invariably  attended  by  spiritual  regeneration, 
hat  such  water  Baptism  is  xinconditionally  essential  to  sal- 
n."  "  Regeneration,  in  its  proper  sense  of  the  term,  con- 
in  a  radical  change  in  our  religious  views  —  in  oar  religious 
igs,  purposes,  habits  of  action."  The  Miami  Synod,  in 
set  forth  what  they  suppose  to  be  meant  by  the  charge, 
.  "  they  utterly  repudiate  and  abhor  "  (as  well  they  may) 
allowing  error:  "Baptismal  regeneration  —  that  is,  that 
ism  is  necessarily  connected  with,  or  attended  by,  an 
lal  spiritual  change  ex  opere  oprrafo,  or  from  the  mere  out- 
performance  of  the  act."*  Their  definition  and  that  of 
i^latform  are  substantially  the  same,  though  we  do  not 
rstand  them  to  charge  such  a  doctrine  uix)n  their  Church 
Confession. 

e  charge  against  our  Church  of  teaching  "  Baptismal 
neration,"  as  those  who  make  the  charge  define  it,  is,  as 
ive  seen,  utterly  ungrounded.  It  is  not  true  in  its  general 
nent  nor  in  its  details ;  it  is  utterly  without  warrant  in 
^rhole,  or  in  a  single  particular.  We  have  presented  a 
acts  in  elucidation  and  defence  of  the  Scripture  doctrine 
iptism,  as  confessed  by  our  Church,  and  as  ^.,,^  counter, 
presented  and  assailed  in  the  Definite  Plat-  t'-^^'o  «f  b»p- 

It  is  always  an  interesting  question,  often 

y  important  one.  If  we  give  up  that  which  is  assailed, 

shall  we  have  in  the  place  of  it  ?     This  qne8ti(»n  is  of 

importance  in   the  present  case.     What  equivalent  do 

propose  to  the  Church,  who  ask  her  to  give  up  her  most 

ihed  doctrines?     What  is  the  doctrine  which  the  Definite 

:)rm  proposes  as  the  true  one,  in  place  of  that  theory  of 

)tismal  Regeneration"  which  it  denounces?    It     ,  Baptism  uf 

is,  "Baptism  in  adults  is  a  pledge  and  condi-  "'•"'»'•  TheCoo- 

/•i.>.  .f  11*  -I  1-1  fnMion    Hnd   the 

ot    obtaining   those   blessings   purchased   by  puiform    com 
t,  and  offered  to  all  who  reper\t,  believe  in  i'""'*- 
and  profess  His  name  by  Baptism." 
w,  is  not  that  which  is  a  condition  of  obtaining  a  thing 

*  Lutb.  Observ.  xxvi.  29. 
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necessary  to  it  —  and  is  not  "  salvation  "  the  generic  term  for 
the  "blessings  purchased  by  Christ?"  How,  then,  can  the 
Platform  take  offence  at  the  Ninth  Article  of  our  Confession? 
Just  put  them  side  by  side : 

Aug.  Conf.:  Baptism  |  is  necessary  |  to  saWation. 


Def.   Plat.:   Baptism 


is  a  condition 
of  obtaining 


those  blessings  purchased. 
)>y  Christ. 


Then  comes  the  question  of  the  Baptism  of  infants.     What 

o  Baptiam  of  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  vicw  which  is  to  supcrsedc  that  anni- 

infanta.  hilatcd  thcory  (if  that   may  be  said   annihilated 

which  never  existed,)  "  that  Baptism  is  a  converting  ordinance 

in  infants?" 

The  theory  is  this  (p.  31) :  "  Baptism,  in  infants,  is  the  pledge 
of  the  bestoioment  of  those  blessings  purchased  by  Christ,  for  all. 
These  blessings  are,  forgiveness  of  sins,  or  exemption  from  the 
penal  consequences  of  natural  depravity  (which  would  at  leaet 
be  exclusion  from  heaven)  on  account  of  moral  disqualificatio"*-^ 
for  admission,"  etc. 

Look  now  at  this,  and  compare  it  with  what  our  Confessio 
says  on  the  Baptism  of  Infants.     (Art.  IX.)    All  that  it  sajr 
on  the  subject  is : 

1.  ^'That  children  are  to  be  baptized."    Here  the  Platforn^^ 
assents  fully. 

2.  "  That  by  this  Baptism  they  are  offered  and  committe 
to  God." 

Here,  too,  we  apprehend,  there  will  be  no  dissent,  for  it  \m 
said :  "  Baptism  in  infants,  is  the  pledge  of  reception  into  ther 
visible  Church  of  Christ,  grace  to  help  in  every  time  of  need."' 

3.  "Being  offered  in  Baptism  to  God,  they  are  well-pleasing 
to  God,  (that  is,)  are  received  into  the  favor  of  God,"  says  the 
Confession,  and  here  it  ceases  to  define  the  blessings  of  Bap- 
tism ;  but  the  Platform  goes  much  further.  "Baptism  in 
infants,"  it  says,  "  is  a  pledge."  The  first  blessing  of  which  it 
declares  it  to  be  a  pledge  is  "  forgiveness  of  sins,"  conceding 
this,  that  infants  have  sins ;  that  they  need  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  ;  that  baptized  infants  have  the  pledge  of  the  forgiveness  of 
their  sins,  and,  of  necessary  consequence,  that  iinbaptized  infants 
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have  no  pledge  of  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins ;  in  other  words, 
that  there  is  no  pledge  that  the  sins  of  unbaptized  infants  are 
forgiven ;  for  if  they  have  the  pledge,  too,  though  they  have 
iio  Baptism,  how  can  Baptism  be  the  pledge  of  forgiveness? 

The  words  that  follow  now,  are  explanatory  of  the  preced- 
ing ones.  *' These  blessings  are  forgiveness  of  sins,  or  exemp- 
tion from  the  penal  consequences  of  natural  depravity."  For- 
giveness is  defined  to  be  "  exemption  from  penal  consequences." 
Sins  are  defined  to  be  "  natural  depravity." 

Xow  wherein  does  this  doctrine  differ  from  the  old  one,  that 
in  Baptism  the  "  reatus^^^  or  liability  of  original  sin  is  taken 
away,  although  the  "  materiale  "  remains?*  except,  perhaps,  in 
this,  That  Luther  supposes  God  graciously  to  do  it  by  His  Holy 
Spirit  through  the  Baptism,  while  the  Platform  may  mean, 
that  Baptism  is  only  the  pledge  that  it  is  done,  but  it  is  done 
either  way,  and  in  both  Baptism  is  the  proof,  at  least,  that 
it  is  done. 

But  we  have,  furthermore,  a  statement  of  what  "  the  penal 
consequences  of  natural  depravity  "  are :  "  Which  would,  at 
least,  be  exclusion  from  heaven^  on  account  of  moral  disqualifi- 
cation for  admission." 

Xow,  analyze  this  proposition,  and  you  have  the  following 
result : 

1.  That  infants  have  natural  depravity,  which  is  a  moral 
disqualification  for  heaven. 

2.  That  this  natural  depravity  has  penal  consequences^  that  is, 
is  a  punishaUe  thing ;  that  infants,  consequently^  have  moral 
charcu'ter^  and  some  sort  of  moral  accountaJbility  ;  are  the  subjects 
of  law,  as  to  its  obligation,  for  they  have  sins  to  be  forgiven  ; 
and  of  law  as  to  its  pains,  for  they  are  subject  to  "penal 
consequences." 

3.  That  this  punishment  would  be  exclusion  from  heaven. 
But  this  statement  is  qualified  in  a  very  remarkable  way  — 
"would,  at  least,  be  exclusion  from  heaven,"  —  that  is  the 
rninimum.  The  words  "  at  least,'^  seem  to  mark  this  train  of 
thought:  "  They  would,  at  least,  be  excluded  from  heaven,  even 
if  they  were  not  sent  to  hell."    Now  this  style  of  thinking,  as 

*  Apolog.  Confess.,  83,  85. 
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it  has  in  it,  unconsciously  to  its  author,  we  trust  and  believe 

—  as  it  has  in  it  a  tinge  of  Pelagianism  -^  so  it  trembles,  logi- 
cally, upon  the  very  border  of  that  jSgment  to  which  the  Pela- 
gianism of  the  Church  of  Rome,  combined  with  her  strong 
sacramentalism,  leads  her  —  the  doctrine  of  a  liinhns  ivfantnm. 
She  was  too  sacramental  to  admit  that  the  original  sin  of  a 
child  could  be  removed  without  Baptism  ;  too  Pelagian  to  con- 
cede that  original  sin  must,  in  its  own  nature,  apart  from  God^s 
grace,  bring  death  eternal.  Her  swramtntalism^  therefore,  kept 
the  unUijytized  child  out  of  heaven  ;  her  Pdagianisni  kept  it  out 
of  hell^  and  the  conjunction  of  the  two  generated  a  tertiam  quid 

—  the  fancy  of  a  ^^'lirtibus  infantuni^^'  or  place  which,  without 
being  hell,  was  yet  one  of  exclusion  from  heaven,  a  mild  per- 
dition, whereby  infants  not  wholly  saved  were,  nevertheless, 
not  totally  lost.  And  the  shadow  of  this  very  tendency  shows 
itself  in  the  words  we  have  quoted  from  the  Platform. 

Connecting  the  three  propositions  now,  with  what  has  pre- 
ceded them,  we  reach,  then,  furthermore, 

4.  That  God  grants  forgiveness  of  the  sins  of  the  baptized 
infant,  forgives  its  natural  depravity,  exempts  it,  of  course, 
from  the  penal  consequences  thereof,  and  thus,  if  it  is  not  saved 
from  a  liability  to  eternal  death,  it  is,  "a^  Icast^'*  saved  from 
exclusion  from  heaven.  If  the  Platform  means  that  the  sin  of 
an  infant,  unforgiven,  would  bring  eternal  death  to  it,  then  it 
goes  as  far  as  the  extremest  views  of  the  nature  of  original  sin 
can  go,  and  vindicates  the  very  strongest  expressions  of  the  Con- 
fession on  this  point ;  and  if  it  means  that  original  sin  would 
exclude  it  from  heaven  without  consigning  it  to  despair,  it  has 
virtually  the  doctrine  of  the  li)nhus  infantum. 

5.  And  finally.  Baptism  in  infants  is  the  pledge  of  all  this 

—  they  have  the  pledge  —  and,  of  consequence,  unbaptized 
infants  have  not.  In  other  words,  there  is  an  assurance  that 
every  baptized  child  has  this  great  thing,  "forgiveness  of 
sins. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  after  all  this,  the  Platform  closes 
its  discussion  on  this  point  with  these  words  (p.  31):  "It  is 
proper  to  remark  that  the  greater  part  of  the  passages  in  the 
former  Symbols,  relating  to  this  subject,  are,  and  doubtless 
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may  be,  explained  by  many,  to  signify  no  more  than  we  above 
inculcate.^'  We  uuderstand  the  author  in  this  to  concede,  not 
simply  that  they  are  so  explained,  but  that  they  are,  in  fact, 
susceptible  of  this  explanation,  and  that  this  may  be  really 
their  meaning. 

It  is  our  sincere  belief,  that  if  the  energy  which  has  been 
expended  in  assailing  as  doctrines  taught  by  our  Confessions 
what  they  do  not  teach,  had  been  devoted  to  ascertaining  what 
is  their  real  meaning,  these  years  of  sad  controversy  would 
have  been  years  of  building  up,  and  of  closer  union,  not  years 
of  conflict,  years  in  which  our  ministry  and  members  have  had 
their  minds  poisoned  against  the  truth  of  God  as  held  by  our 
Church. 

But,  while  there  are  apparent  points  of  identity  with  the 
Church  doctrine  in  that  of  the  Platform,  there  is  one  chasm  in 
its  theory  which  nothing  can  bridge  over,  a  contradiction  of 
the  most  palpable  and  fatal  character.  That  vital  defect  is 
this,  that  while  this  theory  secures  the  forgiveness  of  an  infant's 
sins,  it  makes  no  provision  whatever  for  the  change  of  its  sinful 
nature.  While  it  provides  for  its  exemption  from  -penalty^  it 
leaves  utterly  out  of  sight  the  correction  of  its  depravity,  which 
is  a  more  fearful  thing  than  the  penalty  which  follows  it ;  for 
in  the  pure  judgment  of  sanctified  reason,  it  would  be  better 
to  be  holy  and  yet  bear  the  penalty  of  sin,  than  to  be  sinful 
and  have  the  immunities  of  holiness ;  better  to  be  sinless, 
although  in  hell,  than  to  be  polluted  and  in  heaven.  The  the- 
ory concedes  that  there  is  in  "  infants  a  moral  disqualijication 
for  heaven."  It  absolutely  needs,  therefore,  before  an  infant 
can  have  a  pledge  in  Baptism  of  its  salvation,  that  there  shall 
be  a  pledge  provided  for  its  moral  qualification  for  heaven,  and 
this  moral  qualification  must  be  regeneration. 

But  the  theory  not  only  does  not  provide  for  this,  but  as  far 
as  it  is  stated  in  the  Platform,  absolutely  excludes  it.  It  says, 
"  Baptism  in  infants  is  a  pledge  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins," 
but  it  says  not  a  word  of  the  removal  of  sins  in  whole  or  in 
part.  The  cardinal  defect,  therefore,  is,  that  it  provides  a 
pledge  that  the  blessings  which  follow  regeneration  shall  be 
given,  but  provides  none  that  the  regeneration  itself  shall  be 
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given  —  it  provides  that  the  child  shall  be  saved  from  the  jx^ 
ally  of  sin  without  being  saved,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  th 
sin  itself ;  saved,  in  fact,  in  its  sins,  not  from  them.  To  what 
end  would  a  child  enter  heaven  if  its  nature  were  unchanged. 
Forgiving  a  sin  in  no  sense  changes  its  character.  And  where 
in  the  Word  of  God  is  there  the  shadow  of  that  baleful  doc- 
trine, that  the  sins  of  an  unregencrate  person  are  forgiven;  where 
the  shadow  of  that  deadly  error,  that  God  has  provided  a 
Church,  into  which,  by  His  own  ordinance^  and  at  His  com- 
rnandj  millions  are  brought,  without  any  change  in  a  nature 
whose  moral  evil  is  such  as  would  condemn  them  forever  to 
exclusion  from  heaven  —  where  is  the  shadow  of  that  fatal 
delusion,  that  the  curse  of  sin  can  be  removed  while  the  sin 
itself  remains  dominant  ? 

But  if  a  refuge  is  sought  in  saying  that  infants  are  regen- 
erated, but  that  Baptism,  in  all  its  parts,  element,  Word  and 
Spirit,  is  not  the  ordinary  channel  of  this  grace,  this  is  to 
accept  a  theory  which  has  every  difficulty  which  carnal  reason 
urges  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  but  which  has  noth- 
ing that  even  looks  like  a  warrant  for  it  in  God's  Word,  and 
which,  run  out  logically,  would  destroy  the  whole  character 
of  Christianity  as  a  system  of  wonderful  means  to  beneficent 
ends. 

Dr.  Heppe,  in  his  Dogmatik  of  the  Evangelical  Reformed 

Church  (1861),  presents  the  doctrines  of  the  Cal- 

Luthenm  Yiows  viuistic  Churchcs,  and   illustrates   his   text  with 

of  Bnptism  com-  citatlous  i'voin  their  standard  theologians.     The  doc- 

pared.  ^  ^    "^ 

trine  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  regard  to  Bap- 
tism, is  often  very  severely  spoken  of  by  Calvinists  —  it  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  main  points  of  attack.  Perhaps  it  may  not 
be  without  some  interest  to  compare  the  Lutheran  and  Cal- 
vinistic  views  in  regard  to  this  important  subject. 

The  definitions  of  Baptism  which  Ileppc  gives  as  purely  Cal- 
vinistic  and  Reformed,  are  as  follows :  "  Baptism  is  a  sacra- 
ment, in  which  those  to  whom  the  covenant  of  grace  pertains^  are 
washed  with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit,  that  is,  that  to  those  who  are  baptized,  it  is  signified  and 
sealed  jthat  they  are  received  into  the  communion  of  the  covenant 
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of  grace,  are  inserted  into  Christ  and  His  mystic  body, the  Church, 
Kte  justified  by  God,  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  blood  shed  for  us, 
and  regenerated  by  Christ's  Spirit."  This  definition  he  gives 
from  PoLANUS.  Another  and  shorter  one  he  furnishes  from 
WoLLEBius,  as  follows :  "  Baptism  is  the  first  sacrament  of  the 
new  covenant,  in  which  to  the  elect  received  into  the  family  of 
God,  by  the  outward  application  of  water,  the  remission  of  sins 
and  regeneration  by  the  Hood  of  Christy  and.  hy  the  Hdy  Spirit,  are 
sealed.'^  He  gives  only  one  other,  which  is  from  Heidegger, 
thus:  "Baptism  is  the  saerainent  of  regeneration^in  which  to  each 
and  to  every  one  embixiced  in  the  covenant  of  God^  the  imvard  wash- 
ing from  sins  through  the  blood  and  Spirit  of  Christ,  is  declared 
a?id  sealcd.^^ 

The  doctrine  thus  stated,  and  correctly  stated,  for  it  is  the 
doctrine  of  all  genuine  Calvinists,  involves  several  things, 
which  the  detractors  of  our  Church  may  do  well  to  ponder. 
First,  It  draws  a  line  between  baptized  ivfants  as  well  as 
between  baptized  adults,  representing  some  as  belonging  to  the 
elect,  some  to  the  non-elect,  some  as  belonging  to  the  class  to 
whom  the  covenant  of  grace  pertains,  others  as  not  of  that 
cUiss.  Shall  we  prefer  this  part  of  the  doctrine  to  that  which 
teaches  that  God  is  the  Father  of  all,  and  Christ  the  Saviour 
of  all,  heartily  loving  all  and  desiring  to  save  them  ?  Can  a 
mother  believe  it  possible  that  Ijetween  her  two  beloved  little 
children  prattling  at  her  knee,  there  may  be,  in  God.'s  love, 
will,  and  purpose,  a  rhasin  cleft  back  into  eternity,  and  running 
down  to  the  bottom  of  hell?  Can  she  believe  this  when  her  con- 
science tells  her  that  the  slightest  partiality  on  her  part,  for  the 
one  or  the  other,  would  be  a  crime?  Can  she  believe  that 
God's  absolute  sovereignty  elects  absolutely  one  of  her  children 
to  eternal  glory,  and  passes  by  the  other,  when  that  passing 
by  necessarily  involves  its  ruin  forever?  Can  it  be  wondered 
at  that  High  Calvinism  has,  in  so  many  cases,  been  the  mother 
of  Universalism  —  that  men  who  start  with  the  premise,  that 
the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God  determines  the  eternal  estate 
of  men,  should  draw  the  inference,  not  that  He  elects  some  to 
life,  and  leaves  the  mass  to  go  to  perdition,  but  that  He  elects 
all/    Shall  we  give  up  this  part  of  the  baptismal  doctrine  of 
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the  Church  ?  And  yet  if  we  surrender  it  —  if  we  say  the  doc- 
trine of  Baptism  is  not  a  fundamental  one  in  our  system,  raen 
may  teach  among  us  on  this  j)oint  what  they  please.  What  is 
to  prevent  these  views  from  being  preached  in  our  pulpits  and 
taught  in  our  houses? 

A  second  feature   of  the  Calvinistic  view  of  Baptism  is, 
that   to   those  perfectly  alike  in   all  personal  respects^   Baptism 
comes  with  entirely  different  f unctions.     To  one  infant  it  signs 
and  seals  communion  in  the  covenant^  insertion  into  Christy  jus- 
tijication  and  regeneration  ;   to  another,  perfectly  alike  in  all 
personal  respects,  it  signifies   and  seals   nothing.     Xo   parent 
knows  what  his  child  receives  in  Baptism,  whether  it  l>e  a 
mere  handful  of  water  on  its  hair,  or  the  seal  of  blessings, 
infinite  like  God,  and  irrevocable  to  all  eternity.     The  minis- 
ter does  not  know  what  he  has  done ;  whether  he  has  sealed 
the  everlasting  covenant  of  God  with  an  immortal  soul,  or 
thrown  away  time  and  breath  in  uttering  mocking  words,  to 
that  little  being  which  smiles   and  prattles,  in  utter  uncon- 
sciousness that  it  is  abandoned  to  a  destiny  of  endless  pain,  of 
uns{)eakable  horror.     Can  we  give  up  the  baptismal  doctrine 
of  our  Church  for  this?     Our  Church  tells  us  that  Baptism 
makes  the  ofl[er  of  the  same  blessing  to  every  human  creature 
wh6  receives  it ;   that  a  difference  in  the  result  of  Baptism 
depends  upon  no  lack  of  the  divine  grace,  on  no  secret  counsel 
of  God,  but  upon  the  voluntary  differences  of  adults  —  and 
that  as  there  are  no  such  differences  in  infants,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference in  the  effects  of  Baptism  to  them.     Surely  Lutherans 
should  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  this,  that  whatever  be  the 
blessing  of  Baptism,  be  it  little  or  great,  vague  or  well-defined, 
it  is  offered  alike  to  all,  and  conferred,  alike  upon  all  who  do 
not  present  in  themselves  the  voluntary  barrier  to  its  reception. 
Yet  if  we  say  the  doctrine  of  Baptism  is  non-fundamental,  these 
very  errors  may  be  set  forth  in  our  theological  chairs,  taught 
in  our  Catechisms,  and  set  forth  in  our  pulpits. 

A  third  element  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  Baptism  is, 
that  to  those  for  whom  any  of  the  blessings  of  Baptism  are 
designed,  it  supposes  the  sealing  of  as  great  Uessings^  as  on  the 
strongest   sacramental  theory,  even  that  of  the  Church  of 
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ome  herself,  is  conferred  by  Baptism  ;  it  seals  to  the  elect,  to 
'horn  aloue  its  blessings  belong,  reception  into  the  "  comniu- 
ion,  that  is  the  fellowship  in,  the  participation  in,  the  cove- 
ant  of  grace,"  "insertion  into  Christ  and  His  mystic  body," 
justification,"  "  regeneration,"  and  "  the  inward  washing  of 
u."  Two  infant  brothers,  twins,  we  will  say,  are  offered  for 
»aptism ;  whatsoever  is  to  come  to  pass  has  been  unchangea- 
ly  ordained  by  God  from  eternity  in  regard  to  them ;  one  of 
le  twins  may  be  "  elect^^  may  have  been  predestinated  unto 
^^erlasting  life ;  the  other  is  non-elect,  is  foreordained  to  ever- 
tsting  death,  particularly  and  unchangeably.  The  twins  die 
I  infancy,  the  elect  one,  by  the  terms  of  the  theory,  is  regen- 
•ated,  the  non-elect  is  unregenerate ;  the  one  is  saved,  the 
ther  is  lost ;  the  grace  of  Baptism  belongeth  to  the  elect 
ifant  according  to  the  counsel  of  God's  own  will,  and  there- 
>re  "  baptismal  grace," — that  is  a  Calvinistic  idea,  too, — there- 
►re  baptismal  grace  is  "  not  only  offered^  bat  really  conferred  on 
at  ivfant^'  To  an  elect  infant  dying  soon  after  its  Baptism, 
le  Calvinistic  theory  seems  to  give  as  much  as  the  highest 
leory  of  "baptismal  regeneration."  Let  Lutherans  remem- 
ir  that  it  is  here  conceded  that  the  highest  blessings  which 
ir  Church  teaches  us  are  connected  alone  with  a  worthy 
itrance  into  the  baptismal  covenant,  and  a  faithful  eontinU" 
we  therein,  are  acknowledged  by  Calvinists  to  be  actually 
afed  therein  —  that  is,  that  God  sets  his  hand  to  it,  by  the 
;t  of  baptizing,  that  the  elect  do  then  have,  or  shall  yd  have, 

they  have  not  then,  justification,  regeneration,  and  inward 
asliing  from  sin.  Shall  we  take  offence  at  the  doctrine  of 
IT  Church,  which  asks  us  to  receive  as  an  article  of  faith,  in 
igard  to  the  eificacy  of  Baptism,  no  more  than  is  summed  up 
I  the  words  of  our  Confession,  that  "  through  Baptism  the 
race  of  God  is  offered,  that  children  are  to  be  baptized,  and 
sing  through  Baptism  offered  to  God,  are  received  into  His 
tvor?" 

Here,  then,  we  rest  the  case.  The  doctrine  of  Baptism  held 
ad  confessed  by  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  is,  as  we 
slieve  all  her  doctrines  are,  absolutely  accordant  in  every 
art  with  the  Word  of  God.     To  abide  by  her  Confession,  is 
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to  abide  by  the  Word,  and  there  she  and  her  true  chilc^     , 
will  rest.     If  we  destroy  the  historical  life  of  our  Church,  ^^ 
abandon  her  Confession,  whither  can  we  go?     What  syst^^^^ 
can  we   accept  which  will  meet  so  fully  our  wants  ?    If  '^^ 
destroy  or  rend  the  Lutheran  Church,  or  allow  as  normal  aC" 
final  just  as  much  deviation  as  the  individual  may  wish  frorU 
all  to  which  she  has  been  pledged  in  her  history,  from  all  that 
is  involved  in  her  very  name,  from  all  that  gave  her  distinctive 
being,  what  may  we  hope  to  establish  in  her  place  to  justify  so 
fearful  an  experiment,  and  to  indemnify  the  world  for  so  great 
a  loss  ? 

The  final  proposition  of  the  Confession  is  antithetical,  and 
The  AntithesiB  arraugcs  itself  into  three  parts : 
oftheconfpwion.       ^    4t  Qn  thls   accouut  the  Anabaptists  are  con- 
demned."   "  Derhalben  werden  die  Wiedertiiufer  verworfen." 
"  Damnant  Anabaptistas." 

2.  *'  Who  disapprove  of  the  Baptism  of  children  and  teacl^ 
that  it  is  not  right."  "  Welche  lehren  dass  die  Kindertaa^ 
nicht  recht  sei."     "  Qui  improbant  baptismum  pueroruni." 

3.  "  And  afl[irm  that  children  are  saved  without  Baptism.' 
'-  Et  aflSrmant  pueros  sine  baptismo  salvos  fieri." 

I.  The  Anabaptists  took  their  name  from  their  repetition  ot 
The   Auabup-  Baptlsui  iu  thc  case  of  those  who  had  been  \}Si\r^ 
*^"*'  tized  in   infancy.     [Ana  in  composition  indicate^ 

repetition.)     They  have  also  been   called  Katabaptists   froa^ 
their  opposition  to  the  Baptism  of  children.     The  early  Aua--' 
baptists  with  whom  our  Reformers  had  to  contend,  made  their" 
main  opposition  to  infant  Baptism,  and  although  they  immersed  , 
they  certainly  gave  little  prominence  (if  they  gave  any^  tcp 
the  question  of  mode,  as  compared  with   modern  Baptists. 
The   sect   of  Anabaptists  made  their  apj)earance  in  history 
soon  after  thc  beginning  of  the  Keformation,  and  excited  dis- 
turbances in  Saxony  in  1522.     The  roots  of  the  Anabaptist 
movement,  especially  on  its  political  side,  strike  deep  into  the 
Middle  Ages.     The  Reformation  was  not  its  cause,  although 
Anabaptism  often  made  the  Reformation  its  occasion.   Fauati- 
cism  always  strives  to  corrupt  the  purity  of  faith  in  one  direc- 
tion, as  Formalism  strives  to  stifle  it  in  the  other.     A  pure 
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--hurch  stands  in  living  antagonism  to  the  formalism  of  Rome, 
nd  to  the  fanaticism  of  all  pseudo-Protestantism.  It  has  the 
>ody,  but  disavows  the  flesh ;  it  has  spirituality,  but  carefully 
:uard8  it  against  running  into  spiritualism. 

The   most  renowned   of  the   Anabaptists  in   history  was 
HOMAS  MuENZBR,  who  was  oriffinallv  preacher  in 
.Ustaedt.     He   was   deposed   on   account   of  his 
naticism,  and  uniting  himself  with  the  Anabaptists,  became 
leir  leader.     He  published  a  bitter  attack  upon  the  Baptism 

children.  Leaving  Saxony,  he  passed  through  a  large  por- 
on  of  Germany  with  his  associates,  everywhere  finding, 
nong  a  population  degraded  by  the  current  Romanism, 
mndance  of  adherents.  Returning  to  Saxony,  he  established 
iinself  at  iluehlhus,  where  he  aroused  the  peasantry,  claimed 
•incely  authority,  gathered  an  army,  abolished  the  magis- 
acy,  proclaimed  that  in  future  Christ  alone  was  to  be  king, 
id  made  war  in  1525  upon  the  princes  themselves.  The 
bel  bands  were  defeated  at  Franckenhus,  and  Muenzer  was 
it  to  death.  Prominent  also  among  the  Anabaptists  were 
lose  who  were  led  by  John  of  Leyden,  so  called  ,  .  ,,  , 
orii  his  having  seized  upon  that  city,  where  he 
rerthrew  the  magistracy,  assumed  the  government  with  the 
tie  of  king,  made  laws  to  suit  himself  and  his  followers,  and 
•actised  great  cruelties  toward  those  who  did  not  yield  them- 
Ives  to  him.  The  city  was  besieged  in  1526 ;  an  immense 
amber  of  his  adherents  were  slain,  and  he  himself  was 
it  to  death.  It  is  evident  that  the  Anabaptist  movement  was 
)litical  as  well  as  religious,  and  was  largely  a  reaction,  blind 
id  ignorant,  against  gross  abuses.  The  Anabaptists  are  con-  v 
imned  in  the  Confession,  not  in  their  persons,  but  in  their 
rors ;  the  man  was  not  condemned  —  the  errorist,  or  more 
rictly  the  error  in  the  errorist,  was  condemned. 
II.  The  SECOND  point  is :  "  Who  disapprove  of  the  Baptism 
children,  and  teach  that  it  is  not  right." 
It  is  natural  here  to  look  at  the  grounds  on  which  the  Ana- 
tptists  object  to  Infant  Baptism,  and  say  that  it  Arguments  of 
not  right.  The  most  plausible  arguments  which  *^^  AnM^ptut.. 
ey  urge  against  it,  have  been  in  a  large  part  anticipated  m 
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f^   '.'^'jriy  fv.ii'.v.-?.  •l..Tvf''re.  that  infants  are  to  1^ 
'.i';.*!/"I.  jf.;i-ii.ii'-lj  ;i-.  -alvn^i'in  i-s  ortVro«l  in  Baptism — in  and 
•  ;';i  Ii;ij.fi-rn  t|j<-  i'f*\\\\\i<A\  jjra'.'o  and  treasure  of  the  Gosfiol  is 
oil'  [•■<!  »i,  \\\i'\u."' 

f',  VVli«?i  .fi-^iiH  ?<a\-:  "Tliat  whi<-h  is  horn  of  the  flesh  is 
II'  •  fi.'  iiri'I  "  Kx^-ipt  ji  iiijin  he  ]»orn  again  of  water  and  of  the 
l»'mi  li'-  rjiiinrit  i-nter  into  tlje  king(h>ni  of  God,''  He  teaohi-s 
tli.'it  inr;i?iiH,  inji'-'njn^'li  as  tliev  are  flesh,  niuflt  he  horn  acrain  of 
Willi  I-  :nid  of  f  )i(>  Spirit,  tliat  is,  must  be  baptized  and  become 
ri'^ri-rii-rali'. 

f.  If  tin'  (^x press   tcTin   were   necessary,  men   and  women 
M^ually  with  iiifiuits  wouUl  he  excluded  from  Baptism,  because 

♦  1C3,  52. 
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none  of  them  are  specifically  mentioned  in  the  baptismal  com- 
miseion  ;  in  other  words,  there  is  a  generic  express  command 
to  baptize  infants  on  the  one  hand,  and  there  is  no  specific 
express  command  on  the  other  either  as  regards  sex  or  age. 

d.  Infant  membership,  sealed  by  a  sacramental  rite,  was 
established  under  the  Old  Testament.  If  it  had  been  designed 
to  abolish  infant  membership  under  the  New  Dispensation,  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  do  it  in  so  many  words.  The  ques- 
tion fairly  put,  then,  is  not,  "  Where  is  infant  Baptism  enjoined 
in  the  New  Testament  ?  "  but,  "  Where  is  it  forbidden  ?  " 

e.  Infant  Baptism  was  practised  by  the  Jews  in  New  Testa- 
ment times.  Lightfoot,  the  greatest  of  the  old  rabbinical  schol- 
ars, says,  in  his  Harmony  on  John :  *  "  The  baptizing  of  infants 
was  a  thing  as  commonly  known  and  as  commonly  used  before 
John's  coming,  and  at  the  time  of  his  coming,  and  subsequently, 
as  anything  holy  that  was  used  among  the  Jews,  and  they  were 
as  familiarly  acquainted  with  infant  Baptism  as  they  were 
with  infant  circumcision."  And  this  he  proves  by  abundant 
citations  from  the  Talmud  and  the  old  rabbinical  writers.  It 
is  inconceivable,  therefore,  that  in  such  a  state  of  things  the 
Apostles  should  not  have  forbidden  infant  Baptism,  if  it  were 
not  meant  that  it  should  be  administered. 

/.  The  argument,  a  fortiori :  K  in  the  Old  Testament,  com- 
paratively restricted  as  its  range  was,  infants  were  embraced 
in  the  covenant,  much  more  in  the  New  Testament,  broader 
and  more  gracious  than  the  Old  as  it  is,  would  they  be  era- 
braced.  But  infants  are  embraced  in  the  Old,  much  more 
than  in  the  New. 

g.  That  is  as  really  Scriptural  which  is  by  just  and  necessary 
consequence  deduced  from  Scripture,  as  that  which  is  stated  in 
it  in  so  many  words;  When  the  Bible  says :  "  There  is  but 
one  Gk)d,"  it  means  just  as  much  that  the  gods  of  the  heathen 
are  false,  as  if  it  were  said  in  so  many  words. 

2.  It  is  urged  that  a  covenant  requires  consciousness  and 
iDtelligence  on  the  part  of  those  whom  it  embraces ;  but  infants 
can  have  no  consciousness  of  a  covenant,  therefore  they  cannot 
be  embraced  in  one. 

*  Opera,  168S.    VoL  L  p.  390. 
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We  reply  to  this :  a.  Divine  covenants  do  not  require  con- 
sciousness and  intelligence  on  the  part  of  all  whom  they 
embrace.  On  the  contrary,  they  embrace  not  only  infants,  but 
prospectively  generations  unborn,  as,  for  example,  the  cove- 
nant with  Abraham  and  his  seed  after  him,  sealed  by  the  sac- 
rament of  circumcision. 

L  Human  covenants  do  not  necessarily  require  consciousness 
and  intelligence  on  the  part  of  all  embraced  in  them,  but  rest 
on  the  right  of  the  adult  generation  to  represent,  and  act  for 
their  children  and  posterity.  We  are  bound  by  the  constitu- 
tional compact  made  by  our  fathers  —  bound  by  the  covenants 
and  treaties  with  foreign  nations  made  before  we  were  born. 

c.  The  baptismal  covenant  is  a  voluntary  covenant  in  one 
sense,  that  is  to  say,  the  child's  will  is  presumed  in  the  case. 
If  the  child  cannot  consciously  accept  the  covenant,  neither  can 
it,  nor  does  it,  reject  it.  In  another  sense,  however,  the  baptis- 
mal covenant  is  not  voluntary.  All  human  creatures  are  bound 
to  be  children  of  God,  and  have  not  the  right  to  say  whether 
they  will  or  will  not  be  His  children.  If  my  child  has  not 
the  right  of  self-decision  as  to  whether  it  shall  honor  me  as  its 
parent,  but  is  absolutely  bound  so  to  do,  though  it  never  was 
consulted,  much  more  is  that  same  child  bound  to  honor  God, 
and  I  usurp  no  right  pertaining  to  it,  when,  as  its  representa- 
tive, I  bind  it  by  covenant  to  that  to  which  it  is  bound  with- 
out covenant. 

3.  It  is  urged  that  sacraments  do  not  benefit  without  faith; 
but  the  infant  has  no  faith,  therefore  Baptism  can  do  it  no 
good. 

We  reply  to  this :  a.  If  infants  demonstrably  have  no  faith, 
it  would  still  be  possible  that  in  their  Baptism  there  is  a  treas- 
ure of  blessing,  the  full  understanding  and  use  of  which  is 
reserved  for  them  when  they  can  have  faith,  even  as  a  father 
provides  for  his  babe,  or  bequeaths  to  it  many  things  which  it 
cannot  use  till  it  reaches  adult  life,  though  they  belong  to  it 
from  the  becrinnino:. 

L  But  infants  do  have  receptive  faith.  "  When  we  say  that 
infants  believe  or  have  faith,  it  is  not  meant  that  they  under- 
stand, or  have  consciousness  of  faith,  but  the  error  is  rejected 
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lat  baptized  infants  are  pleasing  to  God,  and  are  saved,  with- 
\it  any  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  them.  This  is  certain,  that 
he  Holy  Spirit  is  efficacious  in  them,  so  that  they  can  receive 
be  grace  of  God  and  the  remission  of  sins.  The  Holy  Spirit 
{>erate8  in  them  in  His  own  way,  which  it  is  not  in  our  power 
y  explain.  That  operation  of  the  Spirit  in  infants  we  call 
lith,  and  we  affirm  that  they  believe.  For  that  mean,  or 
rgan,  by  which  the  kingdom  of  God,  offered  in  the  Word  and 
acraments,  is  received^  the  Scripture  calls  faith,  and  declares 
aat  believers  receive  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  Christ  affirms, 
lark  X.  15,  that  adults  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  same 
-ay  that  a  little  child  receives  it ;  and.  Matt,  xviii.  6,  He  speaks 
f  the  little  ones  which  believe  in  Him."  These  are  the  words 
f  Chemnitz,*  and  they  mark  the  distinction  we  make  in  the 
3rm  receptive  faith.  Faith  as  an  act,  like  sin  as  an  act,  pre- 
apposes  a  condition  of  mind,  which  condition  is  the  essential 
hing  in  both  cases,  to  which  the  act  is  merely  phenomenal, 
'he  act  is  intermittent,  the  condition  is  continuous.  The 
rorst  of  men  does  not  cease  to  be  a  sinner  merely  l)eeause  the 
ct  of  sinning  ceases.  He  may  be  in  stupor,  or  in  sleep,  or  his 
•resent  thoughts  may  be  absorbed  in  something  morally  indit- 
erent,  and  yet  he  is  a  sinner  through  the  whole.  He  is  not 
Iwa^'S  sinning,  but  he  is  always  sinful,  because  the  essence  of 
haracter  lies  in  the  condition  of  the  soul.  The  believer  may 
►e  in  stupor,  or  sleep,  or  his  present  thoughts  be  entirely  ab- 
orbed  in  the  necessary  cares,  or  duties,  or  innocent  enjoyments 
f  life,  but  he  is  a  believer  through  the  whole.  He  is  not 
Iways  consciously'  exercising  faith,  but  he  is  a  believer  always, 
•ecause  the  essence  of  character  is  the  condition  of  the  soul, 
n  the  case  of  the  infant,  both  on  the  side  of  nature  and  of 
:race,  there  must  be,  and  is,  a  stronger  and  more  protracted 
eparation  between  the  essential  condition  of  sin  and  faith,  and 
he  phenomenon  of  conscious  sin  and  of  conscious  faith,  than 
Q  the  case  of  the  adult,  but  the  condition  is  as  real.  By  nature 
he  infant  is  as  really  a  sinner,  and  by  grace  as  really  a  l)eliever, 
8  tlie  adult  is,  though  it  can  neither  do  sin  nor  cxcnisc  faith, 
t  has  sin  by  nature,  and  has  faith  by  grace.     Working  out 

*  Examen.  Cone.  Trid.  11.  ii.  x.  14. 
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under  the  law  of  the  first  condition,  it  will  inevitably  do  Bin,  as 
under  the  law  of  the  second  it  will  exercise  faith.   Faith  justifies 
by  its  receptivity  alone.    There  is  no  justifying  merit  in  fiaith  as 
an  act,  nor  is  there  any  in  the  acts  it  originates.     In  the  adult  it 
is  divinely  wrought :  it  is  "  not  of  ourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of 
God."     In  the  infant  there  is  wrought  by  God,  through  the 
Holy  Ghost,  by  means  of  the  water  and  the  Word,  that  recep- 
tivity of  condition  which   it  has  not  by  nature.     The  Holy 
Ghost  oflfers  grace,  and  so  changes  the  moral  nature  of  the 
child  that  this  nature  becomes  receptive  of  the  grace  offered. 
This  divinely  wrought  condition  we  call  receptive  faith,  and 
though  its  phenomena  are  suspended,  it  is  really  faith,  and  as 
really  involves  what  is  essential  to  justification,  as  does  the 
faith  of  the  adult.     The  hand  of  an  infant  may  as  really  grasp 
a  diamond  as  if  the  infant  knew  the  value  of  the  treasure  it 
held,  and  if  the  natural  hand  can  be  the  minister  of  acts  whose 
force  it  comprehends  not,  how  much  more  may  the  supernatu- 
ral hand?    To  accept  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  deny  the 
doctrine  of  a  divine  counterwork  —  the  doctrine  '*  that  where 
sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more   abound"  —  is  to  make 
nature  potent,  and  grace  weak  —  it  is  an  aggravation  of  Mani- 
cheism,  and  gives  us  a  Devil  mightier  than  God.    Many  of  the 
Calvinistic  divines  have  felt  the  diflSculty  under  which  their 
system  labors,  and  have  modified  it  in  various  degrees,  so  as  to 
approximate  the   Lutheran  view.     Calvin   acknowledges  "a 
seed  of  faith  in  infants."     Ursinus*  says  they  have  an  "incli- 
natory  faith,  or  inclination  to  faith."     Voetius  says  "there is 
in  them  a  root,  faculty,  supernatural  principle,  seed,  or  nursery, 
from  whence,  in  its  own  time,  faith  rises  up.     It  is  related  to 
faith  as  seed  is  to  the  tree,  the  Qgg  to  the  bird,  the  bulb  to  the 
flower."   Peter  ]Martyr  says  that  faith  in  infants  is  '*  incipient, 
is  in  its  principle  and  root,  inasmuch  as  they  have  the  Holy 
Spirit,  whence  faith  and  all  virtues  flow  forth.  .  .  The  age  of 
infancy  is  capable  of  the  motions  of  faith,  and  Jeremiah  and 
John  are  witnesses  that  this  age  can  be  graced  by  the  Holy 

Gho8t."t 
Nor  was  this  great  truth  unknown  in  the  Ancient  Church. 

*  In  Cateches.  Q.  57.  f  Quoted  in  Quenstedt.  Theologia.  II.  1142,  1145. 
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•  rhou  must  number  baptized  infants  among  believers,"  says 
JLogustine*  to  a  Pelagian:  "thou  darest  not  judge  in  any 
other  way,  if  thou  art  not  willing  to  be  a  manifest  heretic." 
"In  baptized  infants,  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells,  though  they 
know  it  not.  So  know  they  not  their  own  mind, — they  know 
not  th^ir  own  reason,  which  lies  dormant,  as  a  feeble  glimmer, 
which  is  to  be  aroused  with  the  advance  of  years. '*t 

€.  Over  against  the  proposition  that  nothing  benefits  with- 
out faith,  we  put  the  complementary  proposition  that  nothing 
condemns  but  unbelief;  but  infants  who  by  nature  are  con- 
demned, because  of  the  unbelief  of  nature,  though  they  are  not 
conscious  of  it,  are  by  grace  received  into  covenant,  because  by 
grace  they  have  faith,  though  they  are  unconscious  of  it.  If 
infants  can  be  regenerated  and  have  remission  of  sins,  then  can 
they  have  faith,  which  is  an  element  in  regeneration,  and  neces- 
sary to  remission. 

iL  The  Word  does  not  profit,  without  faith,  in  the  adult, 
and  yet  it  is  the  Word  through  which  the  Holy  Ghost  excites 
the  faith  which  secures  the  benefit.  So  is  it  in  Baptism.  It 
offers  the  faith  which  receives,  and  offers  to  that  faith  the 
grace  of  God ;  as  the  word  of  our  Lord  to  the  man  with  the 
withered  hand  bore  the  power  which  made  obedience  to  the 
command  possible.  If  Baptism  offers  grace  to  a  child,  then 
m\\y  we  be  well  assured  that  God,  who  docs  not  mock  us,  gives 
to  that  child  what  by  nature  it  cannot  have  —  a  receptive 
faith.  All  divine  commands  bear  with  them  the  power  of 
their  fulfilment  under  the  law  of  grace. 

e.  The  Apostles  in  their  original  ignorance  reasoned  al)Out 
children  somewhat  as  the  Anabaptists  do.  But  Jesus  said: 
"Suffer  little  children,  and  forbid  them  not,  to  come  unto  me, 
for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  But  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  not  a  kingdom  of  unbelievers,  or  of  uuregenerate  i>er- 
Bons.     All  the  tares  in  that  kingdom  are  sown  by  the  I>evil. 

m.  The  THIRD  and  last  {loint  in  the  antithesis  is  that  the 
Anabaptists  "afiirm  that  children  are  saved  without  Baptism," 
^^et  affirmant  pueros  sine  baptismo  salvos  fieri." 

♦  De  Verb.  Apostol.  Serm.  xiv.  Vol.  X.  2l'1. 
t  Do.  EpUi.  67.  Op.  IV.  180. 
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We  have  seen  that  our  own  Confessors  did  not  maintain  tb 
absolute  necessity  of  Baptism  to  salvation,  and  it  may,  there-^ — 
fore,  seem  surprising  that  they  charge  upon  the  Anabaptists  as  ^ 
an  error  what  they  themselves  appear  to  concede.     But  if  we 
see  the  true  force  of  their  language,  the  difficulty  vanishes,  for 

1.  The  Anabaptists  contended  that  Baptism  was  not  the 
ordinary  channel  of  salvation  to  the  child.  Our  Confessors 
maintained  that  it  is. 

2.  The  Anabaptists  contended  that  in  fact  children  are  not 
saved  by  Baptism.  Our  Confessors  maintained  that  in  fact 
children  are  saved  by  it. 

3.  The  Anabaptists  contended  that  no  child  is  saved  by  Bap- 
tism. Our  Confessors  maintained  that  children  are  saved  by 
Baptism. 

4.  The  Anabaptists  contended  that  a  baptized  child  who  is 
saved,  is  saved  without  respect  to  its  Baptism.  Our  Confessors 
maintained  that  it  is  saved  of  God  by  it  as  a  mean. 

5.  When  our  Confessors  conceded  that  an  unbaptized  child 
might  be  saved,  they  rested  its  salvation  on  a  wholly  difterent 
ground  from  that  on  which  the  Anabaptists  rested  it.    The 
Anabaptists  contended,  on  a  Pelagian  basis,  that  the  child  was 
saved  because  of  its  innocence,  and  without  a  change  of  nature. 
Our  Confessors  maintained  that  it  was  saved  as  a  sinful  being 
for  Christ's  sake,  and  after  renewal  by  the  Holy  Ghost.    Our 
Confessors,  in  a  word,  maintained  that  children  are  ordinarily 
saved  by  Baptism  ;  that  this  is  God's  ordinary  channel  of  sal- 
vation to  them.     The  Anabaptists  contended  that  children  are 
in  no  ease  saved  by  Baptism  ;  that  it  is  not  the  ordinary  chan- 
nel of  salvation  ;  and  this  error  of  theirs  is  the  one  condemned 
in  the  Confession.     The  Formula  of  Concord*  makes  all  these 
l)oiiits  very  clear  in  its  statement  of  the  errors  of  the  Anabap- 
tists, which  it  enumerates  thus:  1.  "  That  unbaptized  children 
are  not  sinners  before  God,  but  are  righteous  and  innocent,  who, 
without  Baptism  (of  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Anabaptists,  they  have  no  need,)  are  saved  in  their  innocence, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  not  yet  attained  to  the  use  of  their 
reason.   In  this  way  they  reject  the  entii^e  doctrine  of  Original 

*£pitom.  55S.  6,  7,  8.     SoUd.  Deolarat.  727.  II,  12,  13. 
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Si»>,  and  the  doctrines  which  are  dependent  on  it.     2.  That 

cl^ildren  are  not  to  be  baptized  until  they  attain  the  use  of 

r^^^son,  and  can  make  a  profession  of  faith  for  themselves.     3. 

Tliat  the  children  of  Christians,  because  of  their  birth  of  Chris- 

^^^n  and  believing  parents,  are  holy,  and  children  of  God,  with- 

oiit  Baptism,  and  previous  to  it." 

In  summing  up  the  doctrine  of  Baptism  we  are  to  remember: 

1.  The  necessity  of  a  true  definition  of  Baptism.  Baptism 
is  not  mere  water,  but  embraces  also  the  command  of  God ; 
the  promise  of  God ;  the  effectual  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
offering  to  faith,  in  connection  with  the  outward  part  of  Bap- 
tism, the  grace  of  God.  Whatever  is  wrought  in  Baptism,  is 
wrought  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  through  the  Word,  with  the 
water,  in  the  believing  soul. 

2.  That  in  adults  Baptism  is  not  always  followed  by  regen- 
eration, and  that  regeneration  is  not  always  preceded  by  Bap- 
tism ;  that  men  may  be  baptized  and  be  lost,  and  may  be 
anbaptized  and  be  saved. 

3.  That  unbaptized  infants  may  be  saved,  and  that  the 
infants  of  heathen  may  be  saved ;  that  Baptism,  though  not 
absolutely  essential  in  the  theological  sense,  is  yet  necessary. 

The  whole  doctrine  of  our  Church,  then,  on  the  question, 
"What  is  Baptism,  and  what  are  its  blessings?"  may  be 
summed  up  in  these  words : 

By  Christian  Baptism  our  Church  understands  not  "  mere 
water"  (Small.  Cat.  361,  2),  but  the  whole  divine  institution 
(Larger  Cat.  491,  38-40),  resting  on  the  command  of  the 
Saviour,  Matt,  xxviii.  19  (Sm.  Cat.  361,  2),  in  which  He  com- 
prehends, and  in  which  He  offers  the  promise  (Mark  xv.  15 ; 
Sm.  Cat.  362,  8),  and  which  is,  therefore,  ordinarily  necessary 
to  salvation  (A.  C.  ii.  2;  ib.  ix.  1,3);  in  which  institution, 
water,  whether  by  immersion  (L.  C.  495,  65),  sprinkling  or 
pouring  (L.  C.  492,  45),  applied  by  a  minister  of  the  Gospel 
(A.  C.  V.  1 ;  ib.  14),  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity  (Sm.  Cat.  361 ,  4), 
to  adults  or  infants  (A.  C.  ix.  2\  is  not  merely  the  sign  of  our 
profession,  or  of  our  actual  recognition  as  Christians,  but  is 
rather  a  sign  and  testimony  of  the  will  of  God  toward  us  (A. 
C.  xiii.  1),  offering  us  His  grace  (A.  C.  ix.),  and  not  ex  opcre 
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operate  (A.  C.  xlii-  3),  but  in  those  only  who  riffhtly  use  it,i.e 
who  believe  from  the  heart  the  proruiBes  which  are  ottered  and 
ebown  (A.  C.  xiii,  2;  L.  C.  49,  33),  is  one  of  the  iiistrnnieats 
by  which  the  Tloly  Ghoet  is  given  (A.  C.  v.  2),  who  excites 
and  conftrmB  faith,  whereby  we  are  justified  before  God  ( A.C. 
iv.;  ib.  V.  3),  so  that  they  who  thus  receive  or  use  it,  are  in 
God's  favor  (A.  C  ix.  2),  have  remission  of  their  sins  iXiceiie 
Creed,  9),  are  born  again  {A.  C,  ii.  2',  and  are  released  from 
condemnation  and  eternal  death  {A.  C.  ii.  2 ;  Sni.  C.  361,  6) « 
long  a6  they  are  in  a  state  of  faith,  aud  bring  forth  holy  works 
(A.  C.  xiii.  1-6 ;  Sm.  C.  362, 11-14| ;  while,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
where  there  is  no  faith,  a  bare  and  fruitless  sign,  so  far  » 
blessing  is  concerned,  alone  remains  (L.  C.  496,  73),  and  they 
who  do  not  use  their  Baptism  aright,  and  are  acting  against 
conscience,  and  letting  aiu  reign  in  them,  and  thus  lose  the 
Holy  Spirit,  are  in   condemnation,  from  which    they  cannot 
escape,  except  by  true  conversion  (A.  C.  xiii.;,  a  renewal  of  the 
understanding,  will,  and  heart  (L.  C.  496, 68, 69 ;  F.  C.  605, 70). 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  our  Chureh,  and  not  one  letter  of  it 
is  destitute  of  the  sure  warrant  of  God's  Word.     The  intelli- 
gent examiner  will  soon  discover  that,  while  the  whole  sum 
and  tendency  of  the  Romish  and  Romanizing  doiTtrine  of  the 
Sacraments  is  to  make  them  a  substitute  for  faith  in  the  justi- 
fication of  man,  the  doctrine  of  the  LutheraTi  Church,  in  con- 
sonance with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  makes  them  a  guard  and 
bulwark   of  the   great  central  truth  that  "by  grace  we  are 
saved,  through  faith,  and  that  not  of  ourselves,  —  it  is  the  gift 
of  God."    Her  view  of  the  nature  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Word 
and  Sacraments,  is  the  only  one  which  solves  the  mysterions 
question  how  God  can  be  sovereign,  and  yet  man  be  accounta- 
ble; and  how  the  Church  can  at  once  avoid  the  perilou* 
extreme  of  Pelagianism  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  unconditional 
Election  and  Reprobation  on  the  other. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OP  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER  THETICALLY 

STATED. 

(AUGSBURG  CONFESSION.     ART.  X.) 


TK"  approaching  one  of  the  highest,  if  not  the  very  highest,  of 
-■■  the  mysteries  of  our  faith,  it  becomes  us  to  prepare  ourselves 
for  a  most  earnest,  patient,  and  candid  investigration 

•  .  .  The  Lord'i  Sup- 

01  the  Scriptural  grounds  on  which  that  faith  rests,  ptr.  i.  om  Te.- 
The  Lord's  Supper  has  been  looked  at  too  much  as  l;,;^;;.  f";^*; 
if  it  were  an  isolated  thing,  with  no  antecedents,  ^acrameuu    m 
^0  presuppositions,  no  sequences ;  as  if  there  were 
iiothing  before  it,  nothing  after  it,  helping  to  determine  its 
true  character ;  while,  in  fact,  it  links  itself  with  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  Revelation,  with  the  most  vital  parts  of  the  Old  and 
K^ew  Testament,  so  that  it  cannot  be  torn  from  its  true  con- 
nections without  logically  bringing  with  it  the  whole  system, 
■^here  is  no  process  by  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  can  be  overthrown, 
^lich  does  not  overthrow  the  entire  fabric  of  the  Atonement, 
-^oman  can  deem  our  distinctive  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
P^r  non-fundamental  who  thoroughly  understands  it  in  all  it* 
^^lations. 

The  first  thing  worthy  of  note  in  regard  to  the  sacramental 
^^jstery  is  its  antiquity.  It  meets  us  at  the  threshold  of  the 
^^vine  history  of  our  race.  In  Eden  we  see  already  the  idea  of 
*^iitural  and  supernatural  eating.  We  have  there  the  natural 
^^tiiig  terminating  in  the  natural,  in  the  words:  "Of  every 
^^^  of  the  Garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat."    Closely  following 
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upon  this  we  have  the  idea  of  supernatural  eating,  with  the 
natural  bodily  organ :  "  Of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil  thou  shalt  not  eat ;  for  in  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof 
thou  shalt  surely  die."  Man  did  eat  of  it,  and  found  it  a  sac- 
rament of  death.  In,  with,  and  under  that  food,  as  a  divine 
means  judicially  appointed,  was  communicated  death.    That 

**  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe.*' 

The  great  loss  of  Paradise  Lost  was  that  of  the  Sacrament 
of  Life,  of  that  food,  in,  with,  and  under  which  was  given 
immortality,  so  objectively,  positively,  and  really  that  even 
fallen  man  would  have  been  made  deathless  by  it :  "  Now  lest 
he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat, 
and  live  forever,"  Gen.  iii.  22.  The  great  gain  of  Paradise 
Regained  is  that  of  the  Sacrament  of  Life.  Christ  says:  "I 
am  the  life ;  "  "  The  bread  that  I  will  give  is  My  flesh,  which 
I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world."  The  cross  of  Christ  is 
the  tree  of  life,  and  He  the  precious  fruit  borne  by  heavenly 
grace  upon  it.  The  cross  is  the  centre  of  Paradise  Regained, 
as  the  tree  of  life  was  the  centre  of  the  first  Paradise.  Christ's 
body  is  the  organ  of  the  life  purchased  by  His  obedience  and 
death.  The  Holy  Supper  is  the  sacrament  of  that  body,  and, 
through  the  body,  the  sacrament  of  the  life  which  that  body 
brings.  But  that  same  body  is  also  a  sacrament  of  death  to 
the  unworthy  recipient.  The  whole  sacrament  on  its  two  sides 
of  death  and  life  is  in  it  united  :  salvation  to  the  believer, judg- 
ment to  the  unworthy.  After  the  creation  of  man,  God's  first 
provision  was  for  the  generation  and  birth  of  the  race,  the  fore- 
shadowing of  regeneration  and  of  the  new  birth,  for  which,  i- 
Holy  Baptism,  the  first  provision  is  made  in  the  new  creation 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  next  provision  made  for  mau  was 
that  of  sustenance  for  the  life  given,  or  yet  to  be  given.  I^^ 
the  Garden  of  Eden  was  a  moral  miniature  of  the  universe) 
and  with  the  act  of  eating  were  associated  the  two  great 
realms  of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural ;  and  with  this  was 
connected  the  idea  of  the  one  as  a  means  of  entering  the  other, 
of  the  natural  as  the  means  of  entering  into  the  supernatural. 
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Tiere  were  natural  trees,  with  purely  natural  properties,  whose 
ruit  was  eaten  naturally,  and  whose  benefits  were  simply  nat- 
ural ;  bodily  eating,  terminating  in  a  bodily  sustenance.  But 
here  was  also  the  natural  terminating  in  the  supernatural. 
Chore  were  two  trees,  striking  their  roots  into  the  same  soil, 
iftinsj  their  branches  in  the  same  air  —  natural  trees  —  but 
)earing,  by  Heaven's  ordinance,  in,  with,  and  under  their 
Vuitage,  supernatural  proiKjrties.  One  was  the  sacramental 
:ree  of  good.  We  call  it  a  mcramental  tree,  because  it  did  not 
iierely  symbolize  life,  or  signify  it ;  but,  by  God's  api>oint- 
nent,  so  gave  life  —  in,  with,  and  under  its  fruit  —  that  to 
receive  its  fruit  was  to  receive  life.  The  fruit  which  men 
:here  would  have  eaten  was  the  communion  of  life.  On  Gen. 
iii.  22,  the  sound  old  Puritan  commentator,  Poole,  thus  para- 
phrases :  "  Lest  he  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  as  he  did  take 
.if  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  thereby  profane  that  sacrament 
yf  eternal  lifeJ^ 

With  this  tree  of  life  was  found  the  tree  which  was  the  sac- 
rament of  judgment  and  of  death,  and  by  man's  relations  to 
that  tree  would  be  tested  whether  he  were  good  or  evil,  and 
by  it  he  would  continue  to  enjoy  good  or  plunge  himself  into 
evil.  By  an  eating,  whose  organs  were  natural,  but  whose 
relations  were  supernatural,  man  fell  and  died.  This  whole 
mystery  of  evil,  these  pains  and  sorrows  which  overwlielm  the 
race,  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  of  sin,  revolve 
around  a  single  natural  eating,  forbidden  by  God,  bringing 
the  ottender  into  the  realm  of  the  sujiornatural  for  judgment. 
We  learn  here  what  fearful  grandeur  may  be  associated  in  the 
moral  government  of  God,  with  a  thing  in  itself  so  simple  as 
the  act  of  eating.  The  first  record  of  Ivevolation  is  a  warning 
against  the  plausible  superficiality  of  rationalism.  It  was  the 
rationalistic  insinuation  of  Satan,  as  to  the  meaning  of  God's 
Word,  which  led  to  the  Fall.  Abandon  faith  in  the  letter 
of  God's  AVord,  said  the  Devil.  Our  first  parents  obeyed  the 
seductive  insinuation  and  died. 

In  the  Lord's  Supper  three  great  ideas  meet  us  as  they  met 
in  Paradise.  There  is  in  it,  1,  i>/tW,  which,  as  bread,  is  the 
natural  food  of  man,  and  belongs  to  all  men.     But  there  is 
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also,  2,  The  supernatural  element  of  life:  "  My  flesh,  which  I 
will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world."  The  natural  bread,  as  the 
sacramental  bearer  of  this  heavenly  food,  is  the  communion  of 
the  lx)dy  of  Christ,  that  is,  the  medium  by  which  the  body  is 
communicated  or  imparted.  There  is  also  in  the  Lord's  Sap- 
per, 3,  The  supernatural  element  of  JuflfjmnU^  and  that  of  judg- 
ment unto  death:  "  He  that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthilv, 
eateth  and  drinketh  damnation  (or,  judgment)  unto  himself, 
not  discerning  the  Lord's  lK)dy."  The  tree  of  life,  ns  our  theo- 
logians well  observed,  was  not  a  memorial,  a  symbol,  a  sugges- 
tive emblem  or  sign  ;  but  was  a  supernatural,  efficacious,  and 
energetic  means  of  life.  ''This  tree,"  says  Osiander  (1580), 
"by  the  divine  ordination  and  will,  bore  fruit  which  could 
preserve  the  bodily  vigor  of  him  who  partook  of  it  ('  in  I»e^ 
petual  youth ')  until  man,  having  completed  the  term  of  his 
earthly  life,  would,  without  dying,  have  \)een  translated  to  his 
life  in  heaven."  So  also  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  did  not  symbolize  a  result,  but  brought  it.  Lifr  was  in, 
with,  and  under  the  fruit  of  the  one  tree ;  death,  in,  with,  and 
under  the  fruit  of  the  other. 

This  view  is  not  a  modern  invention.  It  is  found  in  Tronaens, 
St.  Chrysostom,  and  Theodoret.  Gregory  Nazianzeu  enlarges 
upon  the  idea  of  "  being  made  immortal  by  coming  to  the  tree 
of  life."  St.  Augustine  says:  "In  the  other  trees  there  was 
nourishment ;  in  this  one,  a  sacrament  "  ("  in  isto  atitcm  Snt^M* 
mentum^').  Vatablus  (1557\  a  very  judicious  Roman  Catho- 
lic expositor,  fairly  expresses  the  general  sense  of  the  Fathers 
in  stating  his  own :  "  The  tree  of  life  was  a  sarramrnt^  by 
which  God  would  have  sealed  immortal  life  to  Adam,  if  he 
had  not  departed  from  His  commandment."  Delitzsch  :  "The 
tree  of  life  had  the  power  of  ever  renewing  and  of  gradually 
transfiguring  the  natural  life  of  man.  To  have  used  it  after 
the  Fall  would  have  been  to  perjxjtuate  forever  the  condition 
into  which  he  had  fallen." 

Kor  is  the  true  view  without  support  from  sources  whence 
we  might  least  expect  it.  Kosenmiiller  (Rationalistic') :  "  Tliis 
writer  means  that  the  weakened  ix)wers  were  to  be  revived  by 
eating  of  that  tree,  and  this  life  was  to  be  preserved  forever." 
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lobel  (strongly  Rationalistic) :  ^^  This  passage  (Gen.  iii.  22) 
iches  that  man,  after  partaking  of  the  tree  of  life,  would 
»ve  become  immortal."  Dr.  Bush,  both  in  his  earlier 
d  later  notes  on  Genesis  (1833,  1832),  says:  ^^  Adam  might 
iquently  have  eaten  (ed.  1859,  *  undoubtedly  often  ate ')  of 
e  tree  of  life  before  the  Fall  —  sacramental ly,  as  Christians 
t  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  regard  to  the  driving  from  Parar 
se, '  lest  he  also  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  and  live  forever,'  Ire- 
eas  said :  ^  God  has  so  ordered  it  that  evil  might  not  be 
imortal,  and  punishment  might  become  love  to  man.'  "  Dr. 
ush,  who,  had  his  judgment  been  in  the  ratio  of  his  other 
idowments,  would  indisputably  have  taken  the  first  rank 
nong  American  commentators  on  the  Old  Testament,  says, 
en.  iii.  22,  23 :  "  The  language,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
^ms  to  imply,  that  had  man  tasted  of  the  tree  of  life,  even 
fter  his  rebellion,  he  would  have  lived  forever,  and  that  he 
as  expelled  from  Paradise  to  prevent  such  a  consequence." 
he  conclusion,  however,  is  so  little  in  keeping  with  Dr.  Bush's 
aeology,  that  he  undertakes  to  reason  it  away  in  a  very  feeble 
ud  rationalistic  manner,  in  the  face  of  what  he  concedes  to  be 
ae  obvious  meaning  of  the  passage. 

Another  hint  toward  the  true  view  of  the  sacramental  mys- 
3ry  is  given  us  in  the  divine  declaration.  Gen.  ix.  *.>.  Fi.'i*h  and 
:  ^*  But  flesh  with  the  life  thereof,  which  is  the  ''•*^' 
lood  thereof,  shall  ye  not  eat."  Literally;  "But  flesh  with 
;s  soul  (2.  e,  life},  its  blood,  ye  shall  not  eat."  Still  more  liter- 
lly :  ''  in  its  soul."  At  the  root  of  this  prohibition  lay  a 
reat  typical  idea,  which  can  be  fully  understood  only  in  the 
ght  of  che  finished  sacrifice  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in 
lie  light  of  His  sacramental  Supper,  in  which  we  participate 
1,  or  have  communion  with  that  sacrifice.  The  command 
^as  repeated  again  and  again,  and  the  reason  most  generally 
ssigued  was  that  the  blood  is  the  life  of  the  flesh.  But  this 
sason  seems  itself  to  require  an  explanation,  and  this  we  find 
illy  given  in  Leviticus,  the  book  in  which  there  is  the  amplest 
isplay  of  the  typical  element  of  sacrifice.  In  Lev.  xvii.  10-14, 
re  have  a  full  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  reservation 
f  the  blood.    It  is  especially  the  11th  verse  in  which  the 
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typical  force  of  the  prohibition  is  made  manifest.  Under  the 
Old  Testament  they  actually  ate  of  the  body  of  the  sacrifice, 
but  only  drank  a  symbol  of  its  blood.  It  is  manifest  that 
the  reservation  of  the  blood  pointed  to  something  yet  to  be 
accomplished,  and  hinted  that  the  perfect  communion  in  the 
whole  sacrifice  was  reserved  for  another  dispensation.  Only  in 
the  light  of  this  can  we  fully  appreciate  the  startling  character 
of  our  Lord's  command,  when,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  chosen  race,  He  gave  the  command  to  drink  that  which 
He  declared  to  be  blood  —  and  solved  the  mystery  by  calling 
it  the  blood  of  the  New  Covenant. 

When  the  three  men.  Gen.  xviii.,  one  of  whom  is  called 
3  Th,  g„p^^  Jehovah,  appeared  to  Abraham,  the  patriarch  set 
nntunii  and  Nat-  bcforc  them  brcad,  flesh,  butter,  and  milk,  and  they 
did  eat ;  Verse  8.  Here  was  the  supernatural  eat- 
ing of  the  natural ;  the  eating  of  natural  food  with  the  nat- 
ural organ  of  an  assumed  body,  and  that  body  of  course  8upe^ 
natural.  These  same  three  heavenly  persons  did  eat  (Gen.  xix, 
3)  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  house  of  Lot. 

Is  there  a  greater  mystery  in  the  sacramental  eating,  in 
which  the  supernatural  communicates  itself  by  the  natural,  by 
the  natural  bread  to  the  natural  mouth,  than  there  is  in  this 
true  eating,  in  which  the  supernatural  partakes  of  the  natural? 
If  God  can  come  down  and  partake  of  human  food  by  human 
organs,  so  that  it  is  affirmed  of  Jehovah  that  He  did  eat,  lie 
can  lift  the  human  to  partake  of  what  is  divine  by  a  process 
which,  though  supernatural,  is  yet  most  real. 

The  relations  of  sacrifice  to  covenant  in  the  Old  Testament 
4. The  relations  suggcst  iiistructivc  parallels  to  the  Lord's  Supper, 
of  c<.vi.nHi,t  to  In  Gen.  xv.  we  have  the  covenant  between  God 
^^^    *"  and  Abraham  sealed  with  sacrifice.     In  Gen.  xxxi. 

44-46,  is  presented  the  idea  of  eating  as  an  act  of  coveuaut. 
Laban  said  to  Jacob :  *'  Let  us  make  a  covenant,"  "  and  they 
did  eat  there  upon  the  heap ; ''  where  eating  is  the  crowning 
act  of  the  covenant.  But  more  than  this  is  presented  in  this 
chapter,  for  in  the  particulars  of  the  ratification  of  the  cove- 
nant, we  are  told  (verse  54),"  Then  Jacob  otlered  sacrifice  upon 
the  mount,  and  called  his  brethren  to  eat  bread  :  and  tliey  did 
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bread."    Here  is  the  idea,  first,  of  sacrifice  as  the  insepara- 
eonstituent  in  the  covenant ;  then,  of  joint  participation  in 
I  sacrifice  by  eating  of  it,  by  the  parties  partaking  in  the 
'euant  through  it. 

The  idea  of  sacrifice  under  the  Old  Dispensation  sheds  light 
)n  the  nature  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  "  Without  5.Thereitttioi.i 
5  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission."  The  slay-  of»:icrfflc«tu«to 
;  of  the  victim  by  shedding  its  blood,  by  which 
ne  its  death  could  be  eftected,  was  properly  the  sacrifice, 
ter  the  sacrifice  was  made,  two  things  were  essential  to 
uring  its  end:  first, that  God  should  receive  it;  second, that 
n  should  participate  in  it.  The  burning  of  the  sacrifice 
fire  from  heaven  was  the  means  of  God's  accepting  it  on 
J  one  side;  and  eating  of  it,  the  means  of  man's  partici- 
ing  on  the  other.     The  truth  is,  that  the  sacrifice  of  the 

I  Testament   resolves  itself  into  the  very  elements  which 
find  in  the  Lord's  Supper.     The  Altar  was  the  Table  of 

J  Lord,  and  the  whole  conception  of  sacrifice  runs  out 
o  this,  that  it  is  a  covenanting  Supper  between  God  and 
n. 

The  sacrifice,  through  the  portion  burnt,  is  received  of  God 
the  element  of  fire ;  the  portion  reserved  is  partaken  of  by 
u,  is  communicated  to  them,  and  received  by  theni.  The 
ing  of  one  portion  of  the  sacrifice,  by  the  otterer,  is  as  real 
art  of  the  whole  sacred  act  as  the  burning  of  the  other  part 
Man  otters  to  God ;  this  is  sacrifice.  God  gives  back  to 
n  ;  this  is  sacrament.  The  oblation,  or  thing  ottered,  sup- 
)8  both  sacrifice  and  sacrament,  but  with  this  ditterence, 
,t  under  the  Old  Dispensation  God  received  part  and  man 
eived  part ;  but  under  the  Xew,  God  receives  all  and  gives 
k  all:  Jesus  Christ,  in  His  own  divine  person,  makes  that 
iplete  which  was  narrowed  under  the  Old  Covenant  by  the 
essary  limitations  of  mere  matter.  But  in  both  is  this 
iiinou  idea,  that  all  who  receive  or  commune  in  the  recep- 

II  of  the  oblation,  either  on  the  one  part  as  a  sacrifice,  or  on 
other  as  a  sacrament,  are  in  covenant ;  and  in  the  light  of 

B  alone  is  it,  that  not  on  Calvary,  where  the  sacrifice  waa 
de,  but  in  the  SupjKjr,  where  the  sacrifice  is  applied,  the 
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Saviour  says :  "  This  is  the  New  Testament  (the  new  covenant) 
in  My  blood." 
The  New  Testament  strikes  its  roots  down  into  the  very  heart 
.  ^^    ,        of  the  Old  Dispensation,  and  to  understand  eitlier 

6.  The    I*iui80-  *  ' 

TtT  It  a  type  of  wc  must  study  both  together.  Let  us  compare,  in 
the  Supper.        ^^^^  ^^^  ^f  ^  j^^  paschal  lamb  and  paschal  supper,  the 

type  and  the  fulfilment,  and  we  shall  see  how  the  earlier  sheds 
light  upon  the  later,  and  how  both  placed  in  their  true  rela- 
tion illustrate  each  other.  The  following  are  but  a  part  of  the 
points  of  illustration,  but  they  may  be  sufficient  to  lead  the 
attentive  student  of  God's  Word  to  search  for  himself. 

1.  The  passover  was  to  be  a  larni^  and  Christ  is  the  true 
Lamb,  "  They  shall  take  to  them  every  man  a  lamb,"  are  the 
words  of  the  institution  of  the  passover;  Ex.  xii.  3.  The 
key  to  the  typical  reference  of  the  lamb  is  already  given  in  the 
words  of  Isaiah  (liii.)  "  He  "  (the  man  of  sorrows;  '*  is  brouficht 
as  a  laynb  to  the  slaughter."  But  the  Xew  Testament  unfolds 
the  typical  reference  in  all  its  clearness.  '*  Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God  "  (John  i.  29,  36) ;  "  the  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb;'' 
1  Pet.  i.  12.  It  is  by  this  name  that  Christ  is  revealed  in  the 
glories  of  the  apocalyptic  vision  :  "  In  the  midst  of  the  elders 
stood  a  i«m/>,"  "  theelders  fell  down  liefore  the  Lamb: "' "  Worthy 
is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain."  The  title  "  lamb  "  is  applied  to 
our  Lord  between  thirty  and  forty  times  in  the  Xew  Testament. 

2.  The  paschal  lamb  was  to  be  ti^pically  perfect^  and  Christ 
was  truly  jyerfect.  The  typical  characteristics  of  the  paschal 
lamb  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  dwell  upon.  It  was  to  be  per- 
fect and  unblemished  in  every  respect  to  typify  Him,  who  both 
in  body  and  soul  was  spotless,  "  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and 
separate  from  sinners."  '*  Ye  were  redeemed  .  .  •  .  with  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lanil)  idthout  blemish  and  inth- 
out  spot ;  "  1   Pet.  i.  12. 

3.  The  paschal  lamb  was  to  be  slain  as  a  type  of  redemp- 
tion, and  Christ  was  to  be  slain  for  the  verity  of  redemption. 
**  The  whole  assembly  shall  kill  if,"  Ex.  xii.  6.  "  Who  killed 
the  Lord  Jesus;"  1  Thes.  ii.  15.  -  "Lo,  in  the  midst  of  the 
throne  stood  a  Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain.  And  they  sung  a 
new  song,  saying.  Thou  wast  slain^  and  hast  redeemed  ue  to 
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I  by  Thy  blood.  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain." 
\  V.  6-12. 

.  The  Passover  was  a  typical  sacrifice  in  the  realm  of  the 
ural,  and  Christ  is  a  true  sacrifice  in  the  realm  of  the  super- 
aral.     "  It  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord's  Passover."  Exodus 

27.  "Christ,  our  Passover,  is  sacrificed /or  us."  Christ 
h  given  Himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God. 
"hen  He  said :  Sacrifice  and  oftering,  and  burnt-oflfering, 
.  ofl:ering  for  sin,  Thou  wouldst  not,  neither  hadst  pleasure 
rein ;  which  are  offered  by  the  law ;  then  said  He,  Lo,  I 
le  to  do  Thy  will,  O  God  !  He  taketh  away  the  first,  that 
may  establish  the  second.  By  which  will  we  are  sanctified 
3ugh  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all." 
Im  xl.  6-8 ;  Heb.  x.  8-10.  "  How  much  more  shall  the 
>d  of  Christ,  who,  through  the  Eternal  Spirit,  offered  Him- 

without  spot  to  God,  purge  your  conscience  from  dead 
•ks?"Heb.  ix.  14. 

.  The  Paschal  Supper  was  a  typical,  natural  eating  of  the 
ical,  natural  lamb ;  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  true,  supernatural 
ng  of  the  true,  supernatural  Lamb :  "  And  they  shall  cat 
flesh  in  that  night;"  Exod.  xii.  8.  " The  bread  that  I  will 
3  is  My  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world, 
jept  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  ye  have  no  life  in 
.    Whoso  eateth  My  flesh  hath  eternal  life.    He  that  eateth 

flesh  dwelleth  in  Me.  My  flesh  is  meat  indeed ; "  John 
51-56.  "  Thus  shall  ye  eat  it,"  said  Jehovah  ;  Exod.  xii.  11. 
ake,  eat,"  said  our  Lord. 

.  The  Paschal  Supper  was  a  typical,  natural  act ;  the  Lord's 
►per  is  a  true,  supernatural  act.  "  The  cup  of  blessing  which 
bless,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ? 
5  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the 
y  of  Christ  ?  Whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread  and  drink 
\  cup  of  the  Lord  unworthily,  shall  be  guilty  of  the  body 

blood  of  the  Lord  —  he  that  eateth  and  drinketh  unwor- 
y,  eateth  and  drinketh  damnation  (or  judgment)  to  himself, 

DISCERNING  THE  Lord's  BODY !  "  1  Cor.  X.  16 ;  xi. 
.  The  Paschal  Supper  was  a  natural  communion  of  the 
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r<'/:«'iv«^J,  i//;^«'ih<-r  With  tb'j  bread,  aftw  &  zjxnzrx.  iid::z€r:  il* 

io'/ir^it'-r  with  th'r  bn-a/l,  afti?r  a  ra{^emai::rk^  najri* 

10.  Tli'r  ijatijfaj  ^-atjug  of  the  typicai  Pa«-L 
to  th<r  •fj/h^'H'  of  /////-'/•  n^f'tfy  —  that  i#.  c«f  n^r*  «»r:ilj  *■! 
rjirn;il  f;i't  ;  th<?  »iij[/«;niattjral  eating  of  iLr  irae  I'jriirii^  Lwab 
lHfloti;r«  to  th<f  h|/h«rr<f  of  hifjhfr  rtalUy — thai  iii.cc  ieav««y 
uri'l  H|/jri(ij;il  tnith, 

ThuH  il'XrH  Ui<;  dim  twilitrht  of  the  dawninir  C%-i  Te?rani€Dt, 
if  rijrhfly  iiH<'<l,  oj;<rn  to  ijh  a  purer  vision  of  tra:b  \Lxtl  anwiil- 
injL?  <fy<*H  run  fin'l  in  the  mmlight  of  the  Xew  Teeukiij««:.  How 
ihwH  fh«*  iMiriillel  run  out  into  the  niinate«t  particniare  l*nreen 
lh«fHi!  ri*|»r«'Menfutiv<i  iuHtitutions  of  the  two  great  disp«E-i«QOQil 

11.  Of  th<*  I'liMi'lial  fd'Htival,  Jehovah  gaid:  "This  dav  shall 
Im!  unfo  you  for  a  mnmnutl;  "  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  iIKl^ 
nail*  .I<»hovali  Haid  :  '' ThiH  do  in  rnaenibranee  of  Me."  Luke 
xxii.  \\K 

12.  **'rh<»  hfifotf  Hhall  1m»  to  you  for  a  token,"  Bays  Jehovah. 
**'rhiM  iH  My  h/fHki  of  the  Nc»w  Tufltanient  " — "the  commanion 
c.r  WwUiHHi  nt  CUviM.''  -^'iH^niilty  ...  of  the  Uwl  of  the 
Lord." 

IM.  *' When  I  rtcM*  tho  Mood  I  will  pass  over  yon,  and  the 
fthiifur  shall  not  rt  sf  upon  you/' says  Jehovah.  **  This  is  My 
Mo«h1.*'  HuyH  iMxt  Lord,  *'8hod  for  you  and  for  many  for  the 
rfiiiisMon  of' sifts,** 

1 1.  **  Yo  hIuiII  koon  it  a  /mi>7/*  savs  Jehovah.  "  Christ  our 
pnMHovor  is  HaorifnHHl  for  us,  thort^fore  let  us  keep  the  feast^'^  1 
Tor,  V.  S,  or  as  I^uthor,  hrinijing  out  still  more  clearly  this 
oIouumH  in  wonU,  riMulors  thorn:  *"  We  also  have  a  Paschal 
h\\\\\\  that  iH  c'hrist«  otVonnl  for  U8>  wherefore  let  os  keep  pass- 
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K  **  Ye  shall  keep  it  to  the  Lord  .  .  throughout  your  gener- 
Q8."  "  Ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death  till  He  come ; "  1 
.  xi.  26. 

5.  "  The  man  that  .  .  forbeareth  to  keep  the  passover, 
I  the  same  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his  people." 
:cept  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  His  blood, 
ave  no  life  in  you,^^    "Whosoever  eateth  leavened  bread, 

seal  shall  be  cut  off  from  Israel."  "  He  that  eateth  and 
keth  unworthily^  eateth  and  drinketh  damnation  \pr  judg- 
f]  to  himself,  not  discerning  the  Lord^s  body.  For  this 
le  many  are  weak  and  sickly  among  you,  and  many  sleep." 
)r.  xi.  29,  30. 

r.  "  Strike  the  lintel  .  .  with  the  blood."  "  This  is  My 
d  which  is  shed  for  many."  "Ye  are  come  to  the  blood 
mnkling^^'  —  "  elect  .  .  through  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of 
IS  Christ." 

$.  "In  one  house  shall  it  be  eaten."  "Having  an  high 
3t  over  the  house  of  God  " — ;"  Christ  whose  house  are  we." 
5  come  into  one  place.^*  "  The  members  of  that  one  body^ 
g  many,  are  one  body."  "  The  bread  which  we  break,  is 
>t  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ?  For  we  being 
y  are  one  breads  and  one  body :  for  we  are  all  partakers  of 

one  bread." 

>.  "  Thou  shalt  not  carry  forth  aught  of  the  flesh  abroad  out 
\ie  house  ; "  Ex.  xii.  46.  "We  have  an  altar  whereof  they 
3  no  right  to  eat  who  serve  the  tabernacle  ; "  Heb.  xiii.  10. 
).  "  When  a  stranger  shall  sojourn  with  thee,  and  will  keep 
passover  to  the  Lord,  let  all  his  males  be  circumcised,  and 
I  let  them  come  near  and  keep  it;"  Exod.  xii.  48.  "  For  by 
Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into  one  fcody,  whether  we  be  Jews 
Tcntiles^  whether  we  be  bond  or  free ;  and  have  been  all 
e  to  drink  into  one  Spirit ;  "  1  Cor.  xii.  13. 
..  "  One  law  shall  be  to  him  that  is  home-bom^  and  unto 
stranger  that  sojourneth  among  you ; "  Exod.  xii.  49.  "  As 
y  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  have  put  on 
ist.  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  bond 
free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female :  for  ye  are  all  one  in 
Lst  Jesus." 
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22.  '*  All  the  congregation  of  Israel  shall  keep  it/^  (Hebreir: 
do  it.)    Exod.  xii.  48.     "  Drink  ye  all  of  this ;  this  do  ye,  tuB 
oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  Me ; "  Matt.  xxvi.  27 ;    §^.  wg 
1  Cor.  xi.  25. 

Origen:*  "  Christ  our  passover  is  slain,  and  this  feast  ifl  to     «^  ^ 
be  kept  by  eating  the  flesh  of  the  Logos:  "   "  on  ro  ^a^xo-  *ip»     |..i& 

f^^yj  pfpidToj  xai  ^(pTj  copca^fiv  ffT^iovca   cr)f  fTctpxoj:  cou  Xo^ov."      Seza  On  1 

Cor.  V.  7. :  "  Our  whole  life  should  be  in   conformity  with 
Christ,  that  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  in  which  we  were  made 
partakers  of  that  spotless  Lamb  who  was  slain."    Grotius: 
"  As  by  the  blood  of  the  Paschal  lamb  the  Israelites  were 
delivered  from  destruction,  so  also  Christians,  by  the  blood  of 
Christ,  are  liberated  from  the  common  ruin  of  mankind.  That 
lamb  was  to  be  without  fault,  and  Christ  was  without  fault- 
(See  Luke  xxii.  16.)     Christ,  therefore,  is  the  mystic  passoveft 
that  is,  the  Paschal  Lamb."    On  1  Cor.  v.  7. 

Amid  all  these  transitions  from  type  to  fulfilment  the  change 
is  never  from  the  more  true  to  the  less  true,  nor  from  the  real 
to  the  ideal,  but  there  is  either  a  coincidence  in  the  natura^X 
w'ith  an  elevated  use  in  the  New  Dispensation,  or  a  highe 
natural  with  a  true  supernatural  attached  to  it.  There  is  i 
both,  for  example,  a  coincidence  in  a  real  shedding  of  bloods 
though  in  the  shedding  of  Christ's  blood  there  is  a  supematunu  ' 
efficacy ;  there  is  in  both  a  real  eating^  but  in  the  one  the  com 
munion  eftected  is  earthly,  in  the  other  it  is  heavenly.  Thi(^** 
then  is  the  point  to  which  these  great  Biblical  truths  irrpsisti 
bly  lead  us,  that  Christ  is  the  true  paschal  lamb,  and  th 
SUPPER  OF  Christ  is  the  true  paschal  supper.  What  th^^^  ® 
paschal  lamb  of  the  Old  Dispensation  typified,  Christ  is ;  and^^^ 
what  the  Paschal  supper  of  the  Old  Dispensation  typified,  th^^^  -^ 
supper  of  Christ  is  ;  and  that  which  is  promised  and  shadowe<^=^ 
in  the  Paschal  supper  is  given  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  very 
and  substance.  The  supernatural  presence  of  Christ's  bod 
and  blood  cannot  be  less  true,  but  is  more  true,  than  the  natu^^ 
ral  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Paschal  lamb. 

That  the  true  relation  between  the  two  Paschal  lambs  an 
the  two  Paschal  suppers  should  be  most  clear,  it  pleased  Goc^^ 

•  Cont.  Celsum  VIII. 
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t\iat  there  should  be  a  coincidence  in  point  of  time  between  the 
ending  of  the  shadow  and  the  full  appearing  of  the  substance. 
The  Sun  of  Revelation  stood  at  its  perfect  zenith,  and  the 
shadow  was  cast  no  longer  by  the  substance,  because  the 
shadow  lay  beneath  Christ's  feet.  The  sun  stands  henceforth, 
at  its  noontide,  and  we  are  done  w^ith  shadows  forever.  There- 
fore it  was  written  in  God's  purposes  that  the  true  Paschal 
Lamb  should  be  slain  at  the  feast  of  the  old  Passover.  Our 
blessed  Lord  dwelt  upon  the  time  as  in  itself  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  the  perfectness  of  His  work :  "  With  desire  have  I 
desired  to  eat  this  Passover  with  you  before  I  sufter."  Luke 
J^xii.  15.  "  Before  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  Jesus  knew  that 
lis  hour  was  come."    John  xiii.  1. 

It  was  at  the  Passover  time,  in  a  Passover  family  group  of 
iaciples,  in  a  room  prepared  for  the  Passover,  that  the  Lord's 
Upper  was  instituted.  The  bread  which  our  Lord  brake  was 
f^ad  provided  for  the  Passover.  The  cup  which  He  blessed 
as  filled  with  wine  prepared  for  the  Passover.  It  is  a  new 
aschal  Supper.  But  where  is  the  slain  lamb  of  this  new 
aschal  ?  Where  is  that  veriti/  in  it  of  which  the  unspotted 
mb  of  the  first  Paschal  is  the  type?  Where  is  that  shed 
cod  of  which  the  shed  blood  of  the  first  Paschal  is  the  type  ? 
it  to  be  characteristic  of  the  Xew  Testanient  Paschal  Supper 
at  it  shall  have  no  Paschal  lamb ;  that  there  shall  be  bread 
id  wincj  but  that  the  great  element  of  the  sours  nourishmtntj 
e  lamb  itself,  of  which  these  were  but  the  accompaniments, 
id  as  attendants  of  which  alone  they  were  given,  that  the  lamb 
all  be  wanting?  "  Christ  our  Passover,  our  Paschal  Lamb,  is 
iinfor  us  ;  therefore  let  us  keep  the  feast ;  "  1  Cor.  v.  8.  To 
ad  upon  the  Paschal  Lamb  is  the  grand  object  of  the  feast,  and 

the  Lord's  Supper  be  but  the  taking  of  bread  and  wine,  the  true 
uschal  Lainb  not  being  truly  present,  and  not  truly  received, 
len  is  the  substance  more  shadowy  than  the  shadow,  and  the 
hristian  at  his  Supper  has  less  than  the  Jew  at  his  Pass- 
rer.  Well  might  a  childlike  faith  breathe  a  sigh,  as  it 
ere  an  echo  of  the  innocent  words  of  Isaac :  ''  My  father ! 
jhold  the  fire  and  the  wood;  but  where  is  the  lamb?"  — 
It  a  faith  like  that  of  Abraham,  in  the  light  of  a  new  dis- 
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pensation,  will  answer:  "My  son,  God  has  provided  Himself 
a  lamb." 

"  They  said  one  to  another:  It  is  manna.     {Sept.:  What  is 

7.  Til*  QuuiDift  this?     T\  esti  touto.)    And  Moses  said  unto  them, 

In  the  deeert.      rpj^j^  jg  ^j^^  bread  {Sept.:  outos  0  artos)  which  the  Lord 

hath  given  you  to  eat.  This  is  the  thing  {Sept.:  Touto  to  rema) 
which  the  Lord  hath  commanded  ;  "  Exod.  xvi.  15.  "  I  am 
the  bread  of  life.  Your  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  desert, 
and  are  dead.  This  is  the  bread  {outos  estin  o  artos)  which 
cometh  down  from  heaven,  that  he  that  eateth  of  it  may  not 
die.  I  am  the  living  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven ; 
if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  forever ;  and  the 
bread  that  I  will  give  is  My  flesh",  which  I  will  give  for  the 
life  of  the  world ; "  John  vi.  49-57.  "  All  (our  fathers)  did 
eat  the  same  spiritual  meat ; "  1  Cor.  x.  3.  Cyrill  {Lib.  iv. 
in  John  xvi.) :  "  The  manna  was  not,  therefore,  the  living 
food,  but  the  sacred  body  of  Christ  is  the  food  which  nour- 
isheth  to  eternal  life."  Louibard  {Lib.  iv.  Scntcnt.):  "That 
bodily  bread  brought  the  ancient  people  to  the  land  of  promise 
through  the  desert ;  this  heavenly  food  will  carry  the  faithful, 
passing  through  the  desert,  to  heaven."  Gerhard^  John  {Loci 
xxii.  ch.  ii.) :  "  By  that  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven, 
that  is  by  Christ's  body,  wo  are  nourished,  that  we  perish  not 
with  hunger  in  the  desert  of  this  world." 

In  quoting  the  sixth  chapter  of  John,  as  bearing  on  the 
Lord's  Supper,  it  may  be  well,  once  for  all,  to  say  that  it  is 
quoted  not  on  the  supposition  that  it  speaks  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per 8{>ecifically,  but  that  in  stating  the  general  doctrine  of  the 
life-giving  power  of  Christ's  flesh  and  blood,  it  states  a  doctrine 
under  which  the  benefits  of  the  sacramental  eating  come  as  a 
species.  If  we  come  into  supernatural,  blessed  participation 
of  Christ's  flesh  and  blood,  in  the  act  of  faith,  without  the 
Lord's  Supper,  a  fortiori  we  have  blessed  participation  of  tliem 
in  the  act  of  faitJi  with  the  Lord's  Sup[>er.  The  sixth  of  John 
treats  of  the  grand  end  of  which  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the  grand 
means.  We  partake  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  sacramentally, 
in  order  that  we  may  partake  of  then)  savingly.  Of  the  latter, 
not  of  the  former,  the  sixth  of  John  speaks. 
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The  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  the  Lutheran  Church 
believes  it  to  be  set  forth  in  the  Kew  Testament,  is  thus  defined 
in  her  great  general  Symbol,  the  Augsburg  Confes-     h.  ^be  Nt^w 

tlQu  •  Testament     d^Kr* 

_        _  ^^.  -  triue     of     the 

Of  the  holy  Supper  of  our  Lord,  our  Churches,  Loni*.    8upin,r 
with  one  consent,  teach  and  hold  th.ticaiiy.ut.d. 

1.  That  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  the  sacra- 
mental objects. 

2.  That  the  sacramental  objects  are  trtdy  present  in  the 
Lord's  Supper, 

8.  That  this  true  presence  is  under  the  form  or  species  of 
bread  and  wine. 

4.  That  present,  under  this  form  or  species,  they  are  com- 
municated. 

5.  That  thus  jcommunicated,  they  are  received  by  all  com- 
municants, 

6.  That  the  opposite  doctrine  is  to  be  rejected. 

On  each  and  all  of  these  we  affirm  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  is  the  Scriptural  doctrine. 

We  affirm,  first,  then  that  it  is  a  Scriptural  doctrine,  that 
the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  the  sacramental  objects ; 
that  is,  that  apart  from  any  questions  on  other  i  tj,^  g^^^^, 
points,  the  true  body  and  true  blood  of  our  Lord  "«"**»*  oiject.. 
are  the  objects  set  before  us  in  the  sacramental  words,  and 
whether  their  presence  be  offered  to  contemplation,  to  memory, 
to  faith,  or  after  a  substantial,  supernatural  manner,  it  is  the 
true  body  and  true  blood  of  Christ,  of  which  we  are  to  make 
our  affirmation,  or  denial,  when  we  state  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

By  true  body,  we  mean  that  body  in  which  our  Saviour  was 
actually  incarnate,  as  opposed  to  His  mystical  body,  which  is 
the  Church,  or  any  ideal  or  imaginary  body.  It  is  conceded 
that  it  was  His  true  body,  not  His  mystical  body,  which  was 
given  for  us ;  but  Christ,  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  says :  "  This  is 
My  body,  which  is  given  for  you ;"  therefore  the  sacramental 
object  is  His  true  body.  As  neither  His  mystical  body,  nor 
the  Holy  Spirit  dwelling  in  His  body,  nor  a  sign  nor  symbol 
of  His  body,  nor  a  memorial  of  His  body,  nor  faith  in  His 
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body  was  given  for  us,  but  His  true  body  itself  was  pTM, 
and  it  alone,  and  neither  one  nor  other  of  all  the  objects 
stituted  for  it,  is  the  first  sacramental  object. 

By  His  true  blood,  we  mean   that  blood  which  wMtk 
actual  seat  of  His   human  vitality,  that   "  precious  blood 
wherewith  we  are  bought.     It  was  confessedly  His  true  litai 
which  was  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins ;  but  Christ,  in  tta 
Lord's  Supper,  says:  "This  is  My  blood,  which  is  ^W forth 
remission  of  sins."    Now,  as   neither  a  doctrine  aboat  B* 
blood,  nor  the  efficacy  of  His  blood,  nor  the  Holy  Spirit  unitioj 
us  with  His  blood,  nor  a  sign,  symbol,  nor  memorial  of  B* 
blood,  nor  faith  in  His  blood  was  shed  for  sins,  and  as  His  tn* 
blood  alone  was  so  shed,  it,  and  none  other  of  all  the  object* 
substituted  for  it,  is  the  second  sacramental  object. 

Hence  the  objection  is  groundless  that  our  Confession  add^ 
to  Scripture  by  saying  that  Christ's  tn/e  body  is  the  sacrameO' 
tal  object,  for  although  that  adjective  true^  is  not  used  in  th^ 
woihIs  of  the  institution,  the  idea  is  there,  if  the  body  whiet*- 
was  broken  for  us  is  Christ's  true  body,  and  His  blood  sbei 
for  us  His  true  blood.  Calvin,  and  even  Zwingli,  were  coin^ 
polled  to  concede  so  much. 

Hence  also  falls  to  the  ground  the  charge  of  conflicting 
ropi  ^sentations,  when  our  theologians  speak  sometimes  of  the 
mittdal  lH>dy,  and  sometimes  of  the  (/lonfial  body  of  Christ  as 
pivsoi.t.  Christ's  fnic  body.  His  nattinif  body,  and  His  (jlorijiol 
body,  ire  one  and  the  same  btxly  in  identity.  The  words  tnit 
and  Uiituni^^  reler  to  its  €»(/*»*«' ;  the  word  i^lonfietl  refers  to  its 
coh(iitix-n.  The  alorificatioH  of  His  IkkIv  neither  made  it  cease 
to  U^  true  nor  )ifi(urnf.  That  is,  it  was  no  niore  an  unreal, 
idoaK  or  imasrinarv  IhhIw  after  the  erlorification  than  l>efore. 
It  w;is  idonticallv  the  sjimo  Ixxlv,  but  with  a  constant  and 
plenary  exorcise  of  glorious  pro[H?rtios.  What  He  pc»sses8eil, 
but  did  not  onlinarilv  use  in  the  davs  of  His  humiliation,  Ik 
now  o\>nstanilv  and  fullv  exorcises,  and  this  new  condition  is 
oalloil  His  cl^^ritication.  Thousrh  His  natural  and  true  body  is 
pn^soni,  its  i\Midition  is  gloritioil.  But  though  its  condition  is 
glorili^nl,  it  is  not  in  virtue  of  that  glorification,  but  because 
ol\  and  thn>ugh  its  univMi  as  one  person  with  God,  that  it  is 
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present.  This  presence  is  spiritual .,  when  that  word  is  opposed 
:o  carnal,  but  it  is  not  spiritual  when  that  word  is  opposed  to 
rue,  as  if  His  presence  were  something  wrought  by  our  spirits, 
lis  body  is  a  spiritual  body,  as  opposed  to  the  present  condi- 
ions  and  limitations  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  it  is  not  spiritual 
8  opposed  to  real  and  natural.  All  the  pretended  eontradic- 
ions  of  our  theology  vanish  when  the  terms  of  that  theology 
re  taken  in  the  sense  in  which  it  uses  them. 

We  affirm  it,  secondly,  to  be  a  Scriptural  doctrine  that  these 
.eramental  objects,  to  wit:  the  true  body  and  true  ^  ^j^^  ^^^ 
ood  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  truly  'present  in  the  Lord's  pr"«"c«- 
ipper :  Vere  adsint  —  wahrhaftiglieh  gegenwartig  sei. 
We  oppose  a  true  presence,  first,  to  the  Zwinglian  theory, 
at  the  presence  of  these  objects  is  simply  ideal,  a  presence  to 
r  memory  or  contemplation :  secondly,  to  the  theory  set  forth 

Bucer  in  the  Tetrapolitan  Confession,  further  elaborated  by 
ilvin,  and  now  generally  known  as  the  Calvinistic,  to  wit: 
at  the  body  and  blood  are  present  in  efficacy  through  the 
>rking  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  believing  elect.  In  opposi- 
>u  to  the  first,  we  affirm  it  to  be  Scriptural,  that  the  presence 
one  wrought  not  by  our  ideas,  memories,  or  contemplation, 
X  is  a  presence  equally  true,  whether  we  do  or  do  not  think, 
member,  contemplate,  or  believe.  In  opposition  to  the 
3ond,  we  affirm,  that  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  body  and  blood 
not  separable  from  them,  but  is  wrought  by  them  truly 
escnt ;  that  this  efficacy  is  direct  and  personal,  not  mediated 

the  Holy  Ghost,  but  by  Christ  Himself,  substantially  pres- 
t  ;  that  this  presence  does  not  depend  for  its  reality  (but 
»ne  for  its  salutary  results)  upon  the  faith  of  the  receiver, 
i  that  its  sole  causes  are  the  divine  personality  and  benefi- 
it  will  of  the  Institutor  of  the  Supper. 
We  prove  this,  first,  by  the  demands  of  all  those  types  of  the 
1  Testament  which  contemplate  Cbrist  as  the  Paschal  Lamb, 
lO  is  to  be  present  in  that  nature  in  which  He  was  slain,  not 
er  the  shadowy  mode  of  the  old  dispensation,  but  after  the 
le  mode  of  the  new,  in  the  New  Testament  Paschal.  It  is 
rough  His  human  nature  that  Christ  is  our  Paschal  Lamb 
irificed ;  and,  therefore,  it   must  be  through  His  human 
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nature  that  Christ,  our  Paschal  Lamb,  is  eaten.  If  it  was 
not  through  His  divinity,  separate  from  His  humanity,  that  He 
was  sacrificed  upon  the  cross,  it  cannot  be  that  through  His 
divine  nature,  separate  from  His  humanity.  He  is  given  to  ufi 
at  His  table. 

We  prove  it,  secondly,  by  the  demands  of  the  type  of  Old 
Testament  sacrifices,  which  were  not  only  to  be  offered  to  God, 
but  to  be  partaken  of  by  the  priests  and  offerers.  That  body 
and  blood  which  were  offered  to  the  Father,  and  by  Him 
accepted,  must  also  be  partaken  of  by  those  for  whom  they 
were  oftered,  and  the  partaking  must  be  a  true  one,  as  the 
offering  itself  was  true  —  but  in  order  to  a  true  partaking, 
there  must  be  a  true  presence. 

Thirdly,  the  words  of  the  institution  force  us  to  this  con- 
clusion.    For  if  it  even  be  granted  for  a  moment,  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  that  these  words  might  be  taken  symbolically, 
the  symbol  only  postpones,  by  one  process,  the  general  result, 
but  by  no  means  sets  it  aside.     A  symbol  must  be  the  symbol 
of  some  real  thing ;  and  there  must  be  a  point  of  analogy  to     ■  i 
constitute  a  symbol ;  a  sign  must  point  to  the  reality  of  which     |  j 
it  is.  a  sign ;  a  symbolical  act  presupposes  a  real  corresponding 
act ;  and  something  symbolically  done  to  a  symbol  implies  that 
something,  to  which  that  is  analogous,  is  to  be,  or  ought  to 
be,  really  done  to  a  real  object.     Why,  then,  is   brecul  the 
symbol  of  Christ's  body  —  not   (as  we  have  already  shown) 
the  symbol  of  a  doctrine  about  that  body,  or  of  its  efficacy -» 
but  of  the  body  itself?    What  is  the  point  of  analogy  ?    I<> 
must  be  that  both  are  food.     Then  Christ's  body  must  be  cor^^ 
ceded  to  be  true  food,  or  bread  cannot  be  the  symbol  of  if 
But  if  Christ's  true  body  be  conceded  to  be  true  food,  then  th 
symbol  has  brought  us  to  the  acknowledgment  of  a  true 
ence  somewhere  —  but  if  there  be  a  true  presence  any whe 
it  will  not  be  denied  that  it  is  in  the  Lord's  Supper.     Further^:^^ 
more,  if  bread  be  the  symbol  of  a  true  body,  breaking  brea 
the  symbol  of  a  true  breaking  of  a  true  body,  then  the  eatin 
of  that  bread  must  be  the  symbol  of  a  true  eating  of  a  tru 
body ;  but  if  it  be  granted  that  this  takes  place  anywhere,  i 
will  not  be  denied  that  it  takes  place  in  the  Lord's  Suppe 
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ThuB  is  the  theory  of  the  symbol  really  subversive  of  itself, 
nnleee  it  be  contended  that  we  eat  symbolically  in  the  Supper 
what  we  eat  truly  elsewhere,  which  no  one  is  likely  to  main- 
tain. The  parallelism  may  be  made  more  obvious  by  present- 
ing it  in  a  tabular  view : 

SYMBOL.  BEALITY. 

1.  Bread.  1.  True  Body. 

2.  Breaking  of  Bread.  2.  True  Breaking  of  True  Body. 

3.  Eating  of  Broken  Bread.       3.  True  Eating  of  True  Body, 

truly  Broken. 

4.  Cup  (Contents).  4.  True  Blood. 

5.  Pouring  Out.  5.  True  Blood,  truly  shed. 

6.  Drinking.  6.  True    Drinking     of    True 

Blood,  truly  shed. 

But  it  is  impossible,  on  sound  principles  of  interpretation,  to 
find  a  symbol  in  the  words  of  the  Institution.  The  Eucharist 
combines  three  characters  which  forbid  such  an  idea.  1.  It 
is  a  Supper.  2.  It  is  Testamentary,  3.  It  is  a  Covenanting 
Rite. 

1.  When  at  a  Supper  a  guest  has  offered  to  him  anything, 
with  the  request  to  eat,  and  with  assignment  of  the  reason. 
This  is  so  and  so  —  all  laws  of  language  lead  us  to  expect  that 
the  thing  so  offered  shall  be  not  the  sign,  symbol,  or  memo- 
rial of  that  which  is  to  be  eaten,  but  shall  be  the  very  thing 
designated.  If  the  words  of  the  Institution  had  been :  "  Jesus 
said.  Take,  eat,  this  is  bread^^^  would  not  the  man  be  thought 
to  trifle  who  would  urge  that  He  gave  them,  not  bread,  but  a 
sign,  symbol,  or  memorial  of  bread?  Would  he  help  himself 
by  appealing  to  interpretations  of  dreams,  to  parables,  meta- 
phors, figures,  and  symbols?  By  no  means.  Men  would  ask 
him  for  an  instance  in  which,  at  a  supper^  any  one  had  said : 
"  Take,  eat,  this  is  bread,"  meaning  that  it  was  not  bread,  but 
a  symbol  of  bread.  Who  would  say,  seriously,  at  a  supi)er, 
handing  a  man  a  book :  "  Take,  eat,  this  is  sponge-cake,"  mean- 
ing that,  as  a  sponge-cake  is  light  and  pleasant  to  the  body,  so 
is  the  book  of  which  it  is  a  symbol  a  light  work,  and  pleas- 
ant to  the  mind?     Why  is  it  that  the  Supper  of  our  Lord 
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stands  separate  in  the  world  in  this,  that  in  it  alone,  in  any 
eenite,  ayrn]x)lical  or  sacramental,  imaginary  or  real,  the  sme^ti 
are  in\'ite<I  to  participate  in  the  body  of  Hirn  of  whom  ;c  is  the 
meriiorial  ?  Doea  not  this  fact  alone  demonstrate  that  Christ  i 
hfjily  is  solitary  in  its  j»o\ver3  and  relations  to  men  :  that  lan- 
guage in  regard  to  it  belongs  to  a  wholly  different  sphere  from 
that  which  jjertains  to  the  l>o<lies  of  other  men  ;  that  we  oan 
affirm  of  it  what  would  l>e  worse  than  blasphemy,  wliat  woald 
be  incoherent  ravinir,  if  made  in  reg^ard  to  anv  bat  Christ! 
Would  any  man  at  a  sui»j>er  devoted  to  the  memory  of  Wash- 
ington offer  bread,  and  say:  "Take,  eat,  this  is  Washim^ton*? 
boily  "  ?  AVould  he  use  such  language  at  all,  or,  if  he  did,  e«iuU 
he  mean  thereby  that  the  spirit  of  Washington,  or  his  princi- 
ples, or  the  efficacy  of  the  work  he  had  wrought  through  his 
body,  are  the  support  of  our  civil  life,  as  bread  supports  the 
natural  life?  These  suppositions  look  so  monstrous  that  we 
can  hardly  think  of  them  gravely  as  they  really  are,  that  is  as 
actual  parallels  to  the  mode  of  interpretation  substituted  for 
that  of  our  Church,  by  men  who  pronounce  onr  doctrine 
unscriptural.  It  is  not  overstating  the  fact  to  declare  that  as 
a  question  of  the  laws  of  language,  apart  from  philosophical 
siKJcuiation  or  doctrinal  system,  the  meaning  of  the  words: 
"  Take,  eat,  this  is  My  body,"  are  as  clear  as  any  passage  from 
Genesis  to  Itcvelatioii.  Dr.  Ilodge  says  that  the  words  have 
been  the  subject  of  an  immense  amount  of  controversy,  but  so 
have  been  the  clear  words  which  teach  the  Trinity,  the  Divin- 
ity of  onr  Lord,  the  eternity  of  future  punishments;  not  that 
they  are  not  clear,  but  that  men  will  not  admit  them  in  their 
obvious  sense.  A  doctrine  is  not  proved  to  be  disputable  sim- 
ply because  it  is  disjiuted. 

Finally,  to  put  this  point  in  a  just  light,  suppose  that  our 
Lord  at  the  Supper  had  said :  "  Take,  eat,  this  is  bread,"  and 
that  men  had  arisen,  who,  in  the  face  of  this  clear  testimony, 
hud  said  it  was  not  bread  of  which  lie  spoke,  but  His  l)ody, 
and  His  body  only,  how  would  the  patrons  of  the  Zwinglian 
theory,  which  in  that  case  would  have  been  related  to  the  words 
supposed,  as  the  Lutheran  view  now  is  to  the  words  used,  how 
would  they  liave  received  such  an  interpretation  ?  They  would 
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have  received  it  with  astonishment  and  reprobation,  just  as 
their  own  interpretation  deserves  to  be  regarded,  when  our 
Lord  'Jesus,  stating  what  is  that  very  thing  for  the  reception 
of  which  the  Supper  was  instituted,  says :  "  Take,  eat,  this  is 
My  body"  If  our  Master's  words  would  have  been  clear 
according  to  the  laws  of  language,  in  the  terms  we  have,  for 
illustration's  sake,  supposed  Him  to  have  used,  then  equally 
clear,  according  to  the  same  laws,  are  the  words  which  He  did 
use.  He  who  believes  that  the  words  supposed  would  have 
proved  that  our  Lord  desired  to  communicate  to  His  disciples 
breadj  must  believe,  if  he  be  consistent,  that  the  words  He 
actually  used  prove  that  He  desired  to  communicate  to  them 
His  body.  If  he  objects  to  the  latter  inference,  then  his  objec- 
tion is  derived,  not  from  the  laws  of  language,  but  from  phil- 
osophical or  rationalistic  principles,  which  he  is  determined 
shall  override  the  clear  word.  Hence,  we  repeat  the  thought, 
and  close  this  part  of  the  argument  with  it,  that  the  meaning 
of  the  terms  of  the  Institution,  as  a  pure  question  of  language, 
is  as  clear  as  the  meaning  of  any  part  of  the  Word  of  God  — 
and  that  meaning  is  the  one  which  our  Church  accepts  and 
confesses.  If  the  absolute  authority  of  God's  Word  stands, 
the  sacramental  doctrine  of  our  Church  stands,  for  if  it  be 
incontrovertible  that  it  is  unsound  to  interpret,  "This  is 
bread,"  as  meaning,  "  This  is  not  bread,  but  is  My  body  only," 
it  is  equally  incontrovertible  that  it  is  unsound  to  interpret, 
"  This  is  My  body,"  as  meaning,  "  This  is  not  My  body,  but 
bread  only." 

2.  The  words  of  the  Eucharist  are  also  Testamentary  —  they 
are  the  Words  of  the  Will  of  our  Lord,  who  is  about  to  die,  and 
who  invests  His  heirs  with  that  whose  possession  gave  them 
all  that  He  desired  to  secure  to  them.  But  who  ever  heard  of 
a  will  which  bequeathed  signs  or  symbols  —  not  real  posses- 
sions —  to  the  heirs  ?  If  a  will  were  produced  in  which  the 
Testator  had  said:  It  is  my  wish  and  will  that  M.  IS.  should 
have  such  and  such  a  tract  of  land  and  so  many  thousand  dol- 
lars; and  when  M.  N.  came  to  claim  land  and  money,  he  was 
told  that  this  "tract  of  land"  was  a  sign  or  symbol  of  the 
Heavenly  Canaan,  which  is  the  home  of  the  soul,  as  an  earthly 


'*/**  jp^  f.L45  //fMrf  ^';rA  :  siu'i  tuat  th^  UjMiiVir  iirtanr  ni:^  ur 
ill  yifH4  i#U  wUl*  »vJ  wj.i  that  M.  \.  fth^'U^d  L.faTrt  ":i»t*e*  j'-a 
iUhiH^  *A  tMr  '/ih^rr  wori'l,  woij!'l  )jir  'XAriffiotT  ":Li*  4i;iuiiL  nrH*- 
\0ifH\.fiL\!%ti%%  ?  Wh<rfi  ^\\%rM,  i(iv*:H  ix^  IIirfi*«e]f,  H<:  £:rr«  i&  -^tft'- 
itnuyi,  Jlw  1/^1^  ari'l  M'/';*!  an;  th<;  organs  of  Hi*  I^iirj  i 
ffiviuyi  tlj^fiii  lo  iM  ll<;  ^iv«:*»  all  to  iw;  but  id  rrnur  "*  » 
|Jm»  in4ir*!  wip^im  of  fh^'iii,  IIu  would  pve  u*5  r^rr  IrrL\i.  _lI 
bnta/l  in,  a«i  Kii^'h,  i^|iially  a  HyinU>l  of  Il'm  l^jdv;  ilL  ^iie  ib^a 
ttyinititl  of  IIU  hI'A'i'l,  Oiv<!  \m  Imt  the«e  «yifilx»j«  ai  TP^f-  Zasa- 
ititutUiry  Hij|/jKfr,  ttml  wu  liav«  at  tho  Lonl's  .Sujif^r  -cc-t  -riac 
w««  riiuy  hav«  at.  <*v<Ty  mtal.  What  we  want  is  Chri?:  TrT7ritMfl 
not  KyrnlKiU  of  llitn. 

liiil.  w<«rti  thn  camt  Icm  (tlcar  in  regard  to  the  Testan^ec'iuj 
wnnU,  WMiii  it  i^mMihln  with  (*(|iuil  propriety  to  embrace  a  «Tr>!S 
or  a  looMii  am^ptation  of  tlioni,  Htill  the  law  holds  good.  tLi: 
wlicni  a  ilifipiilti  arim^H  in  wiru^Ii  it  in  imiKygRible  to  settle  wLk*^ 
ono  III'  \\\ti  niiMtningH  in  tho  corriM't  one,  the  preference  shall '» 
glvi«n  hi  lli(«  nioro  litrnil  of  tlio  two;  and  this  rule  is  g<r»i 
li«*ro.  ir  wo  run  I  lit*  rink  of  erring,  lot  it  be  by  believing  oar 
l.iinl  toil  I'lU",  t(Mi  t'UiMoly,  too  rtnilidingly,  rnther  than  by  douKi- 
Ing  tir  by  tr^\ing  to  explain  awny  the  natural  import  of  Hib 
wonU 

M,  Tlio  lionTi*  Suppor  in  a  r«»rc/i(i;i//m/ Institution.  But  in 
n  rov»ininit  u*  inn  *rowtinnontjho  things  mutually  conveyed  and 
roroixoti  aro  not  tin*  .nigns  nor  synilH^U  of  things,  but  things 
thoniwolvo*,  WhiMu^vor*  a?*  in  the  a\so  of  a  will,  disputes  arise 
«9  t\»  a  litoral  or  a  la\rr  ntoaning,  timt  interpretation,  other 
thuii;'*  l»oinn  *>|uaL  in  alwaxs  sat^ost  whiv^h  adheres  most  closely 
{\>  tho  \»*r\  lot  for  ot'iho  iorn\5» 

V^\\\  \\w  oharaofor  oi'  the  ^wonaniiujr  woriis  is  vet  further 
i«^^n!*\l  \>\  thoir  ob\i,^UH  allusion  To  the  tonus  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nan\  "  M^vto^  jxv^k  :ho  b^ssl  of  v^^iJvt'sji  and  of  goats,  and 
npu^.^K^xi  K^',Ii  i!',o  *ss^ks  ,-u\d  all  the  |>^vj\o^  saying :  This  i« 
li^o  tv^ssi  >M  ilio  l\>*;a:5;o:u  \\V.u*h  ^.ixvi  b:i:h  appointed  unto 

\\Mi       \\  \s  \\vA\  \\\^>9iK^  wotnJs  ^v,  U:*  nurd  rhax  our  Lord  sav*: 

• 

**  Vh\>   X   ^  ,  I  U\s;  ^*,^o:  tl-.v  ICxXxi  v<  v;ilvt'«  *i:d  i^'gotttS'  of  the 
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few  Testament "  (not  of  the  Old).  Surely,  if  in  the  forming 
►f  the  Old  Covenant,  which  is  a  covenant  of  shadows,  types 
rnd  symhols,  there  was  true  blood,  not  the  sign  or  symbol  of 
»lood,  much  more  in  the  forming  of  the  New  Covenant,  which 
ft  one  of  body,  substance,  and  reality,  we  have  not  the  symbol 
f  blood,  but  the  true  blood  of  the  great  sacrifice. 

4.  Let  us  now  look  for  a  moment  at  the  words  of  the  Insti- 
ution  singly:  "Take,  eat;  this  is  My  body  given  for  you." 
?he  Lutheran  Church  confesses  that  each  word  in  this  sentence 
s  to  be  understood  literally.  The  taking  is  a  true  taking,  the 
ating  a  true  eating.  "  This  "  means  this  —  this  which  I  tell 
ou  to  take,  this  which  I  tell  you  to  eat,  this  is,  truly  is, "  My 
K)dy,"  My  true  body  truly  given  for  My  disciples.  How  have 
hose  who  favored  a  symbolical  interpretation  evaded  the  natu- 
al  force  of  these  words  ? 

Against  a  sense  so  natural,  so  direct,  so  universally  received 
\y  the  Holy  Church  of  all  ages,  in  its  great  assertion  of  an 
•bjective  presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  its  opponents 
fere  bound  to  produce,  not  merely  as  probable  a  sense,  but  one 
nore  probable.  They  were  bound  in  undertaking  to  shake  the 
iith  of  Christendom,  to  produce  an  interpretation  capable  of 
clear  statement,  and  of  invincible  pix)ofs.  They  were  morally 
ound  to  have  some  agreement  as  to  what  was  to  be  substituted 
3r  the  received  interpretation,  and  by  what  principles  its  neces- 
ity  was  to  be  demonstrated  from  God's  Word.  This  they  have 
ttempted  for  nearly  three  centuries  and  a  half,  and  up  to  this 
our  the  failure  has  been  total  in  every  respect.  Luther  records 
even  of  their  conflicting  interpretations.  At  the  beginning 
f  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  twenty-eight  contradic- 
[)ry  views  urged  by  Calvinists.  Vorstius  confessed  that  "  he 
ardly  knew  whether  the  figure  is  in  the  copula  or  the  pre- 
icate" — a  confession  really  that  he  did  not  know  that  it  is 
3  either.  But  Zwingli  happily  suggests  that  among  all  their 
iversities,  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine  are  agreed  in  the 
fi^brt  to  throw  down  the  citadel.  So  that  is  done,  it  matters 
ittle  what  arms  are  used.  The  efforts  of  our  century  have 
irought  the  opponents  of  the  literal  interpretation  no  nearer 
ogether.     They  are  as  far  as  ever  from  a  fixed  sense  of  the 
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words,  or  a  principle  by  which  the  sense  can  ever  be  fixei 
There  is  no  position  midway  between  the  implicit  acceptaDce 
of  the  literal  sense,  and  the  chaos  of  eternal  doubt. 

The  first  view  which  was  arrayed  against  that  of  our  Church 
was  the  view  of  Carlstadt.  He  admitted  the  literal  force  of 
every  term  in  the  Institution,  and  interpreted  thus:  Tb« 
Saviour  said,  "Take,  eat,"  and  came  to  a  full  pause.  Then 
pointing,  as  it  were,  with  His  finger  to  His  body,  He  uttered  as 
a  distinct  proposition,  "  This  body  is  My  body."  It  is  hardk 
necessary  to  add  that  so  preposterous  an  interpretation  found 
few  friends.  Zwingli  himself  rejected  it,  and  Carlstadt  with- 
drew it.* 

The  word  Take  these  interpreters  have  usually  construed 
literally,  though  why  an  imaginary  body,  or  the  symbol  of  a 
body,  might  not  be  taken  mentally,  they  cannot  say.  Men  do 
not  open  doors  because  a  door  is  a  symbol  of  Christ:  whr 
should  they  take  and  eat  bread  because  it  is  a  symbol  of  His 
body  ?  A  symbol  is  addressed  to  the  mind  ;  it  derives  its  being 
and  takes  its  shape  from  the  mind  of  the  user,  and  is  intellec- 
tually received  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  The 
mere  symbol  cannot  be  so  identified  with  its  object,  as  that  an 
inference  from  the  object  is  logically  applicable  to  the  symbol, 
or  from  the  symbol,  logically  applicable  to  the  object.  AVe  can- 
not say  of  one  door  more  than  another,  "  That  door  is  Christ," 
but  still  less  could  we  draw  an  inference  from  the  symbol  \o 
the  object,  or  from  the  object  to  the  symbol. 

The  symbolic  theory,  even  were  we  to  grant  its  assumption, 
can  give  no  intelligible  reason  for  the  statement,  "  This  bread 
is  My  body ;  Thi^  cnp  is  My  blood,"  for  as  a  symbol,  this 
bread  is  no  more  Christ's  bodv  than  anv  other  bread;  as  one 
lamb,  one  vine,  or  one  shepherd,  is  no  more  a  symbol  of  Christ 
than  another.  The  symbol  is  founded  on  the  common  quality 
of  the  thing  symbolizing;  the  innocence  of  all  lambs,  the 
nutritions  character  of  all  bread,  the  means  of  access  furnished 
by  every  door.  It  is  evident  that  as  it  is  only  after  Christ's 
bleessing  the  bread,  that  it  is  true  that  "This,"  which  He  now 
commands   us  to  "Take,  eat,"  is  His  body  —  and   that  this 

•  Walcfa  :  Dibl.  Theol.  II.  419. 
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i  was  just  as  much  a  symbol  of  His  body  before  the  bless- 
18  after  it,  and  was  and  is,  just  as  much  a  symbol  out  of  the 
iment  as  in  it  —  that  the  "  this  "  cannot  refer  to  the  bread 
>ly,  nor  can  the  bread  in  the  Supper  be  no  more  than  a 
3ol.  There  is  true  body  and  true  bread,  so  related  that 
rue  bread  is  the  medium  of  the  sacramental  communion 
le  true  body,  and  for  this  reason  only  could  it  be  true,  that 
3 "  bread,  more  than  any  other,  could  be  called  the  body 
ur  Lord.  Just  as  it  would  be  blasphemy  to  say,  "  Man  is 
,"  and  is  yet  literally  true  of  Christ,  **  This  man  is  God," 
ould  it  be  blasphemy  to  say,  "Bread  is  Christ's  body,"  and 
it  is  literally  true, "  This  bread  is  Christ's  body."     This 

is  Ood  personally,  because  of  the  personal  union,  and  This 
d  is  the  body  of  Christ  sacramen tally  because  of  the  sac- 
sntal  union.  We  cannot  hand  an  empty  purse  and  say, 
is  is  a  thousand  dollars  ; "  but  we  can  hand  a/u//  one  and 
so. 

ae  word  Eat  they  have  interpreted  literally,  though  why 
eating  ought  not  to  be  done  symbolically  or  mentally,  to 
aspond  with  the  symbolical  or  mental  character  of  the 
r,  they  cannot  say.  Certainly  there  are  plenty  of  instances 
figurative  use  of  the  word  ♦'  Eat,"  while  there  are  none  of 

a  use  of  the  word  "  is."  The  Quakers  are  more  consistent, 
tie  word  "this,"  they  have  interpreted  variously.  The 
wned  Schwenckfeld  gets  at  its  meaning  by  reading  the 
our's  words  backwards  thus:  My  body  is  this,  that  is, 
body  is  bread  —  nourishes  the  soul  as  real  bread  nourishes 
body.    That  is,  he  makes  the  subject "  this,"  the  predicate ; 

the  predicate  "  My  body,"  the  subject.  Those  who  have 
red  the  lists  against  the  doctrine  of  our  Church,  usually 
jt  that  "  this  "  qualifies  "  bread  "  understood,  that  is,  the 
loun  touio^  which  is  neuter,  qualifies  the  noun  which  is 
culine.  Determined  to  be  fettered  by  no  laws  of  language, 
f  abrogate  the  rule  —  that  a  pronoun  shall  agree  with  the 
n  it  qualifies  in  gender. 

3me  theologians  who  have  attacked  the  faith  of  our  Church, 
e,  in  order  to  make  their  work  easy,  been  pleased  to  invent 
iments  and  positions  for  her.    They  have,  of  course,  been 

3U 
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able  to  do  with  their  imaginary  arguinenta  for  her  what  tbey 
could  not  do  with  her  real  arguments  for  herself.  They  have 
found  that  upsetting  the  men  of  straw,  of  their  own  making, 
was  very  ditierent  from  uprooting  the  everlasting  fonndations 
of  the  temple  reared  by  God.  One  of  these  weak  inventions 
is,  that  our  Church  adopts  this  ungrammatical  construction 
of  a  neuter  pronoun  with  a  masculine  noun,  and  that  hence 
she  after  all  deserts  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  and  that 
her  interpretation  really  is:  "This  (bread)  is  not  My  bod?, 
but  in,  with^  and  under  it  My  body  is  given."  But  as  the 
Church  does  not  consider  the  neuter  pronoun  as  qualifying 
the  masculine  noun,  and  does  not  interpolate  the  word  bread, 
but  takes  our  Lord's  words  precisely  as  He  utters  them,  all 
this  ingenuity  is  thrown  away.  It  only  shows  how  she 
might  have  argued,  had  she  possessed  as  little  grammar,  a3 
little  logic,  and  as  little  reverence  for  her  Master's  words 
as  is  exhibited  by  such  antagonists.  From  the  words: 
"  This  is  My  body,"  she  only  gathers  this :  "  This  is  Christ's 
body ; "  and  neither  on  the  one  hand  that  the  bread  is  not 
Ilis  body,  nor  on  the  other  that  Ilis  body  is  given  in,  with, 
and  under  it.  She  acknowledges  that  the  ecclesiastiail  (not 
Biblical;  phrase  "  T/iis  bread  is  Christ's  body,"  sets  forth  a 
truth,  as  the  Church  uses  and  understands  it ;  and  from  a 
comparison  of  text  with  text,  she  knows  that  the  bread  is  the 
medium  by  which,  in  which,  with  which,  under  w^hich  the 
body  is  imparted,  but  she  reaches  this  by  no  reading  out  of  the 
text  what  is  in  it,  nor  reading  into  it,  what  is  no  part  of  it; 
but  by  interpreting  every  word  in  that  natural  and  proper 
sense,  which  is  fixed  by  the  laws  of  language.  Our  Saviour 
says,  Take,  and  we  take  ;  He  says.  Eat,  and  we  eat ;  He  says: 
This  (which  lie  has  just  told  us  to  take,  eat)  is  My  body,  and 
we  believe  it.  The  affirmation  is  as  literal  as  the  command, 
and  we  believe  the  one  as  we  obey  the  other,  to  the  letter,  no 
more  understanding  His  affirmation  to  be.  This  is  not  My  body, 
than  we  understand  His  command  to  be.  Do  not  take.  Do  not 
eat. 
**  Mjf  body^^^  some  have  interpreted  to  mean  **  symbol  of  My 
u  this  would  make  the  Saviour  say  that  the  *^  syin* 
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of  His  body,"  not  His  hody  itself,  was  given  tor  us,  the 
ibol  of  His  blood,  not  His  blood  itself  was  shed  for  us,  this 
w  is  generally  abandoned.  It  was  the  view  of  (Ecolampa- 
8,  the  Melaochthon  of  Zwingli  in  the  Swiss  Reformation,  but 

greater  than  his  master.  He  was  too  good  a  scholar  to  bo 
orant  that  the  metaphor,  if  there  be  one,  must  lie  in  one  of 
I  nouns  connected,  and  not  in  the  substantive  verb  which 
meets  them.  As  the  bread  was  indubitably  literal  bread,  he 
/  that  he  must  either  make  "  body  "  metaphorical,  or  aban- 
1  the  idea  of  metaphor.  The  later  divines  of  this  general 
ool  rejected  this  theory  with  an  earnestness  which  shows 
it  they  were  ashamed  of  it.  Thus  Beza:*  "The  words 
ich  follow,  to  wit,  '  which  is  given  for  you  '  and  '  which  is 
(d  for  you,'  compel  us  to  understand  the  words  of  the  very 
)8tance  itself  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ."  *'  We  do  not 
ibt  that  by  the  term  body  is  meant  that  very  body  which  was 
umed  for  our  sakes  and  crucified."  This  view  of  Beza  was, 
eed,  the  view  of  the  whole  body  of  Calvinistic  theologians, 
:h  few  and  inconsiderable  exceptions.  The  sole  refuge  left, 
irefore,  for  the  disputer  of  the  doctrine  of  our  Church,  is 
the  word  "is."  The  word  "is,"  Zwingli f  and  those  who 
ow   him    say   means   "represents,   signifies,  is   a   symbol 

£pi8.  5,  ad  Alaman.  III.  202,  and  Adv.  lUyricuiii,  217. 

Zwingli  did  not  originate  this  interpretation.  He  adopted  it  from  Honius,  a 
temporury  whose  name  is  now  almost  forgotten.  Zwingli*s  account  of  the 
irth  of  his  own  theory  is  very  interesting.  He  says:  "  I  saw  that  the  words 
is  is  My  body/  are  figurative,  but  I  did  not  see  in  what  word  thefitjure  lay.  At 
pointy  by  the  grace  of  God,  it  happened  that  two  learned  and  pious  men 
e  to  consult  on  this  matter;  and  when  they  heard  our  opinion  (for  they  had 
cealed  their  own,  for  it  was  not  then  safe  to  express  opinions  on  the  subject 
ly)  they  thanked  Qod,  and  gave  me  an  untied  package,  the  letter  of  a  learned 
pious  Hollander  (Honius).  In  it  I  found  this  preciouJt  pf  art  that  *w'  htre  mean* 
n^€9.'  When  we  were  compelled  to  explain  our  opinions  openly  it  seemed 
e  discreet  to  open  with  that  key  the  word  in  which  the  figure  lies,  than  sim- 
to  say  :  It  is  a  figure."— 0/?<?ra,  Tunc,  1832.  Vol.  III.  000. 
his  frank  history  shows  that  Zwingli  framed  his  theory  first,  and  cherished 
•r  some  time  before  he  could  see  how  the  Word  of  God  was  to  be  harmonized 
1  it.  Even  when  he  came  to  see  that  *'is"  means  '"signifies,"  he  could  find 
svidence  of  it,  till  it  was  revealed  to  him  in  that  extraordinary  vision  of  the 
I  of  dubious  color,  which  was  so  mercilessly  ridiculed  in  the  old  contro- 
lies. 
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<a»ioii  ot  tli«'  r\fiji/o:  )i<-r»..  I'vrn  if  *}ji-  wora^  ii  titr  iwrat 
v*o«i!<J  ;illow  of  If.  Wi-  now  '^u  farila^r.  mid  iiiainiai:  "—'  '-* 
^oi'l  **  it '  «'Mii»jo!  Ijavi?  t|j«?  wriMr  of  "•iicniifv  rrr  Ne  i  -c-nw. 
of.  '  'I'al'ilri;^  ilur  two  i»'rffii»  a^  '^^^iv^frTvn*-.  xi^  Tii*" 
jilwaVH  l/<«Mi  taUffj  jfj  t}jjr  «;'ynt  rovers  V  ov  tijc***!  ik"!:- 
tljc'iij,  wr  j;rov€'  thii» :  * 

1.  Hy  iIji'  fii<'i  that  tjo  trariKlatirirm.  aii'-ictiT  or  mr* 
miy  j;n*tt*nwioij  to  '-Ijiint'tiT,  ho  nfridi-r  iht?  w^»rd.  Vf 
ufJ*'!"  a  <"in*rtjl  A?xitiiiiJi:iti(;i)  of  all  of  tljfme  TiiUT  iic^.  ih* 
n'piitatiorj.  tliiit  not  our  no  tran^lati'N  tljt  xvord.  wiieuie*  Tiif' 
ori;ri»iJ*<«-  i»»  •!*«•  Kai«t<Tji,  \Vi'i-t«Tri,  Lutheran,  nr  'hdnrriKi 
' 'Imnlii'M.  No  riiiiii  of  «liarji''t<r  han  evr.T  dared  to  iTwer"  i:~' 
tiji*  tfxf  of  liin  tniii:>liiiifMi  :  'rii'm  /.v  n  ytjih*t^J  /.-'  \'t  !•>:' 
Winn*  >\w\\  ItTiiiw  an  **  m»'an>',  '  '^  arfiouiit"  tf».  ^T  "  f  iT! ->"" 
iir»'  «!.■•«  li.  iIi'miltIi  a  mi|m  rlii-ial  n-adi'r  iiii;fht  iUiair^Tit  tLl*  'I'-; 
art'  niili.iliMiii-<|  fur  **  ij«,  '  (Ih-v  an*  n-ally  df.'Hijrned  to 
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iijiML  iiiviiivt'd  ill  till'  pri'dii'ali*.  'I'liin  iimo  of  thern  rapt*  ■-•:  t:^-* 
fa«f  lliaf  **  i;^  "  iiIwmvm  lurniiN  **  in/*  Twi<.'e  two  ntft-s*tn*  '  f:*:' 
iiiraii?*  iliiil  iwicf  twii  tt/i  fiMir.  F^po  .sitnufirs  lion,  njea:.*  •i.i- 
Lr«i /N  liiiji.  Itut  \v«*  ••nil  lu'illifr  nay  twice  two  eignifr  :?*:. 
imr  L<*o  iiiiioiiiitM  to  lioh,  Ntill  \i*ns  tliiit  twice  two  are  a  5rxL'L<*. 
i>f  fiKir,  or  Lc*o  Ih  Ii  Hyiiiliol  of  a  lion. 


-  /i^iniili  I  !»'•  ^  •'»«  ••'  TmN"  ll«l»K  t>|»fni,  Tiirl(M.,  1802.  III.  2o7,  25?):  -Tii* 
A.  .  'i.i  iHijiiiini  III »  M\  1»ni|\  Tlii^  iliiii|t.  lo  wii.  which  I  offer  you  to  e«t.  ii 'V 
«i  fM'>.'  (it\  iiihitltiiii  r^i)  uf  M,\  Itmly.  .  .  'rhm  whirh  1  now  coinniand  you  to  efttani 
ilitiiU  hIiuII  hi>  III  ,\ou  ii  n/mh,*l  ^nMiihnliiiii  «»rii).  .  .  As  ofton  as  ye  eat  this  tjfn- 
.*•;..  Ill  I  III  ^|iiiiifiu  MUitlioliiMiiui '  mill  NO  iiiKuinoriibly.  **Tobc  a  symbol  of," 
tn  -  III  •>i|inii\  "  III  iho  itfiiio  of  "  hf  n  i«viiibal  of,**  is  the  chnracteristio,  flxc^ 
tfMtiiilliiii\  hiUM)iirUiuiu  iil'ih«>  ^ont  <*ls/* 
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2.  No  impartial  dictionary  of  the  Greek,  whether  general  or 
New  Testament,  assigns  such  a  meaning  to  the  word.  Where 
such  a  meaning  is  assigned,  it  is  manifestly  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  promoting  this  false  view,  for  doctrinal  reasons, 
either  rationalistic,  as  in  such  dictionaries  as  Schleusner's,  or 
Zwinglian,  as  in  Parkhurst's. 

3.  Ifo  good  dictionary  of  the  English  assigns  such  a  mean- 
ing to  the  English  verb  "  to  be ; "  no  good  dictionary  of  the 
Hebrew  or  of  any  language  of  which  we  know  anything,  assigns 
Buch  a  meaning  to  the  verb  corresponding  in  each  with  our 
verb  to  be,  or  with  the  Greek  Eimi. 

4.  The  expositors  and  dogmaticians  who,  for  philosophical 
or  theological  reasons,  have  l>een  forced  to  maintain  that  the 
word  "  18  "  means  "  is  a  symbol  of,"  have  utterly  failed  to  pro- 
dace  a  solitary  instance  in  which  the  word  is  so  used. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  passages  that  have  been  cited  to 
prove  that  "is"  may  mean  "is  a  symbol  of."  Passages  such 
as  these  are  favorites:  "I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches." 
"  I  am  the  door."  "  I  am  the  bread  of  life."  But  if  the  word 
"  is  "  means  "  is  a  symbol  of,"  then  Christ  would  say :  ''  I  am 
the  symbol  of  a  vine,"  "  I  am  the  symbol  of  a  door,"  "  I  am  tht 
symbol  of  bread,"  which  is  absurd. 

Nor  do  such  passages  as  1  Cor.  x.  4,  help  the  symbolical 
theory  at  all:  "They  all  drank  of  that  Spiritual  Rock  that 
followed  (or  went  with  them):  and  that  Rock  was  Christ." 
The  meaning  of  that  passage  is,  that  the  real  spiritual  Rock 
which  attended  them  was  the  manifested  Jehovah,  that  is,  the 
second  person  of  the  Trinity,  Christ  Himself  in  His  preexistent 
state.  God  Is  a  rock ;  God  is  our  true  support ;  our 
true  support  is  God.  The  resolution  into  the  literal 
lies  in  the  word  rock,  not  in  the  word  "  is."  So  when  we  say, 
Christ  is  the  door,  the  vine,  the  foundation,  the  corner-stone, 
the  resolution  of  the  expression  into  what  is  absolutely  literal, 
turns  not  upon  the  word  "is,"  but  on  the  word  "door," 
"  vine,"  or  other  noun,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  you  take  Web- 
ster's Dictionary,  or  any  other  good  dictionary,  you  will  not 
find  that  the  substantive  verb  "  to  be  "  means  to  signify,  but 
you  will  find  that  the  fifth  meaning  given  to  the  word  door  is 
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"  means  of  approach  ; "  and  you  will  find  it  quotes,  as  proof  of 
that  meaning :  "  I  am  the  door ;  by  Me  if  any  man  enter  in,  he 
shall  be  saved."  But  if  when  we  say,  Christ  is  the  door,  we 
do  not  mean  Christ  is  the  symbol  of  the  door,  neither  can 
we  mean,  when  we  say  the  door  is  Christ,  that  the  door  is  the 
symbol  of  Christ.  We  mean  in  the  one  case,  that  Christ  is 
really  and  truly,  not  symbolically,  the  door  —  that  is.  He  is  the 
real  means  of  approaching  God  ;  and  in  the  other,  that  the  true 
and  real  means  of  approach,  the  real  door,  is  truly  (not  sym- 
bolizes) Christ.  That  is,  the  predicate  and  subject  are  just  the 
same  in  the  second  form  of  the  sentence  as  in  the  first.  "  Christ " 
is  the  subject, "  door  "  the  predicate,  in  both  ;  but  in  the  second 
there  is  an  inversion  of  the  more  common  order,  in  which  the 
subject  comes  first.  When  I  point  to.  a  particular  door,  and 
say,*  that  door  is  a  symhd  of  Christ,  the  word  door  is  literal, 
and  means  a  door  of  wood  ;  but  when  I  say  the  door  is  Christ, 
the  w^ord  door  is  not  taken  literally,  but  the  word  is  must  be 
so  taken.  Christ  is  the  vine,  the  vine  is  Christ  —  Christ  is  not 
a  symbol  of  the  vine,  but  is  the  true  vine  itself;  the  true  vine 
is  not  a  symbol  of  Christ,  but  is  Christ.  We  say  that  Wash- 
ington was  the  pillar  of  his  country,  or  the  pillar  of  our  coun- 
try was  Washington  ;  no  more  meaning  that  the  pillar  was  a 
symbol  of  Washington,  than  that  Washington  was  the  symbol 
of  a  pillar ;  but  meaning  that  Washington  was  the  true  pillar 
of  our  country,  and  that  the  true  pillar  of  our  country  was 
Washington  ;  the  word  pillar  meaning  in  each  case  a  support. 
We  could  not  lay  hold  of  a  literal  pillar  and  say  :  Lean  on  this, 
trust  in  this  ;  this  is  that  General  Washington  who  fought 
for  our  country.  AVe  could  not  bring  a  man  to  a  vine  and  say : 
Attach  yourself  to  this  vine  ;  this  is  Christ :  or  direct  him  to  a 
particular  door,  and  say:  Go  through,  enter  in  ;  this  door  is 
Christ. 

There  is  no  parallel  in  the  interpretation  of  dreams.  "The 
three  branches  (are)  three  days."  Gen.  xl.  12.  "The  seven 
good  kine  (are)  seven  years,  and  the  seven  good  ears  (are) 
seven  years."  Gen.  xli.  16.  "  The  seven  thin  kine  (are)  seven 
years  of  famine."  1.  There  is  no  "are  "in  the  original.  2. 
The  "  branches,"  "  kine,"  and  "  ears  "  are  not  real  branches, 
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real  kine,  nor  real  ears,  but  the  ideals  of  a  dream.  It  is  not 
three  branches,  but  the  three  branches  of  the  dream  that  are 
three  days.  The  seven  dream  -  branches,  dream -kine,  and 
dream -ears  are,  to  speak  literally  —  to  drop  the  idea  of  a 
dream  —  seven  years.  3.  If  "is,**  in  interpreting 
a  dream,  and  because  it  so  interprets,  meant  "sig- 
nilies,"  it  would  have  no  bearing  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  which 
is  not  the  interpretation  of  a  dream.  4.  "  The  seven  empty 
ears  shall  be  seven  years  of  famine."  Does  that  mean  "  shall 
signify,"  as  if  they  did  not  equally  signify  then?  or  does  it 
mean  that  the  empty  ears,  if  we  express  what  they  really  are 
and  are  to  be,  shall  be  "seven  years  of  famine"?  5.  Would 
the  inference  be  justifiable  from  this  dream,  that:  Take,  eat ; 
these  are  seven  ears  prepared  for  your  food  —  means  that  there 
were  no  ears,  but  only  symbols  of  ears?  Pluck  and  strip; 
these  are  branches  covered  with  delicious  fruit  —  that  there 
were  no  branches,  no  fruit,  but  symbols  of  them  ?  If  it  would 
not,  there  is  no  parallel. 

When  Zwingli  supposed  that  he  saw  that  "  is  "  means  "  sig- 
nifies, is  a  symbol  of,"  a  formidable  difficulty  still  stood  in  the 
way.  He  could  not  find  a  passage  in  the  Old  or  New  Testa- 
ment in  which  it  had  that  sense,  when,  as  he  expresses  it,  "it 
was  not  conjoined  with  a  parable."  "We  began,  therefore,  to 
think  over  the  whole,  revolve  the  whole ;  still  the  examples 
which  occurred  were  the  same  I  had  used  in  the  Commentary 
(on  True  and  False  Religion),  or  of  the  same  kind.  I  am  about 
to  narrate  a  fact — a  fact  of  such  a  kind  that  I  zwinKir^iiix**. 
would  wish  to  conceal  it,  but  conscience  compels  me  ^•»*'*»"*^**"-^^- 
to  pour  forth  what  the  Lord  has  imparted^  though  I  knoxc  to  ichat 
reproach  and  ridicule  I  am  about  to  expose  myself.  On  the 
thirteenth  of  April  I  seemed  to  myself,  in  a  dream,  to  contend 
with  an  adversary,  a  writer,  and  to  have  lost  my  power  of 
speech,  so  that  what  I  knew  to  be  true  my  tongue  failed  me  in 
the  eftbrt  to  speak.  .  .  Though,  as  concerns  ourselves,  it  be  no 
more  than  a  dream  we  are  telling,  yet  it  is  no  light  thing  that 
we  were  taught  by  a  dream,  thanks  be  to  God,  to  whose  glory 
also  we  are  telling  these  things.  We  seemed  to  be  greatly  dis- 
turbed.    At  this  point,  from  a  machine,"  (the  theatrical  appa- 
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ratus  by  which  supernatural  perBons  were  made  to  appear  in 
the  air,)  **an  adviser  was  present  (whether  he  was^  black  or 
white  I  do  not  at  all  i*emember ;  for  it  is  a  dream  I  am  telliug), 
who  said :  You  weakling !  answer  him  that  in  Exod.  xii.  11,  it 
is  written : '  It  is  the  Phase — that  is,  the  Passing  over  of  the  Lord.' 
On  the  instant  that  this  apparition  showed  itself  I  sprung  from 
my  couch.     I  first  examined  the  passage  thoroughly  in  the 
Septuagint,  and  preached  upon  it  before  the  whole  congrega- 
tion with  all  my  strength.     This  sermon  dispelled  the  doubts 
of  the  students,  who  had  hesitated  because  of  the  obstacle  of 
the  parable  "  (that  "  is  "  meant  *'  signify  "  only  when  a  Para- 
ble was  explained).     "  Such  a  Passover  of  Christ  was  celebrated 
on  those  three  days  as  I  never  saw,  and  the  number  of  those,  it 
is  thought,  who  look  back  to  the  garlic  and  flesh-pots  of  Egypt 
is  going  to  be  far  less."*    This   narrative  speaks  for  itself, 
Zwingli  confesses  that  he  came  to  the  Scripture  to  find  argu- 
ment for  opinions  already  formed — opinions  held,  while  the 
search  in  which  he  was  engaged  for  something  to  sustain  them 
was  still  fruitless.     He  claims,  evidently,  the  character  of  a 
supernatural  revelation  for  his  dream ;  and  there  is  something 
inimitable  in  the  simple  egotism  of  his  expectation  that  his 
discovery  is  going  to  damage  the  cause  of  the  haukerers  after 
the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  by  which   he  gracefully  designates 
Luther  and  the  Conservative  Church  of  the  Reformation. 
And  yet  the  passage  which  to  Zwingli  seemed  so  decisive  does 
not  help  him  in  the  least.    In  the  words,  Exod.  xii.  11,  "  It  {is) 
the  Lord's  Passover,"  Zwingli  assumes  that  "  it "  means  '*  the 
lamb,"  and  that  the  sentence  consequently  results :  "  The  lamb 
is  the  Passover,"  that  is,  the  lamb  signifies,  or  is  the  sign  or 
symbol  of  the  Passover.     But  1 :  The  word  "  is  "  is  not  there. 
This  was  at  once  objected  to  Zwingli's  view  by  those  whom  he 
styles  "  the  brawlers  "  (vitilitigatores).     He  meet*  it  by  main- 
taining that  *'  no  one,  unless  he  be  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  is  una- 
ware that  Hua  and  Hayo,  Hamah  and  Hanah,  are  constantly 
taken  for  '  he  «5,'  *  it  K<f,'  *  they  are,'  where  they  are  not  con- 
joined with  the  verb."t     But  the  answer  was  not  to  the  point. 
Zwingli  was  to  furnish  a  passage  from  the  Word  of  God  in 

*  Zwinglii  Opera.  Turici.  183.!.  III.  841.  f  Opera.  III.  844 
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which  "is"  means  "a  symbol  of."  The  passage  on  which  he 
relies  does  not  have  the  word  "  is  "  at  all.  He  replies  in  eflTect, 
the  Word  is  understood,  and  if  it  icere  there  it  would  have  that 
9ense.  Bat  the  fact  that  it  is  not  there  shows  that  it  is  the  mere 
sabstantive  copula,  and  can  have  no  such  sense  as  Zwingli 
claims.  If  ^^is'^  be  involved  in  the  subject,  then  all  symbolical 
possibility  must  lie  in  the  predicate.  Zwingli  makes  no  appeal  to 
the  Septuagint  on  this  point:  First,  because  the  thing  demanded 
was  an  instance  of  a  divine  use  of  "  is  "  in  the  sense  "  be  a 
symbol  of."  It  was  acknowledged,  on  the  conservative  side, 
that  the  Hebrew  substantive  verb  has  the  same  general  force 
in  the  Greek,  and,  therefore,  Zwingli  appealed  to  the  Hebrew. 
He  could  not  appeal  here  to  the  Septuagint,  for  it  is  but  a 
human  translation.  The  question  was  not  one  of  Greek,  but 
of  the  divine  use  of  the  substantive  verb,  conmion  to  both 
Hebrew  and  Greek.  Second:  Apart  from  this,  the  Septuagint 
is  decisive  against  Zwingli,  for  it  makes  the  proposition  imper- 
sonal :  "  Passover  is  to  the  Lord,"  not  at  all :  "  The  Lamb  is 
the  passover."  2 :  The  "  it "  does  not  refer  to  the  lamb  —  but 
to  the  whole  transaction  which  takes  place  with  girded  loins^ 
and  the  eating  of  the  lamb.  The  ^'  it  "  is  used  indefinitely,  as 
if  we  would  say,  *'  Let  us  gather  round  the  cheerful  hearth, 
let  OS  light  up  the  children's  tree,  for  it  is  Christmas."  The 
reason  of  the  name  "  Passover  "  follows  in  the  twelfth  verse. 
"  It  is  the  Lord's  Passover.  For  I  will  pass  through  the  land." 
What  sense  is  there  in  the  words :  The  lamb  is  a  symbol  of  the 
l^assover,  for  I  will  pass  through  it?  3:  In  no  sense  in 
which  the  word  "  Passover"  could  hold,  whether  in  the  act  of 
angelic  transition,  or  the  feast  instituted  to  commemorate  it, 
could  the  Iamb  signify,  or  be  a  symbol  of  it.  The  lamb  was 
that  whose  body  was  literally  slain,  and  whose  blood  was  liter- 
ally shed,  in  making  the  i^assover  Covenant.  It  was  not  a 
symbol  of  the  parsing  over  of  the  angel,  for  there  is  no  analogy 
between  a  slain  lamb  and  a  passing  over.  It  was  not  a  symbol 
of  the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  but  the  chief  material  of  the 
feast.  Kor  was  the  lamb  a  memorial  of  the  original  passing 
over.  The  Passover  feast  itself,  as  a  whole,  was.  Nor  was 
the  lamb  a  memorial  of  this  feast,  but  simply  a  chief  ele- 
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<:    Jf  ^u*t  m\r*\i^  r»*il  >:«n    i.-****!  ir  an.  ii:r  uu  «iDp^fr.  iii'-k  -ja 
♦'or  yO!».    '':/,'iyl  Zj^.n/li'."*  Ir.'^rc.riMrL'-.a   if  riit*  -^drsK  Ji  ;'.ica- 

Un^Jji  rM  iriV>  a  worUl  where  a  *r^ir*z  or  'iiLa^  j*  "riie   i»sa:rica 

ui^ai    r^prfj«*;r»faf.ive  of  anotLer.     ITie   "^onultr   >n 
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l^f^,  UrrrfTn  in  thft  way.     Vanitv  Fair  L*  the  |r>ileM  "arorjL  'jlk 
/lark  riv^rr  in  /J^'a^h   -that  U.aavj^  the  sLovenlv-  :iiri*r:}nir«*r. 5;r- 
nWW'H  or  14  a  ?iij{n  of.     Xow  an  artaal  banien  in  peal  ±:e  au; 
J;<!  a  »«yrriU;l  of  a  Apiritijal  hurr^lfin  ;  living  lions  uiat  r.«  «vTii.'<ii 
//f  fh^j  f#!rribUj ;  a  r^;al  riv*;r  a  rtyrifJK>l  of  death  ;  bat  rhe  ba'i4*f. 
lio/i«,  riv'ir  of  th*?  alU;gory  an;  as  ideal  sla  the  syniboL     En  ii 
jill<?^ory,  rrion;ov^;r,  fhf;  frain^jr  has  the   reality  in  hia  udzi 
\f4'i't,ni  f\i4:  uU'nl  ri'\*n'M-uUit\v(;,     The  real  is  thn^aghonr  the 
Hnhjrrl^  \\n\  all*'^f;ri':al  n'prr*:^<;nf.ative  the  pri'fityitr.     Hence,  •o 
|i(it  Wm'Iu  ill  th<'ir  )irojH?r  attitU(h;both  as  to  time  and  logioa!  n?ia- 
tion,  \v<?  HhoiiM  Huy  \)n'.  hiinh^n  of  Bin  is  the  bundle  on  CLrl?- 
\\\\UH  \H\rV  ;  thn  iorrofH  an?  the  lioiiH ;  death  is  the  dark  river. 
Thill  iw  llin  HMMinin^  <jV4Mi  in  tlie  inverted  order  in  which  we 
llrHt  pill  fhcni       hilt,  tlio  hunh^n  of  nin  is  not  the  symbol  of  a 
hiindlo      (hNith  not  thd  Hynihol  of  a  river.     Hence  the  struc- 
liin*  of  nil  ullrgory  not  only  <IoeH  not  sustain  the  Zwinglian 
intt'r|»n'lnlion  of  thn  woimIh  of  the  institutor,  but  overthnnvs 
it       for  it  (h»nionHtnitrH  thut  the  suhjoct  is  not  the  symbol  of 
tho  pHMliriito,  but   Zwin^li's  theory  assumes  that  it  is.     But 
woro  it  othrrwinr,  tho  Lord's  Supper  is  no  allegory. 

A  monMhni^rhMiK  fnUity  in  interpretation,  than  the  assunip 
lion  tliiit  tiio  word  "  is  '*  nniy  be  explained  in  the  sense  of  "sig- 
nilV,"  or  **  U»  it  svuibol  t>f/'  is  hanllv  eoneeivable.     Almost 

evor\  dootrine  \^i  the  Wonl  of  (umI  will  melt  under  it.     "The 

* 

Word  .IMA  IuhI'*  would   mean   **The  Word  signified  was* 
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mbol  of  God.''  "  God  is  a  Spirit "  would  mean  "  God  is 
le  symbol  of  a  Spirit."  When  it  is  said  of  Jesus  Christ :  "  This 
the  true  God,"  it  would  mean  that  He  is  the  symbol  or  image 
'  the  true  God.  By  it  Christ  would  cease  to  be  the  way,  the 
uth,  and  the  life,  and  would  be  a  mere  symbol  of  them ;  would 
)  longer  be  the  door,  the  vine,  the  Good  Shepherd,  the  Bishop 
*  Souls,  but  would  be  the  symbol  of  a  door,  the  sign  of  a  vine, 
le  figure  of  a  shepherd,  the  representation  of  a  Bishop.  This 
laracteristic  of  the  use  of ''  is  "  is  essential  to  the  very  moral- 
Y  of  language,  and  language  itself  would  commit  suicide  if 
could  tolerate  the  idea  that  the  substantive  verb  shall  express 
>t  substance  but  symbol.  Creation,  Redemption,  and  Sancti- 
;ation  would  all  fuse  and  be  dissipated  in  the  crucible  of  this 
•ecies  of  interpretation.  It  would  take  the  Bible  from  us, 
id  lay  upon  our  breasts,  cold  and  heavy,  a  Swedenborgian 
ght  mare  of  correspondences.  The  Socinian,  and  the  Pela- 
an,  and  all  errorists  of  all  schools,  would  triumph  in  the 
rowing  of  everything  into  hopeless  confusion,  and  the  Infidel 
Duld  feel  that  the  Book  he  has  so  long  feared  and  hated,  de- 
lved, as  it  now  would  be,  of  its  vitality  by  the  trick  of  inter- 
eters,  could,  henceforth,  be  safely  regarded  with  contempt. 
Well  might  Luther  write  upon  the  table  at  Marburg :  '*  This 

My  body  ;"  simple  words,  framed  by  infinite  wisdom  so  as 

resist  the  violence  and  all  the  ingenuity  of  men.  Rational- 
Di  in  vain  essays  to  remove  them  with  its  cunning,  its  learn- 
g,  and  its  philosophy.     Fanaticism  gnashes  its  teeth  at  them 

vain.  They  are  an  immovable  foundation  for  faith  in  the 
icramental  mystery,  and  the  gates  of  hell  cannot  shake  the 
ith  of  the  Church,  that  our  Lord  Jesus  with  the  true  body 
id  true  blood  which  He  gave  for  our  redemption  on  the  Cross, 

truly  present  in  the  Holy  Supper,  to  apply  the  redemption 
irough  the  very  organs  by  which  it  was  wrought  out  The 
crifice  was  made  once  for  all  —  its  application  goes  on  to  the 
id  of  time.  The  oftence  of  the  Master's  Cross  now  rests  upon 
is  table,  and  thither  the  triumph  of  the  Cross  shall  follow  it. 
n  the  Cross  and  at  the  table  the  saints  discern-  the  body  of 
le  Lord,  and  in  simple  faith  are  determined  to  know  in  both 
)thing  but  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified. 
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rUv  lV\\ih  Artu*KM^t' tlio  Augsburg  CoufeasioD  d^?":-:^** 

il.o  nuo  Uvlv  ami  YAood  of  Christ  art  tnLv:r^ 
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^   .  \\\  iho  S\|p|H*r  **  TNUER  THE   FORM   i  in^Ur  n\ r  '7  •'  ' 

^^        *'     ^     or   ^liKU^  ANJ»  wine/'     The  word  *•  fonu  ■' aS'S 
^^    siovuii^n  wonl  **  ^foY'//^"  which   it  transiart??.  * 
^v^.^lor\nii^»  oon|■o8^HH^Iy,  of  the  Latiu   terni  -• 
xis^"»         t'tu'    ^J^^^'^V^,^   \l'5-4,  .'>4,  o7:  illiB  rebas   quae  vidr:/ 

*  I  X  i  .  N  .  .  \  »:»,\  inj:  nn  iHjuivalent  of  the  word  -sie.-i- 
xx^  '  ^xs.i.  xl^*^  >xVN  u»  **  ilios<>  things  which  are  seen,  the  t 
Mx  ^*  i  x*^. '  iN^^N^  •^^»^J  v>ino/*an<l  the  Fonuula  of  Concord  •' 
U\*   >;N.*\'*  x\^  *'  iV.o  t^ltMuont*  or  visible  S{»ecie6  or  form  of 

X  x^wvn  \.«.xs^  *,  .\\4vJ  ,^*.^i  \\  ino.*'  The  word  "  6{.iecie6  "  l;»elotig5 
lis^  .N*.  ;  ,\\  iN:',v,x  ,M  riuvlogy,  and  is  used  by  Boman  Cut 
iv,  *  a,  *....*.!.  ,  \i  :  x\  *,»\4ihau  authors.  It  is  used,  for  exam] 
\.v  ,!.,  •...,  ,v*  .•;  .^x^  MarlMirir  OoIUxjuy,  which  were  signed 
■  w  » .  ..  ;  l^  >  *x*\  \  M :>K  **  sjHvit^  "  not  only  means  *'a  fom 
**  .^.  .  s^  s\,  ^^^^^^^^',^,*^^  to  tl)0  sight*,''  HOt  Only  ** figun 
4  ,»  N  N^\  A  !i.v\jr."  It  also  has  the  meaning  ^^  kind 
sV  ..v,;unuMi  in  In^lh  kinds,"  **  both  8|»eei« 
^^*  \;   ^Vv,   1.:.  wn    u>\'  ^1,0  Wx^ls  '* ei)ecies "  and  "kind" 

»    ,  ,  *- ^        \v  *,Vv;V,  Ariiolo  is  not  on  the  word^«/>cW( 

V,     ^*        •'  .         ':,^T  ,js  if  It  nK\int  the  sprctes^w^t 

■  ,  ,v^   ,:\;  \ ,  :ho  sjnvies  or  kinds  of  (rue  hm 

*  .  .V  «  >  iM  thoni.    In  a  word,it  aseer 
*     ' .  \  ^  .  ,  ^  :  ^\  >  '     .:  I*  l.v>rilV  Supix^r  are  real  bread  an 

»\*s    NX     ,^       .    .    ,-,\   V    ,    ,^:  tl.o  vVntV^^ion  is  that  the  visiK 
>i    ,    ,v*     ■    \  ,   *  ,^T*»rs  Supjvr  is  trur  hn at f  ami  tn 

•  X .  .^.x  :  \»  \vv^<i bio  and  heavenlv  elemeii 
'^       >    ,N\  X    «   .,     .,vvi  .\    V  :  rs:    not  thoir  symMs^  north 

V  ,*x\,'N.x   *  \x    ,»   *'.'.. -\  as:  T ho  dtVTri no  of  TnthS^tK^to) 

Sv.v.\/.\       ;   ,x    \  s  .'  V  .  -'.  i  Ai^^r.:>h  divnrine  of  Afni^n/i 

'        •         ,*  **  ^'  .x\.A.;3»c   of  thoir  h'lfynif  f? .<,*■••»■ 

.  /r  .vv,\n:       i   ,v      V        : .  .•  '.vv,v  A:^a  bi^xvi  of  Christ  ai 

i'x\      «        ,\s,:   ,         ,  s.vN  v-i>  v   •  #-.  v  ,.',,  That  is,  with  tl 

,c>;A.:  ,v  .  „   ,v\,x  A  si  ,\',v\;  Ar^-*  c^w::  ji:?.'*^i;'VJhfri47i^,  and  wii 
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he  wine  both  blood  and  body  are  given  sacramentally.  The 
Confession  implies  that  the  body  only  is  given  sacranientally  by 
he  bread,  the  blood  only  is  sax^ranwutally  given  by  the  wine, 
hat  from  a  natural  concomitance  we  cannot  argue  to  a  sacra* 
untal  one,  for  the  sacramental  is  wholly  supernatural,  and  its 
haracter  depends  on  the  will  of  Christ,  who  has  appointed  one 
pecies  for  the  sacramental  impartation  of  His  body,  the  other 
>r  the  sacramental  impartation  of  His  blood.  K  natural  con- 
^mitance  were  identical  with  sacramental  impartation,  it  would 
>Ilow  that  our  Lord  had  appointed  the  cup  needlessly ;  that 
le  priest  receives  in  the  Mass  the  body  and  blood  twice,  the 
ood  by  concomitance  with  the  species  of  bread,  and  the  body 
'  concomitance  with  the  species  of  wine.  And  if  a  natural 
Qcomitance  holds  good  for  the  scuframental  character  of  the 
iad  in  communion,  it  would  hold  equally  good  for  its  sacri* 
lal  character  in  the  Mass.  One  kind  in  the  Supper  would 
ically  justify  one  kind  in  the  Mass. 

Thirdly  :  In  this  the  Confession  implies  that  the  two  species 
kinds,  bread  and  wine,  must  both  be  used  in  order  to  having 
jiuplete  communion,  and  thus  the  doctrine  is  set  forth,  which 
olves  |a  rejection  of  the  Romish  abuse  of  the  denial  of  the 
),  a  denial  which  applies  not  only  to  the  laity,  but  to  the 
intunicant^  whether  lay  or  priestly.  The  priestly  offerer  of  the 
rifice  of  the  Mass  drinks  of  the  cup,  in  making  the  sacrifice^ 
\  when  the  same  man  approaches  the  table  as  a  communi- 
it,  he  receives  only  the  bread.* 

As  this  distinction,  though  very  important,  is  so  little  noticed,  even  by  con- 
reroialists.  and  is  so  little  known,  as  often  to  excite  surprise  among  intelligent 
teat-ftnts,  the  author  addressed  a  note  to  Prof.  Qeorge  Allen  (whose  accuracy 
k  scholar  can  only  be  equalled  by  his  courtesy  as  a  gentleman),  asking  of  him 
the  facts  of  the  usage  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
ch  illustrate  what  we  have  asserted.  From  him  we  obtained  the  following 
.ements :  1.  There  is  not  so  properly  a  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  laity,  as  such, 
a  restriction  of  it  to  the  celebrant  in  the  Mass.     2.  When  a  priest  receives 

Viaticum,  the  Communion  on  his  death-bed,  he  does  not  receive  the  cup. 
[>n  Holy  Thursday,  in  each  diocese,  the  bishop  celebrates,  and  the  priests  re* 
re  the  Holy  Communion  only  in  one  kind  —  they  do  not  receive  the  cup.     4.  In 

Mass  of  the  Presanotifled  (on  Qood  Friday),  the  celebrant  himself  receives 
y  in  one  kind.  5.  The  only  occasion  on  which  the  cardinals  receive  the  cup 
somnmnlng,  is  when  the  Pope  celebrates  on  Holy  Thursday;  and  this  is  done 
the  ground  **tliat  In  the  Feast  of  the  Institution  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
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Fourthly  :  In  limiting  the  presence  of  the  body  and  blood 
first  to  the  communicants  {t^escentihus' ^  and  secondly,  to  them 
in  the  Lord's  Supper  [afhiiit  in  C(rna\  the  Confession  implies 
that  nothing  has  a  sacramental  character  apart  from  its  sacra- 
mental use :  That  the  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
is  such  that  only  the  communicants  can  actualize  it  — it  is  not 
a  presence  for  mice  and  worms,  but  for  man :  and  that  this 
presence  is  limited  to  the  Supper:  The  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  cannot  be  reserved,  laid  up  in  monstrances,  or  carried 
in  procession,  any  more  than  the  Holy  Ghost  can  be  laid  up  in 
a  Bible,  or  carried  about  in  one. 

Fifthly  :  In  this  denial  of  a  change  of  the  elements,  and  in 
the  maintenance  that  the  presence  is  one  to  be  actualized  sddy 
by  the  sacramental  eating  and  drinking^  is  involved  the  rejection 
of  the  doctrine  that  the  species  in  the  Supper  are  to  be  wor- 
shipped, or  that  Christ  Himself  is  to  be  worshipped  as  in  the 
species.  We  can  and  should  worship  Christ  at  His  table,  but 
precisely  as  we  worship  Him  away  from  it.  He  did  not  say, 
Take,  worship,  but,  Take,  eat.  He  did  not  say,  This  is  Mjr 
Divinity,  but  this  is  My  body,  and  the  bread  which  we  break 
is  not  the  shrine  of  His  Deity,  but  the  "Conmiunion  of  His 
body."  The  presence  of  Christ,  which  is  distinctive  of  the 
Sacrament,  is  sncraiaental  only,  that  is  to  say,  we  reach  Christ 
there  as  we  reach  Him  nowhere  else,  only  as  His  will  makes  a 
specific  difference.  "We  commune  in  His  broken  body  and  His 
shed  blood  there,  as  it  is  impossible  to  commune  with  them 
elsewhere,  but  we  cau  worship  Christ  there  in  no  other  mode 
than  we  worship  Him  everywhere. 

On  the  FIRST  of  these  points,  as  conditioning  all  the  rest,  we 

tluy,  ou  that  day,  represent  the  chosen  disciples."  6.  The  canons  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  Sess.  XXL,  Can.  II  ,  say:  »'Si  qiiis  dixerit,  snnctam  ecclesiam  catlio- 
licam  non  jiistis  causis  et  rationibus  addiictani  fuisse.  ut  laicos  atqu^  diam  dericot 
non  confieientrt  sub  panis  tautummodo  specie  communicaret,  aut  in  eo  errasse: 
anathema  sit.*' 

These  facts  compel  a  candid  Protestant  to  admit,  upon  the  one  hand,  thai 
simply  as  a  communicant,  as  distinct  from  an  offerer  of  the  Sacrifice,  simply  •• 
out  who  eomes  to  reeeiTe  and  not,  also,  to  impart  a  benefit,  the  priest  is  pat  by 
Catholie  Church  precisely  on  the  same  level  as  the  layman;  but  they 
to  inUnaify  the  feelings  of  a  Protestant  that  there  is  both  to  priest 
iilOB  from  the  ecmmunion  in  both  kinds — the  people  neter 
tlie  priesthood  ncTer  receiye  it  as  communicants. 
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I  well  more  fully  than  on  the  others.  The  word  "  Tran- 
ntiation  "  was  as  unknown  to  pure  antiquity  as  the 
ne  couched  under  it.  It  first  appears  in  the  Twelfth 
ry.  The  first  official  use  of  the  term  was  made  in  the 
in  Council  of  1215.  The  doctrine  of  Tran-  TrHUMiumntiH. 
ntiation    affirms    that   at  the    consecrating    ♦«<>••  «^J«cted. 

the  suhstance  of  bread  an<l  wine  ceases  to  be,  and  in 
place,  clothed  with  their  accidents  or  properties,  are  the 
blood,  soul,  and  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  no 

but  simply  Christ's  body,  looking  like  bread,  tasting 
jread,   feeling    like    bread,   nourishing    the    body   like 

corrupted  like  broad,  eaten  by  mice  like  bread,  con- 

with  poison  killing  the  body  like  poisoned  bread,  bear- 
.  it  the  baker's  mark  like  bread ;  but  no  bread,  only  body ; 
here  is  no  wine,  but  Christ's  blood,  smelling  like  wine, 

the  wine  have  been  red,  white  if  the  wine  have  been 

intoxicating  like  wine,  spilling  like  wine,  leaving  perma- 
itains  like  wine,  poisoning,  if  mixed  with  poison,  like 
ed  wine,  pronounced  by  chemical  analysis  to  be  wine,  de- 
ig  the  acids  and  salts  like  wine,  but  throughout  no  wine, 
loctrine  of  Transubstantiation  is  a  doctrine  not  only 
ght  in  the  Scriptures,  but  directly  in  conflict  with  their 
It  is  in  conflict  with  the  analogy  of  faith,  overthrow- 
really  indubitable  parts  of  the  faith ;  it  is  in  conflict  with 
,ture  of  a  sacrament,  to  which  are  required  two  real  ele- 
,  the  real  earthly  as  well  as  the  real  heavenly ;  it  is  in 
;t  with  a  fair  parallel  with  Holy  Baptism,  in  which  it  is 
^tended  by  the  Church  of  Rome  that  there  is  any  tran- 
ntiation  of  the  water ;  it  is  a  doctrine  utterly  unknown 
•istian  antiquity,  the  demonstrable  invention  of  ages  of 
)tion,  resisted  by  many  of  the  greatest  theologians  even 

the  Papacy,  and  the  nurse  of  superstitioti,  and  of  the 
St  idolatry ;  it  is  in  conflict  with  the  testimony  of  the 
,  subversive  of  all  the  laws  of  moral  evidence,  and  by 
retching  faith  into  credulity,  tends  to  produce  by  reac- 
aniversal  skepticism.  An  acute  nation  which  swings 
ransubstantiation,  mav  swins:  out  of  it  into  Atheism. 
3  doctrine  of  the  medireval  Church  of  Rome  was  very 
and  very  positively,  rejected  by  Luther,  and  our  other 
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great  Reformers.  In  1520,  Luther,  in  his  book  on  the  Baby- 
lonish Captivity,  says:  *'  For  more  than  twelve  hundred  yean 
the  Church  held  the  right  faith,"  (in  regard  to  the  Lord'i 
Supper,)  "  and  never  do  the  holy  fttthers  make  mention  of  that 
portentous  uot*d  and  </rrflfm,  Transubstantiation."  In  1522,  in 
his  book  against  Henry  VIII.,  he  says,  "  What  they  (the 
Romanists)  hold  in  regard  to  Tran substantiation  is  the  mereat 
fgment  of  the  godless  and  blind  Thomists; "  and  again,  "I 
declare  it  to  be  impious  and  blasphemous  for  any  one  to  assert 
that  the  bread  is  transubstantiated."  It  were  easy,  if  need 
were,  to  fill  pages  w^ith  testimony  of  this  kind ;  but  it  is 
needless. 

The  Romanists,  in  their  Confutation,  objected  to  the  Tenth 
Article  that  it  does  not  teach  Transubstantiation,  and,  what 
they  there  say,  or  what  was  said  by  their  great  theological 
representatives  at  the  Diet,  is  most  important  as  showing  how 
the  Confession  was  there  understood,  and,  of  course,  how  it  ii 
to  be  understood  now.     An  examination  of  their  official  Con* 
futation  at  once  silences  the  pitiful  old  libel  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  accepted  the  Tenth  Article  without  reservation.    The 
latest  repeater  of  this  ignorant,  if  not  malicious,  assertion,  is 
Rev.  Wm.  Good,  by  whom  it  has  been  the  great  misfortune 
of  the  Low  Church   Party  in  England  to  seem  to  1x5  repre- 
sented,    lie  quotes,  at  second  hand  we  judge,  (from  the  pages 
of  one  of  the  bitterest  zealots  against  the  Lutheran  Church,) 
four  words,  drawn  from  the  Papal  Confutation,  which  wonid 
lead  his  readers  to  suppose  that  the  Papists  simply  assented 
to  the  Tenth  Article  as  l)eing  sound,  and  hence  he  draws  the 
inference  that  the  Article  teaches  the  Romish  view.     All  this 
is  built  on  an  isolation  of  four  words  out  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred.    The  Romisli  Confutation,  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  this 
point,  literally  translated,  runs  thus : 

"The  Tenth  Article  in  words  offends  nothing,  when  they 
confess  that  in  the  Eucharist,  after  consecration  legitimately 
made,  the  l>ody  and  blood  of  Christ  are  substantially  and  truly 
present,  provided  that  (si  modo)  they  believe,  that  under  ent-h 
species^  the  entire  Christ  is  present,  so  that  by  roncomfV/iwrf,  the 
blood  of  Christ  is  no  less  under  the  species  of  bread  than  it  is 
under  the  species  of  wine,  and  so  of  the  other.    Otherwias  in 
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Eucharist,  the  body  of  Christ  would  be  bloodless,  contrary 
5t.  Paul,  that  Christ,  being  raised  from  the  dead,  dieth  no 
•e.    Rom.  vi. 

One  thing  is  to  be  added  as  an  Article  exceedingly  necessary 
de  necessarium)  to  this  Confession,  that  they  shall  believe 
Church  (rather  than  some  who  falsely  teach  otherwise), 

by  the  omnipotent  Word  of  God,  in  the  consecration  of 
Eucharist,  the  substance  of  the  f/read,  is  changed  into  the  body 
hist.'' 

ere  it  is  clear,  first,  that  so  far  as  the  Romanists  give  their 
oval  at  all  to  the  Tenth  Article',  it  is  of  the  most  reserved 
.  First,  they  speak  of  the  "  words  "  only,  as  not  offensive 
le  one  point  that  there  is  a  true  presence.  It  is  the  only 
in  which  they  qualify  their  approval  by  terms  which  imply 
»picion  that  "  the  words  "  may  not  fairly  convey  what  is 
It.  Hoffmeister,  indeed, expresses  this  insinuation, "  unless, 
id,  they  wish  to  impose  upon  us  by  a  likeness  of  words.'' 
cond,  They  declare  that  even  these  words  are  not  offen- 
solely,  if  they  be  so  interpreted  as  to  include  the  idea  of 
omitance,  which  it  is  not  pretended  they  express ;  they 
'ully  note  that  the  Article  does  not  teach  Transuhstantiation^ 
is  acknowledging  that  the  doctrine  is  not  implied,  as  has 
pretended,  in  the  word  "  species."  In  fact,  as  the  Confes- 
does  not  teach  concomitance,  but  by  implication  rejects  it, 
Romish  Confutation  does  not  really  endorse  heartily  a 
e  word  of  it. 

le  discussion  of  the  Tenth  Article  by  John  Cochlseus,  sheds 
ss  light  on  the  understanding  of  the  Article  by  the  Roman- 
it  the  time.  This  bitter  enemy  of  the  Reformation,  who 
one  of  those  who  drew  up  the  Confutation,  says :  *'  Though 
Article  be  brief,  there  are  many  things  of  which  we  nomphiin 
inting  in  it  {multa  tamen  in  eo  desideramur).  Luther  frivo- 
y  denying  Transubstantiation,  though  in  words  he  dis- 
3  at  large  against  Zwingli  and  (Ecolampadius,  yrt  in  (he 
f  itself  he  thinks  with  them,  and  is  in  collusion  with  them 

eis  cdludit).  And  Luther's  followers  have  reached  such 
ch  of  madness,  that  they  refuse  longer  to  atlore  the  Euf'harist, 
ase  Luther  has  impiously  taught  that  it  is  safer  not  to 

40 
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adore,  and  has  openly  denied  the  doctrine  of  concomitance.    kA 
now  they  have  proceeded  in  the  fury  of  their  impiety  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  deny  that  the  body  of  Christ  remains  in  tt* 
consecrated  Host,  except  in  the  use  at  the  altar  {extra  altar^^ 
usum).     Hence   they  falsely  and  impiously  call    us  idolater^' 
because  we  retain  the  body   of  the  Lord  in  the  conseerater^ 
Host  in  the  Tabernacles  {Cibariis)  for  infirm  Communicants,  or 
when  we  boar  it  (the  body)  about  in  monstrances  and 
sions.''    He  quotes  Melanchthon's  words  in  the  Apology,  '*  withr:^^ 
those  things  which  are  seen,  the  bread  and  wine,"  as  flagrantlj 
contradictory  of  Transubstantiation   {turpiter  contradicit 
ipsi).* 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  noticing  that,  widely  as  Roman- 
ism, with  its  Transubstantiation,  and  Rationalism,  with  its 
Symbol,  dirter  in  their  results,  they  run  into  their  error  by  the 
same  fallacious  principle  of  interpretation  —  each  applying  it 
with  the  same  arbitrariness,  but  to  different  objects.  The 
Romanist  wishes  to  do  away  with  the  Scripture  testimony 
in  regard  to  the  bread  and  wine;  and,  although  they  bea 

*0n  the  History  and  Literature  of  the  Papal  Confutation,  which  has  grei 
yalue  in  the  interpretation  and  defence  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  see  the  work-  :s 
following: 

Brill:  Auf  d.  evangeL  Augapfel,  1629.  4to.  (the  German  translation  of  the  wor'"^h 
of  Fabricius  Leodius  mentioned  below).  —  Dane  :  Augsburg  Confess.,  Jena,  18*2^- 
12mo.  J  6.  —  Chttraus.    Hist.  Aug.  Conf.,  119.    (Confutation,  173,  seq.)  Oe*"- 
Edit.,  1677,  p.  101.  —  Ccf.lestinus  1.  192  seq.     Confutation  III.  —  Ctpriak.    ^^ 
seq.  —  Feuerltn:  Biblioth  Symbol.  —  Fickenscher:  Qesch.  d.  Reichst.  z  Ao^*" 
burg,  1880,  III.  824.  — Foerstemann:  Urkundenbuch,  2  Tola.  8to.  Halle,  185^' 
II.    133-176.  — Francke:    Lib.  Symb.  Eccl.  Luth.  Lips.  1847.     Proleg.   12i*»** 
xxx.-xxxiii.    (Confutation,  Append.  43-69.)  — G abler  :  Nst.  Theol.  Jour.,  180J» 
443  seq.  —  IIase:   Lib.  Syinb.  Eccles.  Evangel.  Lips.  1827,  2  toIs.  12mo.  Prol^^' 
Ixxiv.-lxxvi.     The   Confutation,    Ixxvi.-cxiv.  —  Hoffman:    Comment,   in  A.  ^' 
Tubing..  1727.  4to.  205-213.  — Kollner:  Symb.  d.  Luther.  Kirche.  Hamb.  183/'» 
p.  397-416.  —  MUller,  C.  C:  Formuloo  Confutatibnis  A.  C.  Lat.  German.     Lips  ♦ 
1808,  8vo.—  MUller,  J.  J.:  Hist.  v.  Protest,  u   A.  C.     Jena,  1706,  4to.  p.  6o8.-^ 
Pfaff  :   Lib.  SymboL  Eccl.  Luth.  —  Planck:  Protest.  Lehrbeg.  III.  I.  62  seq.— 
RoTERMUND  :   Gcsch.  d.  I.  Augsb.   Ubergeb.    Glaubensbek.   Hannov.   1829,  8to. 
109-116.  —  Salio.:  I.  224  seq.     378  seq.  —  Seckrndorf  :  Hist.  Luth.  II.  171.— 
Semler:  Apparat.  in  L.  S.  p.  78.  —  Spieker,  C.  G.:  Conf.  Fidei.  Confutatio.,  et«. 
Berlin,  1830.     8vo.     149-204.  — Walchii,  J.  G.:  Introd.  in  L.  S.    416.     Miteel* 
Ian.  Sacra.     206.  — Weber:  Krit.  Gesch.    IL  Vorred.,  and  p.  489. 
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their  name  l)efore  the  Lord's  Supper,  rf^^rm^  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  after  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  insists  that  there  is  neither 
bread  nor  wine  there,  but  only  their  accidents.  While  our 
Lord  says :  "  This  is  my  body,"  the  Romanist  in  effect  makes 
it :  This  seeming  bread  is  no  longer  bread,  but  has  become,  has 
been  transubstantiated  into,  My  body.  lie  deserts  the  letter 
and  reaches  Transubstantiation.  The  Rationalist  wishes  to 
retain  the  bread  and  wine,  and  tlierefore  holds  that  what  the 
Scripture  calls  bread  and  wine,  is  bread  and  wine ;  but  he 
wishes  to  do  away  with  the  Scripture  testimony  in  Romanum nnd 
regard  to  the  body  and  blood ;  and  although  the  tmm^^Xc 
Scripture  says,  that  of  that  which  the  Saviour  tells  ''ere  the  ^jime. 
them  to  Take,  eat,  He  declares  most  explicitly.  This  is  My 
t>ody;  and  of  that  which  He  tells  them  to  drink.  He  says, 
This  is  My  blood  —  though  it  says  that  the  bread  is  the  com- 
li union  of  His  body  and  the  cup  the  communion  of  His  blood 
—  though  it  declares  that  the  guilt  of  the  heedless  communi- 
^Btis  that  he  does  not  "discern  the  Lord's  body,"  and  that 
^o  that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily  is  guilty  of  the  body 
tid  blood  of  Christ;  in  the  face  of  all  this  he  insists  that 
l^cre  is  in  the  Lord's  Supper  only  the  shadow,  image,  or  sign 
*^  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  not  the  true  body  and  true 
'l<^od.  With  what  face  can  a  Rationalist  meet  a  Romanist, 
**  a  Romanist  meet  a  Rationalist?  No  wonder  that  the 
^^tionalist,  after  all,  is  less  violent  against  Romanism  than 
STainst  the  pure  doctrine  of  our  Church.  There  is  the  secret 
'^iuity  of  error  between  them ;  and  Romanism  does  not  so 
^^te  Rationalism,  Rationalism  does  not  so  hate  Romanism,  as 
^^th  hate  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  Word  of  God.  That  the 
•^^omish  and  rationalizing  modes  of  interpretation  are  nearer 
^^  each  other  than  either  is  to  the  Lutheran,  is  admitted  by 
^oth  Rationalists  and  Romanists.  The  rationalizing  interpre- 
ters make  it  one  of  the  common -places  of  objection  to  the 
Lutheran  view  that  it  has  less  in  a  literal  interpretation  of  the 
Scripture  to  sustain  it  than  the  Romish  view  has:  that  is,  the 
Romish  view  is  less  decisively  opf>osed  than  the  Lutheran  is 
to  rationalistic  modes  of  literal  interpretation. 
Od  the  Romish  side,  Bellarmine  and  others  take  the  ground 
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that  right  principles  of  interpretation  lead  either  to  Romanietic 
or  Calvinistic  views  of  the  Supj^r.  As  both  these  have  the 
common  ground  that  the  proposition  of  the  Supper  is :  "  This 
bread  is  Christ's  body,"  and  as  both  argue  that  real  bread  ciiii- 
not  be  real  body,  the  one  escapes  the  difficulty  by  maintaiiiing 
that  there  is  no  real  bread  in  the  Supper,  the  other  that  there 
is  no  real  body  there ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  Romanist, 
Zwinglian,  and  Calvinist  agree  in  an  exegetical  principle,  and 
simply  vary  in  the  application  of  it. 

A  single  citation  from  two  great  authorities,  the  first  Roman 
Catholic,  the  second  Calvinistic,  will  demonstrate  this.  Bel- 
LARMiNE,  in  his  Discussion  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist, 
ch.  xix.,  says,  "These  words:  'This  is  My  body,'  necessarily 
lead  to  the  inference  either  that  there  is  a  true  mutation  of  the 
breads  as  the  Catholics  will  have  it,  or  a  jndaphoriral  mutation^ 
as  the  Calvixists  will  have  it ;  but  in  no  way  admit  of  the 
Lutheran  view." 

Ursinus,  in  his  Explanation  of  the  Catechism,  II.,  Q.  78 : 
"  As  it  is  not  true  that  the  Papists  retain  the  verbally  literal, 
so  it  is  miu^h  less  true  {iiiulto  minus  verum)  that  those  (Lutherans) 
retain  the  letter  and  true  sense  of  the  words."  "  The  letter  is: 
'  This,  that  is,  this  bread,  is  My  body  ; '  the  meaning  is, '  That 
visible,  broken,  and  distributed  bread  is  My  true  and  essential 
body.'  But  as  this  cannot  be  by  essential  conversion,  but 
mystically  or  by  sacramental  metonomy,  because  the  wonU, 
according  to  the  verbally  literal,  have  a  sense  repugnant  to 
the  verity  of  the  Christian  faith,  therefore  we  say,  that  in  the 
words  of  Christ  a  fitting  {ronoenicns)  meaning  is  to  be  taught." 
Do.  p.  541.  This,  then,  is  the  genesis  of  the  two  views:  Body 
caiuiot  be  bread,  but  as  there  is  body  there  is  no  bread:  bread 
cannot  be  body,  but  as  there  is  bread  there  is  no  body. 

With  such  a  principle,  only  a  third  possibility  remains :  it  is 
to  apply  it  rigidly  and  consistently  to  every  part  of  the  Insti- 
tution, to  take  away  the  bread  with  the  Romanist,  and  the 
body  with  the  Rationalist,  and  then  we  have  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per of  the  Quaker  and  other  mystics,  with  neither  supernatural 
reality  nor  outward  element — all  idea,  all  spirit.  The  extrava- 
gance of  the  Romish  materializing  of  the  presence  of  Christ's 
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body,  and  of  the  rationalistic  exaggeration,  whicli  leaves  only 
natural  matter,  run  into  the  nihilism  of  the  mystic.  You  can- 
not annihilate  either  element  in  the  Lord's  Supj)cr  without 
annihilating  both. 

In  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  nevertheless,  as  in 
almost  all  of  her  corruptions,  the  Church  of  Rome  has  not  so 
much  absolutely  removed  the  foundation,  ns  hidden  it  by  the 
wood,  hay,  and  stubble  of  human  device.     Truth  can  some- 
times be  reached  by  running  the  corruptions  of  it  back  to  the 
trunk  on  which  they  were  grafted.     Such  an  error  as  that  of 
Transubstantiation  could  never  have  been  grafted  on  an  origi- 
nal faith  like  that  of  Zwingli  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper. 
The  tendency  of  the  Zwinglian  view,  if  it  be  corrupted,  is  to 
laxer,  not  to  higher,  views  of  the  sacramental  mysterj'.     Such 
an  error  as  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  never  could  have  been  grafted  on  a  faith  origi- 
nally Socinian.    It  is  a  corruption  which  presupposes  as  a  truth, 
to  be  corrupted  in  its  inference,  the  divinity  and  sinlessness  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  just  as  the  comparatively  modern 
corruption  of  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  is  a  proof  that  faith  in 
the  Godhead  of  Jesus  Christ  was  part  of  the  primitive  faith,  so 
does  the  comparatively  modern  corruption  of  Transubstantia- 
tion prove  that  faith  in  the  objective  su[)ernatural  presence  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  was  part  of  the  primitive  faith. 
A  rotten  apple  always  presupposes  a  sound  apple.     However 
corrupt  a  fig  may  be,  we  know  that  it  grew  on  a  tig-tree,  and 
not  on  a  thistle. 

Our  fourth  proposition  in  the  analytic  exhibition  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Augsburg  Confession  is: 

That  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  truly  iv.  TiMSacm. 
present  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  under  the  species  of  ;;j;;;;';;[  ^^;^"|j;*',^ 
bread  and  wine,  are  conDiianioated .*  wmi    wvka    ©r 

We  have  virtually  proved  this  proposition  in  nH^Liid  crKu,! 
proving  the  three  which  preceded  it.  Xeverthe-  i-ti.  vi.w-u-con- 
less,  in  the  affluence  of  Scripture  evidence  sustain-  Luthfriin 
lug  the  doctrine  of  our  Church,  we  can  well  attbrd 


wnt- 
vrn. 


*GennaB«  aasgetheilt:  Lat.,  distribuantur.     In  the  Apology;  Lai.,  cxbibean- 
tur;  German,  dargereicht. 
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to  ficive  this  thesis  a  distinct  vindication.     We  affirm,  thet^* 
that  this  fourth  proposition  is  explicitly  taught  in  1  Cor.  x.  V^  ' 
"  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communi^^^ 
[x'  tvGjv/a]  of  the  blood  of  Christ  ?     The  bread  which  we  breaV^ 
ie  it  not  the   communion  [xM^^'a]  of  the  body  of  Christ? 
This  passage,  in  its  express  terms  and  in  its   connection,  n 
what  Luther  calls  it  —  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  heads  of  error* 
ists  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper.     The  figment  of  Transubp- 
stantiation  is  overthrown  by  it,  for  it  expressly  mentions  bread 
and  that  which  comnmnicates  cannot  be  identical  wdth  thm 
which  is  communicated  by  it.     St.  Paul  expressly  mentiouas 
the  two  elements ;  the  bread,  which  is  the  earthly  ;  the  body 
of  our  Lord,  which  is  the  heavenly ;  the  sacramental  unioa , 
and  the  impartation  of  the  heavenly  in,  with,  and  under  the 
earthly.     The  passage  equall}'^  overthrows  all  the  Rationalistic 
corruptions  of  the  doctrine.     Zwingli  says :  The  bread  is  the 
sign  of  the  body  ;  Paul  says:  The  bread  is  the  communion  of 
the  body;  Zwingli  says:  The  wine  is  the  sign  of  the  blood; 
Paul   says:   The  cup  is   the  communion  of    the  blood.    On 
Zwingli's  theory,  any  and  all  bread  is,  as  such,  the  sign  of 
Christ's  body ;  on  PauPs  theory,  it  is  the  bread  which  we  In'td, 
that  is,  the  sacramental  bread  only,  which  is  the  comniuuion 
of  Christ's  body  ;  on  Zwingli's  theory,  any  wine  and  all  wine 
is,  as  such,  the  sign  of  Christ's  blood  ;  on  Paul's  theory,  ouly 
the  cup  of  blessing^  vhirh  wc  hlcss^  in  the  Supper,  is  the  com- 
munion of  Christ's  blood  ;  on  Zwingli's  theory,  the  relation  of 
the  bread  and  body  is  that  of  symbol  and  of  reality  ;  on  Paul  9 
theory,  it  is  the  relation  of  communicating  medium  and  of  the 
thing  communicated  ;  on  Zwingli's  theory,  we  receive  the  cup 
to  be  reminded  of  the  blood  ;  on  Paul's  theory,  we  receive  the 
cup  to  receive  the  blood.     On  Zwingli's  theory,  the  arganient 
of  the  Apostle  is  sophistical  and  pointless  in  the  last  degree 
for  as  all  bread  is  equally  an  emblem  of  Christ's  body  as  food 
for  the  soul,  and  all  wine  equally  an  emblem  of  Christ's  blooJ 
as  the  refreshing  of  the  soul,  any  and  every  eating  of  bread, 
and  any  and  every  drinking  of  wune,  would  be  the  communion 
of  J  lis  body  and  blood  ;  therefore,  to  eat  bread  and  to  drink 
wine  at  the  table  of  Demons,  would  be,  on  Zwingli'b  theory 
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mbol,  to  have  communion  with  Christ's  body  and  blood ; 
read  is  a  symbol  of  nourishment,  wine  a  symbol  of  refresh- 
without  reference  to  the  time  or  place  of  receiving  them  ; 
?  wliole  character  as  symbols  depends  on  what  bread  is,  as 
d  —  on  what  wine  is,  as  wine;  and  the  Corinthian  could 
e  the  table  of  Demons  a  Lord's  Supper  by  the  simple  men- 
ct  of  thinking  of  the  bread  and  wine  as  symbols  of  Christ's 
'  and  blood.  A  vine,  as  a  symbol  of  Christ,  is  equally  a 
bol,  whether  it  grows  on  the  land  of  devil-worshippers  or 
bristians ;  bread,  as  a  symbol  of  Christ's  body,  is  equally  a 
3ol,  whether  baked  by  Atheist,  Jew,  or  Pagan ;  whether 
1  at  the  table  of  Demons  or  at  the  table  of  the  Lord, 
logic  of  Zwingli's  position  is,  then,  exactly  the  opposite  of 
of  the  Apostle,  and  would  make  his  conclusion  in  the  last 
ee  absurd. 

[ually  do  the  words  overthrow  the  Calvinistic  theory, 
in's  theory  is,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  communicates  the  body 
hrist ;  Paul's  is,  that  the  bread  communicates  it;  he  men- 
but  two  elements,  bread  and  body.  Calvin  says,  the  Holy 
t  communicates  the  blood  of  Christ ;  Paul  says,  that  the 
jommunicates  it,  tw^o  elements  only  again,  cup  and  blood, 
:hree:  cup.  Holy  Spirit,  and  blood.  Calvin  makes  faith 
3onimunicating  medium  ;  Paul  says,  the  bread  we  break, 
up  we  bless,  is  the  communicating  medium.  Calvin  makes 
ommunion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  one  which  is 
ned  to  worthy  recipients,  true  believers,  while  to  all  others 
J  is  but  the  communication  of  bread  and  wine ;  Paul  is 
cing  of  what  the  communion  also  is  to  some  who  "  eat 
drink  unworthily,"  "  not  discerning  the  Lord's  body," 
ing  and  drinking  damnation  to  themselves,"  "  guilty  of 
jody  and  blood  of  the  Lord,"  and  yet  he  affirms  that  to 
I  the  bread  communicates  the  body,  the  cup,  the  blood  of 
3t.  Calvin's  communion  is  one  which  can  take  place  any- 
•e  and  always,  inasmuch  as  the  II0I3'  "Spirit  is  always  pres- 
and  faith  can  always  be  exercised ;  Paul's  is  expressly 
ed  to  that  with  which  the  bread  and  cup  are  connected, 
in's  is  a  communion  of  the  virtue  and  efficacy  of  the  body 
blood  of  Christ ;  Paul's  is  a  communion  of  the  body  and 
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l)l(Kxl  themselves.  Calvin*8  is  the  communion  of  an  abeeot 
iKxly  and  bkuxi ;  Pauls  the  communion  of  a  present  body  and 
I>]ochI,  bo  present  that  bread,  broken  and  given,  imparts  the 
one,  an<l  the  cup,  blessed  and  taken,  imparts  the  other.  Cal- 
vin talks  of  a  faith  by  which  we  spiritually  eat  an  absent 
body,  Paul  of  elements  by  which  we  sacranientally  eat  a  pres- 
ent body. 

Ah  by  Zwingli's  theorj%  so  by  Calvin's  also,  the  argument  of 
tlie  Apostle  here  is  emptied  of  all  force.  For  the  argument 
of  the  A|K)stlo  is  addressiMl  to  those  who  eat  and  drink  unwor- 
thily, that  is  to  those  who  had  not  faith.  The  very  necessity 
of  the  argument  arises  from  the  presupposition  of  a  want  of 
true  faith  in  the  Lord,  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  it  wad 
aildrchsed.  \\\xt  on  the  Calvinistic  theory  the  communion  of 
the  luKly  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  participation  in  them,  are 
confined  to  those  who  have  faith.  These  Corinthians,  there- 
fore, had  St.  l^iul  taught  them  a  theory  like  that  of  Calvin, 
might  have  n^plied:  ^'Oh,  no!  as  we  are  without  true  faith, 
and  aio  receiving  unworthily,  we  receive  nothing  but  bread 
and  wme,  but  as  bread  and  wine  weiH}  not  the  sacrifices  which 
Christ  otlored  to  Ooil,  we  do  not  come  into  fellowship  with 
(lod's  altar  by  partaking  o{  t/um  — theret'ore  we  are  not  guilty 
of  what  you  charge  on  us,  to  wit,  the  inconsistency  of  eating 
and  drinking  at  the  same  time,  of  the  siicritices  ottered  on 
(mhI  8  altar,  and  of  the  sacrifices  ottereil  on  the  altar  of  De- 
mons." The  Calvinistic  tlu\>ry  makes  the  argument  of  the 
AjK^stle  an  absunlity. 

Two  parallels  in  the  cnmnection  help  to  bring  out  very  viv- 
idly the  Ai^K^itlos  idea.  One  is  the  [virallel  with  Israel:  v.  18. 
•*  Hohold  Israel  after  the  flesh:  are  not  tliev  which  rat  of  the 
fi,9rr{firi  s  (mrtakors  o(  the  altar?  "  The  iH>int  seems  to  be  most 
cicarlv  this:  that  the  communion  of  the  Uxlv  of  Christ  in  the 
SupjHT  is  as  n»al  as  the  eating  of  the  animal  sacrifices  in  the 
Jewish  C^hnr\*h.  tMirist  s  IhhIv  is  the  true  Siicrifice  which  takes 
oiuv  for  all  the  phut>  of  the  Jewish  sacrifiiH^^  and  the  saem- 
mcntal  iNMumutnoiu  in  which  that  Kxly  is  the  sustenance,  in 
ev\T-nMie\\ing  application  of  the  one  only  sacritk*e,  takes  the 
tJaco  of  the  Jewish  eating  of  the  sacrifice.     The  other  parallel 
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is  with  the  eating  the  sacrifices  and  drinking  of  the  cup  oflTered 
to  idols,  V.  21.  The  comuiuuion  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  is  represented  as  no  less  real  in  its  nature  and  positive 
in  its  results  than  the  other  communication  of  the  sacrificial 
flesh  and  cup. 

The  parallel  may  be  ofiered  thus  to  the  eye,  as  regards  the 
J'ews  and  the  Christians. 


Israel  after  the  flesh,  or 
the  Jews, 
have  the  typical  sacrifice 

of  the  body 

and  blood 

of  animals, 
on  the  typical  altar, 

and  eat 
of  the  typical  sacrifice 
of  animal  body  and  blood 
at  the  Jewish  Festival, 
the  sacrificial  supper, 
and  thus  partake 
of  the  typical  altar. 


Israel  after  the  spirit,  or 
Christians, 
have  tbe  real  sacrifice 

of  the  body 

and  blood 

of  Christ, 
on  the  true  altar, 

and  eat 
of  the  true  sacrifice 
of  Christ's  body  and  blood 
at  the  Christian  festival, 
the  Lord's  Supjxir, 
and  thus  partake 
of  the  true  altar. 


Here  the  parallel  is  between  type  and  truth — in  the  parallel 
between  Pagans  and  Christians  it  is  between  falsehood  and 
truth. 

In  a  word,  the  whole  argument  involves  a  parallel  between 
three  things : 

L  The  Sacrificial  meal  of  the  Jews. 
II.  The  Sacrificial  meal  of  the  Pagans. 
III.  The  Sacrificial  meal  of  the  Christians,  or  Lord's  Supper. 
The  common  idea  that  underlies  the  trii)le  parallel  is,  that  in 
each  of  these  meals  there  is  a  true  communion,  communication, 
or  impartation  of  the  thing  sacrificed,  whereby  the  receiver  is 
brought  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Altar,  on  which  it  was  sac- 
rificed, and  thus  into  fellowship  with  the  being  to  whom  it  was 
sacrificed  —  the  Pagan  with  the  Demons,  the  Jew  with  (Tod  as 
hidden  in  type,  the  Christian  with  God  unveiled,  and  incarnate 
in  Christ. 
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The  parallel  in  the  thought  in  Heb.  xiii.  10-12  is  also  we:l 
worthy  of  notice :  "  AVe  have  an  altar^  whereof  they  have  no 
right  to  eat^  which  serve  the  tabernacle.  For  the  bcnHa  of 
those  beasts,  whose  fAood  is  brought  into  the  sanctuary  by  the 
High  Priest  for  sin,  are  burnt  without  the  camp.  Wherefore. 
Jesus,  also,  that  He  might  sanctify  the  people  with  His  own 
blood,  suffered  without  the  gate."  Here  is  altar  over  against 
altar,  body  over  against  body,  blood  over  against  blood,  saeri 
fice  over  against  sacrifice,  eating  over  against  eating.  We 
have  the  true  altar  over  against  the  typifj-ing  altar,  the  true 
body,  blood,  and  sacrifice  of  Christ  over  against  the  typifying 
body,  blood,  and  sacrifice  of  beasts,  the  true  sacramental  and 
communicating  eating  over  against  the  typifying  eating,  which 
foreshadowed,  but  could  not  consummate  a  communion. 

If  language  can  express  a  thought  unmistakably,  the  words 
of  Paul  (1  Cor.  x.)  imply  that,  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  there  is 
A  suixjrnatural  reality,  a  relation  between  the  bread  and  the 
body  of  Christ,  which  makes  the  one  the  medium  of  the  recep- 
tion of  the  other;  that  our  atoning  sacrifice,  after  a  different 
manner,  but  a  manner  not  less  real  than  that  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Jew  and  Pagan,  is  communicated  to  us  in  the  Holy  Supper, 
as  their  sacrifices  were  giveti  in  their  feasts.  The  Lord's  Siip 
l)er,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  a  summing  up  of  the  wliole 
fundamental  idea  of  Old  Testanicnt  sacrifice,  a  covenant  con- 
summated by  sacrifice,  and  entered  into  by  the  covenanting 
parties,  receiving,  each  after  the  mode  appropriate  to  him,  that 
which  is  sacrificed;  the  Almighty  Father  accepting  His  Son, 
as  the  Victim  offered  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  the 
world  accepting  in  the  Holy  Supper  the  precious  boiiy  a"d 
blood  which  apply  in  perpetual  renewal,  through  all  genem- 
tions,  the  merits  of  the  oblation  made,  once  for  all,  ujK>n  the 
Cross. 

The  ititerpretation  of  these  passages  implied  by  our  Church 
in  her  Confession  is  sustained  by  the  universal  usage  of  the 
Church  Catholic,  by  the  judgment  of  the  greatest  of  the 
fathers,  (ireek  and  Latin,  by  the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent 
dogmaticians  and  expositors,  ancient  and  modern,  and  even  by 
the  concessions  of  interpreters  who  reject  the  Lutheran  faith. 
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1.  The  whole  Church  from  the  earliest  period  has  called,  and 
w  calls,  the  Lord's  Supper  the  Communion.  That  Supper 
>ue  has  this  name.  But  what  solution  of  the  sole  applica- 
m  of  this  name  can  be  given  except  that  in  it  the  body  and 
3od  of  Christ  are  communicated  and  received  as  they  are  no- 
aere  else.  The  universal  Christian  consciousness  and  lan- 
lage  attest  the  supernatural  reality  of  the  presence  of  the 
dy  and  blood  of  Christ. 

2.  The  drift  oi patristic  interpretation  may  be  gathered  from 
e  extracts  which  follow  : 

Ignatius  (Ordained  by  the  Apostle  Peter,  ab.  A.  D.  43,  d. 
>7) :  "  The  Eucharist  is  the  flesh  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
lere  is  one  cup  for  the  uniting  (^vwjiv)  of  His  blood." 
Justin  Martyr  (d.  165):  "The  food  over  which  the  Eu- 
aristic  prayer  has  been  made  is  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the 
carnate  Jesus." 

Irenjeus  (d.  202) :  "  When  the  mingled  cup  and  the  broken 
ead  receive  the  words  of  God,  it  becomes  the  Eucharist  of 
6  body  and  blood  of  Christ." 

Ambrose  (d.  307):  "  We  receiving  of  one  bread  and  of  one 
p,  are  receivers  and  partakers  of  the  body  of  the  Lord." 
Chrysostom  (d.  407):  "Very  persuasively  and  fearfully  He 
eaks :  For  what  He  says  is  this,  That  very  thing  which  Is 
this  cup  is  that  which  flowed  from  Ilis  side,  and  of  that  we 
e  partakers.  Not  only  hath  lie  poured  it  out,  but  lie  hath 
iparted  of  it  to  us  all.  What  is  more  fearful  than  this? 
et,  what  more  kindly  afl:ectioned?  The  bread  which  we 
•eak,  is  it  not  the  communion  (xoivwvia)  of  the  body  of  Christ? 
''by  does  He  not  say  Participation  (fAsroxJj')?  Because  He 
ished  to  signify  something  more  (than  participation),  and  to 
dicate  the  greatness  of  the  joining  together."  Theophylact* 
id  John,  of  Damascus,  adopt  and  repeat  these  words  of 
hrysostom. 
Jerome  (d.  420) :  "  Is  it  not  the  Communion  of  the  blood  of 

*Theophtlact  (1078):  **Non  dixit  pnrticipatio,  sed  cominunicatio  nt  aliquid 
^ellentitis  indicet  puta  summam  unionem.  Quid  autem  dioit  hujusinodi  est, 
c  quod  in  oalice  eat.  illud  est  quod  elfluxit  de  latere  Christi,  et  ex  eo  acoipientes 
Qimunicamus,  id  est  unimur  Cbmto.'' 
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Christ?     As  the  Saviour  Himself  saith:  He  who  e^t€th  \r^ 
flesh  and  drinketh  My  blood,  abideth  in  Me,  and  I  ia  him." 

Theodoret  (d,  456) :  "  Enjoying  the  sacred  mysteries,  are  ir« 
not  partakers  with  Him,  the  Master?  " 

John  of  Damascus  (d.  750):  "As  the  body  is  united  witFx 
the  Logos,  so  also  we  are  united  with  Him  by  this  bread." 
"  The  Lord's  Supper  is  called,  and  is,  in  very  deed,  a  commu- 
nion (xotvu»^c/),  because  through  it  we  commune  {nui^'^eh)  witb 
Christ  and  become  partakers  of  His  flesh."    Orthod,  Fidei,  Hk 
IV.  xiv. 

3.  The  Reformers  of  the  Non-Lutheran  tendency  make  im- 
portant concessions. 

Calvin  :  "  The  thing  itself  is  also  present,  nor  does  the  soul 
less  receive  (percipiat)  the  communion  of  the  blood,  than  we 
drink  the  wine  with  the  mouth."  "The  wine  is  no  longer  a 
common  drink,  but  dedicated  to  the  spiritual  nourishment  of 
the  soul,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  token  (tessera)  of  the  blood  of 
Christ." 

Peter  Martyr:  "Ye  are  of  the  body  of  Christ,  His  mem- 
bers, participants  (participes)  of  His  body  and  blood."  "  Chris- 
tians have  association  and  conjunction  with  one  another,  which 
hath  its  seat  in  this  (in  eo  sita  est),  that  they  are  participants 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  " 

But  no  witness  to  the  cogency  of  the  passage  is  perhaps  so 
striking  as  that  of  Zwingli,  who,  in  the  eftbrt  to  explain  away 
a  text  so  fatal  to  his  theory,  falls  upon  this  violent  and  extra* 
ordinary  interpretation:  "  What,  I  ask,  is  the  cup  of  blessing 
which  we  bless.  Except  our  own  selves  (quam  nos  ipsi)  ?     Ha 

GIVES  THE  name  OP  THE  BLOOD  OF  ChRIST  TO  THOSE  WHO  TRUST  IN 

His  BLOOD.  In  this  passage  the  communion  of  the  blood  of 
Christ  are  those  who  exult  that  they  have  ol)taine<l  liberty  in 
Christ's  blood.     All  we  who  are  participants  of  one  bread  and 

one    cup,  ARE    THE    BLOOD   OF    ChRIST    AND   THE    BODY   OF    ChRIST 

We  have  treated  this  point  somewhat  more  verbosely,  but  we 
have  done  it  because  this  passage,  either  not  understood,  or 
BADLY  interpreted,  cvcn  by  many  learned  men,  has  given  to 
the  simple,  occiision  of  believing  that  in  the  bread  the  body  of 
Christ  is  eaten,  and  in  the  wine  His  blood  is  drunk,"     Who 
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d(>««  not  feel  that  Zwingli  wonld  have  weakened  his  canse  less 
bjr  saying  honestly,  **  I  cannot  hjirnionize  this  text  with  my 
vie-w,"  than  he  has  by  an  interpretation  so  forced  as  to  look 
like  evidence  of  purpose  to  make,  in  any  way,  God's  words 
square  with  a  certain  assumption? 

4.  A  few  distinguished  names  among  English  and  American 
writers  may  be  quoted.     On  these  words,  Pool,  the  great  mas- 
ter   among  the  old  Puritan  commentators,  says:  "The   cup 
wViich  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ  ? 
that  is,  it  is  an  action  whereby  and  wherein  Christ  communi- 
cates Himself  and  His  grace  to  us.'*     "The  bread  is  the  com- 
ni  Union  of  the  body  of  Christ;  an  action  wherein  Christians 
have  a  fellowship  and  communion  with  Christ."     It  will  be 
noticed  that,  in  the  face  of  the  text.  Pool  substitutes  "  Christ  " 
for  "  body  of  Christ,"  and  again  for  "  blood  of  Christ."     Sub- 
^titute  the  very  term  of  the  sacred  Word  for  his  substitute, 
^'^cj  Pool  is  forced  to  say  of  the  Lord's  Supper:  "It  is  an 
*^t:ion  whereby  and  wherein  Christ  communicates  His  blood 
^^    us,"  "an  action  whereby  Christians  have  a  fellowship  and 
^^•^iTiniunion  with  the  body  of  Christ,"  and  this  is,  as  far  as  it 
f  ^^^8,  the  very  doctrine  of  our  Church. 

IBishop  Wilson's  paraphrase  is:  "The  bread  which  we  break, 
^"fter  consecration,  is  it  not  that  by  which  we  have  communion 
^ith  Christ,  our  Head?" 

IIussEY  explains  the  "  communion  "  "  by  spiritually  partak- 
^^g  of  the  blood  and  body  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist." 

The  OLDER  TRANSLATORS  in  English  bring  out  the  true  sense 
"^ery  clearly :  "  Is  not  the  cup  of  blessing,  which  we  bless,  par- 
taking of  the  blood  of  Christ?  "  "  Is  not  the  bread,  which  we 
break,  partaking  of  the  body  of  Christ  ?  "  Such  is  the  render- 
ing of  the  earliest  and  latest  Tyndale,  of  Coverdale,  of  Criin- 
mer,  and  of  the  Bishops.  The  first  English  translation,  and 
for  more  than  half  a  century  the  only  one,  which  used  the 
word  "communion"  was  the  Genevan,  which  was  made  at 
Qeneva  by  English  religious  fugitives  who  were  strong  Calvin- 
ists,  and  who  here  foil  owed  Beza,  evidently  for  doctrinal  reasons, 
as  the  marginal  note  shows.  From  the  Genevan  (1557)  it  went 
into  the  Authorized  Version  (1611),  which  obscures  the  Apos- 
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tie's  roafloning  by  reiulcring  koinonia,  in  the  sixteenth  vene^ 
conimuTiioTi,  and  koinonos,  in  the  eighteenth  rerse,  '^pW' 
takers  "  and  *'  followsliii).'* 

Hammond  translates  the  word  xoivwvi'x  "  corainnnii.-ation."  and 
paraphrases  it :  "  The  Christian  feast  of  bread  and  wine  in 
the  Lord's  Sup[)er  is  .  .  the  making  us  partakers  of  the  Ixjdj 
and  blood  (»f  Christ/'  and  refers  to  his  note  on  Acts  ii.  42, in 
which  lie  says ;  *'  The  word  koinonia  is  to  be  rendered,  noi 
communion^  but  eommnnioation^  by  that,  meaning  distribution 
.  .  or  participation,  by  which  any  are  made  partakers  of  some 
gift.  In  this  notion  is  the  word  generally  used  in  Scriptore 
for  .  .  some  kind  of  distributing  or  dispensing  to  others. . . 
So  in  1  Cor.  x.  10,  the  participating  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ." 

Binhop  Hall  (d.  1650):  '*That  sacred  cup  .  .  is  it  not  that 
wherein  we  have  a  joint  communion  with  Christ,  in  par- 
taking of  Ilis  blood?  The  bread  .  .  is  it  not  that  wherein  we 
.  .  have  communion  with  Christ,  in  a  joint  receiving  of  ITis 
body  ?  " 

Archbishop  Sharp:  "St.  Paul  here  plainly  teaches  us  that 
these  sacred  signs  make  those  who  use  them  to  have  commu- 
nion with  Christ  cniciiied." 

The  Westminster  Assembly's  Annotations  represent  the 
comnnuiioti  as '' a  sign  or  i)lcdge  of  the  spiritual  communion 
which  we  have  together,  who  by  faith  partinpate  in  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ." 

Matthew  Henry  says:  "  He  lays  down  his  argument  from 
the  Lord's  Supper,  afcaM  tw  Uie  sacrificed  body  and  Uood  of  our 
Lord." 

Macknkiht  translates:  "  Ts  it  (the  cup  of  blessing)  not  the 
joint  parti(^ij>ation  of  the  blood  of  Christ?  Is  it  (the  loaf 
which  we  break)  not  the  joint  participation  of  the  body  of 
Christ?" 

Adam  Clarke  gives  this  as  the  force  of  the  words:  "^V^e 
who  jjartake  of  this  sacred  cup,  in  commemoration  of  the  death 
of  Christ,  are  made  partakers  of  His  body  and  liood^  and  thus 
have  fellowship  with  Ilim." 

CoNYBEARE  and  IIowsoN  thus  paraphrase  the  words :  "  When 
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^^  drink  the  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  are  we  not  all 
partakers  in  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  When  we  break  the  bread, 
are  we  not  all  partakers  in  the  body  of  Christ?"  and  say  in 
the  note :  "  Literally,  the  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it 
tiot  a  common  participation  in  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  The  bread 
vhich  we  break,  is  it  not  a  common  participation  in  the  body 
of  Christ?" 

Parkhubst,  in  his  Greek  Lexicon,  gives  as  the  proper  defi- 
nition of  koinonia  in  this  passage,  "a  partaking,  participa- 
tion." 

Dr.  Robinson  defines  the  word,  "  a  partaking,  sharing,"  and 
cites  1  Cor.  x.  16  as  an  illustration  of  the  meaning  "  participa- 
tion." 

Alfobd:  "Koinonia,  the  participation  (i,  e.  that  whereby 
the  act  of  participation  takes  place)  of  the  blood  of  Christ. 
The  strong  literal  sense  must  here  be  held  fast,  as  constituting 

the  very  kernel  of  the  Apostle's  argument If  we  are  to 

render  this  *estin,'  represents  or  S(/mbdizeSy  the  argument  is 

MADE  VOID." 

Dr.  John  W.  Nevin,  in  his  Mystical  Presence,  speaking  of 
the  language  in  this  place,  says :  "  This  much  it  does  most  cer- 
tainly imply,  that  the  communion  is  something  more  than  Jiff- 
urative  or  moral.  It  is  the  communion  of  Christ's  /Wy  and 
bloody  a  real  participation  in  Ilis  true  human  life,  as  the  one 
only  and  all-suflicient  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world." 

Gill,  the  great  Baptist  Rabbinist,  on  the  words :  "  The 
bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of 
Christ  ?  "  says :  "  It  is  ;  for  not  only  believers  by  this  act  have 
communion  with  His  mystical  body,  the  Church,  hut  with  HU 
vatural  ftofhjy  which  was  broken  for  them  ;  they,  in  a  spiritua' 
sense,  and  by  faith,  eat  Ilis  flesh,  as  well  as  drink  His  blood, 
and  partake  of  Ilim." 

Dr.  ScHMUCKEB,  in  his  Catechism  says,  that  "  worthy  com- 
municants, in  this  ordinanoey  by  faith  spiritually  feed  on  the 
body  and  blood  of  the  Redeemer,  thus  holding  communion  or 
fellowship  with  Him,"  and  cites  1  Cor.  x.  16  to  prove  it. 

Dr.  Hodge,  of  Princeton,  says:  ''It  is  here  assumed  that 
partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supi)er  brings  us  into  communion  with 
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Christ.  .  .  .  The  Apostle's  arfftitnent  is  founded  on  the  assnm 
tion  that  a  participation  of  the  cup  is  a  participation  of  t! 
blood  of  Christ ;  and  that  a  participation  of  the  bread  is  a  p? 
ticipation  of  the  body  of  Christ.  Is  it  not  the  communion  < 
the  blood  of  Christ ;  that  is,  is  it  not  the  means  of  partirip^xti 
in  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  He  who  partakes  of  the  cup  partak 
of  Christ's  blood.  ...  By  partaking  of  the  bread,  we  partu 
of  the  body  of  Christ.'' 

5,  We  will  cite  as  representative  of  German  Interpret 
TION  four  names:  the  first  representing  the  Ancient  Luther 
Orthodoxy ;  the  second  the  intermediate  Lutheran  Tlieolo] 
of  the  18th  Century  ;  the  third  the  Unionistic  Theology  of  o 
own  era ;  and  the  fourtli,  a  witness  to  the  irresistible  charact 
of  the  text,  which  compels  a  rationalistic  commentator  to  j 
knowledge  its  true  force. 

Calovius  :  "  The  earthly  thing,  to  wit,  the  bread,  is  tak 
in  an  earthly  manner :  the  heavenly  thing,  to  wit,  the  body 
Christ,  is  taken  and  eaten  in  a  manner  fitting  it,  that  is. 
heavenly  or  mystical  manner.  As  that  union  is  saeravHh. 
and  is  in  mystery,  and  hence  called  mystical^  the  manner 
eating  which  depends  upon  it,  is  as  regards  the  body  of  Chr 
^plainly  mi/sfical^  sacramcvtal^  and  incompnhcnsille  to  hum; 
reason,'  as  Hupixius  correctly  observes." 

S.  J.  Baumgarten  :  "  The  communion  of  the  cup  with  t 
blood  of  Christ,  can  here  be  taken  in  a  twofold  mode:  1.  T 
cup  stands  in  communion  with  the  blood  of  Christ  —  is 
means  of  offering  and  imparting  it.  2.  The  cup  is  a  mea 
of  uniting  the  participants  with  the  blood  of  Christ  —  a  mea 
whereby  they  are  made  participants  of  it.  The  second  presr 
poses  the  first.'' 

Olshausen:  "  "Were  there  in  the  Supper  no  communion  wi 
Christ  but  in  spirit,  the  words  would  l>e  'Communion  < 
Christ,'  not  '  communion  of  the  body,'  '  communion  of  tl 
blood  of  Christ.'  As  of  course  the  language  refers  to  Chri 
in  His  state  of  exaltation,  it  is  of  His  glorified  flesh  and  l)lo< 
it  speaks:  these  come,  in  the  Supi)er,  into  attingence  wit 
the  participant,  and  thus  mediate  the  communion." 

Eueckert  is  the  last  name  we  shall  cite,  and,  as  a  witness  < 
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the  point  here  involved,  no  name  could  carry  more  force  with 

it.      Rneckert  is  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  the  age,  a  his- 

tori  co-critical  rationalist,  at  the  furthest   extreme   from  the 

Lutheran  position,  making  it  his  peculiar  boast  that,  rising 

above  all  Confessions  and  parties,  he  accepts  the   results  of 

scientific  exegesis,     lie  professes  to  make  it  his  law,  "  tliat 

you  are  to  lend  nothing  that  is  yours  to  your  author,  and  omit 

nothing  that  is  his— you  are  not  to  ask  what  he  ought  to  say, 

Dor  be  afraid  of  what  he  does  say."     Rueckert,  in  his  work  on 

the  Lord's  Supper,*  after  a  very  thorough  investigation  of  the 

sense  of  1  Cor.  x.,  says:  "Paul  .  .  sees  in  the  Supper  Christ's 

l>ody  and  blood  .  .  as  supersensuous  and  heavenly,  which  lie 

gives  as  food  and  drink  at  His  table  to  believers,  and  indeed 

^'it  hout  any  exception,  and  without  distinction  between  worthy 

find  unworthy  participants."     He  then  shows  that  there  is  no 

poesibility  of  evading  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  except  by 

rejecting  the  authority  of  Paul,  and  by  appealing  to  "  the  de- 

ciBiou  of  rational  thinking."     Rationalism  itself,  in  the  person 

^^   one  of  its  greatest  representatives,  being  judge,  it  has  no 

fcK>thold  in  the  text.     Rueckert,  moreover,  confesses  that  tlie 

^^fliest  faith  of  the  Church  agrees  with  this  result  of  the  latest 

^^^ientific  exegesis :  "  That  in  the  Supper  the  body  and  blood 

^^    Christ  are  given  and  received,  was  the  innversiit  fuith^  from 

^*i^  beginning.  .  .  .  This  faith   abode  in   the   aftertime ;   the 

^tiristian  people  (Qemeinde)  never  had  any  other,  and  in  the 

*^Mcient  Church  it  had  not  a  solitary  person  to  oppose  it ;  the 

^^tremest  heretics  themselves  never  did  it." 

The  Fifth  Proposition  in  the  analytical  view  of  the  doctrine 
^^  the  Augsburg  Confession  is:     That  the  true     ^  ^j,^.  ^^,„. 
*^dy  and  blood  of  Christ,  truly  present  and  truly  mnninn  .,f  tUd 
Communicated  under  the  species   of   bread    and     '"'"'^"^ 
wine,  are  received  by  all  communicants,'!^. 

"He  that  eateth   and    drinketh    unworthily,   eateth   and 
drink eth  damnation  {or,  judgment)  to  himself,  not  discern- 

•1So6.     Pages  241,  297. 

f  See  Seb.  Schmidt :  Do  princip.  s.  fundam.  praes.  Corpor.  et.  Sanguin.  Cliristi 
Argentor,  1699.     Chap.  xi. 

I  Qemuto :  da  .  .  geaomiD^Q  wird.     Latin :  yesoentibus.    Apology :  his  qui 
•aoramentam  aocipiont. 
41 
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ing  (^laxpivwv)  the  Lord's  body,"  (because  he  hath  not  difttiE*- 
guished  the  body.  .  .  Syr.  Ether.  Eateth  and  drinketh  coi*^ 
demnation  on  himself,  by  not  discerning.  .  .  Syr.  Murdock)  - 
"  Whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup  of  thc^ 
Lord  unworthily,  shall  be  guilty  {-"t^x^i)  of  the  bo<ly  and  blooil 
of  the  Lord,"  (is  guilty  of  the  blood  of  the  Lord  and  of  Hi^ 
body  .     Syr.  Etheridge.     1  Cor.  xi.  27-29. 

From  the  four  propositions  already  established  it  is  a  neces- 
sary inference,  and  in  the  cogent  texts  just  quoted  it  is  ex- 
pressly taught,  that,  while  none  but  those  who  receive  in  faith 
receive  savingly,  all  who  come  to  the  Supper  receive  mcramenU 
ally^  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  As  those  to  whom  the 
gospel  is  a  savor  of  death  unto  death,  receive  in  common  with 
those  to  whom  it  is  a  savor  of  life  unto  life,  one  and  the  same 
thing  outwardly,  to  wit :  the  gospel ;  so  do  those  who  abuse, 
to  their  own  condemnation,  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  those  who 
rightly  use  it  to  their  soul's  welfare,  receive  one  and  the  same 
thing  sacramentally.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  the  sin  of  the 
rejection  of  the  gospel,  that,  receiving  it  outwardly,  with  the 
attendant  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in,  with,  and  under  it,  the 
rejector  has  not  received  it  inwardly,  and  thus  makes  it  not 
merely  practically  void,  but  pernicious  to  his  soul.  So  is  it 
the  very  essence  of  the  sin  of  unworthy  treatment  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  that,  receiving  it  in  its  sacred  and  divine  element,  as 
well  as  in  its  outward  one,  the  communicant  makes  no  inward 
appropriation  of  the  benefit  there  offered,  but  turns,  by  his 
unbelief,  the  food  of  his  soul  to  its  poison.  In  the  passages 
quoted  immediately  after  the  Thesis,  men,  whose  un worthiness 
is  such  that  their  condemnation  is  sealed  by  their  eating,  are 
represented  as  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  that  is, 
the  object  of  their  abuse  is  specifically  declared  to  be,  not  bread 
and  wine,  either  in  themselves  or  as  symbols,  but  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.  That  which  they  are  treating  with  contumely 
is  said  to  be  the  body  of  the  Lord,  and  their  crime  is  that 
they  do  not  discern  it:  "  not  discerning  the  body  of  the  Lord." 
But  unbelief  would  be  its  own  safeguard,  if  it  were  the  com- 
municant's faith,  and  not  the  will  and  institution  of  Christ, 
which  is  the  ground  of  the  presence.     The  unbeliever  could 
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:  "As  I  have  no  faith,  there  is  no  body  of  Christ  to  dis- 
cern; there  is  no  bod)?  and  blood  of  which  I  can  be  guilty." 
Of  such  men,  moreover,  the  Apostle,  in  the  previous  chapter, 
declared  that  the  broken  bread  and  the  cup  of  blessing  are  to 
tbem  also  the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

Let  any  man  weigh  solemnly  the  import  of  the  thought : 
Ue  that  eateth  unworthily  of  this  bread  is  guilty  of  the  body 
of  the  Lord ;  he  that  drinketh  unworthily  of  this  cup  is  guilty 
of  the  blood  of  the  Lord  ;  and  then  let  him  ask  himself,  before 
the  Searcher  of  hearts,  whether  he  dare  resolve  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per into  a  mere  eating  of  a  symbol  of  Christ's  body,  the  drink- 
ing of  a  symbol  of  Christ's  blood  ?    Let  it  be  remembered  that 
in  the  case  of  the  Corinthians,  deeply  as  they  had  sinned,  there 
was  no  designed  dishonor  of  the  sacramental  elements,  still  less 
of  Christ,  whom  they  set  forth  ;  there  was  no  hatred  to  Christ, 
DO  positive  infidelity,  and  yet  an  unworthy  drinking  of  the 
sacramental  cup  made  them  ''''guilty  of  the  blood  of  Christ/' 
The  Apostle  expressly  tells  us,  too,  whereon  the  fearfulncss  of 
their  guilt  and  the  terribleuess  of  their  penalty  turned :  *'  They 
ate  and  drank  damnation  to  themselves,  not  tliscerning  (making 
no  difference  of)  the  Lord's  body,''     But  on  all  the  rationalistic 
interpretations  there  is  no  body  of  the  Lord  there  to  discern. 
To  "discern  "  (diakrinein),  elsewhere  translated  to  "make 
or  put  differences  between,"  involves  a  correct   mental  and 
moral  judgment ;  it  means  to  distinguish  between  two  things 
which  there  is  a  liability  of  confounding,  to  mark  the  distinc- 
tion between  one  thing  and  another.     "  Can  I  discern  between 
good  and  evil  ? ''    "  That  I  may  discern  l)etween  good  and  bad." 
"Cause  them  to  discern  between  clean  and  unclean,"  that  is, 
to  mark  and  make  the  distinction,  in  mind,  feeling,  and  act. 
To  "  discern  the  body  of  the  Lord,"  is,  therefore,  to  discrimi- 
nate between  it  and  something  which  is,  or  might  be,  con- 
founded with  it,  to  mark  its  ditterence  from  some  other  thing, 
to  believe,  feel,  and  act  in  the  conviction  that  it  is  not  that 
other  thing,  but  is  the  body  of  the  Lord.     The  point  is,  That 
which  you  receive  in  the  Lord's  Supper  is  not  mere  bread  and 
wine,  as  your  conduct  would  imply  that  it  is,  but  is  also  the 
body  aud  blood  of  Christ;  therefore,  your  guilt  (taking  its 
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root  in  a  failure  to  discern  this  body  and  blood)  is  not  that  o^ 
the  abuse  of  bread  and  wine,  but  of  the  indignity  offered  to 
His  body  and  blood  which  they  communicate ;  therefore  yocir 
punishment  is  not  simply  that  of  men  guilty  of  gluttony  aii<3 
drunkenness,  but  that  of  men  guilty  of  a  wrong  done  to  tli^ 
body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  therefore  sickness  and  death  hart? 
been  sent  to  warn  you  of  your  awful  crime,  and  if  these  warn- 
ings be  not  heeded,  your  final  doom  will  be  to  perish  with  th^ 
world  (v.  32). 

The  sacramental  communion  was  ordained  of  Christ  as  tli^ 
means  of  the  spiritual  communion.     In  its  divine  essence,  thai^ 
is,  in  its  sacramental  character,  the  Lord's  Supper  is  unchang©-' 
able,  but  its  effects  and  blessings  are  conditioned  upon  the  faitb*. 
of  the  recipient.     The  same  sunlight  falls  upon  the  eye  of  th^ 
blind  and  of  the  seeing  alike ;  both  eyes  alike  receive  it,  hut> 
the  eye  of  the  seeing  alone  2)€rcnves  it ;  it  is  communicated  tCF 
both  ;  it  is  "  discerned  "  by  but  the  one.     But  the  analogy  fail^ 
at  an  important  point :  In  spirituals  the  lack  of  the  perceptiom. 
with  the  reception  is  voluntary,  and,  therefore,  while  the  blind- 
eye  suffers  privation  only,  the  blind  soul  comes  under  condem- 
nation.    It  is  the  blind  man's  misfortune  that  he  does  not  see^ 
it  is  the  unbelieving  man's  guilt  that  he  does  not  discern.    Th» 
diseased  and  the  sound  eat  of  the  same  natural  bread ;  but  to 
one  it  brings  strength,  to  another  it  is  without  effect,  and  to 
yet  another  it  brings  nausea  and  agony.     The  difference  of 
result  is  owing  to  the  difference  of  condition  in  the  recipient. 
The  Holy  Spirit  breathes  forever  on  and  in  the  word,  and  is, 
with  it,  received  by  all  who  hear  the  word,  quickening  the 
yielding  heart,  and  hardening  the  heart  which  resists  Him. 

Jesus  said  to  every  one  of  the  disciples  present,  probably  to 
Judas,  who  betrayed,  certainly  to  Peter,  who  soon  after  denied 
Ilim :  ''  Take,  eat,  this  is  My  body  given  for  you  ; "  and  the 
ministers  of  Christ  for  eighteen  centuries  have  said  to  every 
communicant,  believing  or  unbelieving,  *'  Take,  eat,  this  is  the 
body  of  Christ  given  for  you,"  and  what  Christ  said,  and  they 
say,  is  unchangingly  true.  So  far  there  is  no  distinction  made 
by  the  character  of  the  recipient,  for  as  much  as  this  depended 
upon  Christ's  will,  and  is  therefore  unchanging.     "  The  gifta 
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of  Qod  are  without  repentance,"  that  is,  there  is  no  vacilla- 
tion,  repentance,  or  fluctuation  of  mind  in  God.     But  when  to 
I      these  absolute  words  is  added:  "  jDo  this  in  remembrance  of 
nie,"  there  comes  in  something  dependent  upon  man's  will,  and 
which  may,  therefore,  fluctuate.     As  it  is  true,  even  of  the 
man  that   perishes,  that  Christ's  body  was  broken    and  Ilis 
bloodshed  for  him,  ''for  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  grace 
of  Qod,  tasted  death  for  ercnj  man  ;  "  as  it  is  true  that  every 
nian  in  the  Resurrection  shall  be  called  forth  from  the  grave, 
for  "as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive," 
though  some  shall  rise  to  glory,  and  others  to  shame ;  so  is  it 
true  that  every  man,  however  unworthy,  sacramental ly  par- 
takes of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Supper,  though  it 
be  to  his  own  condemnation.     As  the  unbelievinj;,  under  the 
Old  Dispensation,  were,  equally  with  the  believing,  outwardly 
sprinkled  with  the  blood  C)f  the  covenant,  though  they  received 
'^ot,  for  lack  of  faith,  its  blessings ;  as  those  who  are  unbeliev- 
^'^g  and  baptized  receive  the  baptism  itself  in  its  sacramental 
^^tireness,  though  they  do  not  appropriate  its  blessings,  so  do  the 
^^inmunicants  in  the  Holy  Supper  confirm  the  testimony,  that, 
1^1  though  unbelief  shuts  us  out  from  the  blessings  of  the  prom- 
'^^3  and  ordinances,  we  cannot  thereby  make  them  of  none 
^ftect.     Our   faith   does   not  make,  and  our   unbelief  cannot 
^^make  them.     The  same  objective   reality  is  in  every  case 
Presented,  and  in  every  case  it  is  one  and  the  same  thing,  whose 
*  *^nefit8  faith  appropriates,  and  unbelief  rejects. 

That  Judas  was  at  tlie  Supper  of  the  Lord  seems  highly 
t^Tobable.  Matthew  and  Mark,  after  telling  us  that  our  Lord 
**  sat  down  with  the  ///v'/zv,"  describe  the  Institution  of  the  Sup- 
l^r  without  giving  a  liint  of  the  departure  of  Judas.  Luke, 
who  proposed  to  write  "in  order,"  and  who  is  generally  re- 
^rded  as  most  precise  in  his  chronology,  in  direct  con  net  rion 
with  the  words  of  the  Sup[>er,  immediately  affrr  them,  tolls  us 
our  Lord  said :  "  But,  behold  !  the  hand  of  him  that  bet rn  verb 
Me  18  with  Me  on  the  table."  (Luke  xxii.  21.)  The  fonv^  of 
the  word  ''  immediately,"  in  John  xiii.  oO,  is  not  such  ns  to 
exclude  the  possibility  of  what  Luke  soema  so  distinctly  to 
asflert,  and  what  the  two  other  synoptical  evangelists  more 
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than  imply,  to  wit,  that  Judas  waB  present  at  the  Lord's  Sup. 
per,  and  such  is  the  judgment  of  the  oldest  and  best  commen- 
tators, and,  among  them,  of  Calvin  himself,  and  of  others,  who, 
in  common  with  him,  had  a  doctrinal  interest  in  denying  the 
presence  of  Judas.  Moreover,  as  John  does  not  give  an  aecouut 
of  the  Institution  of  the  Supper,  we  may  naturally  settle  the 
chronological  and  other  questions  connected  with  it  from  the 
synoptists.  But  if  our  Lord  could  say  to  Judas  also,  "Take, 
eat,  this  is  My  body,"  then  the  sacramental  character  of  the 
Supper  cannot  depend  upon  the  worthiness  or  faith  of  the 
receiver. 

In  all  divine  provisions  for  the  salvation  of  man,  we  must 
discriminate  between  the  essence^  which  is  of  God,  and  is,  like 
Him,  unchanging,  and  the  use  of  them,  which  is  by  man,  and 
is  conditioned  on  his  faith.  The  divine  reality  is  neither 
affected  by  the  character  of  the  giver,  nor  of  the  receiver,  as 
a  gold  coin  does  not  cease  to  be  gold,  though  the  giver  hands 
it  away  carelessly  as  a  piece  of  brass,  and  the  receiver  takes  it 
as  brass  and  casts  it  into  the  mire.  Faith  is  not  a  Philoso- 
pher's Stone ;  it  cannot  convert  lead  into  gold ;  it  can  only 
grasp  what  is.  Nor  can  unbelief  by  a  reverse  process  convert 
gold  into  lead  ;  it  can  only  reject  what  is.  "  Unto  us  was  the 
gospel  preached,  as  well  as  unto  them  ;  but  the  word  preached 
did  not  proft  them,  not  being  mixed  with  faith  in  them  that 
heard  it."  The  gospel,  the  word,  the  sacrament,  remain  one 
and  the  same,  but  the  proft  connected  with  them  depends  upon 
the  faith  of  those  that  receive  them. 

God  is  not  far  from  any  one  of  us,  yet  none  but  the  believing 
realize  the  benefits  of  His  presence.  The  multitude  thronged 
and  pressed  upon  Jesus ;  His  presence  was  equally  real  in  its 
fssevce  to  all,  but  the  saving  efficacy  of  it  went  forth  in  virtue 
only  to  the  woman  who  touched  His  clothes  in  faith.  (Mark 
V.  30.)  So  Christ  is  present  in  the  sacramental  drapery  alike 
to  all  communicants,  but  the  touch  of  faith  is  needed  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  virtue  of  His  healing.  The  touch  of  those  who 
crucified  our  Lord  was  no  less  real  than  that  of  the  woman 
whose  touch  hrousrht  healing ;  but  their  touch,  like  the  un- 
worthy eating  and  drinking,  made  them  "  guilty  of  the  body 
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d  blood  of  the  Lord."  And  as  no  indignity  which  they 
aid  ofter  to  the  raiment  of  our  Lord  could  make  them  guilty 

His  body  and  blood,  so  may  we  reason  that  no  indignity 
rered  to  bread  and  wine,  even  if  they  were  the  sacramental 
edium  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  still  less  if  they 
are  but  bread  and  wine,  could  make  those  who  offered  it 
lilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
rms  in  which  the  guilt  of  the  unworthy  communicants  is 
laracterized,  and  the  fearful  penalties  with  which  it  was  vis- 
id,  to  wit,  temporal  judgments,  even  unto  death,  and  eternal 
^ndemnation  with  the  world,  if  the  sin  was  not  repented  of, 
ake  it  inconceivable  that  the  objective  element  in  the  Lord's 
ipper  is  bread  and  wine  merely ;  but  if  the  body  and  blood 
5  there  objectively,  then  must  they  be  received  sacramentally 
T  all  communicants.  If  it  be  said  Christ  cannot  be  substan- 
ally  present  to  unworthy  communicants  according  to  His 
aman  nature,  otherwise  they  must  derive  benefit  from  it,  it 
light  be  correctly  replied,  neither  can  He  be  substantially 
resent  with  them  according  to  His  divine  nature,  otherwise 
ley  must  derive  benefit  from  that ;  but  the  latter  is  conceded 
^  the  objector,  therefore  he  must  concede  that  his  argument 

of  no  weight  against  the  possibility  of  the  former.     Christ 

a  Saviour,  but  He  is  also  a  judge. 

But  if  it  be  granted  that  the  presence  of  the  body  and  blood 
:'  Christ  in  the  Supper  is  one  which  is  fixed,  absolute,  and 
tichanging,  then  must  it  be  substantial,  and  not  imaginary ; 
Dt  a  thing  of  our  minds,  but  of  His  wonderful  person ;  not 
leal,  but  true ;  faith  does  not  make  it,  but  finds  it,  unto  life ; 
nbelief  does  not  unmake  it,  but,  to  its  own  condemnation,  fails 
>  discern  it.  The  sacramental  presence  ia  fathomless,  like  the 
icarnation ;  like  it,  also,  it  is  in  the  sphere  of  supernatural 
lality,  to  which  the  natural  is  as  the  shadow.  The  presence 
:'  the  communicant  at  the  Supper  belongs  to  a  lower  sphere 
'  actuality  than  the  presence  of  the  undivided  Christ  in  it ; 
id  the  outward  taking  and  eating  is  the  divinely  appointed 
eans  whereby  the  ineftable  mystery  of  the  conmiunion  of 
hrist's  body  and  blood  is  consummated,  a  communion  heav- 
ily and  spiritual  in  its  manner  over  against  all  that  is  earthly 
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and  fleshly  ;  but  in  its  essence  more  true  than  all  earthly  trutb, 
more  real  than  all  earthly  reality,  more  substantial  than  all 
earthly  substance.  The  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  more 
truly  present  in  the  Supper  than  are  the  bread  and  wine, 
because  their  sphere  of  presence  is  divine ;  the  bread  and  wine 
are  but  the  gifts  of  the  hand  of  God,  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  are  inseparable  constituents  of  God's  incarnate  person. 

The  Non-Lutheran  interpreters  have  made   concessions  of 
great  importance  in  their  interpretation  of  these  texts.     Gual- 
THER,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Zurich  divines  (d.  1586),  says'- 
"Shall  be  held  guilty  of  the  same  crime  with   Judas  who 
betrayed   Christ,  with  the  Jews   and  soldiers  who   scourged 
Him,  spit  upon  Him,  wounded,  crucified  Him,  and  shed  W\B 
blood.'' 

Pareus  :  Heidelberg  (d.  1622) :  "  Judas  betrayed,  the  Jewi^ 
condemned,  the  soldiers  pierced  Christ's  body  and  shed  Hi^ 
blood  upon  the  Cross.  They  who  abuse  the  sacrament  ar^ 
absolutely  partakers  in  their  crime  (sceleri  prorsus  cofiimani^ 
canty  ^ 

Sebastian  Meyer,  of  Berne:  *•  They  commit  murder  (ccedem 
committere)  and  shed  the  Redeemer's  blood,"  "  incur  the  dread- 
ful crime  of  parricide." 

One  more  proposition  remains  to  be  touched,  but  it  is  nega- 
tive in  its  character,  and  in  this  dissertation  we  have  projwsed 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the  positive  and  thetical.  Here,  there- 
fore, we  reach  the  end  of  our  exhibition  of  the  positive  propo- 
sitions in  which  our  great  Confession  sets  forth  the  faith  of 
our  Church.  We  have  the  five  simple  propositions  which  are 
yielded  by  the  analysis  of  the  Tenth  Article.  We  have  viewed 
them  purely  as  Scriptural  questions.  We  have  treated  them 
very  much  as  independent  propositions,  establishing  each  on 
special  evidence  of  its  own.  But,  while  the  argument  for  the 
faith  of  our  Church  is  so  strong  on  each  head  as  well  as  on  the 
whole  as  to  bear  even  this  severe  process,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  none  of  these  are,  in  fact,  isolated.  They  cling 
toofether  with  all  the  internal  coherence  of  divine  truth.  The 
truth  of  any  one  of  them  implies  the  truth  of  all  of  them.  If 
we  have  failed  in  establishing  four  separately,  yet  have  sue- 
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ceded  in  establishing  one,  then  have  we  in  establishing  that 
established  the  tive. 

The  sense  of  the  words  of  the  Institution  which  our  Church 
confesses,  which  is  derived  from  the  words  themselves,  is  sus- 
tained by  every  Scripture  allusion  to  them.  Not  only  is  there 
liot  tlie  faintest  hint  anywhere  that  they  are  figurative,  but 
every  fresh  allusion  to  them  gives  new  evidence  that  they  are 
to  be  taken  as  they  sound.  Tf  the  offh'f'ng  of  the  ancient  sacri- 
fices pointed  to  a  true  offering  of  Christ,  the  eating  of  the  sacri- 
fices necessarily  points  to  a  true,  though  supernatural,  commu- 
non  of  the  body  and  blood  which  He  oflered.  If  the  slaying  of 
he  Paschal  Lamb  pointed  to  the  slaying  of  Christ's  body,  the 
acrarnental  reception  of  the  body  of  the  Lamb  of  God  must  be 
Jmrt  of  the  Xew  Testament  Passover  ;  the  Lord's  Supper  can- 
ot  substitute  an  unreality  for  a  reality,  but  nmst  substitute 
higher  reality  for  a  lower  one.  If  Moses  meant  what  he  said 
hen  he  declared,  as  he  sprinkled  the  book  and  the  people: 
This  is  the  blood  of  the  Testament  wliich  God  liath  enjoined 
uto  you  "  (Ileb.  ix.  20),  then  must  our  Lord  be  accepted  at 
is  word,  when,  with  the  covenanting  terms  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  Testament  of  Moses,  so  clearly  in  liis  eye,  and  iiiean- 
ig  to  mark  the  J^ew  Testament  antithesis.  He  says:  "  Tbis  is 
/y  blood,  of  the  Xew  Testament.*'  Every  Scripture  declani- 
ou  ill  regard  to  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  points,  with  an 
nvarying  tendency,  to  the  great  result  which  is  treasured  in 
:ie  faith  of  our  Church.  AV'hen  we  ask.  What  is  it  wliich 
lirist  tells  us  to  Take,  eat?  lie  replies.  This  is  My  body,  not 
his  is  a  sign  of  My  body.  When  we  ask,  What  does  the 
read  communicate?  St.  l*aul  replies,  The  bread  which  we 
reak,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ  ?  not  the 
innnunion  of  the  sign  of  liis  body.  When  we  ask,  What  is 
e  guilty  of  who  eats  and  drinks  unworthily?  the  answer  is, 
[e  is  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  C'hrist,  not  of  the  sign 
f  the  body  or  sign  of  the  blood.  When  we  ask.  How  did  the 
nworthy  communicant  come  to  incur  this  guilt?  what  did  he 
lil  to  discern?  the  reply  is,  Xot  discerning  the  Lord's  body, 
[)t  that  he  failed  to  di.scern  tbe  siirn  or  svnibol  of  Christ's 
xly.     We  cannot  tear  from  its  place  the  sacramental  doctrine 
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of  our  Church  without  tearing  up  the  whole  Evangelical  sys- 
tem. The  principles  of  interpretation  which  relieve  us  of  the 
Eucharistic  mystery  take  from  us  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity, 
the  Incarnation,  and  the  Atonement.  We  cannot  remove 
Christ  from  the  Supper  and  consistently  leave  Him  anywhere 
else,  and  we  can  take  no  part  of  Christ  from  the  Supper  with- 
out taking  away  the  whole.  The  very  foundations  of  our  faith 
give  way  under  the  processes  which  empty  the  Lord's  Supfier 
of  its  divine  glory.  The  Sacramental  Presence  is  the  necessary 
sequel,  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Incarnation  and  Atonement ; 
and  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  word  which 
enables  the  eye  of  Faith  to  see  God  in  the  body,  and  redemp- 
tion in  the  blood,  enables  it  to  see  the  body  in  the  bread,  and 
the  blood  in  the  cup,  not  after  the  manner  of  the  first  man, 
who  is  of  the  earth,  earthy,  but  after  the  manner  of  the  second 
Man,  who  is  the  Lord  from  heaven. 

The  Lutheran  Church  believes,  on  the  sure  warrant  of  God's 

VI.  Summary  word,  that  the  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  remains  a 

view  of  the  Lu-  truc  humau  body,  and  as  to  its  natural  and  deter- 

tfaeran   Doctrine  .  ,  ,  ,     _  i  j 

ofthesacraineii.  miuatc  prcscncc  has  been  removed  irom  earth,  and 
tHi  Presence  of  jg  jy  ^YiQ  dorv  of  thc  world  of  aneels  and  the  re- 

Chrij.t,  on   three  t  i  i         i      i-  • 

p«»intii.  1.  Modes  dccmed.    She  also  believes  that  m  and  through  the 


of  Presence. 


• .  • 
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divine  nature  with  which  it  forms  one  person,  it 
present  on  earth  in  another  sense,  no  less  true  than  the  former. 
She  believes  that  the  sacramental  elements  are  divinely  ai>- 
pointed  through  the  power  of  the  Saviour's  own  benediction, 
as  the  medium  through  which  we  participate,  after  a  spiritual, 
supernatural,  heavenly,  substantial,  objective,  and  true  man- 
ner, "in  the  communion  of  His  body  and  of  His  blood."  il 
Cor.  X.  IG.)  Our  Church  never  has  denied  that  the  ascension 
of  Christ  was  real,  literal,  and  local ;  never  has  denied  that  Hi^ 
body  has  a  determinate  presence  in  heaven ;  never  has  main- 
tained that  it  has  a  local  presence  on  earth.  Neither  does  she 
impute  to  Him  two  bodies  —  one  present  and  one  absent,  one 
natural  and  the  other  glorified  —  but  she  maintains  that  one 
body,  forever  a  natural  and  true  body  as  to  its  essence,  but 
no  longer  in  its  natural  or  earthly  condition,  but  glorified,  is 
absent,  indeed,  in  one  mode,  but  present  in  another.     As 
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^ves  that  God  is  really  one  in  one  respect,  and  no  less 
ly  three  in  another  respect,  so  does  she  believe  that  the 
y  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  really  absent  in  one  respect, 
just  as  really  present  in  another.  Christ  has  left  us,  and 
never  leaves  us  —  He  has  gone  from  us,  and  He  is  ever 
ent  with  us ;  He  has  ascended  far  above  all  heavens,  but 
that  He  may  fill  all  things.  As  His  divine  nature,  which 
ts  totality  is  in  heaven,  and  in  its  fulness  is  in  Christ  bodily, 
1  earth  while  it  is  in  heaven,  as  that  divine  nature  is  pres- 
with  us,  without  extension  or  locality,  is  on  earth  without 
ing  heaven,  is  present  in  a  manner  true,  substantial  and 
incomprehensible,  so  does  it  render  the  body  of  Christ, 
ch  is  one  person  with  it,  also  present.  That  body  in  its 
Tminate  limitations  is  in  heaven,  and  in  and  of  itself  would 
here  alone,  but  through  the  divmc^  in  consequence  of  the  per- 
\l  conjunction^  and  in  virtue  of  that  conjunction,  using  in 
whole  person  the  attributes  of  the  whole  person  in  both 
^arts,  it  is  rendered  present.  It  is  present  without  exten- 
,  for  the  divine  through  which  it  is  present  is  unextended 
t;  is  present  without  locality,  for  the  divine  through  which 
J  present  is  illocal.  It  is  on  earth,  for  the  divine  is  on 
h  —  it  is  in  heaven,  for  the  divine  remains  in  heaven,  and 
the  divine  it  is  present  truly  and  substantially,  yet  incom- 
lensibly. 

1  other  words,  as  our  Church  believes  that  the  one  essence 
iod  has  two  modes  of  presence,  one  general  and  ordinary, 
vhich  it  is  present  to  all  creatures,  and  the  other  special 
extraordinary,  by  which  it  is  present,  so  as  to  constitute 
person,  after  which  mode  it  is  present  to  none  other  than 
be  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  both  modes  of  pres- 
j,  although  unlike  in  their  results,  are  equally  sobstantial ; 
oes  she  believe  that  this  one  humanity  taken  into  personal 
inseparable  union  with  this  one  essence,  has  two  modes  of 
lence:  one  determinate,  in  which  it  is  related  to  space, 
)ugh  its  own  inherent  properties;  the  other  infinite,  in 
ch  it  is  related  to  space  in  the  communion  of  the  divine 
ibutes,  and  that  both  modes  of  presence,  though  unlike, 
equally  substantial. 
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Ifl  it  said  that  to  deny  that  Christ's  sacramental  presence  i3 
local  is  to  deny  it  altogether ;  that  to  affirm  that  His  determi- 
nate presence  is  in  the  reahu  of  angels  and  of  the  glorified,  13 
to  affirm  that  He  has  no  presence  at  all  on  earth?     Be  it  said; 
but  then,  at  least,  let  the  odious  libel  that  our  Church  teaches 
consuVjstantiation,  or  a   physical  presence,  or   a  corporeal  or 
carnal  mode  of  presence,  le  forever   dropped.     Our   Church 
never  has  denied  that,  in  the  sense  and  in  the  manner  in  which 
our  Lord  was  once  on  earth,  He  is  no  longer  here,  but  she 
maintains  that  the  illocal  is  as  real  as  the  local,  the  supernatu- 
ral is  as  true  as  the  natural.     "  A  local  absence,"  as  Andreie 
said,  in  his  argument  with  Beza  at  Montbeillard,  "'  dot»s  not 
prevent   a   sacramental  presence ; "  the   presence   of  Christ's 
humanity  on  earth,  through  the  Deity,  with  which  it  is  one 
person,  is  as  real  as  is  its  presence  through  the  properties  of 
its  own  essence  in  heaven.     The  soundest  theologians  do  not 
hesitate  to  declare  in  propositions  which  seem  contradictory, 
but  are  not,  "  God  is  everywhere,''  and  "  God  is  nowhere,"— 
every w^here  in  His  fathomless  omnipresence  —  nowhere  kK*all)' 
or  determinately ;  and  as  is  the  presence  of  the  divine,  such 
is  the  presence  it  imparts  to  the  humanity  which  is  personally 
united  with  it.     The  man  Christ  Jesus  is  with  us  after  one 
manner,  and  He  is  not  with  us  after  another  manner;  He  is 
w^ith  us  through  the  plenary  exercise  of  His  divine  majesty, 
not  with  us  in  the  local  or  determinate  restrictions  of  space. 
"  There  is  no  contradiction  in  attributing  contrary  things  ro 
the  same  subject,  provided  they  be  affirmed  in  different  res|.jccts 
and  modes."* 

The  current  view  of  un-Lutheran  Protestantism  practically 
2.  ALivii.gStt-  is,  that  all  we  need  for  our  redemption  is  a  ^/^^"' 
Christ.  We  are  to  look  back  to  Calvary  to  tinJ 
peace  in  thinking  of  what  was  there  done,  and  at  the  Lords 
Su})per  we  are  to  look  back  to  the  sacrifice  once  made  for  our 
sins.  The  current  view  excludes  the  necessity  of  a  liviug 
Saviour  in  our  redemption.  According  to  it,  we  redeem  our- 
selves, or  the  Spirit  of  God  redeems  us,  by  what  Christ  ouce 
did,  and  without  any  personal  work  on  His  part  now.     To  the 

^  Cliemuitz,  De  duub.  Nuturis,  179. 
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theology  of  a  large  part  of  the  Church  it  would  be  no  disturb- 
ing element  if  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  had  been  separated 
from  the  human  after  the  resurrection.     Instead  of  a  robust 
and  mighty  faith  which  hangs  upon  a  living  Saviour,  and  lives 
by  Hie  life,  we  have  a  religion  of  sentiment  verging  away  into 
sentimentality;   a  religion  which  lives  by  its   own  thoughts 
about  a  Saviour  of  bygone  times.     We  have  had  in  our  hands 
a  book  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  by  an  American  preacher,  the 
frontispiece  of  which  represents  a  lonely  tombstone,  and  on  it 
the  words :  "  To  the  memory  of  my  Saviour."     Nothing  could 
more  sadly,  yet  vigorously,  epitomize  the  tendency  of  wliich 
we  speak  —  the  graveyard  tendency,  which  turns  the   great 
festival  of  the  redemption  into  a  time  of  mourning,  and  coldly 
famishes  forth  the  marriage  tables  with  the  baked  meats  of 
the  funeral.    The  glory  of  the  Lutheran  system  in  all  its  parts, 
and  especially  in  its  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  is,  that  it 
accepts,  in  all  its  fulness,  the  Apostle's  argument,  "  If,  when 
We  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of 
fli8  Son,  MUCH  MORE,  being  reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by  His 
^^l*!:.''     Never,  indeed,  has  the  human  heart  been  so  taught  as 
h*  our  system  in  its  purity  to  turn  to  the  death  of  Christ  for 
"^pe ;  but  our  Church  has  been  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  too 
^^ply  into  all  the  fulness  of  truth  to  make  an  antagonism 
^tween  the  death  of  her  Saviour  and  His  life. 

If  Christ  must  die  to  make  our  redemption,  lie  must  live  to 
^Pply  it.  If  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  sacrament  of  the  redemp- 
■^on  made  by  His  death,  it  is  also  a  sacrament  of  the  same 
^^emption  applied  by  His  life.  If  it  tells  us  that  His  body 
^nd  blood  were  necessary  to  make  our  redemption,  it  tells  us 
^Iso  that  they  are  still  necessary  to  apply  the  redemption  they 
then  made.  He  made  the  sacritice  once  for  all  — He  applies  it 
constantly.  We  live  by  Him,  we  must  hang  on  Him  —  the 
vine  does  not  send  up  one  gush  of  its  noble  sap  and  then 
remain  inert.  It  receives  the  totality  of  life,  once  for  all,  but 
the  sap  which  sustains  it  must  flow  on  —  its  one,  unchanging 
and  abiding  life  puts  itself  forth  into  the  new  offshoots,  and 
by  constant  application  of  itself  maintains  the  old  branches. 
If  the  eap-life  ceases,  the  seed-life  cannot  save.    Cut  the  branch 
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off,  and  the  memory  of  the  life  will  not  keep  it  from  wither- 
ing ;  it  must  have  the  life  itself — and  this  it  must  derive  suc- 
cessively from  the  vine.  It  could  not  exist  without  the  origi- 
nal life  of  the  vine,  nor  can  it  exist  without  the  present  life  of 
the  vine,  be  its  past  what  it  may.  Faith  cannot  feed  on  itself, 
as  many  seem  to  imagine  it  can — it  must  have  its  object.  The 
ordinances,  the  Word,  and  the  sacraments  give  to  it  that  by 
which  it  lives.  Faith  in  the  nutritious  power  of  bread  does 
not  nourish  —  the  bread  itself  is  necessary. 

The  man  who  feels  a  moral  repugnance  to  the  Scripture  doc- 
trine of  the  Eucharist,  will  find,  if  he  analyzes  his 

8.ThePropltla-  ,  ,  -,  ,  »  i     -  . 

Mon  aiKi  the  s«j.  fcelings  thoroughly,  that  they  take  their  root  m  a 
ramentai    Pre.-  repugnaucc  to  the  doctriuc  of  the  atonement  by 
Christ's  body  and  blood.    The  man  who  asks  what 
use  is  there  in  a  sacramental  application  of  them  in  the  Lord's 
Supper,  really  asks,  what  use  was  there  in  a  redemptory  ofter- 
ing  of  them  on  Calvary.     He  may  be  using  the  tertns  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  if  He  takes  his  inmost  thoughts  before  his  God,  he 
will  probably  find  that  he  has  been  denying  the  true  vicarious 
character  of  the  sacrifice  of  our  Lord  —  that  he  has  fallen  into 
that  conception  of  the  sacrifice  on  Calvary  which  is  essentially 
Socinian,  for  everything  which  brings  down  the  oblation  of  the 
Son  of  God  into  the  sphere  of  the  natural  is  essentially  Socinian, 
He  will  find  that  in  his  view  his  Lord  is  only  a  glorious  mar- 
tyr, or  that  the  power  of  His  sacrifice  is  only  a  moral  power ; 
that  the  cross  is  but  a  mighty  sermon,  and  that  those  awful 
words,  which,  in  their  natural  import  unbare,  as  it  is  nowhere 
else  unbared,  the  heart  of  Deity  in  the  struggle  of  its  unspeak- 
able love  and  fathomless  purpose ;  that  all  these  are  oriental 
poesy  —  figures  of  speech — graces  of  language.     The  theory 
of  the  atonement,  which  pretends  to  explain  it,  is  rotten  at  the 
core.     The  atonement,  in  its  whole  conception,  belongs  to  a 
world  which  man  cannot  now  enter.     The  blessings  and  adap- 
tations of  it  we  can  comprehend  in  some  measure.     "We  can 
approach  them  with  tender  hearts  full  of  gratitude ;  but  the 
essence,  of  the  atonement  we   can  understand  as  little  as  we 
understand  the  essence  of  God. 
If  Christ,  through  His  body  broken,  made  remission  of  sins, 
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why  do  we  ask  to  what  end  is  the  doctrine  that  the  same 
body  through  which  He  made  the  remission  is  that  through 
which  He  applies  it?  His  body  as  such  could  make  no  remis- 
sion of  sins,  but,  through  the  Eternal  Spirit,  with  which  it 
was  conjoined  in  personal  unity,  it  made  redemption  —  His 
body,  as  such^  may  have  no  power  to  apply  the  redemption  or 
to  be  with  the  redeemed,  but,  through  the  same  relation  by 
which  it  entere<l  into  the  sphere  of  the  supernatural  to  make 
redemption,  it  reveals  itself  now  in  that  same  sphere  to  apply 
it.  All  theology,  without  exception,  has  had  views  of  the 
atonement  which  were  lower  or  higher,  as  its  views  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  were  low  or  high.  Men  have  talked  and  writ- 
ten as  if  the  doctrine  of  our  Church,  on  this  point,  were  a 
stupid  blunder,  forced  upon  it  by  the  self-will  and  obstinacy 
of  one  man.  The  truth  is,  that  this  doctrine,  clearly  revealed 
in  the  New  Testament,  clearly  confessed  by  the  early  Church, 
lies  at  the  very  heart  of  the  Evangelical  system  —  Christ  is  the 
centre  of  the  system,  and  in  the  Supper  is  the  centre  of  Christ's 
revelation  of  Himself  The  glory  and  mystery  of  the  incarna- 
tion combine  there  as  they  combine  nowhere  else.  Communion 
with  Christ  is  that  by  which  we  live,  and  the  Supper  is  "  the 
Communion."  Had  Luther  abandoned  this  vital  doctrine,  the 
Evangelical  Protestant  Church  would  have  abandoned  him. 
He  did  not  make  this  doctrine — next  in  its  immeasurable  im- 
portance to  that  of  justification  by  faith,  with  which  it  indis- 
solubly  coheres  —  the  doctrine  made  him.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  is  the  most  vital  and  practical  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  profoundest  Christian  life  —  the  doctrine  which, 
beyond  all  others,  conditions  and  vitalizes  that  life,  for  in  it 
the  character  of  faith  is  determined,  invigorated,  and  purified 
as  it  is  nowhere  else.  It  is  not  only  a  fundamental  doctrine, 
but  is  among  the  most  fundamental  of  fundamentals. 

We  know  what  we  have  written.  We  know,  that  to  take 
our  Saviour  at  His  word  here,  to  receive  the  teachings  of  the 
New  Testament  in  their  obvious  intent,  is  to  incur  with  the 
current  religionism  a  reproach  little  less  bitter  than  if  we  had 
taken  up  arms  against  the  holiest  truths  of  our  faith.  We 
are  willing  to  endure  it.    Our  fathers  were  willing  to  shed 
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tlieir  blood  for  the  truth,  and  shall  we  refuse  to  incur  a  little 
obloquy  ?     The  fact  that  we  bear  the  name  of  a  Church  which 
stood  firm  when  rationalizing  tendencies  directed  themselves 
with  all  their  fury  against  this  doctrine  of  the  Word  of  God, 
increases   our   responsibility.     When,  at  a  later   and  sadJor 
period,  she  yielded  to  subtlety  what  she  had  maintained  suc- 
cessfully against  force,  and  let  her  doctrine  fall,  she  fell  with 
it.     When  God  lifted  her  from  the  dust.  He  lifted  her  banner 
with  it,  and  on  that  banner,  as  before,  the  star  of  a  pure  Eu 
charistic  faith   shone   out  amid  the  lurid  clouds  of  her  new 
warfare,  and  there  it  shall  shine  forever.     Our  Saviour  Ijai* 
spoken  ;  His  Church  has  spoken.     His  testimony  is  explicit,  as 
is  hers.     The  Lutheran   Church   has  suffered  more   for  her 
adherence  to  this  doctrine  than  from  all  other  causes,  but  the 
doctrine  itself  repays  her  for  all  her  suftering.     To  her  it  is  a 
very  small  thing  that  she  should  be  judged  of  man's  judg- 
ment; but  there  is  one  judgment  she  will  not,  she  dare  not 
hazard,  the  judgment  of  her  God,  which  they  eat  and  drink  to 
themselves  who  will  not  discern  the  Lord's  body  in  the  Sap- 
per of  the  Lord. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  in  what  we  have  said 
as  to  the  moral  repugnance  to  our  doctrine  of  the  Supper.  AVe 
distinguish  between  a  mere  intellectual  difficulty  and  an  aver- 
sion of  the  affections.  How  Xew  Testament-like,  how  Lutheran 
have  sounded  the  sacramental  hymns  and  devotional  breath- 
ings of  men  whose  theory  of  the  Lord's  Supper  embodied  little 
of  its  divine  glory.  The  glow  of  their  hearts  melted  the  frost- 
work of  their  heads.  When  they  treat  of  sacramental  com- 
munion, and  of  the  mystical  union,  they  give  evidence,  that, 
with  their  deep  faith  in  the  atonement,  there  is  connected,  in 
spite  of  the  rationalizing  tendency  which  inheres  in  their  sys- 
tem, a  hearty  acknowledgment  of  the  supernatural  and  incom- 
prehensible character  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  evidence  is  overwhelming,  that,  as  low  views  of  the  Lords 
Supper  prevail,  in  that  proportion  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment exhibits  a  rationalizing  tendency.  We  repeat  the  propo- 
sition, confirmed  by  the  whole  history  of  the  Church,  that  a 
moral  repugnance  to  the  doctrine  that  the  body  and  blood  of 
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irist  are  the  medium  through  which  redemption  is  applied^ 

8  its  root  in  a  moral  repugQance  to  the  doetriue  that  His 

ecioQS  body  and  blood  are  the  mediam  through  which  re- 

mptiou  was  wrought 

It  is  now  admitted  by  dispassionate  scholars,  who  are  not 

itheran  in  their  convictions,  first,  that  the  Z wing- 

D  doctrine  was  unknown  in  the  most  Ancient  or  the  £xeg««it 

lurch.     Second :  that  the  doctrine  of  our  Church  I,TtrrV*'MIe 

regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  was  certainly  the  Tertimonyof  th« 

•  ,,      ,         ft  •  t         ^\  1       y>i     t      i«         Ancient  Church.* 

ctnne  ot  the  fathers  m  the  Church   Catholic, 

^  Albertiitus  :  De  EucharistiaB  Saoram.  Libri  ires.  Seo.  ex  Patribas.  Day.  1654. 
lio.     Still  the  greatest  of  the  defences  of  the  Calyinistio  view. —  Bellarminus  : 

ControY.  Chr.  Fidei.  Paris.  1620.  Folio.  De  Euchar.  Lib.  II.  Chap.  I.  zzzix., 
stimon.  Patrum.  The  greatest  single  piece  of  Polemic  in  defence  of  the 
luroh  of  Rome.  — Clauds  :  The  Catholiok  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  in  all  ages 
1  answer  to  Arnaud)  touching  the  belief  of  the  Qreek,  Moscovite,  Armenian, 
cobite,  Nestorian,  Coptic,  Maronite,  and  other  Eastern  Churches.  From  the 
each.  London,  1688,  Folio.  (Calvinistic.)  —  CosiM :  The  History  of  Popish 
knsubstantiation,  to  which  is  premised  and  opposed  the  Catholick  Doctrine  of 

the  Ancient  Fathers.  London,  1676,  8to.  (Vigorouslj  Anti-Romish  in  its 
mtions,  and  decidedly  Lutheranizing  in  its  affirmation.) — Eucharist:  A  full 
^  of  the  Doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Ancient  Church  relating  to  London. 
9,  4to.  (CalTinistic.)  —  Faber,  Q.  S.:  Christ's  Discourse  at  Capernaum  fatal 
L)ie  Doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  London,  1840.  8to.  (Copious  Patristic 
^tioB.) — Ck)ODK,  Wm.:  Nature  of  Christ's  Presence  in  the  Eucharist:  2  toIs. 
>•  London.  1856.  Chap.  V.  The  Testimony  of  the  Fathers.  (A  tissue  of  par- 
i>ii  falsification.  Anglican  Low  Church. )  —  Hospin ian  :  Histor.  Sacramentarisa 
rs  Prior.  Exp.  Coen.  Domin.  in  primitiv.  et  Voter.  Eccles.  Genev.  1681.  Folio. 
Marhkinbokb  :  Sanct.  Patrum  de  Praes.  Chr.  in  Coen.  Dom.  Sen  ten.  Triplex. 
»d.  1811.  4to. — Mblanohthon  :  Sententim  yeterum  aliquot  Scriptorum  de 
•ena  Domini.  (1&30.)  Corpus  Reformat-  xxiii.  727-763. — CEoolampadius  :  De 
naina  yerb.  Dom.  Juxta  vetustissimos  auctores  expositione  Bas.  1525.  8yo. 
id  de  Eucharistia  yeter.  tam  Graeoi,  tum  Latini  senserunt.  Dialogus.  (1530) 
(Eeolampad.,  et  Zwingli  Epistola.  Lib.  III. — Pusxt,  £.  B.:  The  Doctrine  of  the 
al  Presence,  as  contained  in  the  Fathers  from  the  death  of  St.  John  the  Evan- 
ist  to  the  Fourth  Qeneral  Council,  yindicated.  Oxford  and  London.  1855.  8vo. 
Watbblahd:  Reyiew  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  as  laid  down  in  Scrip- 
e  and  antiquity.  Oxford,  1868.  8yo.  (Abundant  patristic  citation.) — The 
ent  German  works  which  present  more  or  less  copiously  the  patristic  history 

the  doctrine  are:  1.  Doctrines  and  History:  Ebrard,  1845;  Rahnis,  1851; 

ekert,  1856;   2.  History:  Ddllinger,  1826;   Engelhardt   (Ztschr.  fUr  histor. 

ol.  1842.  Steis,  Jahrb.  f.  dtsche  Theol.  1864-65.  Meier,  1842.  Baur,  Tertul- 

a,   Doctr).     Tflb.   Ztschr.   1889.2.    See   Kahnis  Dogm.   ii.   182.     Luthardt 

pn.  {  74. 
42 
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from  the  Fourth  to  the  Ninth  Century — the  second  theological 
age,  the  golden,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  classic  age  of  Christian 
antiquity,  to  wit:  that  "the  presence  of  the  Lord  in  the  Eu- 
charist "  is  "  real,  according  to  substance,  in,  with,  and  under 
the  species,"  (Marheinecke).  ^he  first  age,  fronithe  Apostolic 
writings  to  the  end  of  the  third,  is,  we  helieve,  no  less  decided 
in  its  unity  on  the  same  doctrine.  To  this  conviction  the 
studies  of  the  greatest  of  the  English  patristic  scholars  of  our 
age  has  led  him.  His  testimony,  given  as  the  final  result  of 
years  of  close  investigation,  has  prohably  as  great  w^eight  as 
human  testimony  is  capable  of  having  on  a  point  of  this  kind. 
Of  his  vast  patristic  scholarship  there  is  no  dispute.  Of  his 
great  personal  purity  there  is  no  question.  Reared  in  a  Churcb 
which  confesses  the  Calvinistic  view  of  the  Supper,  his  educa- 
tion was  adverse  to  the  perception  of  the  force  of  testimony 
sustaining  the  Lutheran  view.  If  he  be  charged  with  Roman- 
izing views,  in  some  parts  of  his  theological  thinking,  it  may 
heighten  the  value  of  his  testimony  here,  where  he  maintains 
the  Catholicity  of  the  Lutheran  view,  over  against  the  Romish 
corruption  in  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  and  the  force 
of  the  whole  is  heightened  by  his  unconcealed  aversion,  in 
many  respects,  to  the  Lutheran  Church.  We  mean,  as  the 
reader  has  already  anticipated,  Dr.  Pusey.  In  his  vindication 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  real  Presence,  as  contained  in  the  fathers 
from  the  death  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  to  the  Fourth  Gene- 
ral Council,  he  demonstrates  that  "  the  belief  that  the  elements 
remain  after  consecration  in  their  natural  substance  was  not  sup- 
posed of  old  to  involve  any  tenet  of  consubstantiation :  "  that, 
"  Consubstantiation  was  not  held  by  the  Lutheran  body : " 
which  he  demonstrates  from  the  symbols  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  from  Luther  himself.  By  a  most  patient  exami- 
nation of  evidence,  which  he  cites  in  full,  he  shows,  upon  the 
one  hand,  that  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  is  no  doc- 
trine of  the  earliest  Church,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  a  true, 
objective  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  under 
the  bread  and  wine,  is  its  doctrine.  No  better  summary  of  his 
labors,  and  of  the  conviction  they  strengthen  in  his  mind,  can 
be  given  than  that  with  which  he  closes  his  book: 
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*  I  have  now  gone  through  every  writer  who  in  his  extant 
rks  speaks  of  the  Holy  Euclmrist,  from  the  time  when  St. 

n  the  Evangelist  was  translated  to  his  Lord,  to  the  dates 

the  Fourth  General  Council,  A.  D.  451,  a  period  of  threo 

turies  and  a  half.     I  have  suppressed  nothing ;  I  have  not 

owingly  omitted  anything ;  I  have  given  every  passage,  as 

*  as  in  me  lay,  with  so  much  of  the  context  as  was  necessary 
'  the  clear  exhihition  of  its  meaning.  Of  course,  in  writers 
whom  we  have  such  large  remains  as  St.  Augustine  and  St. 
rysostom,  or  in  some  with  whom  I  am  less  fa- 

"^niiliar,  I  may  have  overlooked  particular  passages.  PHiri«fio    t^tx- 
Xet  the  extracts  are  already  so  large,  so  clear,  and  "**"^  ^yi>r.  t»u- 
^  certain,,  that  any  additional  evidence  could  only 
lave  coincided  with  what  has  been  already  produced.     Alber- 
tinus  did  his  utmost  on  the  Calvinistic  side.     His  strength  lies 
in  his  arguments  against  a  physical  doctrine  of  Transubstan- 
tiation ;  his   weakness,  in   the  paradox   which   he   strangely 
maintains,  that  the  Fathers  did  not  believe  a  real  Objective 
Presence.     In  so  doing,  he  treats  the  Fathers  as  others  of  his 
Bcbool  have  treated  Holy  Scripture  on  the  other  Sacrament. 
When  his  school  would  disparage  the  doctrine  of  Baptism, 
they  select  passages  from  Holy  Scripture,  in  which  it  is  not 
speaking  of  that  Sacrament.     In  like  way  Albertinus  gains  the 
appearance  of  citing  the  Fathers  on  the  orthodox  side  (as  he 
calls  it),  i.  e.,  the  disbelief  of  the  Real  Presence,  by  quoting 
them  when  they  are  not  speaking  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  but, 
e.  g.y  of  the  Presence  of  our  Lord's  Human  Nature  in  Heaven, 
or  the  absence  of  His  Visible  Presence  upon  earth  ;  of  the  natu- 
ral properties  of  bodies  ;  or  of  spiritual,  as  distinct  from  sacra- 
mental C!ommunion,  or  of  the  Eucharistic  and  outward  Symbols, 
under  which  the  Sacramental  Presence  is  conveyed.   Supported, 
as  he  thinks,  by  these,  he  proceeds  to  explain  away,  as  he  best 
may,  the  clear  and  distinct  passages  which  had  hitherto  been 
alleged  from  the  Fathers,  in  proof  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Heal 
Presence.     Yet  the  very  diligence  of  Albertinus  on  the  one 
side,  or  of  Roman   Catholic   controversialists   on  the   other, 
obviously  gives  the  more  security  that  nothing  can  have  been 
overlooked  which  could  seem  to  support  either  side. 
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"  In  the  present  collection,  I  have  adduced  the  Fathers,  not  9^ 
original  authoritiefl,  but  a»  witnesses  to  the  meaning  of  Holy 
Scripture.     I  have  alleged  them  on  the  old,  although  now,  otm 
both  sides,  neglected  rule,  that  what  was  taught '  everywhere-^ 
at  all  times,  by  all,'  must  have  been  taught  to  the  whole  Clmrcli 
by  the  inspired  Apostles  themselves.     The  Apostles  planted? 
they  watered  ;  they  appointed  others  to  take  their  ministry,  tO' 
teach  as  they  had  themselves  taught  from  God.     A  universal 
suppression  of  the  truths  which  the  Apostles  taught  and  th& 
unmarked  substitution  of  falsehood,  is  a  theory  which  contra- 
dicts human  reason,  no  less  than  it  does  our  Lord's  promise  to 
His  Church.    There  is  no  room  here  for  any  alleged  corruption- 
The  earliest  Fathers,  St.  Ignatius,  St.  Justin  Martyr,  St.  Ir©* 
nseus,  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  TertuUian,  or  St.  Hippolytu^* 
state  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  as  distinctly  as  any 
later  Father. 

"  And  now,  reader,  if  you  have  got  thus  far,  review  for  ^* 
moment  from  what  variety  of  minds,  as  of  countries,  this  evi^ 
dence  is  collected.     Minds  the  most  simple  and  the  most  phiU 
sophical ;  the  female  martyrs  of  Persia,  or  what  are  known 
the  philosophic  Fathers  ;  minds  wholly  practical,  as  TertuUian^ 
or  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Firmilian,  St.  Pacian,  or  St.  Julius ;  or  thos^ 
boldly  imaginative,  as  Origen  ;  or  poetic  minds,  as  St.  Ephrem^ 
or  St.  Isaac,  or  St.  Paulinus ;  Fathers  who  most  use  a  figurative 
and  typical  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  St.  Am- 
brose, or  such   as,  like  St.  Chrysostom,  from  their  practical 
character,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  churches  in  which  they 
preached,  confined  themselves  the  most  scrupulously  to  the  let- 
ter ;  mystical  writers,  as  St.  Macarius ;  or  ascetics,  as  Mark,  the 
Hermit,  or  Apollos,  or  the  Abbot  Esaias;  writers  in   other 
respects  opposed  to  each  other ;  the  friends  of  Origen,  as  St. 
Didymus,  or  his  opponents,  as  Theophilus  of  Alexandria  and 
St.  Epiphanius;   or  again,  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  or  Theo- 
doret ;   heretics  or  defenders  of  the  faith,  as   Eusebius  and 
Theodorus,  Hereacleotes,  Arius,  or  St.  Athanasius ;  Apollina- 
rius  or  St.  Chrysostom,  who  wrote  against  him,  Nestorius  or 
St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  —  all  agree  in  one  consentient  exposi- 
tion of  our  Lord's  words, '  This  is  My  body,  this  is  My  blood.' 
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HieDce  this  harmony,  but  that  oue  spirit  attuned  all  the  van- 
as  minds  in  the  one  body  into  one ;  so  that  the  very  heretics 
ere  slow  herein  to  depart  from  it  ? 

*' There  is  a  difference  ofttimes  in  the  setting,  so  to  speak,  of 
le  one  jewel,  truth.  We  may  meet  with  that  truth  where  we 
lould  not  have  expected  it ;  some  may  even  be  deterred,  here 
id  there,  by  the  mystical  interpretations  of  Holy  Scripture, 
nid  which  they  find  it.  That  mystical  interpretation  is  no 
atter  of  faith.  But  a  mode  of  interpretation  which  presup- 
«e8  any  object  of  belief  to  be  alluded  to,  when  scarce  any- 
ing  is  mentioned  which  may  recall  it  to  the  mind,  shows  at 
ist  how  deeply  that  l)elief  is  stamped  upon  the  soul.  It  is  a 
nimon  saying,  how  '  Bishop  Home  found  our  Lord  Jesus 
rist  everywhere  in  the  Psalms,  Grotius  nowhere.'  Cer- 
nly  our  Lord  must  have  been  much  in  Bishop  Home's  heart, 
it  everything  in  the  Psalms  spoke  to  his  soul  of  Him.  So 
ich  the  more,  then,  must  our  Lord's  gift  of  His  lx)dy  and 
K)d  have  been  in  the  hearts  of  the  early  Fathers,  that  words 
lich  would  not  suggest  the  thought  of  them  to  others  spoke 
io  them. 

'  Put  however  different  the  occasions  may  be  upon  which  the 
th  is  spoken  of,  in  whatever  variety  of  ways  it  may  l^e  men- 
aed,  the  truth  itself  is  one  and  the  same  —  one  uniform, 
iple,  consentient  truth ;  that  what  is  consecrated  upon  the 
irs  for  us  to  receive,  what,  under  the  outward  elements  is 
re  present  for  us  to  receive,  is  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ; 
receiving  which  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  Sup^ier  do  verily 
I  indeed  take  and  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  by 
turning  to  approach  which,  the  wicked  {i,e,  those  who  with 
lenitent  hearts  wilfully  purpose  to  f)ersevere  in  deadly  sin, 
[  yet  venture  to  '  take  the  sacrament ')  become  guilty  oi 

body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  ;  ?.  e.  become  guilty  of  a  guilt 
3  theirs  who  laid  hands  on  His  divine  person  while  yet  in 

flesh  among  us,  or  who  shed  His  all-holy  blood. 
•  Xow,  we  have  been  accustomed  to  value  Ante-Nicene  Testi- 
nies  to  the  divinity  of  our  Lord ;  we  are  struck  w^lien  St. 
^rian  (while  deciding  as  to  the  baptism  of  infants  on  the 
hth  day)  lays  down  the  doctrine  of  the  transmission  of 
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original  sin  as  clearly  as  St.  Augustine  amid  the  Pelagian  con 
troversy. 

"  Yet  the  principle  of  these  questions  is  one  and  the  same. 
The  argument  is  valid  for  all  or  for  none.  Either  it  is  of  nc 
use  to  show  that  Christians,  before  the  Council  of  Nice,  did 
uniformly  believe  in  the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  as  the  ChurcL 
has  since,  or  it  is  a  confirmation  of  the  faith,  that  they  did 
receive  unhesitatingly  in  their  literal  sense  our  blessed  Lord's 
words:  '  This  is  My  body.' 

"  This  argument,  from  the  consent  of  those  w^ho  had  handed 
down  the  truth  before  them,  was  employed  as  soon  as  there 
were  authorities  which  could  be  alleged.     So  rooted  was  the 
persuasion  that  certain  truth  must  have  been  know-n  to  those 
who  received  the  faith  from  the  first,  that  even  heretics  resorted 
to  the  argument,  and  garbled  and  misrepresented  the  Fathers 
before  them,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  some  seeming  agree- 
ment with  themselves.     The  argument  was  used  by  minds  in 
other  respects  of  a  ditferent  mould.     Theodoret  and  St.  Leo 
appended  to  works  on  controversial  points  of  faith  citations 
from  the  Fathers  before  them.   St.  Augustine  vindicated  against 
Pelagius,  and  St.  Athanasius  against  Arius,  authorities  whi^'h 
they  had  misrepresented.     Even  the  Fathers,  assembled  from 
the  whole  world  in  general  councils,  have,  in  proof  of  their 
decisions,  wherein  all  were  agreed,  alleged  the  authorities  of 
yet  older  Fathers,  who  were  known  in  previous  ages  to  have 
handed  down  the  Apostolic  truth. 

''  Yes,  along  the  whole  course  of  time,  throughout  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  Christian  world,  from  east  to  west,  from  north  to 
south,  there  floated  up  to  Christ  our  Lord  one  harmony  of 
praise.  Unbroken  as  yet  lived  on  the  miracle  of  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  from  on  high  swept  over  the 
discordant  strings  of  human  tongues  and  thoughts,  of  hearts 
and  creeds,  and  blended  all  their  varying  notes  into  one  hok 
unison  of  truth.  From  Syria  and  Palestine  and  Armenia, 
from  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  from  Thrace  and  Italy,  from 
Gaul  and  Spain,  from  Africa  Proper  and  Egypt  and  Arabia, 
and  the  Isles  of  the  Sea,  wherever  any  Apostle  had  taught? 
wherever  any  martyr  had  sealed  with  his  blood  the  testimony 
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of  Jesus,  from  the  polished  cities  or  the  anchorites  of  the  desert, 
one  Eucharistic  voice  ascended :  '  Righteous  art  Thou,  0  Lord, 
and  all  Thy  words  are  truth/  Thou  hast  said,  'This  is  My 
body,  this  is  My  blood.'  Hast  Thou  said,  and  shalt  not  Thou 
do  it?     As  Thou  hast  said,  so  we  believe. 

"  Truly,  0  Lord, '  Thy  holy  Church  throughout  all  the  world 
doth  acknowledge  Thee.' " 

But  not  alone  from  the  hand  of  one  who,  though  in  a  non- 
Lutheran  Church,  has  become  Lutheran  on  this  point,  have 
we  testimony  as  to  the  identity  of  our  faith  with  the  faith  of 
the  early  Church  of  the  Fathers.  We  have  the  same  testimony 
from  others  within  the  Reformeii  Church,  whose  concessions  are 
the  more  striking  because  those  who  make  them  still  refuse  to 
accept  the  Lutheran  faith.  On  this  point,  one  citation  may  suf- 
fice. It  is  from  Peter  Bayle,*  the  unrivalled  general  scholar  of 
his  asce.     He  says:  "There  are  Protestants  who, 

.  .     .  Peter  Barle. 

without  holding  the  opinions  of  the  Lutherans,  are, 
nevertheless,  convinced  that,  in  forming  hypotheses  (to  harmo- 
nize the  statements  of  the  Fathers  on  the  Eucharist),  the  view  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession  is  preferable  to  all  others  in  furnishing 
a  reason  for  the  phrases  of  antiquity.  For,  as  the  expressions 
in  regard  to  Jesus  Christ  which  seem  most  directly  in  conflict 
with  each  other  are  best  harmonized — so  that  not  even  a 
shadow  of  contradiction  remains,  by  the  supposition  that  he  is 
both  God  and  man  in  unity  of  person — in  the  same  way  all  the 
terms,  diflficult,  inflated,  hyperbolic,  simple,  and  direct,  which 
the  Fathers  used  in  speaking  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  can  be 
easily  harmonized  on  the  supposition  that,  in  the  Supper,  is 
present  at  once  both  the  humanity  of  Christ  and  the  substance 
of  the  bread." 

*  NouT.  de  la  Rep.  des  Lettres,  1687,  Febr.    Art.  II.,  12&-181. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER  CONSIDERED 

IN  ITS  ANTITHESIS. 

(AUGSBURG  CONFESSION.    ART.  X.) 


WE  have,  in  our  previous  dissertation,  discusBed  the  thetical 
part  of  the  Tenth  Article,  and  now  reach  the  cloeing  words, 

in  which ,  very  briefly  stated,  we  have  the  antitheeis. 

It  18  m  these  words :  jirst^  m  the  Latin,  "  et  inipro- 
bant  eecus  docentes,"  "  and  they  disapprove  of  those  who  teach 
otherwise;"  second/in  the  German,  "derhalben  wird  auch  die 
gegenlehr  verworfen,"  "  therefore  also  the  opposite  doctrine  is 
rejected."  In  the  Latin,  the  errorists  are  spoken  of;  in  the 
German,  the  error.  The  Latin  was  designed  more  especially 
for  the  learned  classes,  the  German  was  meant  for  the  people, 
and  is  therefore  more  cautious  even  than  the  Latin  against 
phraseology,  which  might  be  misconstrued  as  a  warrant  for 
personal  animosity.  Our  confessors  carefully  avoided  all  ap- 
peals to  the  passions  of  men.  Everything  harsh  and  revolu- 
tionary was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Conservative  Reforma- 
tion, which  is  wholly  distinct  from  that  of  radicalism  and 
revolution.  This  conservative  spirit  prompts  the  softness  of 
the  language  toward  persons :  "  improbant,"  thet/  "  are  disap- 
proved of;"  while  it  bears,  in  all  its  force,  the  decisiveness 
toward  error;  ?7"is  rejected."  The  errorists,  moreover,  are 
regarded  as  errorists,  not  as  individuals.  We  may  love,  es- 
teem, cherish,  see  their  virtues,  stand  in  any  relation  of  amity, 
which  does  not  imply  approval  of  error,  or  connivance  at  it; 

hut  in  so  far  as  errorists  are  "  secus  docentes,"  teaching  othe^ 
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,  wise  than  the  truth,  we  disapprove  of  them,  **  improbamas." 
/  So  far  as  their  doctrine  is  "gegenlehr,"  —  counter  to  the 
(  truth,  —  it  is  rejected  (verworfen).  It  has  been  asked  why  the 
**damnant,"  or  harsher  condemnatory  word,  is  used  ..improimm" 
in  the  antitheses  to  the  other  Articles,  and  the  seem-  -'^»'> "-«" 
ingly  milder  "  improbant  "  is  used  here?  The  answer  to  this 
ifl  that  the  heresies  condemned  are  more  directly  in  conflict 
with  the  general  faith  confessed  by  the  whole  Catholic  or  Uni- 
versal Church  in  the  (Ecumenical  Creeds,  and  that  the  jiersons 
specially  had  in  view  in  this  "  improbant,"  professed  to  hold 
^th  our  confessors  on  every  other  point  than  that  of  the  Sup- 
per, and  some  of  them,  as  the  Tetrapolitans,  declared  that  even 
on  this  point  the  differences  were  more  verbal  than  real.  There- 
fore our  confessors,  in  the  exercise  of  that  charity  which 
"  hopeth  all  things,"  and  to  avoid  closing  the  door  upon  all 
PiX)Bpect  of  bringing  those  who  professed  to  be  so  near  them  to 
Perfect  accord,  used  the  mildest  term  consistent  with  truth  — 
*  term  which,  however,  was  none  the  less  strong  in  the  thing, 
because  of  its  gentleness  in  the  form. 

The  question  now  arises,  who  are  they  that  are  here  alluded 
to,  and  why  are  they  disapproved  of,  and  their  doc-  w^oare  meant 
trine  rejected?  We  miffht  make  various  classifica-  i»  «»<>  Antith- 
tions  of  them.  One  of  the  most  natural  is  derived 
from  the  various  parts  of  the  Divine  testimony  against  which 
their  error  is  arrayed.  And  here  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  antithesis  is,  in  its  logical  sequence,  prospective  as  well  as 
retrospective.  It  involves  in  its  rejection  all  future  errors 
against  the  truth  confessed,  as  »vell  as  errors  then  past  or  then 
present.  If  a  new  form  of  error  were  to  arise  to-day  in  con- 
flict with  the  testimony  of  the  Confession,  it  is  disapproved  of 
by  that  anticipation  with  which  truth,  in  its  simple  unity, 
reaches  the  Protean  forms  of  errors.  New  heresies  are,  for  the 
most  part,  but  the  shifting  of  masks.  The  errors  classified 
after  the  plan  which  we  suggest  may  be  arranged  under  three 
generic  heads :  The  errors,  Jirst,  of  those  who  are  arrayed 
against  the  Scripture  testimony  as  to  the  outward  element,  to 
wit,  the  Romish  and  Greek  Churches,  which,  by  their  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation,  deny  the  presence  of  true  bread  and  true 
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wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  Second^  of  those  who  deny  the 
Scripture  testimony  in  regard  to  the  internal  or  heavenly  ele^ 
ment,  the  Zwiuglians,  Calvinists,  Socinians,  and  Rationalists, 
who  deny  the  objective  presence  of  the  true  body  and  blood  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  in  his  Supper.  Thirds  of  those  who  deny  both, 
who,  combining,  as  it  were,  the  two  erroneous  extremes,  con- 
tend that  in  the  Lord's  Supper  there  is  neither  bread  nor  body 
— wine  nor  blood — and  maintain  that  the  Supper  is  not  an 
objective,  permanent  institution,  but  a  purely  ideal,  spiritual 
thing.     Such  are  the  Quakers,  and  certain  schools  of  mystics. 

The  long  array  of  what  claims  to  be  argument  in  behalf  of 
the  various  mistaken  views  which  are  rejected  in  the  Antithe- 
sis to  the  Tenth  Article  may  be  classified  under  these  heads: 
Arguments  from  a  false  grammar ;  a  false  lexicography ;  a 
false  rhetoric ;  a  false  philosophy ;  a  false  dogmatic ;  a  false 
construction  of  history  ;  a  false  presumption  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  Scriptural  doctrine  on  the  Christian  life. 

In  regard  to  these  various  genera  of  error,  and  the  argu- 
ments for  them,  some  of  the  species  have  been  abandoned  — 
some  have  been   already  sufficiently  noticed   in   the  thetical 
treatment   of  the  doctrine  —  some   are   unworthy  of  notice. 
We   may,  therefore,  confine   ourselves  to   the  form  of  error 
in  regard  to  the  Lord's   Supper   which   we   are,  practically, 
most  frequently  called  to  meet.     It  is  not  likely  that  we  will 
meet  a  Carlstadtian,  who  will  maintain  that  the  key  to  the 
words  is  that   Christ   pointed  to  His   body,  when   He  mi, 
"This  is  My  body;"  or  an  "  QCcolampadian,"  who  will  say 
that  the  word  "body"  is  motiiphorical ;  or  a  " SchwenkfeM- 
ian,"  who  will  argue  that  the  subject  is  predicate,  the  predi- 
cate subject,  and  that  the  words  are  to  be  inverted,  "  My  body 
is  this."     The  modern  argument  against  the  true  doctrine  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  rests  ordinarily  on  two  exegetical  assump- 
tions, both  of  which  have  the  common  feature  that  whereas 
the  truth  rests  on  what  Christ  actually  said,  in  its  direct  sense, 
these  assume  that  the  interpreter  is  justified  in  adding  to  our 
Saviour's  words,  and  in  modifying  their  natural  force. 

Two  chief  centres  of  the  most  recent  controversy,  as  to  the 
exegesis   of  the  words  of  the  institution,  are  "touto"  and 


"  TO  UTO"  —  "  THIS.''  6r,7 

"  esti."    Does  "  touto "  mean  "  this  bread  "  ?  does  "  esti "  mean 
"  signifies,  is  a  symbol  of*  ? 

Of  "  toutOf^' — ''  thisy'' — Capellus,  a  Reformed  divine, says, "  the 
entire  controversy  hinges  on  the  meaning  of '  this.* " 

•/  o  o  "Touto" '*Thl«." 

In  regard  to  the  proper  grammatical  force  of  "  tou- 
to," the  truth  seems  to  be  very  simple.  The  Saviour  break- 
ing bread  and  giving  it  to  His  disciples,  and  saying,  '*  Take, 
Bat,"  commenced  with  the  w^ord  ''  touto,"  a  proposition  which 
might,  in  conformity  with  the  truth,  have  ended  either  with  the 
word  "artos,"  or,  as  it  actually  did,  with  the  word  "soma." 
He  might,  looking  at  the  thing  given  simply  on  its  natural 
side,  have  said,  "This  is  bread,"  or  might  have  said,  as  He 
actually  did  say,  contemplating  it  on  its  supernatural  side, 
^  This  is  My  body."  Hence,  apart  from  all  other  reasons,  it  is 
evident  that  neither  the  word  "  bread,"  nor  the  word  "  body," 
is  to  be  supplied  after  "  touto,"  as  it  is  inconceivable  that  our 
Lord  should  have  uttered  an  identical  proposition  —  a  proposi- 
tion whose  two  parts  are  tautological  repetitions  of  each  other, 
Dr  would  be  self-involved.  In  the  first  case  the  proposition 
6VOuld  be  "  This  bread  is  bread ; "  in  the  other  it  would  be 
'  This  body  is  My  body."  Hence,  if  there  were  no  other 
reason  whatever  for  the  interpretation,  it  is  evident  that  the 
*  touto  "  is  used  here,  as  it  is  used  in  all  phrases  fairly  paral- 
lel with  this  —  indefinitely  indicating  simply  "this  thing,"  — 
•'this,"  whose  definite  character  is  to  be  stated  in  the  words 
i^hich  follow.  The  grammatical  question  in  hand  here  is 
really  this,  and  no  more,  whether  the  demonstrative  pro- 
noun "  touto,"  in  the  neuter  gender,  standing  where  it  does, 
md  used  as  it  is,  may  be  considered  as  qualifying  "  artos," 
''  bread,"  in  the  masculine  understood ;  in  other  words, 
whether  we  may  read  in  "  artos  "  after  "  touto,"  so  as  to  make 
the  sense  "  This  bread  is  My  body  "  ?  In  advance  of  the  direct 
grammatical  argument,  we  might  settle  the  question  by  asking 
3f  the  reasoner  to  state  his  argument  in  Greek.  Ifow,  stating 
it  in  Greek,  he  will  write  what  no  educated  Greek  ever  wrote  — 
''Touto  artos."  What  is  not  logical  in  Greek  is  not  so  in 
English.  Now,  then,  we  affirm, ^V6'^,  that  it  is  the  rule  that  a 
pronoun  shall  agree  with  its  antecedent,  or  the  n(»un  it  quali 
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Jies^  in  gender ;  second^  that  in  the  seeming  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  in  which  the  demonstrative  pronoun  is  of  a  difterent  gen- 
der from  the  thing  alluded  to,  that  exception  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  thing  is  thought  of  as  a  thiny^  and  not  in  the 
grammatical  force  of  its  name ;  thirds  that  in  such  cases,  con- 
sequently, we  may  not  supplj'  the  grammatical  name  of  the 
thing,  but  must  conceive  of  it  indefinitely  as  a  thing,  so  that 
in  no  case  whatever  is  it  lawful  to  read  in  after  a  demonstra- 
tive, a  noun  of  a  difterent  gender  from  its  own.  The  general 
rule,  therefore,  stands  in  this  case,  and  decides  it.  The  rale 
specifically  applied  here  is,  that  a  demonstrative  pronoan 
qualifying  a  noun  agrees  with  that  noun  in  gender.  Now 
"  touto  "  does  not  agree  in  gender  with  "  artos,"  and  "  artos" 
may,  therefore,  not  be  supplied. 

Against  the  critic  who  maintains  that  we  may  reach  gram- 
matically  the  construction  :  "  This  bread  is,"  some  of  the  points 
which  we  consider  decisive  in  the  case  are  here:  1.  The  word 
artos  (bread)  had  not  been  used  by  our  Lord  at  all.     He  had- 
simply  said:  " Take,  eat,  this  is  My  body."    The  word  arto^ 
the  critic  gets  from  Matthew's  narrative.     No  such  word  as  h^ 
reads  in  was  used  antecedently  to  our  Saviour's  declaratioiB.^ 
He  says  that,  as  our  Saviour  uttered  the  words :  "  This  is  M^ 
body,"  the  **  this  "  refers  to  the  word  artos.    Our  reply  in  brief^ 
is,  there  was  no  word  artos  to  refer  to.     That  word  is  Matthew'^ 
word,  written  long  after  our  Lord's  ascension.     The  artos  ex^ 
pressed  cannot  be  the  antecedent  to  our  Saviour's  toato^  for  thc^ 
simple  reason  that  there  was  no  artos  expressed. 

2.  Our  second  point  is  this,  that  as  there  is  no  precedent 
artos  standing  in  any  possible  grammatical  relation  to  the  totito^ 
if  we  get  the  artos  in  at  all,  we  must  get  it  in  by  supplying  it 
by  conjecture  from  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  and  adding  it 
after  the  tonto^  thus :  touto  artos^  a  neuter  pronoun  qualifying 
a  masculine  noun. 

8.  Our  third  point  is,  that  the  pronoun  never  varies  from 
the  gender  of  the  noun  it  quoliji^s^  or  agrees  with.  Our  infer- 
ence, therefore,  is,  that  as  on  the  critic's  theory,  touto^  a  neuter 
pronoun,  must  qualify  artos,  a  masculine  noun,  that  theory  is 
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8e,  and  is  utterly  overthrown  by  the  bule  that  a  pronoun 
all  agree  with  its  antecedent  in  gender. 
To  every  text  cited  or  referred  to  by  such  a  critic,  one  and 
le  same  answer  will  apply.  In  not  a  solitary  one  does  the  pro- 
nn  differ  in  gender  from  the  noun  it  qualifies^  or  which  must 
3  supplied  to  make  the  desired  sense.  In  not  a  solitary  case 
)es  a  demonstrative  pronoun  differ  in  gender  from  the  noun 
hich  must  be  supplied  in  order  to  make  a  required  rendering, 
ot  one  instance  can  be  found  from  Genesis  to  Malachi,  in  the 
ptuagint,  or  from  Matthew  to  Revelation,  in  the  New  Tes- 
Qient,  in  which  such  a  conjunction  must  be  made  as  that  of 
ito  neuter  with  artos  masculine^  in  order  to  reach  the  full 
use  of  a  passage. 

J^Iany  of  the  supposed  examples,  in  addition  to  the  general 
ik  of  adaptation  to  their  end,  have  a  peculiar  The  scriiitumi 
Felicity.  One  is  Galat.  iv.  24:  "  Which  things  Exnmpu-a. 
e  an  allegory  ;  for  these  are  the  two  covenants."  '*  These,'* 
18  said,  is  feminine,  corresponding  in  gender  with  covenants, 
ough  the  antecedent  is  "which  things."  ''  Which  things," 
3  reply,  is  neuter,  it  is  true,  but  "  which  things  "  is  a  pro- 
un,  and  not  the  antecedent  of  the  feminine  '^  these."  Xor 
s  "  covenants  "  anything  to  d6  with  the  gender  of  "  these." 
le  true  antecedents  are  '^ bondwoman"  and  "freewoman," 
22,  23,  and  the  meaning  is,  "  these  women  "  are  the  two 
tenants.  So  clear  is  this,  as  the  whole  connection  will  show, 
it  Luther,  in  the  first  twelve  editions  of  his  New  Testament, 
i  following  him  Tyndale  and  Coverdale,  translate :  "  these 
men  ; "  the  Genevan :  "  these  mothers,"  and  so  the  best  in- 
preters  of  all  schools,  as  Henry,  De  Wette,  Fausset,  Noyes. 
t  if  the  critic  were  right  in  his  exegesis,  the  text  would  not 
phim,for  he  could  not  read  in  '^things,"  neuter,  after  *^autai," 
linine,  so  as  to  translate  *'  these  which  things  "  aatai  atena. 
The  second  example  given  is  Rev.  xx.  14:  "This  is  the 
cud  death."  "  *  This  '  is  masculine,  and  agrees  with  'death,' 
>ugh  i  t  really  refers  to  the  an  tecedent  clause,  which  is,  of  course, 
liter!  "  If  the  critic  has  a  Greek  Testament  with  a  reliable 
rt,  he  will  find  that  autos  does  agree  with  thanaios^  and  that 
3  text  literally  runs :  This  death  is  the  second.     Even  with 
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the  received  text,  a  good  sense  is :  This  (death)  is  the  second 
death.  How,  too,  can  he  imagine,  even  on  his  ground,  tbati 
"  this  ■ '  which  refers  to  a  previous  sentence  is  parallel  to  i 
'•  this  *■  which  has  no  sentence  or  word  on  which  it  fframinaU- 
cally  depends.     Where  is  the  |>anillei  to  tonto  artos  / 

In  Matt.  xxvi.  28 :  ••  This  is  My  Mood  of  the  Xew  Testament 
is  not  parallel ;  for  it  is  not  independent,  and  is  connected  vi\^ 
what  precedes  by  the  ^tir  •\rl»/--"  Drink  of  it^for  this  is  M2 
blood.     The  pronoun  antyn  thereof,  of  it,  of  this)  is  connect^ 
with  what  follows:  Drink  *jf  it.  for  this  is  My  bloody  and  mor^ 
over  does  agree  in  gender  krith  the  nonn  poterion  (cup',  if  a  wor^ 
is  to  be  supplied,  the  word  which  is  actually  supplied  in  Luk: 
xxii.  23 :   This  cup  is.    Xow,  the  critic  will  not  deny  that  i^ 
Luke  xxii.  20,  the  gender  of  touto  is  determined  by  potemr* 
(cup),  not  by  aima  < blood),  and  if  it  is  so  there,  so  must  it  l« 
in  Matt.  xxvi.  27,  where  we  know,  on  divine  authority,  tha^" 
if  we  supply  a  noun  at  all,  p^Aerion  is  to  be  supplied,  and  whera 
consequently  the  gender  of  touto  would  be  determined,  not  bjn^ 
the  noun  in  the  predicate,  but  by  the  noun  understood.    If^ 
then,  artos  were  the  noun  understood  here,  as  the  critic  siip^ 
poses,  the  very  principle  of  the  text  to  which  he  appeals  » 
decisive  that  the  pronoun  should  be  autos^  masculine,  not  iouto^ 
neuter.     If  St.  Luke  had  supplied  a  noun  understood,  as  h^ 
does  in  the  case  of  poterion,  he  would,  according  to  the  critics 
principles,  have  written  touto  artos,  which  even  he  will  not  con- 
tend would  be  Greek.     Yet,  into  this  actually  runs  what  hei* 
now  contending  for,  and  what  he  has  to  prove,  to  wit,  that 
the  demonstrative  pronoun  requiring  a  noun  to  be  supplied  does 
not  agree  in  gender  with  that  noun.     Xot  a  solitary  example 
adduced  even  contemplates  the  disproof  of  this  position.    Yet 
this  is  the  very  thing  which  is  to  be  disproved. 

A  true  parallel  in  the  main  matter  is  found  in  1  Cor.  x,  28: 
"  If  any  of  those  that  l)elieve  not  bid  you  to  a  feast,  .  .  if  any 
man  say  unto  you :  This  is  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols,  {more 
literally.  This  is  idol-sacrifice,  '  a  thing  offered  to  a  god,')  eat 
not."  Here  is  a  real  as  well  as  a  verbal  example ;  for  it  speaks 
of  the  very  eating  of  which  St.  Paul  makes  a  contrasting  jmral- 
lel  with  the  "  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ."     What  doee 
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^  this  "  mean  here  ?  Not  the  idol-sacrifice,  for  that  would  make 
an  identical  proposition :  This  idol  -  sacrifice  is  idol  -  sacrifice. 
Bnt  there  is  no  noun  whatever  in  the  context  to  whicli  touto 
can  refer;  the  force  of  "  this ''  is,  therefore:  This  which  you 
are  about  to  eat  is  idol-sacrifice.  If  a  translator,  on  the  ground 
that  he  knew  that  flesh  was  used  for  sacrifice,  should  insist  on 
rendering,  or  on  building  on  the  rendering:  This  flesh  is  idol- 
sacrifice,  it  wouhl  be  decisive  against  him  that  touto  is  neuter^ 
and  sarx  (flesh)  is  feminine.  We  need  not  multiply  examples. 
Our  principle  is  so  simple  and  easy  of  application,  that  even 
he  English  reader  can  run  it  out  for  himself  in  these  and  other 
massages.  The  testimony  is  unvarying,  complete,  and  over- 
^'helniing,  that  in  every  case  really  parallel  with  the  present 
ie  view  we  take  is  correct,  which  is,  that  when  Jesus  says, 
Take,  eat,  this  is  My  body,"  He  means,  This  which  I  tell 
>u  to  Take,  eat,  is  My  body. 

The  correct  view  in  regard  to  to^ito^  to  wit,  that  it  cannot  qual- 
/  or  refer grainmatiaJlf/  to  ai^tos^  has  been  maintained  by  a  large 
ajority  of  the  l)e8t  scholars  in  all  parts  of  the  religious  world. 
The  accepted  view  of  the  Lntlienin  theologians  is  that  touto 
nnot  refer  grammatically  to  artos.  This  is  espe-  Lutheran  The- 
illy  illustrated  among  those  we  have  examined  "Wi^ns. 
'  Gerhard,  Quenstedt,  Calovius.  Carpzov,  Oliarius,  Scherzer, 
mgel,  and  the  best  both  of  our  earlier  and  later  commenta- 
rs.  Gerhard,  for  example,  says,  in  his  Ilarmonia :  "  The 
tiole  argument  for  transubstantiation  from  the  words  of  the 
ititution  rests  upon  the  hypothesis  that  by  the  pronoun  'this' 
denoted  the  bread.  But  the  'this,'  used  deictically,  has 
t  reference  to  the  bread  alone,  but  to  the  whole  complex, 
the  bread  alone  were  meant,  what  sort  of  a  grammatical 
nstruction  would  result?  —  'Touto  artos.'  AVhen  Paul, 
Cor.  X.  16,  makes  bread  the  subject,  then  the  predicate  is  not 
ody  of  Christ,'  but  '  conmmnion  of  the  body  of  Christ ; ' 
lien  Luke  places  the  '  cup '  as  the  subject,  the  predicate  is 
►t '  blood  of  Christ,'  but  the  '  Xew  Testament '  in  His  blood, 
le  pronoun  '  this '  is  therefore  used,  not  adjectively,  but 
bstantively,  so  that  there  is  an  exhibitive  proposition." 
The  true  view  is  accepted  even  by  some  of  the  ripest  Roman 
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Catholic  scholars,  much  as  the  concession  embarrasses  the  argn 
ment  for  transubstantiation.  Maldonatus,  whose  Commentary 
on  Matthew  is  regarded  by  Romanists  as  the  very  best  ever 
written  on  that  Gospel,  is  especially  worthy  of  examination  on 
Romiin  Oiiuo-  this  point.  When  Romish  testimony  agrees  with 
uc  Kxprvirof.      ^YiQ  Protestant,  it  has  special  value. 

It  is  the  view  of  many  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  reliable 
Protestants  who  are  not  Lutherans,  and  who  have  a  strong 
dogmatic  temptation  to  overcome,  in  order  to  be  faithful  to 
the  truth.  We  will  give  a  few  of  these,  as  they  come  from 
sources  where  we  might  least  expect  them. 

Dr.  Hbnry  Hammond,  a  classic  among  the  older  commenta- 
tors of  the  Church  of  England,  says :  "  It  must  here  be  ob- 
served that  the  word  touto^  this^  is  not  the  relative  to  artos^ 
bread,  but  of  the  neuter,  whereas  that  is  of  the  masculine,  and 
consequently  it  is  not  here  said.  This  bread  is  My  body." 

The  best  interpreters  of  the  Calvinistic  Unionistic  School 
have  abandoned  the  theory  that  "  touto  "  can  refer  grammati- 
cally to  '*artos." 

Dr.  John  J.  Owen  in  his  Notes  on   Matthew  (New  York, 
Reformeti  Di-  1857),  ou  this  poiut,  says :  "  The  form  of  words  in 
vineM.  the  original  does  not  refer  so  much  to  the  breads 

which  is  not  mentioned,  as  to  the  thing J'^ 

Lange,  the  latest  commentator  of  eminence  on  Matthew, 
confessedly  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  the  age,  but  strongly 
anti-Lutheran,  says:  "This  is  My  body.  This,  in  the  neuter^ 
therefore  not  directly  o  fip^of  (the  bread)." 

Stier,  who  was  Unionistic,  says,  in  regard  to  couco:  "  li  any- 
thing be  certain  in  regard  to  this  matter,  it  is  the  sober  word  of 
Bengel,  which  is  faithful  to  the  simple  letter^  and  has^  therefore^ 
become  classical^ '  hoc  quod  vos  sumere  jubeo,'  this  which  I  com- 
mand you  to  take."  With  this  Hengstenberg,  originally  from 
the  Reformed  side  in  the  Union,  concurs  with  what  Stier  calls 
an  "almost  Lutheran  approval."  Stier  says  further  in  the 
note:  "  The  Lutheran  divines  maintain  this  as  the  force:  This 
which  I  command  you  to  eat.  They  are  right."  And  again, 
in  the  text :  "  There  is  good  reason  why  our  Lord  does  not  say 
this  bread" 
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Alfokd  :  ^*  The  form  of  expreesion  is  important,  not  being 
*  aucpf  0  ttpro^/  not  the  bread,  but  the  thing  itself."  Dr.  Schafp 
qaotes  these  words  of  Alford  as  confirming  the  view  of  Lange, 
and  thus  endorses  the  judgment  of  these  two  interpreters.  We 
may,  therefore,  say  that  the  theory  that  "  this,''  the  confessed 
subject  in  the  sacramental  proposition,  means  grammatically 
"  this  bread"  is  a  theory  abandoned  by  the  best  scholars  of  the 
school  which  is  most  interested  in  maintaining  it. 

But  even  if  it  were  granted  that  the  true  resolution  of  the 
grammatical  form  is  into  **  This  bread  is  My  body,"  ,^  ^,^  ^,^ 
the  desired  inference,  that  the  meaning  is,  **  This  Thwio^iwth. 
bread  is  a  symbol  of  My  body,"  is  as  remote  as  ever.  '  '"**' 
For,  first,  if  Christ  had  said,  *'  This  bread  is  My  body,"  He 
would  have  implied  that  no  other  bread  is  Ilis  body :  but  as  a 
symbol  all  bread  is  equally  Christ's  body.  Second :  the  reason 
why  this  bread  is  His  body  must  lie  in  something  which  has 
taken  place,  since  there  was  simply  bread  upon  the  table  at  the 
Lord's  Supper.  It  must  be  something  which  has  taken  place, 
since  that  bread  was  in  the  mere  natural  sphere  of  all  bread. 
When  it  thus  lay,  it  was  not  true  of  it  that  it  was  Christ's  Ixxly 
any  more  than  all  other  bread  is.  Between  the  lying  of  that 
bread  on  the  table,  a  mere  thing  of  nature  in  all  its  relations, 
and  the  afiirmation  **  This  is  My  body,"  six  things  had  oc- 
curred. 1.  JE&**took"it,theincamate  Almighty,  after  whose 
taking  (Matt.  xiv.  19)  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  had  satisfied 
the  hunger  of  five  thousand  men,  besides  women  and  children, 
and  had  left;  twelve  baskets  full  of  fragments.  He  "  took  "  it, 
after  whose  taking  (Matt.  xv.  36)  four  thousand  men,  besides 
women  and  children,  were  fed,  and  seven  baskets  of  fragments 
remained.  2.  He  ^gave  thanks^"  as  He  had  done  in  the  stu- 
pendous miracle  of  creation  in  which  He  fed  the  thousands 
(Matt.  XV.  86 1.  3.  He  "  Uessed  "  the  bread,  as  in  the  supernatu- 
ral feeding  (Matt.  xiv.  19),  and  in  virtue  of  that  word  of  om- 
nipotent benediction,  the  border  of  the  realm  of  nature  was 
passed,  and  all  that  followed  was  under  the  powers  and  condi- 
tions of  the  infinite  supernatural.  4.  He  •*  brake  it,"  as  He 
had  broken  the  mystic  loaves  and  fishes  (Matt.  xv.  36^.  5. 
He  **  gave  it "  to  His  disciples,  as  He  had  given  the  loaves  and 
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fishes  to  Ilis  disciples  for  the  multitude  (Matt.  xiv.  19  ;  xv.  3()  y* 
6.  He  had  said, ''  Take,  eat,**  and  had  assigned  as  the  reasor"* 
why  this  solemn  preparation  had  taken  place,  and  this  com^ 
mand  was  now  given :  "  This  is  My  body."     If  '*  this  "  means 
*'  (his  ])read,"  it  means  not  (hat  bread  which  was  before  the  sir 
acts,  but  this  bread,  which  is  eaten  after  the  six  acts ;  and  if  it 
be  called  the  body  of  Christ  7io«r,  it  is  not  because  it  is  a  sym- 
bol of  the  body,  for  this  it  was  theyi^  but  because  it  is  now  what 
St.  Paul  expressly  calls  it,  "  the  communion,"  or  medium  of 
the  communication  of  Christ's  body.     Conceived  in  this  way 
the  word  bread  would  mean  the  complex  result  of  the  sacra- 
mental union,  the  sacramental  bread  in  its  supernatural  con- 
junction with  the  sacramental  body,    lliis  bread,  this  complex, 
is  not  symbol  but  reality.     It  is  literally  Christ's  true  body,  as 
it  is  literally  true  bread.     As  the  words,  "  This  man  is  God," 
applied  to  Christ,  means.  This  man  is  literally  God  personally, 
(in  virtue  of  the  personal  union),  yet  is  literally  man  naturally, 
Christ  is  true  man  and  true  God ;  so  the  words,  This  bread  is 
Christ's  body,  mean,  This  bread  is  literally  Christ's  body  sac- 
ramentally,  (in  virtue  of  the  sacramental  union,)  yet  is  literally  ' 
bread  naturally.     The  Eucharist  is  true  bread  and  true  body. 
Before  the  miraculous  blessing  of  the  five  loaves  and  the  fishes 
it  was  true.  That  food  is  not  food  for  thousands ;  after  the  bless- 
ing, it  was  true,   This  food  is  food  for  thousands :  before  the 
l)lessing  that  bread  was  not  the  body  of  Christ ;  after  the  bless- 
ing. This  bread  is  His  body. 

Ileuce  the  Ancient  Church  and  the  Lutheran  Church,  holding 
Th«    Anchnt  ^^®  samc  faith,  have  not  hesitated  at  all  to  use  the 
Church.  expression,  "  This  bread,  or  the  sacramental  bread, 

is  Christ's  body,"  while  both  would  repudiate  as  error  the  idea 
that  bread,  as  bread,  can  be  called  Christ's  body.  The  fathers 
are  very  explicit  in  affirming  that  it  is  not  bread,  as  bread,  of 
which  they  affirm  that  it  is  Christ's  body,  but  that  bread 
whose  character  is  conditioned  by  the  six  sacramental  acts  of 
our  Lord.  Thus  Jerome*:  "The  bread  ichich  our  Lord  broke 
and  gave  to  His  fh'sriples  is  His  body."  Gaudentiusf:  "When 
our  Lord  reached  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine  to  His  disci- 

*  Epiut.  ad  Hedebiam.  f  In  Ezod.  Tract  2. 
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,  He  said:  This  is  My  body."  Facundus*:  "Our  Lord 
3d  the  bread  aud  cup  which  had  been  blessed^  and  which  He 
ered  to  His  disciples^  His  body  and  blood."  Maxentiusf : 
16  bread  which  the  whole  Church  partakes  of  in  memory  of  the 
tVs  passion  is  His  body."  Theodoret  J :  "  After  consecration  ^ 
call  the  mystic  fruit  of  tlie  vine  the  Lord's  blood,"  Ter- 
an  § :  "  Christ,  when  He  had  taken  bread,  and  distributed  it 
lis  disciples,  made  it  His  body  by  saying,  *This  is  My 
y.'  "  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  J :  "  When  the  invocation  is  made, 
bread  becomes  the  body  of  Christ  and  the  wine  His  blood." 
gory  Xyssen  ^ :  ^^  At  first  the  bread  is  common  bread,  but 
'  the  mystery  has  consecrated  it,  it  is  both  called  and  becomes 
l)ody  of  Christ."  Augustine  ** :  "  Not  all  breads  but  only 
which  receives  the  blessing  of  Christ,  becomes  Christ's 
^\"  The  author  of  the  Book  on  the  Sacraments,  imputed 
Lmbrose  (L.  IV.  ch.  iv.) :  "  Perhaps  thou  wilt  say.  My  bread 
bread  of  which  I  speak)  is  ordinary  bread ;  but  though 
;  bread  is  (ordinary)  bread  before  the  sacramental  words,  yet, 
1  the  consecration  takes  place,  the  bread  becomes  the  body  of 
ist.  .  .  How  can  that  which  is  bread  be  the  body  of  Christ  ? 
consecration.  By  whose  words  is  this  consecration  ?  By 
words  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Whatever  else  may  have  gone 
►re,  as  praise  to  God,  and  prayers,  yet  when  the  venerable 
ament  itself  is  to  be  consummated,  the  priest  no  longer 
1  his  own  words,  but  uses  the  words  of  Christ.  Wherefore 
J  Christ's  word  by  which  the  sacrament  is  consummated, 
at  is  Christ's  word  ?  That  by  which  the  universe  was 
le  out  of  nothing.  .  .  It  was  not  the  body  of  Christ  before  con- 
ition,  but  after  consecration  it  is  the  body  of  Christ.  He 
1  said,  and  it  is  done.  Wine  and  water  are  put  into  the 
;  but  it  becomes  blood  by  the  consecration  of  the  heavenly 
1." 

be  Lutheran  Church,  holding  the  same  Eucharistic  i'aith 
I  the  Ancient  Church,  does  not  hesitate  to  employ  the 


In  Defens.  8.  Capit.  Lib.  IX.  c.  ult. 
Dialog.  1. 

Cont.  Marc.  L.  IV.  ch.  40. 
*  8erm.  de  diversis.  87. 


t  Dialog.  2.  c.  18. 

JCatecb.  My  stag.  2. 

^  Orat.  in  Christ.  Baptisma, 
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Prime  'anguage  in   the  same  sense.     Luther  often   nses  the 
expression :   "  This  bread,  or  the  sacramental   bread,  is  the 
body  of  Christ."    He  does  this  with  respect  to  three  object*. 
First,  to  assert  the  reality  of  the  bread  over  against  the  error 
of  transubstantiation.     Second,  to  deny  the  exclusion  of  the 
sacramental    bread    from    the     complex    of    the 
Saviour  s  meaning,  as  was  done  by  Carlstadt ;  and, 
third,  to  assert  the  character  of  the  bread  as  the  medium  of  a 
true  impartation  of  the  body  of  Christ,  involving  a  true  pres- 
ence of  that  body.     Thus  of  the  first  he  says  * :  "  The  gospel 
calls  the  sacrament  bread.     Consequently^  the  bread  is  the  body 
of  Christ.     By  this  we  abide ;  it  is  sure  over  against  the  dreams 
of  the  sophists,  that  it  is  bread  which  it  (the  gospel)  calls 
bread."     He  is  not  speaking  of  touto  in  its  relation  to  artos^ot 
to  anything  bearing  upon  it  in  any  way.     Luther  is  arguing 
against  transubstantiation.     Over  against  the  theory  that  it  is 
the  accidents  6f  bread  which  are  the  Sacrament,  on  it*  earthly 
side,  he  says  that  bread  itself  is.     He  says :  "  Consequently^ 
that  is,  logically,  over  against  transubstantiation,  the  bread, 
not  its  accidents,  is  the  body  of  Christ."     While  Luther  anA 
the  Lutheran  Church  deny  that  the  expression  "  bread  is  tYi® 
body  of  Christ  "  is  found  in  the  Bible,  they  admit  that  there  is 
a  sense  in  which  it  may  l^e  allowed  as  a  part  of  human  ternii' 
nology, and,  where  the   Romanist  says  the  accidents  of  th^ 
bread,  and  not  bread  itself,  are  the  visible  part  of  the  Sacri*' 
mint  of  Christ,  Luther  replies:  Xo;  the  bread,  true  brea^-? 
is    that    Sacrament ;   and   over  against   the   Romish   theof^' 
that  the  mere  species  of  bread,  and  not  its  substance,  is  tl^^ 
communion   of  Christ's   body,  Luther   maintains   that   trtx^ 
bread  is  that   communion,  or,  in  virtue   of  the  sacraments' 
union,  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  it  is  (not  is  like)  the  body  cr  ^ 
Christ.    On  the  second  point,  Luther  demonstrates  in  his  whcJ  ^ 
argument  against  Carlstadt  that  the  proposition  cannot  mea  "^ 
"  This  body,  to  which  I  point,  is  My  body,  broken  for  you^ 
but  "This  which  I  tell  you  to  take,  eat,  is  My  body."    Th: 
sacramental  complex,  in  a  word,  is  both  bread  and  body ;  an( 
because  of  the  sacramental  union,  we  can  say,  This  bread 

*  Werke.  Leipzig  Edi.  Vol.  XVUI.  p.  421. 
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hnat's  body.  Hence,  in  the  third  place,  Luther  makes  the 
^int :  "  It  is  no  longer  mere  bread  of  the  oven,  but  bread  of 
eah,  or  bread  of  body,  that  is,  a  bread  which  is  sacramentally 
le  with  the  body  of  Christ.  .  .  It  is  no  more  mere  wine  of  the 
intage,  but  wine  of  blood,  that  is,  a  wine  which  has  come  to 
B  a  sacramental  unit  with  tfie  blood  of  Christ."  * 
In  conformity  with  the  ancient  phraseology  the  Formula  of 
oncord  declares:  "The  bread  does  not  signify  the  pormuu  or 
bsent  body  of  Christ,  and  the  wine  the  absent  c^mconj.  oer- 
lood  of  Christ ;  but  by  means  of  (propter)  the  sac- 
imeutal  union,  the  bread  and  wine  are  truly  the  body  and 
lood  of  Christ. "t  Gerhard  J  has  so  admirably  explained  the 
leaning  of  the  ecclesiastical  phrase  "  The  bread  is  the  body 
f  Christ,"  that  a  citation  from  him  will  render  any  other 
nnecessary.  '*  Although  the  proposition,  *  The  bread  is  the 
ody  of  Christ,'  does  not  occur  in  so  many  words  in  the  Scrip- 
ire,  we  do  not,  by  any  means,  disapprove  of  it,  inasmuch  as 
he  church-writers,  ancient  and  recent,  frequently  employ  it. 
'rom  the  words  of  Christ,  '  Take,  eat,  this  is  My  body,'  and 
be  words  of  Paul,  *  The  bread  which  we  break  is  the  commu- 
ion  of  the  body  of  Christ,*  we  are  to  estimate  its  meaning  and 
xplain  it,  and  hence  it  is  usual  to  call  it  a  sacramental  proposi- 
ion.  This  may  T)e  more  clearly  understood  by  noting  what 
)llow8.  In  all  regular  affirmative  predications,  it  is  required 
liat  there  shall  be  a  mutual  agreement  and  coherence  between 
be  subject  and  the  predicate.  If  this  agreement  be  intrinsic 
nd  essential,  the  predications  are  essential ;  if  it  be  extrinsic 
nd  accidental,  the  predications  are  accidentaL  From  the  rule 
1  logic,  that  one  thing  cannot  be  affirmed  literally  and  without 
^pe  to  be  another  thing  (disparatum  de  disparato  proprie 
dfirmate  non  posse  predicare;,  the  adversaries  draw  the  infer- 
nce  that  the  proposition  '  The  bread  is  the  body  of  Christ  *  is 
gurative.  But  they  ought  to  know  that  besides  those  ordinary 
redications,  which  conform  to  the  rules  of  logic,  there  are  in 

*Werke.  Leipzig,  xix.  497:  **  Fleisches-brod  oder  Loibs-Brod  so  mit  dem 
eibe  Christi  ein  Sacramentlioh  Wesen  .  .  worden  ist  .  .  ein  Wein,  der  mit  dem 
lut  Christi  in  ein  Sacramentlicli  Wesen  kommen  ist." 

f  Epitome.  Art.  VII.  ii.  J  Loci.  Gotta,  x.  155.  240  seq. 
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theology  predications  not  in  ordinary  use  (inusitati),  in  which, 
on  account  of  the  mystic  union,  one  thing  is  said,  without  ^ 
trope,  to  be  another  thing.   Such  propositions  are  of  two  kinds, 
personal  and  sacramental.     The  personal  are  those  in  whicU 
the  human  nature  is  predicated  of  the  divine  nature  of  the? 
Logos^  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  divine  nature  of  the  Lofi^ 
is  predicated  of  the  human  nature  assumed,  in  the  concrete,  ^^ 
wit,  on  account  of  the  personal  union.     Such  expressions  aJ^ 
these,  God  is  man,  Man  is  God,  the  Son  of  Mary  is  the  Sou  ot 
God.     Sacramental  propositions  are  those  in  which  the  heaV' 
enly  thing  is  predicated  of  the  earthly  element,  on  account  of 
the  sacramental  union,  such  as  these,  the  bread  is  the  body  of 
Christ,  the  wine  is  the  blood  of  Christ.     As  in  th^  abstract  th  ^ 
divine  nature  of  the  Logos  is  not  predicated  of  the  human,  no  a 
the  human  of  the  divine,  but  only  in  the  concrete^  which  is  s-' 
manifest  proof  that  the  personal  union  is  the  cause  and  sourc'^ 
of  these  predications ;  so  also  it  is  not  predicated  of  the  breads 
as  such,  but  only  in  its  sacramental  use,  that  it  is  the  body  otf 
Christ;  and  hence  it  is  usual  to  add  to  the  subject,  and  say  tb  -- 
eucharistic  bread,  the  consecrated  bread,  the  bread  which  w    ^ 
break  is  the  body  of  Christ,  and  this  again  is  a  manifest  proo  -: 
that  the  sacramental  union  is  the  cause  and  source  of  the  lattt^ 
predication.    If  the  adversaries  say  that  the  bread  must  be  tli^ 
body  of  Christ  either  in  a  literal  or  ti  figurative  sense,  we  an8^vc^^ 
that  there  is  a  third  sense,  to  wit,  the  sacramental^  by  which  ^  j 
meant  that  the  bread  is  the  collating  organ ^  the  exhiUtirc  ^)'r^^' 
bol  and  vehicle,  by  which  the  body  of  Christ  is  communicate*  J, 
or  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it,  it  is  the  communication  (koinoniaj 
of  the  body  of  Christ.     The  bread  is  not  transmuted  into  ihe 
body  of  Christ,  nor  is  it  a  bare  sign  of  the  body  of  Christ,  hut 
is  the  organ  and  mean  whereby  the  body  of  Christ  is  commu- 
nicated." 

The  new  view  of  Kahnis  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper  has, 

for  various  reasons,  excited  an  interest  beyond  any- 

thing  in  its  kind  in  our  day;  and  as  it  links  itseii 

with  a  confused  perception  of  the  points  which  are  so  clearly 

put  l)y  Gerhard,  we  shall  introduce  it  here,  and,  as  an  act  ot 

justice  to  its  author,  shall  give  it  entire,  instead  of  breakiug  i^ 
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into  fragments  to  fit  the  parts  of  it  into  their  most  natural 
place  in  our  own  discussion.     The  view  of  Kahnis  has  aroused 
extraordinary  feeling,  not  merely  nor  mainly  because  of  his 
distinguished  ability  as  a  theologian,  but  because,  in  various 
writings,  but  especially  in  his  work   on   the  Lord's   Supper 
(1851),  he  had  appeared  as  the   defender   of  the   distinctive 
Lutheran  faith  —  a  faith  to  which  he  had  shown  his  devotion 
in  1848,  by  leaving  the  State  Church  of  Prussia,  to  take  part 
with  the  persecuted  Old  Lutherans.     This  faith,  in  more  than 
one  vital  respect,  he  has  recently  abandoned.    Most  conspicuous 
among  these  changes  are  two,  the  first  of  which  really  neces- 
sitated the  second.    Kahnis  abandons  the  doctrine  of  the  proper 
and  supreme  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  gives  Ilim  the  place 
assigned  by  the  theory  of  Subordination.     In  doing  this  he,  of 
necessity,  gives  up  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Sacramental  Pres- 
ence— a  presence  which  presupposes  the  Godhead  of  Christ, 
and  the   personal  union   of  Ilis  human   nature  with  it. '  Li 
K!3,hnig'  work,  in  which  he   aims   at  presenting  an  historico- 
g^netical  delineation  of  the  Lutheran  Dogmatics,  he  unfolds 
^l^^se  changes  of  view.     Ilis  presentation  of  his  theory  and 
^^gament  on  the  Lord's  Supper*  is  as  follows: 

*''The  fact  that  in  the  exposition  of  the  words  of  the  Tnstitu- 

^^^^n  the  teachers  of  the  Church,  in  all  ages,  have  been  divided 

^*^  t;o  two  camps,  the  one  holding  to  a  verbal  sense,  the  other  to 

^     metaphorical  sense  of  the  decisive  words,  is  in  itself  enough 

^^^  set  bounds  to  too  confident  a  security  on  either  side.    Where 

^'tfGculties  exist  of  the  character  which  here  meets  us,  it  is  well 

^O  lay  down  propositions  to  which  assent  may,  with  justice,  be 

demanded.     First:  It  is  beyond  dispute,  that  the  pro}X)sition, 

The  bread  is  the  body,  the  wine  is  the  blood  of  Jesus,  literally 

taken,  is  impossible.     As  in  every  proposition' the  subject  is 

placed  in  identity  with  the  predicate,  by  means  of  the  copula, 

in  such  a  way  that  the  subject  stands  to  the  predicate  in  the 

relation  of  the  individual  to  the  general,  it  follows  that  there 

can  be  no  logical  meaning  except  in  a  proposition  in  which  the 

subject  stands  to  the  predicate  as  the  individual  stands  to  the 

*Die  Lutherische  Dogmatik  historiacb-geDetisch  dargestellt.  Leipz.  18G1.  Vol. 
L  616-626. 
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general.  Now  the  bread  (aa  bread)  is  not  the  body  of  Christ 
(as  body).  Bread  and  body  are  heterogeneous  ideas,  which  can 
no  more  be  united  in  one  than  the  propositions :  Wood  is  iron, 
Hegel  is  Napoleon,  and  such  like.  So  soon  as  a  proj:>osition 
cannot  be  taken  literally,  as,  for  example,  in  the  one  just  given, 
*  Hegel  is  Napoleon,'  the  figurative  exposition  is  in  place  — 
Hegel  is  a  Napoleon  in  the  sphere  of  science. 

"  So,  also,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  the 
proposition.  This  is  My  body,  may  be  figurative  (metaphorical). 
The  Scripture  contains  innumerable  figurative  pro{)osition8. 
From  the  copula  '  is '  it  is  alike  impossible  to  demonstrate  the 
figurative  or  the  literal  character  of  the  proposition.  The  copula 
allows  of  no  change  of  meaning.  Those  who  say  that  '  is  '  is 
equivalent  to  '  signify '  mean  to  say  that  either  the  subject  or 
the  predicate  of  a  proposition  is  to  be  taken  figuratively. 

"  Thirdly,  as  to  the  words  of  the  Institution  as  they  sound, 
it  may  be  aflSrmed,  without  contradiction,  that  in  them  the 
body  of  Christ  is  regarded  as  a  body  which  is  to  be  delivered  to 
death.     Though  the  body  of  the  risen  Saviour  bore  on  it  the 
marks  of  the  crucifixion  (John  xx.),  and  men  shall  recognize 
Him  at  His  second  coming  as  Him  whom  they  pierced  (Rev.  i  ^ 
7),  from  which  it  follows  that  the  slain  body  and  the  glorifiei^ 
body  are  identical,  yet  the  words  of  the  Institution  con  tern — • 
plate  the  body,  not  as  glorified,  but  as  put  to  death.    That  thtj^ 
blood  which  was  to  1^  shed,  that  is,  literally,  the  blood  of 
Jesus,  which  in  His  death  left  His  body,  has  to  be  understood 
of  the  death  of  Cbri8t,i8  shown  by  the  proposition  as  Paul  and 
Luke  have  it:  This  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  My  blood. 
The  blood  which  has  mediated  a  new  covenant  is  that  which 
was  shed  upon  the  cross,  to  wit,  is  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ. 
If,  then,  these  propositions   stand,  we  have  a  sure  basis  for 
exposition.     The  Lutheran  Church  has  the  indisputable  funda- 
mental principle  of  hermeneutics,  that  the  literal  exposition 
has  the  first  claim,  if  the  literal  sense  be  at  all  tenable  —  a  prin- 
ciple of  special  force  in  this  case,  in  which  the  words  are  of 
such  great  importance  —  words  which  were  given  of  the  Lord 
to  Paul  by  special  revelation.  1  Cor.  xi.  25.   (See  Kahnis,  Lehre 
V.  Abendm.  14  seq.)     But  this  is  only  possible  when  in  the 
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proposition.  This  is  My  body  (My  blood),  the  subject  is  not 
bread  (wine).     When  the  determination  of  the  subject  is  in- 
volved, it  is  decided  upon  the  one  hand  by  the  connection, 
on   the  other,  by  the  predicate.     The  connection  demands  as 
subject  bread  (wine  ,  as  predicate,  body  (blood) ;  and  in  this 
way  the  exposition  found  itself  directed  to  the  supposition  of 
an  internal  connection  of  bread  and  body,  and  of  wine  and 
blood,  in  which  the  predicate  gives  prominence  to  the  chief 
substance.     Thus  the  physician,  in  giving  an  essence  in  water, 
saya :  This  is  a  cordial.     The  '  this,'  in   such   a   sentence,  is 
*  essence   and   water,'   the  predicate  is  the  chief  substance. 
When  Christ  says, '  My  words  are  spirit  and  life,'  from  words 
as  the  subject,  which  are  partly  spirit,  partly  letter,  lie  educes 
the  essential  substance.     This  mode  of  speech,  to  which  Luther 
gives  the  name  Synecdoche,   is,  in   itself,  admissible.     The 
only  question  to  be   raised  is.  Is  it  admissible  here?    To  a 
renewed  investigation  which  we  have  given  the  subject,  on  the 
principle  'day  teacheth  unto  day,'  the  difliculties  connected 
with    this   view  have   presented  themselves   with   increasing 
force.     According  to  the  connection,  the  '  this '  is  that  which 
Jesus  took,  brake,  gave  them  to  eat,  that  is,  the  bread.     In 
tihe  case  of  the  cup,  the  subject  is  expressly  specified  as  '  this 
cup.'     Now  cup  (chalice),  by  the  familiar  metonomy  'container 
for  thing  contained,'  stands  for  that  which  it  contains.     But 
Aivhat  the  chalice  contains  is  wine.     Christ  does  not  say, '  That 
AvLich  ye  now  eat  is  My  body,  that  which  ye  now  drink  is 
IJJy  blood,  but  that  which  I  give  you  to  eat  and  drink,'  conse- 
<q[uently  is  such  in  advance  of  the  eating  and  drinking.     The 
2>oteerion  is  the  drink,  as  it  was  in  the  chalice  before  the  dis- 
cjiples  drank.     But  before  the  eating  and  drinking  it  is  still, 
«iccording  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  bread  and  wine,  not  the 
>>ody  and  blood  of  Christ.     But  that  poteerioji  means  the  wine, 
^'et  undrunken  is  affirmed  in  Paul's  exposition  (1  Cor.  x.  16): 
*  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion 
of  the  blood  of  Christ?  the  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the 
communion  of  the  body  of  Christ?'  in  which,  beyond  doubt, 
the  bread,  as  broken  for  eating,  the  cup,  as  blessed  for  drink- 
ing, is  called  the  communion.   That  which  places  us  in  commu- 
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nion  with  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  (Abendm.  127  8eq.\ 
consequently  is  such  before  the  eating  and  drinking.     Bat  if 
bread  (wine)  be  the  subject,  the  literal  meaning   has  to  k 
abandoned.     To  this  we  are  necessitated  by  the  proposition, 
*This  cup  is  the  New  Covenant  in  My  blood/  inasmuch  as  it  is 
impossible  that  a  chalice  of  wine  can  itself  be  the  covenant 
relation  between  God  and  man  established  by  Christ  in  Hid 
death.     The  only  exposition,  therefore,  is :  Tbis  cup  is  a  sign 
of  the  new  covenant  in  My  blood.     The  supposition  that  body 
and  blood  stand,  by  metonomy,  for  sign  of  body,  sign  of  blood 
(QScolampadius,   Calvin)  is   untenable.     No  such    inetoiiomy 
can  be  shown.     The  proposition  is  like  countless   others,  in 
which  the  predicate  is  figurative.     Thus  we  say  of  a  statue, 
This  is  Blucher ;  of  a  serpent  with  his  tail  in  his  mouth :  This 
is  eternity.     The  supposition  of  a  symbol  is  justified  by  the 
manifest  symbolical  character  of  the  whole  transaction.     The 
bread  which  is  broken  is  the  body  which  is  broken  {klomenon) 
for  us ;  the  wine  which  is  poured  out  of  a  large  vessel  into  the 
chalice  is  the  blood  which  is  shed  for  us  (ekrhunomenon).    That 
the  breaking  of  the  bread  has  a  special  significance  is  shoT^n 
by  the  designation  of  the  bread  which  we  break  (1  Cor.  x.  16), 
parallel  with  the  cup  which  we  bless.     So,  also,  in  Baptism,  the 
submergence  beneath  the  water  is  a  symbolical  act  (p.  G15). 
Had  it  been  the  glorified  body  which  Jesus,  at  the  Institution, 
ofl:ered  in  the  bread,  it   might  be   imagined   that   somehow, 
though  still  in  a  mysterious  and  obscure  manner,  there  was  an 
impartation  of  it.    But  the  body  which  was  to  be  put  to  death, 
which  stood  before  the  disciples,  could  not  be  the  object  of  the 
participation. 

"  To  this  point  the  exposition  of  Z\dngli  is  justified.  But 
that  it  is  impossible  to  stop  here  Odvin  acknowledged,  vet 
failed,  because  he  rested  the  lever  of  his  sacramental  theory  on 
hypotheses  destitute  of  Scriptural  support.  In  the  words 
'This  do  in  remembrance  of  Me,'  our  Lord  commanded  that 
this  Supper  should  be  celebrated  from  that  time  on  in  com- 
memoration of  Him ;  and  it  has  been  so  done  to  this  day.  ^^ 
often  as  it  is  celebrated  Jesus  dispenses,  by  the  hand  of  the 
ministrant,  bread  and  wine,  as  signs  of  His  body  and  blood- 
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ordained  by  Him.     But  signs  ordained  and  dispensed  by  God, 
through  Christ,  are  not  symbols — which  would  leave  it  unde- 
termined how  much  or  how  little  we  are  to  impute  to  them, 
but  are  a  visible  word  of  God  (p.  613).     With  the  words   of 
Christ, '  This  do  ye,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of 
Me,'  the  apostle  links  the  declaration  :  '  For  as  often  as  ye  eat 
of  this  bread  and  drink  of  this  cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's 
death  till  He  come.'     Inasmuch  as  the  Supper  is  a  participa- 
tion of  bread  and  wine  as  signs  of  the  sacrificed  body  and 
blood,  it  is  a  memorial  feast  in  which  the  guest  confesses  his 
faith  in  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ.     But  he  who  makes 
such  a  confession  before  the  Church,  in  reality  must  do  it  in 
a  state  of  mind  fitting  it.     '  Wherefore,  whosoever  shall  eat 
this  bread,  or  drink  this  cup  of  the  Lord  unworthily,  shall  be 
guilty  {enockos)  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord'  (v.  27). 
Eno('hos^  literally,  bound  for,  when  it  has  the  sense  of  guilty,  is 
conjoined  with  the  genitive  either  of  the  sin,  or  of  the  penalty, 
or  of  the  person  and  thing  involved  in  the  criminality  incurred 
{Bleek  on  Heb.  ii.  15.  II.  339  seq.  cf.  552).     As  immediately 
before,  the  Supper  is  spoken  of  as  a  confession  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  we  cannot  well  understand  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
otherwise  than  as  referring  to  the  death  of  Christ,  in  the  sin 
of  which  the  unworthy  communicant   makes  himself  guilty 
(Lev.  V.  1-17  ;  2  Sam.  xxii.  22 ;  2  Mace.  xiii.  G).     lie  who  con- 
fesses the  death  of  Christ  unworthily  is  guilty  of  the  death  of 
Christ.     All  men  are  guilty  of  the  death  of  Christ.     But  he 
who  believes  in  Jesus  Christ  seeks  from  Jesus  Christ  forgive- 
ness of  the  sin  which  crucified  Christ.     But  he  who  receives 
forgiveness  of  his  sin  is  thereby  absolved  from  the  guilt  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,     lie,  consequently,  who  receives  the 
Supper  unworthily,  really  confesses :  I  have  slain  Christ,  and 
does  not  receive  forgiveness  from  that  sin,  and  is,  consequently, 
guilty  of  the  body  and   blood    of  Christ.     In   this   passage, 
teyond  doubt,  body  and  blood  have  the  sense,  death  of  Christ : 
*  Wherefore  let  a  man  examine  himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of 
that  bread  and  drink  of  that  cup.     For  he  that  eateth  and 
drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh  damnation  to  him- 
self, not  discerning  the  Lord's  body.     For  this  cause  are  many 
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weak  and  sickly  among  you,  and  many  sleep '  (v.  28-30).    Tkt 
unworthy  reception  of  the  SupjKjr,  which  involves  so  great  t 
guilt,  produces,  also,  a  serious  punishment.     He  who  eats  and 
drinks  bread  and  wine  in  tlie  Supper  as  if  they  were  common 
food  and  common  drink,  without  considering  that  bread  and 
wine  are  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  draws  upon  himself,  by 
so  eating  and  drinking,  a  penalty.     Upon  the  body  into  which 
he  receives  bread  and  wine  he  draws  sickness  and  death.    It 
is  at  once  apjwirent  that  such  results  cannot  be  explained  on 
the  theory  that  this  is  a  mere  symbolical  transaction,  in  which 
there  lies  just  so  much  as  faith  puts  into  it.     This  feast,  o^ 
dained  and  dispensed  of  God,  through  faith  in  Christ,  has  as 
its  substance  the  divine  word  concerning  the  sacrificial  death, 
whioh  word,  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  instituted  this  feast,  im- 
parts  to   the   recipient.     Inasmuch   as  the  word  of  God,  as 
spoken  or  written,  never  goes  forth  void,  but  is  a  savor  of 
death  unto  death  to  every  one  to  whom  it  is  not  a  savor  of  life 
unto  life,  so  in  the  Supper  the  word  concerning  the  atoning 
death  of  Christ  is  not  merely  set  forth,  but  Christ  applies  it, 
by  the  hand  of  the  ministrant,  to  the  recipient  for  bodily  recep- 
tion.    But  a  visible  word  of  God,  which  Christ  applies  to  the 
individual  after  the  manner  of  sensible  reception,  is  a  ^iwra- 
mental  word.     The  same  result  is  reached  by  attentively  con- 
sidering 1  Cor.  X.  16,  scHj.     The  discourse  is  of  sacrificial  flesh. 
As  in  Israel  those  who  ate  of  the  sacrifice  entered  into  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  altar,  so  those  who  participated  in  the  banquets 
on  the  Heathen  sacrifices  entered  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
gods  who  are  Demons.     lie  who  drinks  the  cup  of  the  Lord 
cannot  drink  the  cup  of  Demons,  and  he  who  [participates  at 
the  table  of  the  Lord  cannot  take  part  at  the  table  of  Demons. 
'The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion 
of  the  blood  of  Christ?     The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not 
the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ?     For  we,  l^eing  many, 
are  one  bread  and  one  body:  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that 
one  bread  '  (v.  IG,  17).     As  the  sacrificial  flesh  of  the  Jews  and 
Heathen  united  them  with  the  altar,  and,  c*onsequently,  with 
the  God,  or  the  gods,  to  whom  the  altar  was  reareti,  so  is  the 
bread  of  the  SupjKjr  the  communion,  that  is,  the  medium  of 
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commanion  (that  through  which  the  communion  is  made)  with 
the  body,  the  wine  the  communion  with  the  blood.     Body  and 
blood  of  Christ  cannot  here  mean  the  glorified  corporeal  nature 
of  Christ,  but  only  that  which  is  sacrificed,  that  is,  the  death 
of  Christ,  because  otherwise  the  point  of  comparison  with  the 
sacrificial  feast  is  lost.     The  death  of  Christ  is  the  sacrifice; 
bread  and  wine  the  sacrificial  meal.     But  here  again  bread 
and  wine  are  not  a  mere  symbol,  but  a  sign  which  is,  at  the 
same  time,  a  medium.    Xot  faith,  but  bread  and  wine,  brings 
into  union  with  the  sacrificed  humanity  of  Christ.     As  the 
sacrificial  flesh  is  not  ordinary  flesh,  but  a  medium  of  fellow- 
ship with  the  divine  being  to  whom  it  pertains,  so,  also,  in  the 
Supper,  bread  is  not  ordinary  food,  but  a  medium  of  fellowship 
with  the  sacrificed  corporeal  nature  of  Christ,  to  whom  it  per- 
tains.    Bread  and  wine^  consequently,  signs  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christy  are  J  in  virtue  of  the  institution  of  Christy  the  sacramental 
word  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  word,  commanded  by 
Christ,  applies  to  the  death  of  Christ.     The  sacrificial  death  of 
Christ  is  a  fact  of  the  past,  which  abides  only  in  its  power, 
that  is,  in  the  reconciliation  with  God,  which  is  its  work.    He, 
consequently,  who   partakes  of  the  Lord's  Supper  worthily, 
that  is,  in  faith,  receives  the  virtue  of  the  death  of  Christ,  that 
is,  forgiveness  of  sins.     At  this  point  Luther's  doctrine  is  vin- 
dicated, according  to  which,  forgiveness  of  sins  is  the  proper 
fruit  of  the  believing  participation  in  the  Lord's  Supper.    This 
doctrine  Luther  rested  on  the  words :  Broken  for  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  which  he  explained,  not  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
but  of  the  impartation  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Supper. 
This  word  concerning  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  not  the  reception 
rf  the  glorified  body,  is,  to  him,  the  main  thing  in  the  Sacra- 
ment.    The  body  of  Christ  is  to  him  but  a  pledge  of  the  word. 
But  in  this  mode  of  apprehending  it,  the  exposition  of  Idomcvon 
is  surely  not  tenable,  for  that  word  can  only  refer  to  the  sacri- 
ficial death  of  Christ,  as  even  the  Formula  of  Concord  teaches 
[Abendm.  99,  209).     But  even  if  this  exposition  were  aban- 
doned, the  relation  of  the  word  touching  the  forgiveness  of 
8ins  to  the  glorified  body  would  remain  completely  unadjusted 
(Abendm.  858).     Finally,  however,  Luther's  doctrine  ignores 
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the  weight  which  \&  attached  to  the  death  of  Christ  lx>th  by 
the  words  of  the  institution  and  the  apostle's  doctrine  of  the 
•Supper.     In  all  the  passages  which  we  have  just  been  consider- 
ing, the  language  has  reference,  not  to  the  glorified,  but  to  the 
broken,  or  given  body,  that  is,  the  sacrificed  body.     Even  if 
the  Supper  was  not  instituted  in  connection  with  the  feast  of 
the  Passover,  yet  Paul,  in  the  words  (1  Cor.  v.  6,  7),  '  Christ 
our  passover  is  sacrificed  for  us,'  and  John  (John  xix.  3G),  by 
applying  to  the  unbroken  body  of  our  Lord  the  Old  Testa- 
ment command  that  the  Paschal  Lamb  must  not  be  broken 
(Exod.  xii.  46 ;  Ps.  xxxiv.  20),  represent  the  death  of  Christ 
as  a  paschal  sacrifice.     We  have  seen  (Dogm.  I.  262  seq.)  that 
in  the  Passover  lay  the  germ  of  the  later  worship.     It  was  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  sacrificial  meal. 
The  fulfilling  has  separated  into  two  elements  the  two  parts 
of  the  Paschal  Feast,  the  ottering  and  the  eating.     Christ,  the 
Paschal  Lamb,  was  sacrificed  on  Golgotha,  at  the  time  when 
the  paschal  lamb  was  ottered  in  the  temple.     This  sacrifice, 
which  Christ  ottered  in  Ilis  own  body  to  God,  is  the  fulfilling 
of  all  sacrifices,  and,  consequently,  the  last  sacrifice,  and  has 
an  objective  atoning  efficacy  for  all  men,  and  forever  more. 
After  this  sacrifice  has  been   made,  the   appropriation   of  it 
remains,  until  Christ's  second  coming,  the  essence  of  the  Sup- 
per, the  transfigured  paschal  festival.     In  the  bread  broken 
and  the  cup  blessed,  God  imparts,  through  Jesus  Christ,  in 
whose  name  it  is  dispensed,  not  merely  a  sign,  but  a  visible 
word,  which,  to  the  believing  recipient,  is  a  medium  of  com- 
munion, a  word  concerning  the  sacrificial  death  of  Jesus  Christ. 
He  who,  in  faith,  partakes  of  the  bread  and  wine  as  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  receives  the  fruit  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  to  wit,  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 

"  But  even  with  this  the  significance  of  the  Supper  is  not 
exhausted.  To  this  the  Passover,  the  type  of  the  Supper, 
already  points.  The  paschal  supper  was  not  a  mere  appropria- 
tion of  the  propitiatory  virtue  of  the  paschal  sacrifice.  It  was 
the  sup[)er  of  the  living  fellowship  of  the  people,  of  a  unity  of 
families,  with  God  (Dogm.  I.  262  seq).  The  Lord's  Supper  is, 
consequently,  also,  no  bare  appropriation  of  the  propitiatory 
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rirtae  of  the  death  of  Jesus.  The  blood  of  the  sacrifice  which 
was  offered  to  God  is  the  life  which  has  passed  through  death, 
and  makes  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men  (Dogm.  I.  271  seq;, 
and  584).  In  the  New  Testament,  consequently,  the  blood  of 
Christ  is  not  merely  a  concrete  expression  for  death,  but  means 
the  life  of  this  death,  that  is,  the  propitiatory  power  of  it, 
trhich  forever  dwells  in  the  corporeal  nature  of  Christ  which 
las  passed  through  death  (Rom.  iii.  25 ;  Eph.  i.  7 ;  1  John 
.  7;  Heb.  ix.  25 ;  xiii.  20,  and  see,  on  them,  Olshausen,  Har- 
ass, De  Wette,  Bleek:  Abendm.  63  seq).  He,  therefore,  who, 
I  faith,  graBps  the  death  of  Christ,  receives  the  propitia- 
)ry  virtue  of  the  blood  of  Christ  —  the  virtue  which  dwells 

the  glorified  body  of  Christ.  Hence  St.  John  (1  John  v. 
■8)  styles  the  Supper  simply  'the  blood.'    As  the  appearing 

Christ  stood  between  water  (Baptism)  and  blood  (death), 
us  water  and  blood  still  testify  of  Him.  The  blood  which 
stifies  of  Him  can  be  nothing  but  the  Supper.  The  sub- 
ince  of  the  Supper  is,  consequently,  Christ's  death  as  a 
wer  of  atonement.  But  he  who  receives  this  power  of  the 
trifled  bodily  nature  of  Christ,  receives  in  himself  Christ's 
dily  nature  itself,  and  in  and  with  it  the  entire  living  Christ, 
lis  is  the  mystical  meaning  of  the  discourse  of  Jesus  in  John 
.  Jesus  Christ  calls  Himself  the  bread  which  has  come  down 
)m  heaven,  which  gives  life  to  him  who  eats  of  it.  From 
is  thought  He  advances  in  v.  51:  'And  the  bread  which 
^vill  give  is  My  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the 
)rid.'  After  the  offence  which  the  people  took  at  Him,  He 
presses  this  thought  still  more  strongly :  '  Verily,  I  say  unto 
u,  except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  His 
3od,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.  Whoso  eateth  My  flesh,  and 
inketh  My  blood,  hath  eternal  life ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up 
the  last  day.  For  My  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  My  blood  is 
ink  indeed.  He  that  eateth  My  flesh,  and  drinketh  My  blood, 
irelleth  in  Me,  and  I  in  him.  As  the  living  Father  hath  sent 
e,  and  I  live  by  the  Father,  so  he  that  eateth  Me,  even  he 
all  live  by  Me.  This  is  that  bread  which  came  down  from 
aven :  not  as  your  fathers  did  eat  manna,  and  are  dead  :  he 
at  eateth  of  this  bread  shall  live  forever '  (v.  53-59).     The 
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bread  of  life  which  has  come  from  heaven  is  the  divine  per80t>' 
ality  of  Jesus  Christ.     To  eat  this  bread  can  have  no  oth^^ 
meaning  than  to  appropriate  Jesus  in  faith.     Now,  as  Jesu 
attaches  to  the  eating  of  His  flesh  and  the  drinking  of  Hii 
blood  the  same  operations  which  are  attributed  to  faith  (v.  4"^ 
and  to  the  eating  of  the  bread  of  heaven  (v.  50,  51\  namely^ 
eternal  life,  the  eating  of  the  flesh  of  Christ  cannot  l)e,  specifi- 
cally, anything  else  than  the  eating  of  the  bread  from  heaven, 
that  is,  the  faith  which  unites  with  Christ.    The  flesh  of  Christ, 
which  lie  gives  for  the  life  of  the  world,  is  His  body,  which  is 
to  be  given  in  death,  that  is,  is  His  death.     Eating  the  flesh 
and  •  drinking  the   blood   can,  consequently,  only   mean  the 
receiving  in  us,  in  faith,  Jesus  as  the  Crucified  for  us.    This 
is  the  condition  of  salvation,  of  living  fellowship  with  Christ, 
of  everlasting  life,  of  the  resurrection.     He  who  receives  in 
himself  Jesus  Christ  in  His  body  and  blood  given  to  death, 
receives,  in  this  bodily  nature,  slain  for  us,  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  fills  him  with  the  powers  of  eternity.     The  unity 
of  this  proposition  lies,  beyond  doubt,  in  this,  that  the  power 
of  the  slain  bodily  nature  of  Christ  is  absorbed  into  the  glori- 
fied bodily  nature  of  Christ ;  so  that  he  who  grasps  the  sacri-      1 
ficed   bodily   nature  of  Christ  with  its  propitiatory  power, 
together  with  the  glorified  corporeal  nature,  is  filled,  by  % 
with  the  entire  person  of  Christ.     The  discourse  in  John  vi. 
does  not,  primarily,  treat  of  the  Supper,  but   of  that  fai^"^ 
which  establishes  a  living  fellowship  between  us  and  Chri^^ 
But  Christ,  beyond  doubt,  designedly  veiled  the  faith  und^^ 
the  image  of  an  eating  of  His  flesh  and  drinking  of  His  bloC^ 


in  order  to  express  the  mystical  thought  which  subsequent 
was  to  be  transferred  to  the  body  in  the  Supper,  just  as 
John  iii.  5,  He  expressed  the  idea  of  Baptism.  For  the  histor 
of  the  exposition,  see  Abendm.  114  seq.  It  is  now  alone  thar 
we  come  to  understand  why  Jesus  calls  bread  and  wine  not?^ 
merely  signs  of  His  death,  but  of  His  body  and  blood,  which 
are  to  be  given  to  death.  Inasmuch  as  Christ  designates  His 
death  as  a  suffering  which  is  to  be  endured  by  His  lx)dy,  His 
blood.  He  means  to  express  the  thought  that  just  as  little  as 
broken  bread  ceases  to  be  bread,  and  wine  poured  out  ceases  to 
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ivine,  juBt  as  little  does  that  dissolution  destroy  the  suh- 
ice  of  His  body.  He  does  not  give  us  His  death  to  eat,  but 
i  body.  The  bread  signifies  Christ's  body,  the  breaking  of 
bread  the  killing  of  the  body,  the  eating  of  the  bread  the 
»ropriation  of  the  slain  body  in  faith.  The  Christian  who 
8p8  the  slain  body  of  Christ  in  faith,  appropriates  to  him- 
'  the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  body  of  Christ  also,  as  he  who 
3  of  the  broken  bread  makes  use  of  the  breaking  that  he 
y  receive  into  him  the  bread.  He  who  eats  the  broken 
ad  commutes  it  into  his  organism,  consequently  into  his 
He  who,  in  faith,  grasps  the  slain  body  of  Jesus  Christ 
kes  it  living  by  receiving  into  himself  its  vital  power,  that 
ts  power  of  atonement.  If^  now^  that  which  the  body  of  (Jhriat 
ered  in  death  inheres  in  the  glorified  body^  then  he  who  receives 
atoning  power  immanent  in  the  glorified  body  receives  into  him- 
the  glorified  body  itself  and  in  and  icith  it  the  whole  Christ. 
s  is  the  truth  which  lies  in  the  Lutheran  exposition  of  the 
•ds  of  institution.  We  cannot  grasp  the  slain  body  in  faith 
hout  receiving  the  glorified  body  into  us,  because  the  virtue 
he  slain  body  lies  in  the  glorified  body.  This  reception  is, 
}  true,  no  eating  and  drinking,  but  a  spiritual  reception  by 
h  as  a  medium.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  spiritual  eating 
drinking  (1  Cor.  x.  8,  4, 12, 18.  See  Abendm.  145,  seq.) 
who,  in  faith,  receives  Christ's  body  and  blood,  receives 
whole  Christ  into  himself  (John  vi.  59),  which  can  take 
;e  in  no  other  than  a  spiritual  manner.  As,  finally,  the 
it  of  the  Passover  was  a  feast  of  fellowship  in  which  the 
pie  of  Israel  were  contemplated  as  one  great  family  of  God 
gm.  L  268),  so  is  the  Lord's  Supper  a  feast  of  fellowship  in 
ich  they  who  eat  of  the  one  bread  are  one  body  (1  Cor.  x.  17)." 
uch,  without  abridgment,  is  Kahnis'  own  statement  of  his 
r  faith,  and  of  the  argument  for  it.  The  feebleness,  vacilla- 
i,  and  self-contradiction  involved  in  it  are  beyond  expression, 
some  point  or  other  it  exhibits  the  characteristic  weakness 
Imost  every  false  view  which  has  ever  been  taken  of  the  Sup- 
It  is  artificial,  and  yet  not  artistic ;  it  is  confused  rather 
n  complicated ;  for  with  all  its  elaboration  it  is  not  difficult  to 
mtangle  it.     It  wears  the  air  of  a  self-tormented  rationalism 

44 
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which  abandons  the  faith,  and  is  ashamed  of  its  apostasy.  It 
does  not  propose  a  single  new  point.  All  its  issues  were  long 
ago  made  and  met.  It  is,  in  part,  Zwinglianism  tricked  out 
with  rhetoric ;  in  part,  Calvinism  reached  by  circuitous  by-paths; 
in  part,  a  reproduction  of  the  weak  point  in  the  Syngrarama 
Suevicum  —  in  short,  a  clumsy  appropriation  and  fusion  of 
exploded  views,  which  yet  assumes  the  air  of  original  discovery. 
It  distributes,  after  the  manner  of  a  huntsman,  alternate  lashes 
and  morsels  to  Zwingli,  Calvin,  and  Luther;  but  certainly  has 
this  merit,  that  it  would  unite  them  so  far  that  they  would 
perfectly  agree  that  such  a  view,  on  such  grounds,  is  unten- 
able. Such  of  the  points  made  by  Kahnis  as  have  not  been 
anticipated  in  the  previous  part  of  our  discussion  will  be  taken 
up  in  what  follows. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Kahnis  takes  the  true  view  of  the 

1.  -la.''    De  i^ecessary  force  of  "is;"  and  in  this  is  in  com- 

wette,  and  oth-  pletc  couflict  with  the  mass  of  rationalizing  and 

rationalistic  interpretation  from   Zwingli  to  this 

hour.     The  last  refuge  of  this  interpretation  has  been  in  the 

word  which  Kahnis  surrenders. 

Thus,  De  Wette's  note  on  iicj  is  this:  "In  these  contested 
words  the  i<sn  (which,  in  the  Aramaic  denah  hua  gyphy^  was 
not  expressed)  is  the  bare  logical  copula,  and  can,  in  itself,  just 
as  well  amount  to  a  real  is  (so  Luther)  or  a  symbolic  >>,  that 
is,  signifies  (so  Ztcingli).  But,  in  fact,  the  latter  sense  alone  is 
admissible ;  for  the  discourse  and  transaction  is  symbolical,  like 
that  in  John  xx.  22  (lie  breathed  on  them,  and  saith  unto 
them.  Receive  ye  the  Holy  6host\  and  in  this  instance,  at 
least,  the  actual  body  of  Jesus  could  not  have  been  the  subject 
of  discourse.     Eiva/  has  the  latter  sense  in 

"  Luke  xii.  1.  Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees^  which  is 
hypocrisy. 

"  lleb.  X.  20.  Through  the  veil,  that  is  to  say  {roxtrsui)  (id  est, 
das  ist).  His  flesh. 

"  John  xiv.  6.  I  am  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life :  no  man 
cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  Me. 

"  John  XV.  1.  I  am  the  true  vine,  and  My  Father  is  the  hus- 
bandman. 
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"  John  XV.  5.  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches  •  he  that 
abidcth  in  Me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same  bringeth  forth  much 
fruit." 

Meyer  adds,  as  a  proof-text,  that  iffr/  "is  the  copula  of  the 
symbolic  or  allegoric  sense :  " 

Gal.  iv.  24.  Which  things  are  an  allegory.  For  these 
( <^rai)  are  the  two  covenants. 

Lange,  for  the  allegorical  and  symbolical  occurrence  of  itf.-r, 
adds  to  Meyer  and  De  Wette  as  proof,  only  Ex.  xii.  11.  Ye 
shall  eat  it  (the  lamb)  in  haste ;  it  is  the  Lord's  passover. 

Olshausen,  to  show  that  the  sense  of  "  signifies  "  is  possible^ 
cites:  1  Pet.  i.  28.  The  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  forever. 
And  this  is  (touco  6s  stfn)  the  word  which  by  the  gospel  is 
preached  unto  you.  Philem.  12.  Thou,  therefore,  receive  him, 
that  is  (couTgtfTi),  mine  own  bowels.  John  x.  7.  I  am  the  door 
of  the  sheep;  x.  9.  I  am  the  door:  by  Me  if  any  man  enter 
in,  he  shall  be  saved. 

In  other  writers,  both  of  earlier  and  later  date,  we  have  these 
citations,  as  assumed  parallels  to  the  sacramental  words:  Gen. 
xli,  26.  The  seven  good  kine  are  seven  years ;  the  seven  good 
ears  are  seven  years. 

With  the  Calvinists,  in  their  theory  of  exhibitive  sign,  these 
texts  were  favorites:  Titus  iii.  5.  The  washing  of  regenera- 
tion— as  if  Baptism  were  called  regeneration.  1  Cor.  x.  4.  They 
drank  of  that  spiritual  rock  that  followed  them,  and  that  rock 
was  Christ.  John  i.  32.  I  saw  the  Spirit  descending  from 
heaven  like  a  dove  —  as  if  it  were  said  the  Spirit  is  the  dove. 
One  of  the  most  recent  writers  against  the  Lutheran  view  lays 
stress  on  the  passage:  "  All  flesh  (is)  grass,"  which  he  thinks 
indisputably  means  "  All  flesh  is  like  grass;"  and  thus  proves 
that  "  is  "  may  mean  "  is  like,"  and  that  the  proposition  of  the 
Supper,  stated  in  full,  is:  "  This  bread  is  li/ce  My  body."  It  is 
true  the  word  "  is  "  is  not  in  the  original  of  either  Isaiah  or 
Peter,  but  if  it  were,  the  interpretation  proposed  would  stand, 
in  general,  where  it  now  stands ;  for  when  we  change  such  a 
phrase  as :  "  All  flesh  is  grass"  into  "  all  flesh  is  like  grass," 
the  word  "  like  "  is  derived,  not  from  the  "  is,"  (especially  when 
it  is  not  there,)  but  from  the  ^^grass.^^    Consequently,  we  may 
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eay:  All  fleBh  is  ^m^^like;  Napoleon  is  fox-like.    Thecn&l 
fatally  wounds  his  own  theory,  when,  not  at  all  to  the  pohl] 
for  the  purpose  he  has  in  view,  he  says :  "  The  mere  jiV^fafA 
Hon  of  the  subject  and  predicate,  wlthoui  the  interveimg  «pA 
(the  '  is  '),  is  common  in  most  languages,  particularly  Ilebiefil^'  ^ 
and  more  especially  in  metaphorical  language  ;^'  that  i8,tliev«i 
in  which  the  metaphor  lies,  according  to  the  critic's  theory,* 
not  only  not  necessary,  but  the  very  fact  that  language  i5  n^ 
phorical  leads  to  its  omissioiu     The  stress  of  the  metaphor  ii  • 
violent  upon  the  "  is,"  as  to  squeeze  it  utterly  out  of  the  •»• 
tence. 

1.  Of  tlie  views  of  the  critic  in   regard  to   metaphor,  a* 

involved  in  the  copula,  with  which  the  possibility 

2.  Of   tho    na-  ,  ,*^  /.        •     «>  -i  '^.  n       •     • 

tiiro  of  metaphor  of  his  mtcrpretatiou  of  "is     stands  or  falls,  it  » 
T  *^7"u''' " °  enough  to  say  that  they  are  arrayed  against  the 

universal  judgment  of  rational  men  ;  that  they  do 
defiance  alike  to  the  statements  of  the  most  learned  and  of  the 
most  popular  works.  He  says  that  in  such  a  sentence  as  this: 
*' Napoleon  is  a  fox,"  Napoleon  is  literal ;  which  is  very  true; 
and  so  also,  he  says,  is  fox.  The  one  would,  consequently, 
mean  the  man  of  that  name,  and  the  other  would  mean,  liter- 
ally, the  animal  of  that  name.  Hence  Napoleon  is  like  "  an 
animal  of  the  genus  Vulpis,  with  a  straight  tail,  yellowish  or 
straw-colored  hair,  and  erect  ears,  burrowing  in  the  earth, 
remarkable  for  his  cunning  and  his  fondness  for  lambs,  geese, 
hens,  and  other  small  animals."* 

2.  How  will  our  critic  resolve  this  sentence:  " Napoleon  k* 
Emperor  of  France,  and  a  great  fox  ?  "  If  "  is  "  be  literal  and 
*\fox^'  be  literal,  then  he  actually  is  a  literal  fox;  if  "iV" 
means  is  lilce^  then  Napoleon  is  like  the  Emperor  of  France. 
If,  moreover,  when  we  say  Napoleon  is  a  fox,  the  word  fox 
means  the  literal  animal,  what  is  meant  by  it  when  some  one 
adds :  That  fox  will  be  caught  yet  ?  Is  it  the  literal  animal  of 
the  genus  Vulpis,  with  the  straight  tail  and  the  fondness  for 
geese,  which  is  then  meant  ?  and  yet  cannot  a  child  see  that 
the  word  fox  is  used  in  the  second  case  as  it  was  in  the  first? 

3.  The  critic  himself,  when  he  comes  to  explain  the  phrase, 

♦  Webster. 
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proves  that  "  is  like  "  is  not  suflSicient  as  the  meaning  of  "  is," 
j      but  that  he  must  make  it  mean,  "  resembles  in  his  reputed 
conning."    The  verb  ''  to  be  "  means,  then,  "  to  resemble  in 
reputed  cunning  "  when  it  comes  before  the  word  "  fox ;"  it 
also  means  "  to  resemble  in  reputed  firmness  "  when  it  comes 
before  "  rock ; "  it  means  "  to  resemble  in  reputed  feebleness" 
when  it  comes  before  "  grass ;  "  "  to  resemble  in  reputed  sweet- 
ness" when  it  comes  before  "  rose."     In  other  words,  it  means 
everything  conceivable  which  begins  with  "  resemble,"  and  has 
such  a  range  of  meaning  that  we  might  set  aside  a  vast  host 
of  words  with  which  our  language  is  now  encumbered. 

4.  To  define,  in  a  disputed  case,  the  word  "  is  "  by  ''  is  like^^ 
ia  to  do  what,  in  its  own  nature,  is  inaccurate,  and,  in  the  pres- 
ent case,  is  absurd^  for  it  repeats,  in  the  definition,  the  word  to 
be  defined.  If  **  is  "  by  itself  means  "  is  like,"  what  does  it 
mean  when  combined  with  the  word  "  like  "  ?  If,  when  it  is 
said  "Napoleon  is  a  fox,"  it  means  "is  like  a  fox,"  what  does 
it  mean  in  the  sentence  thus  produced  ?  Define  the  word  "  is  " 
in  the  sentence :  Napoleon  is  a  fox.  Now  define  the  word  "  is  " 
in  the  sentenc^e :  Napoleon  is  like  a  fox. 

The  same  objection  virtually  holds  against  all  the  other  pro- 
posed definitions  of  "  is."  "  Signifies  "  means  "  is  a  sign  of;  " 
"symbolizes"  means  "/«  a  symbol  of."  If  This  is  my  body 
means  This  is  a  sign  of  my  body,  then  This  is  a  sign  of  my 
body  means  This  is  a  sign  of  a  sign  of  my  body ;  and  this 
renewed  "is  "  having  the  same  force  again  of  "  is  a  sign,"  we 
have  an  interminable  series  in  which  nothing  is  or  can  be,  but 
everything  must  be  the  sign  of  something  else. 

5.  What  does  our  critic,  on  his  theory,  make  of  such  expres- 
sions as  this:  Louis  Najioleon  is  like  a  lamb,  but  is  a  wolf, 
nevertheless  ?  Why  is  it  that  when  we  ask  what  a  thing  is, 
and  the  reply  is :  It  is  like  so  and  so,  we  rejoin :  We  did  not 
ask  you  what  it  is  like^  but  what  it  is  ?  "  He  is  not  my  brother, 
but  he  is  exactly  like  him."  How  can  terms  which  are  the  very 
opposite  to  each  other  in  one  case  be  synonyms  in  another  ? 

6.  How  does  this  theory  suit  where  the  artide  is  used  in 
metaphor:  "lam  the  door."  lam  like  the  door?  What  is 
the  door  Christ  is  like  ?    And  if  He  is  only  like  that  door,  would 
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it  not  be  better  to  find  the  door  itself?  "  I  am  the  vine."  Who 
or  what  is  that  vine  which  Christ  is  merely  like  ?  "  Ye  are 
the  branches."  Who  are  the  branches,  in  fact,  if  the  disciples 
are  merely  like  the  branches?  ''I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  life."  What  is  the  real  way,  the  real  truth,  the  real  life, 
which  Christ  merely  resembles? 

How  does  it  suit  when  a  pronoun  is  added  in  metaphor: 
"  Israel  is  my  flock ; "  Israel  is  like  my  flock?  What  is  God '3 
real  flock  which  Israel  is  like  ? 

How  does  it  suit  when  an  adjective  is  used  in  metaphor :  "  I 
am  the  true  Shepherd  "  ?  Who  is  actually  the  true  Shepherd 
whom  our  Saviour  is  merely  like  ? 

How  does  it  suit  when  qualifying  nouns  are  added:  "The 
rock  of  my  strength;  rock  of  salvation;  to  come  t«  •  the  rock  oj 
Israel ;  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church  ;  I  lay  in  Zion  . . 
a  rock  "  ?  Where  is  the  theory  in  these  that  the  metaphor  is 
not  in  the  noun  ? 

How  does  it  suit  in  such  phrases  as :  "  Blessed  be  my  rock"? 
Is  some  one  who  is  like  my  rock  the  object  of  blessing?  "  Unto 
Thee  will  I  cry^  0  Lord,  my  rock."  If  fox  in  metaphor  is  a 
literal  fox,  what  does  our  Saviour  mean  when  He  says  of 
Herod :  "  Go  tell  that  fox  "  ? 

Can  anything  be  more  clear  than  that  the  metaphor,  in  such 
cases,  lies  not  in  the  substantive  verb,  which  is  unchanging  in 
its  meaning,  but  in  the  noun  ? 

Will  the  critic  please  tell  us  the  canon  by  which  he  settles 
it,  that,  in  a  certain  case,  where  "  is  "  connects  two  nomina- 
tives, it  means  or  does  not  mean  ''is  like"?  How  does  he 
know  that,  in  the  sentence:  "Louis  Napoleon  is  Emperor," 
thesis"  does  not  mean  "is  like,"  and  that,  in  the  phrase: 
"  Louis  Napoleon  is  a  fox,"  it  does  mean  "  is  like  "?  Does  not 
the  name  Emperor,  in  the  one  case,  and  the  name  fox  in  the 
other  settle  it ?  When  he  simply  hears  thus  much:  "Napo- 
leon is,"  he  cannot  tell,  on  his  own  theory,  whether  "  is  "  means 
"  is,"  or  "is  like."  The  metaphor  must,  then,  lie,  not  in  the 
verb,  but  in  the  name ;  but  it  is  conceded,  that,  in  the  Lord's 
Supper,  it  does  not  lie  in  the  name ;  therefore  it  is  not  there. 

When  Weudeliu  (d.  1652)  published  his   system  he   said: 
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"  The  main  controversy  is  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  *  is,' " 
and  then  states  what  had  then  come  to  be  the  accepted  position 
of  his  party :  "  *  Is  '  is  taken  for  signifies :  '  This  is,  that  is,  this 
signifies  my  body.'  On  account  of  this  signification  (propter 
hane  significationem)  of  the  copula^  or  verb  is^  we  say  that 
Christ's  words :  *  This  is  ray  body,'  ought  not  to  he  understood 
literally  "  (non  debere  intelligi  proprie).  From  Zwingli's  time, 
in  fact,  this  has  been  the  position,  almost  without  exception, 
of  all  who  liave  attempted  to  defend  the  metaphorical  charac- 
ter of  the  words,  and  this  is  the  position  of  most  writers  of  that 
school  now.  Yet  so  invincible  are  the  facts  and  principles  that 
after  the  retreat  to  "is,"  as  the  point  for  a  last  struggle, 
many  of  the  best  Zwinglian  and  Calvinistic  writers  cuua-ssionH  or 
felt  themselves  compelled  to  abandon  it.  At  the  th- point  by  cai- 
beginning  of  the  controversy  Carlstadt  and  (Eco- 
lampadius  admitted  that  ''  is  "  has  the  exact  force  claimed  for 
it  by  Luther.  On  this  point  they  stood  with  Luther  against 
Zwingli.  They  concurred  with  Zwingli's  doctrine,  but  denied 
the  validity  of  his  proof.  They  supposed  him  to  have  reached 
the  truth  by  a  process  of  error.  His  conclusion  was  right, 
though  the  reason  which  led  him  to  it  was  wro*ng.  The  three 
men  reached  a  common  result  of  inference,  though  each  one  of 
the  three  premises  implied  the  falsehood  of  the  other  two. 
Even  after  tlie  violent  controversies  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  both  parties  had  so  many  reasons  which  made  the  most 
powerful  appeal  to  natural  pride  not  to  abandon  a  position  with 
which  their  cause  had  been  identified,  Calvinistic  theologians 
of  the  first  rank  confessed  the  old  position  in  regard  to  ''  is  " 
entirely  untenable.  Thus  Keckermann  (d.  1609)  Kpcknmann, 
says :  *  "  Some  maintain  that  there  is  a  trope  in  *''"*'"*"'■ 
the  copula,  a  position  which  it  is  impossible  to  approve.  .  . 
There  cannot  be  a  trope  in  it."  vStill  more  extraordinary  is 
the  admission  of  Piscator  of  Herborn  (d.  1G26)  who,  following 
Beza,  in  controversy  with  Daniel  Hoffmann,  of  Hehnstiidt  (d. 
1611),  had  fully  committed  himself  to  the  position  whose  falsity 
he  came  to  confess.  In  his  first  work  he  had  said :  "  I  affirm 
that  the  metonomy  lies  in  the  substantive  verb '  i5,'  and  I  prove 
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it  in  tins  way :  That  metonomy  is  either  in  the  subject,  or  i 
the  predicate,  or  in  the  copula  of  the  proposition.  But  it  is  n 
in  the  subject^  nor  is  it  in  the  predicate.  Therefore  it  is  in  tl 
copula."  The  reply  of  Hoffmann  was  so  complete,  that  a  resu 
almost  without  parallel  in  controversy  took  place.  Piscat< 
acknowledged  that  his  position  was  untenable :  "  I  have  l)e€ 
like  a  gladiator  who,  incautiously  handling  his  sword,  wounc 
himself  with  it.  .  .  There  cannot  be  a  trope  in  the  copula  'is 
In  brief,  before  I  enter  on  this  third  struggle,  I  retract  m 
former  opinion."*  The  ripest  scholarship  of  the  most  recei 
period,  even  under  Calvinistic  prepossessions,  shows  the  wisdoi 
R  o  I.  i  n » o  1. ,  ^^  Piscator 's  retraction.  Dr.  Edw  ard  Robinson,  f( 
i?chHff,  Kahni«.  example,  the  greatest  of  American  New  Testamei 
lexicographers,  if,  as  a  Puritan,  he  had  been  swayed  by  unco 
scions  doctrinal  influence  (for  of  conscious  misrepresentatii 
he  was  incapable),  would  have  been,  of  course,  on  this  poii 
adverse  to  the  Lutheran  view.  It  is  a  happy  thing  for  t 
truth  here,  that  this  eminent  scholar,  who  so  happily  conibin 
the  results  of  English  and  German  culture,  saw  and  express 
the  exact  truth  on  this  point.  He  says  of  eimi :  "  The  v€ 
eirni  is  the  usual  verb  of  existence,  to  be  ;  and  also  the  usi 
logical  copula,  connecting  subject  and  predicate :  I.  As  the  v€ 
of  existence,  to  he^  to  exists  to  have  existence.  II.  As  the  logi< 
copula,  connecting  the  subject  and  the  predicate,  to  be  ;  whc 
the  predicate  specifies  who  or  what  a  person  or  thing  is 
respect  to  nature,  origin,  office,  condition,  circumstances,  sta 
place,  habit,  disposition  of  mind,  etc.,  etc.  But  these  ideas 
lie  in  the  predicate^  and  not  in  the  copula,  ivhich  m^rebj  eonne 
the  predicate  with  the  sidtject.^^  What  Robinson  says  is  one 
the  elementary  philological  truths  on  which  sound  thinke 
when  once  the  point  is  fairly  brought  before  their  minds,  cf 
not  differ.  Thus,  for  example,  we  have  in  Bagster's  Gre 
Lexicon :  f  "  Eimi^  a  verb  of  existence,  to  be^  to  exist  ;  a  sim^ 
copula  to  the  subject  and  predicate^  and^  therefore^  in  itself  affe 
ing  the  force  of  the  sentence  only  by  its  tense,  mood,  etc."  Tl 
same  statement,  word  for  word,  is  made  by  Green  in  1 
"Greek-English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament. ":f 

*  Scher/cr;  Colleg.  Aiiticalv.  LipH.  1704,  4to,  674  f  I^ondon,  18o2,  4to 

J  London,  Bagster  and  Sons,  12mo. 
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The  point  on  which  the  confusion  of  imperfect  or  careless 

scholarship  so  often  makes  its  blunders  is  brought  out  clearly 

by  Dr.  Robinson  when  he  says :  "  The  substantive  op  the  prb- 

JMCATB  often  expresses  not  what  the  subject  actually  is^  but  what 

it  is  like,  or  is  accounted  to  be ;  5o  that  eimi  may  be  rendered  to 

be  accounted,  etc." 

Dr.  Philip  Schafp,  in  his  note,  in  his  translation  of  Lange's 
Matthew,  says :  **  The  exact  nature  of  the  relation ''  (expressed  by 
the  copula) "  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  pre- 
dicate," that  is,  does  not  depend  upon  any  mutations  of  mean- 
ing in  the  copula,  and  this,  he  says,  "  is  an  acknowledged  law 
of  thought  and  langilage."    He  adds:  "It  is,  perhaps,  more 
correct  to  say  that  the  figure  in  these  cases  does  not  lie,  as  is 
Usually  assumed,  in  the  auxiliary  verb  esti^  but  either  in  the 
Subject,  or  more  usually  in  the  predicate."*    Kahnip,  as  we 
have  seen,  acknowledges  that  his  new  view  can  find  no  support 
in  the  copula,  and  says,  very  correctly :  "  From  the  copula  'is' 
t;he  figurative  no  more  than  the  literal  can  be  proven,  in  the 
t>roposition.     The  copula  allows  of  no  change  of  meaning. 
*Iho8e  who  say  that '  is '  is  equivalent  to  signifies,  mean  to  say 
^hat  either  the  subject  or  predicate  of  a  proposition  is  to  be 
taken  figuratively,  "f 

Because  of  this  very  inflexibility  of  meaning  in  the  copula 
^is,"  the  translations  which  desert  the  direct  arrangement  of 
the  subject,  copula,  and  predicate,  drop  the  "  is,"  and  merge 
the  whole  thought  in  one  complex.  In  this  case  the  pretender 
to  knowledge  is  apt  to  be  drawn  into  the  fallacy  that  the  words 
which  have  the  locality  of  the  "  is  "  translate  the  "  is ; "  whereas, 
in  fact,  they  translate,  in  whole  or  part,  the  subject  or  predi- 
cate. Let  us  take  Luther's  version  to  illustrate  i,„,hor'a  ver. 
this.  Where  **  is  "  stands  in  the  original  in  various  *'*'"• 
combinations,  Luther's  version  has  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  renderings,  and  yet  "  is  "  has,  through  the  whole^ 
its  one  fixed  sense:  all  the  diversities  arising  from  the  connec- 
tion of  the  "is"  —  none  from  the  *'i8"  itself.  Thus  Gen. 
xxvii.  12  (Heb.) :  "  I  shall  be  in  his  eyes  as  a  deceiver ; "  Author- 
ized Version:  "I  shM  seem  to  him  as,"  etc.;  Luther:  "And 

*  Lange's  Matthew,  471.  f  Dogmat.  I.  617. 
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shall  be  esteemed  (geachtet)  before  him,"  etc.  Does  the  Author 
ized  Version  mean  to  translate  "  is  "  by  "  seem;  "  or  does  Luther 
mean  to  translate  it  by  "  esteemed  "  ?  Not  at  all ;  but  in  both 
eases  the  complete  idea  "  to  be  in  his  eyes  a5,"  is  expressed  in 
the  more  indirect  form,  and  it  must  be  assumed  that  "  is  "  is 
perfectly  literal  in  its  meaning,  in  order  that  the  complex  idea 
may  be  reached.  Jacob  must  really  and  literally  6e  a5  a  de- 
ceiver to  justify  the  statement  that  he  will  be  esteemed  as  such. 
We  are  not  aware  of  an  instance  in  which  Luther  uses  "  bedeu- 
ten'*  where  "is"  occurs  in  the  original.  In  Ezek.  xlvi.  17 
(Heb.) :  "  It  shall  be  to  him  to  the  year  of  liberty ; "  Authorized 
Version :  "  It  shall  be  his  ; "  Luther :  "  He  shall  possess  (be- 
sitzen)" ;  not  that  "  is  "  means  to  possess,  but  that  to  be  to  him^ 
or  be  hiSy  does  mean  to  possess.  The  pronoun  is  involved  in 
the  translation.  Deut.  xxviii.  13 :  "  Thou  shalt  be  above  only ; " 
Luther :  "  Hover  above  "  (Schweben).  The  adverb  is  involved. 
Isaiah  xv.  6 :  "  There  is  no  green  thing ; "  "  There  grows " 
(wachset).     The  subject  conditions  the  translation. 

So  inflexible  is  the  substantive  copula,  that  "  is  "  may  be 

inflexibiochar-  writtcu  iu  a  ccutral  column,  and  the  ingenuity  of 

Hcter  of  the  cup-  xQau  may  be  defied  to  write  a  rational  subject  on 

the  one  side  of  it,  and  a  rational  predicate  of  that 
subject  on  the  other  side  of  it,  to  connect  which  shall  require 
the  addition  of  any  word  whatever  to  the  "  is,"  or  the  substi- 
tution of  any  other  word  for  it.  Furthermore,  we  may  add  tcr 
the  word  "  is  "  such  qualifying  terms  as  will  most  distinctlj^ 
assert  that  it  is  to  be  understood,  literally  speaking,  without 
metaphor,  dropping   all  symbolical,  allegorical,  or  figurativ 
language,  and  it  shall  thereby  only  the  more  eftectually  answe 
as  proof  that  in  the  very  cases  of  dreams,  allegories,  and  para- 
bles, and  such  like,  as  are  cited  to  show  a  departure  from  its 
literal  force,  that  literal  force  is  actually  —  if  such  a  thing  l>e 
possible  —  intensified.     "Is"  is  the  great  transmuter  of  the 
figurative  into  the  literal. 


Seven  ears 

The  leaven  of  the  Pharisees 

The  two  women 

The  seed 


IS,  are 

dropping  symbol 
**  allegory 

**         figure 

literally  speaking 


seven  years. 

hypocrisy. 

tne  two  covenants. 

the  word. 
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The  "  is  "  is  just  as  literal  in  a  metaphor  as  in  tLe  plainest 
id  most  prosaic  sentence.  Those  who  deny  this  show  that 
ley  do  not  see  the  real  point.  The  seven  ears  literally  are 
ven  years,  though  the  seven  ears  are  not  literal  ears,  but 
eam-ears.  If  they  were  literal  ears,  they  could  not  be  years. 
be  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  literally  is  hypocrisy,  but  the  leaven 

the  Pharisees  is  not  literal  leaven  ;  if  it  were,  it  could  not  be 
rpocrisy.  The  two  women  literally  are  the  two  covenants, 
it  the  two  women  are  not  literal  women,  but  allegorical 
omen.  As  natural  women  thev  could  not  be  covenants.  The 
ed  literally  is  the  word,  but  the  seed  is  not  literal  seed,  other- 
ise  it  could  not  be  the  word  —  it  is  Gospel-seed.  Now,  in  the 
se  of  metaphorical  leaven,  seed  or  bread,  there  is  a  metaphor 

drop,  but  in  the  case  of  literal  leaven,  seed,  or  bread,  there 
no  metaphor  to  drop ;  hence  seven  natural  ears  of  corn  can- 
)t  be  seven  years,  nor  can  wheat  or  rye  be  the  word,  nor 
iker's  bread  be  Christ's  body.  "  This  is  My  body  "  can  mean 
it  one  thing,  so  far  as  the  is  is  involved :  This  literally  is  My 
>dy.     If  there  is  a  metaphor,  it  must  lie  in  the  word  "  body." 

it  Christ's  literal  body  which  is  meant?    If  the  body  which 

given  for  us  be  Christ's  literal  body,  then  the  sentence 
,n  mean  only  one  thing:  This  literally  is  My  literal  body, 
^hen  we  say  "  the  "  Church  is  Christ's  body,  we  mean  that 
le  Church  literally  is  Christ's  body  —  literally  is  that  which 

called  Christ's  body  by  the  apostle.     Then  the  question, 

there  a  metaphor?  means,  Is  literal  body  meant?  The 
iswer  here  is,  No ;  it  is  the  assembly  of  believers  in  Christ. 

the  apostle  had  written,  The  Church  is  the  body  of  Christ 
hich  was  crucified,  he  would  have  written  nonsense.  Why  ? 
It  seems  incredible  that  on  a  basis  so  slight  should  have 
sted  the  opposition  of  millions,  for  centuries,  to  the  doctrine 

the  Church.     The  whole  thing  is  capable  of  a  reductio  ad 
surdmn.     If  "is'  means  "is  a  symbol  of,"  then     Reductio  ad  nb- 
le   right  way  for  our  Lord  to  have  announced  «""»««"• 
le  doctrine  of  a  true  presence  would  have  been  to  say:  "  This 

not  My  body  ;".  which  would  mean,  "This  is  not  a  symbol 
'  My  body,"  the  inference,  of  course,  being  that  as  it  is  not  a 
mbol  of  the  body,  it  is  the  body  itself.     On  this  stylo  of 
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interpretation,  we  are  to  go  through  the  New  Testament,  and 
whatever  it  asserts  "  is,"  we  are  to  declare  is  not,  but  is  only  a 
symbol ;  and  whatever  it  asserts  is  not,  we  are  to  declare  is  not 
a  symbol,  and  therefore  the  reality.  God  is  not  a  Spirit,  but 
is  the  symbol  of  a  Spirit ;  and  they  be  no  symbols  of  gods  which 
are  made  with  hands,  and  are,  of  consequence,  real  gods.  God 
hath  chosen  things  which  are  not  symbols  to  bring  to  naught 
things  that  are  symbols  —  that  is.  He  has  chosen  the  things 
that  are,  to  bring  to  nothing  the  things  that  are  nothing 
already.  0  glorious  interpretation  !  throwing  into  the  shade 
the  idea  of  the  sceptic  who  wished  to  take  all  the  "  nots  "  out 
of  the  Commandments,  and  put  them  into  the  Creed — the 
matchless  canon  which  covers  all  speech  —  the  simple  canon  : 
whatever  is,  is  not,  and  whatever  is  not,  is. 

**  Naught  is  everjihing,  and  evoryihing  is  naught." 

As  around  the  words  of  our  Lord,  uttered  by  His  own  lipe, 
or  breathed  into  His  apostles  by  His  Spirit,  the  controversy  has 
gathered,  so  in  those  words  alone  can  the  solution  of  their  own 
mystery  be  found.  The  words  themselves  are  a  perfect  rule  of 
faith,  and  if  they  have  not  brought  the  whole  Church  to  a 
unity,  it  is  because  not  all  have  studied  them  enough  in  the 
right  spirit.  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  making  a  revelation  to 
man  by  language,  of  necessity  subjected  His  own  words  to  tb« 

How  the  C4m    ^*^'®  ^^  lauguagc  *,  and  if  the  whole  nominal  Churck^ 
trove«y  is  to  b«  of  Christ  evcr  agrees  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Euchs^"^ 

^  rist,  the  agreement  will  be  reached  under  the  ord^' 

nary  aid  of  the  Spirit,  by  the  right  application  of  the  laws  o  ^ 
language  to  the  inspired  words.  The  most  vital  question  i^ 
the  controversy  is,  indeed,  one  to  which  even  now  the  Easterr^ 
Church,  the  unreformed  Western  Church,  and  the  purifiec^ 
Church  of  the  West — the  Lutheran  Church  —  return  the  sam 
answer.  The  doctrine  of  the  objective  presence  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Supper  is  the  faith  of  a  vast  major- 
it5^  in  Christendom  now,  as  it  has  been  from  the  beginning; 
and  mischievous  as  is  the  error  of  transubstantiation,  it  still 
leaves  the  foundation  of  the  Eucharistic  mystery  undeetroyed, 
w^hile  the  rationalistic  opposition  destroys  the  foundation  itself. 
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lit  rationalism  itself  cannot,  without  doing  violence  to  the 
knowledged  ordinary  laws  of  language,  read  into  the  words 
the  Supper  a  metaphorical  sense.  Handle  these  words  of 
T  Lord  as  holdly,  construe  them  from  as  low  a  level  as  those 
ordinary  men,  still  no  metaphor  can  be  found  in  them.  This 
sertion  we  hope  to  prove  by  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
ndamental  principles  of  nietaphor,  which  we  shall  reduce  to 
etical  statements,  and  endeavor  to  illustrate.  We  shall  try 
present  the  rhetoric  of  the  metaphor  in  the  relation  it  bears 
its  logic. 

I.  The  metaphor  belongs,  according  to  a  distinction  made  by 
aie  writers,  to  the  rhetorical  figure,  as  distinguished  from  the 
irnmatical  figure.  The  distinguishing  difference  between  the 
itorical  figure  and  the  grammatical  is  that  the  rhetorical  is 
3ed  upon  an  ideal,  relation,  the  grammatical  upon  a  real  one, 
what  is  believed  to  be  such.  To  say.  He  keeps  i.on„„„^tirai 
50od  table,  this  purse  is  gold,  this  cup  is  coffee,  ""<>  Bhrt.rriv^i 
8  bottle  is  wine,  is  to  use  a  grammatical  figure ;  *^"*^*^' 
the  relation  of  the  subject  to  the  predicate  is  that  of  real 
iveyance.  There  is  a  real  purse  and  real  gold,  a  real  cup 
i  real  coflee,  a  real  bottle  and  real  wine ;  and  the  figure  turns 
iply  upon  the  identification  of  the  thing  conveying  with  the 
ng  conveyed,  both  being  real,  and  the  thing  conveyed  being 
iimunicated  in  some  real  respect  by  means  of  the  thing 
iveying. 

\gain,  we  say  of  particular  l)ooks  of  the  Bible:  This  book  is 
iah,  this  l>ook  is  John.  This  is  a  grammatical  figure,  for 
5  relation  of  authorship  is  real  on  which  the  identification 
ts.  There  is  a  real  book,  written  by  a  real  Isaiah,  a  real 
an,  and  hence  we  give  the  name  of  the  author  to  his  work. 
we  say :  Here  is  my  Milton,  take  down  that  Shakspeare, 
'  Burke  is  in  twelve  volumes,  I  have  read  Homer  through  ; 
of  pictures:  This  is  a  Knphael,  this  is  a  Salvator  Rosa,  this 
a  copy  from  Titian,  this  is  a  Canova.  Is  your  Madonna  a 
irillo  or  a  Michael  Angelo?  All  these  are  grammatical 
ures,  for  they  imply  a  real  relation  between  the  author  or 
nter  who  produces  and  the  book,  or  work  of  art,  produced, 
^gain,  we  say  :  His  pen  is  able,  his  pencil  is  artistic ;  mean- 
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ing  that  the  writing,  of  which  the  pen  is  the  instrument,  to 
picture  which  is  painted  by  the  pencil,  have  these  qoalities. 

Again,  we  say  of  a  portrait  or  a  statne :  This  picture  is  Vaiib- 
ington,  this  statue  is  Napoleon.     The  figure  is  grammatical, 
for  the  identification  is  based  upon  a  real  likeness.    We  ^ 
say,  This  picture  is  ymeant  for  Washington  ;  but  it  is  not  Wasi- 
ington — it  is  no  more  Washington  than  it  is  any  other  man. 
that  is,  the  identification  lacks  the  reality  of  likeness. 

Again,  we  say :  His  brain  is  clear,  his  hand  is  ready ;  because 
of  a  real  relation  between  the  thought  and  its  organ,  the  brain 
—  the  energy  and  its  organ,  the  hand. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  figures  which  may  be  called  gram- 
matical. The  one  is  Metonomy,  based  upon  a  real  relation 
between  cause  and  effect,  or  of  subject  and  adjunct ;  the  second, 
Synecdoche,  based  upon  a  real  relation  of  the  whole  and  its 
parts,  or  of  the  genus  and  its  species.  The  question  here  is 
not  whether  the  words  of  the  Supper  contain  a  grammatical 
figure,  but  whether  they  contain  a  rhetorical  one  —  not  whether 
there  is  in  them  a  metonomy,  or  a  synecdoche,  but  whether 
there  is  in  them  a  metaphor  ? 

II.  Rhetorical  figurative  expressions,  under  whatever  part 
of  speech  they  are  couched,  or  however  modified  in  form,  pre- 
suppose a  starting  profK)8ition  which  may,  ordinarily,  be  easily 

II  Meuphow  reduced  to  a  noun  subject,  connected  by  the  copula 
reduces!  to pro,H-  "  is  "  witli  a  uouu  predicate.     The  word  of  God  is 

sharp,  cutting  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and 
spirit,  implies:  God's  word  is  a  sword.  Man  flourishes  in  the 
morning,  in  the  evening  he  is  cut  down,  and  withereth :  Mania 
a  flower.  The  righteous  grows  in  majesty,  his  roots  spread 
forth  by  the  river  of  life,  and  his  fruits  fail  not :  The  righteous 
man  is  a  tree.  To  this  simplest  form  the  words  of  the  Institu- 
tion are  reduced,  if  they  are  metaphorical :  This  (bread)  is  My 
body. 

III.  In  a  metaphor,  in  the  form  of  a  noun  subject,  connected 

III  Metaphor  ^y  ^^*^  substautivc  copula  with  a  noun  predicate, 
always  in   the  the  mctaphor  always  lies  in  the  predUjaie^  never  in 

predicate.  .  i  •       . 

the  subject. 
1.  This  is  so  clear  in  the  ordinary  arrangeraent  of  metapbori- 
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propositions  of  this  class,  in  which  the  subject  comes  first, 
no  one  can  dispute  it.    We  will  present  a  few  illustrations 


TABULAR   VIEW. 

Noun  Subject 

Copula. 

Noun  Predicate. 

God's  word 

is 

a  sword. 

All  flesh 

44 

grass. 

Ilerod 

U 

a  fox. 

The  usurer 

44 

a  leech. 

slanderer  of  the  dead 

44 

a  hyena. 

1  these  propositions,  in  which  the  simple  and  usual  form 
le  metaphor  is  presented,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the 
,phor  lies  in  the  predicate. 

The  principle  holds  equally  good  —  though  an  unculti- 
i  reader  may  not,  perhaps,  as  instantly  and  readily  see  it 
.  the  inverted  arrangement  of  poetical  style,  in  which  the 
icate  conies  first :  as,  for  example,  if  we  say :  A  sword  — 
3d's  word  ;  grass  —  is  all  flesh  ;  a  fox  —  is  Ilerod,  the  sub- 
and  predicate  are  precisely  the  same  as  before.  It  is  still 
's  word  that  is  the  sword,  not  the  sword  that  is  God's 
1,  and  so  with  the  others.  There  is  no  new  proposition ; 
3  is  a  mere  change  in  the  order  of  the  old  one. 

The  principle  holds  good  —  though  it  requires  yet  a  little 
3  reflection  to  see  it  —  when  the  words  which  expressed 
ect  and  predicate  recur  in  an  inverted  order,  with  a  new 
of^ition  as  the  result.  For  example,  in  the  sentence, "  Love 
eaven,  and  heaven  is  love,"  there  are,  undoubtedly,  two 
lositions, — not  one  proposition  with  two  arrangements,  as  in 
examples  under  2.  '-  Love  "  has,  under  one  genus,  two 
ific  senses  in  both  propositions,  and  in  the  first,  heaven  is 
orcdirate^  and  means  exquisite  happiness,  and  in  the  second 
the  subject,  and  means  the  estate  of  angels  and  glorified 
.  The  first  proposition  means  that  love,  such  as  is  felt  by 
race  for  each  other,  is  exquisite  happiness  ;  the  other  means 

the  heavenly  estate  of  angels  and  the  glorified  is  heaven, 
ed,  because  of  the  love  they  there  cherish  and  the  love 

there  receive. 
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4.  The  principle  holds  good,  even  in  a  case  in  which  wewei 
to  assert  that  the  predicate  ought  to  be  the  subject  —  thewik- 
ject  the  predicate.     "  You  say,  the  slanderer  is  a  serpent ;  naji 
rather   say  the   serpent  is  a  slanderer.''     Here,  undoubtedly, 
there  are  two  propositions,  not  a  change  of  order  in  one  propod* 
tion.     In  the  first,  slanderer  is  the  subject,  and  i«  literal, ser- 
pent is  the  predicate,  and  is  metaphorical ;  in  the  second,  ser- 
pent is  the  sulyect,  and  is  literal,  and  slanderer,  the  predicate, 
is  metaphorical,  precisely  as  our  rule  asserts.     The  force  of  the 
change  turns  on  the  thought :  You  speak  of  the  serpent  as  that 
whose  venom  supplies  the  metaphor  which  intensifies  our  sense 
of  the  venom  of  the  slanderer ;  but,  in  fact,  the  venom  of  the 
slanderer  is  that  terrible  thing  which  intensifies  our  sense  of 
the  venom  of  the  serpent.     Such  examples,  then,  do  not  conr 
tradict  the  rule,  but  are  very  striking  evidences  of  its  truth. 

5.  The  inflexible  character  of  this  rule  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  if  the  noun  which  was  the  metaphorical  predicate  be  actu- 
ally made  the  subject  of  a  proposition,  the  instant  result  is  non- 
sense. Thus:  My  flesh  is  bread,  has  a  clear  sense;  Bread  i« 
my  flesh,  if  it  be  a  mere  inversion  of  order,  with  the  subject 
and  predicate  unchanged,  has  the  same  sense,  a  little  less  clear 
and  popular  in  the  expression  ;  but.  Bread  is  my  flesh,  if  bread 
be  the  true  subject,  is  nonsense.  Here  applies  what  Kahnis 
has  so  miserably  misapplied,  in  his  argument  on  the  Supper: 
Bread,  as  such^  cannot  be  the  flesh  of  Christ ;  and  in  metaphor, 
because  the  flesh  of  Christ  is  bread,  it  is  impossible  that  bread 
should  be  the  flesh  of  Christ. 

We  can  say  that  a  modest  girl  is  a  violet,  but  not  that  a 
violet  is  a  modest  girl ;  a  feeble  man  is  a  bulrush,  but  a  bulrush 
is  not  a  feeble  man  ;  a  politician  is  an  eel,  but  an  eel  is  not  a 
politician  ;  truth  is  a  lamp,  but  a  lamp  is  not  truth  ;  God  is  a 
rock,  but  a  rock  is  not  God ;  the  Devil  is  a  lion,  but  a  lion  is 
not  the  Devil  ;  the  promises  are  manna,  but  manna  is  not  tbe 
promises ;  Christ  is  a  lamb,  but  a  lamb  is  not  Christ ;  a  gay 
woman  is  a  butterfly,  but  a  butterfly  is  not  a  gay  woman;  a 
proud  man  is  a  j>eacock,  but  a  i>eacock  is  not  a  proud  nian ; 
a  church  rebuilt  is  a  phoenix,  but  a  phoenix  is  not  a  rebuilt 
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church ;  a  drankard  is  a  perfect  fish,  but  a  perfect  fish  is  not  a 
drunkard. 

From  all  this  it  follows  irresistibly  that  if  there  be  a  meta- 
phor in  the  words  of  the  Supper,  it  lies  in  the  noun  "  fto</?/," 
which  is  the  confessed  predicate.  The  friends  of  the  metaphor 
are  compelled  by  the  laws  of  language  to  maintain  the  proposi- 
tion: This  literal  bread  literally  is  something  which  is  meta- 
■phorically  styled  the  *'  body  of  Christ  which  is  given  for  us." 
It  is  impossible  that  the  proposition  should  be :  The  body  of 
Christ  which  is  given  for  us  is  something  which  is  metaphori- 
cally styled,  This  bread :  first,  because  they  themselves  declare 
that  the  This  bread  is  literally,  not  metaphorically,  so  styled ; 
and  second,  if  it  were  not  so,  because  bread  is  the  subject,  and 
cannot  involve  the  metaphor,  body  is  the  predicate,  and  must 
involve  the  metaphor,  if  there  be  one.  So  CEcolampadius  con- 
tended at  the  beginning,  and  so  Kahnis  contends  now.  The 
latest  opposition  to  the  true  view  grants  that  the  received  argu- 
ment on  its  own  side  has,  for  nearly  three  centuries,  rested  on 
a  palpable  fallacy.  Kahnis  picks  up  what  Zwingli  threw  away, 
and  ends  where  CEcolampadius  begun.  So  far  as  this  one  point 
is  concerned,  to  wit,  that  if  there  be  a  metaphor  it  must  lie  in 
the  predicate,  CEcolampadius  and  Kahnis  are  right  —  so  far 
Luther  agreed  with  CEcolampadius,  and  Zwingli  differed  from 
them  both.  Zwingli  deserved  the  severest  terms  applied  to 
him  by  Luther,  for  failing,  in  so  unscholarly  a  manner,  to  see 
so  obvious  a  point,  and  the  long  line  of  Zwingli 's  followers 
ought  to  be  held  accountable  before  the  judgment  seat  of  all 
earnest  theological  investigators  of  every  school,  for  the  sloth- 
ful manner  in  which  they  acquiesced  in  so  palpable  an  error. 
Right  or  wrong  in  itself,  the  current  Zwinglianism  rests  on  an 
assumption  which  is  demonstrably  false  and  preposterous. 

IV.  The  Subject  in  a  metaphor  is  always  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  thought:  it  is  that /or  which  the  predicate  and  copula 
are  brought  in.*     "Christ  is  the  morning  star:"  Christ,  ^A« 

*  **  The  result  which  a  spoken  trope  produces  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer  is  an 
image  of  the  primary  object  under  the  change  of  aspect  caused  by  its  being 
▼iewed  from  the  side  of  the  secondary  object;  and  the  emotion  which  is  excited 
is  consequent  on  this  step.'*     Spalding :  Rhetoric,  £nc.  Brit,  xix.,  182. 
4iS 
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subject,  18  the  primary  object,  and  only  to  mark  his  majesty ii 
the  predicate,  *'  morning  star,"  brought  in  at  all.     If  the  worfi 
of  the  Institution  are  metaphorical,  the  "  bread,"  as  the  sub- 
ject, is  the  'primary  object,  and  the  words  are  uttered  for  tlie 
sake  of  telling  us  what  the  bread  is,  and  the  body  is  brougbt 
in  in  a  secondary  way,  to  clear  up  the  perception  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  bread.     The  bod}'  and  blood  are  brought  into  the 
Supper  for  the  bread  and  wine's  sake,  not  the  bread  and  wiiw 
for  the  sake  of  the  body  and  blood. 

V.  This  principle  involves  also  that  the  primary  cf>jcctm% 
metaphorical  proposition  is  always  the  subject.  In  the  ordi- 
nary construction  of  sentences  the  subject  comes  first,  the  pre- 
dicate last.  But  on  this  principle  the  inverted  order  will  not 
obscure  to  us  a  perception  of  the  real  subject.  "  An  open  sepul- 
chre is  their  throat, "  (Rom.  iii.  13) :  throat  is  the  suhject, 
and  in  Luther's  Version,  and  the  King  James',  is  put  first 
"The  head  of  every  man  is  Christ,  the  head  of  the  woman ia 
the  man,  the  head  of  Christ  is  God,"  (1  Cor.  xi.  3).  Christ, 
man,  God,  are  the  subjects  in  the  three  propositions.  In  La- 
ther's Version  they  come  first.  "He  that  soweth  the  good 
seed  is  the  Son  of  man."  Subject:  Son  of  man.  "The  field 
is  the  world:  "  '*  world  "  is  the  subject ;  and  so  through  that 
passage  (Matt.  xiii.  37-40)  the  devil  is  the  enemy,  the  end  of 
the  world  is  the  harvest,  the  angels  are  the  reapers.  The  pre- 
dicate is  placed  before  the  subject,  in  the  explanation  of  a  para- 
ble, because  the  object  of  the  explanation  is  to  show  how  thoee 
predicates  already  raentioned  fit  the  subject,  which  now  first 
comes  into  expression.  A  parable  rests  on  a  metaphorical 
proposition  whose  subject  is  not  expressed. 

If  the  words  of  the  Institution  be  metaphorical,  and  if  the 
primary  ohjcrt  in  it  be  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  they  must, 
of  necessity,  be  the  sidjcct  of  the  proposition.  Ifow  they  (^^^ 
the  primary  object,  but  they  are  not  the  subject.  Therefore 
the  words  are  not  metaphorical.  As  the  subject  in  the  word& 
is  expressed,  they  are  not  of  the  nature  of  a  parable. 

VI.  In  a  metaphor  the  subject,  considered  in  itself,  is  related 
to  the  predicate,  considered  as  metaphorical  —  as  a  whole  i^ 
related  to  a  part,  or  the  greater  to  the  less  ;  the  subject  expn»fie« 
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the  whde  thing,  the  metaphorical  predicate  limits  the  mind  to 
one  part  or  aspect,  either  specific  or  generic,  of  that  whole 
5^*      "Christ  is  a  sun."     Here  Christ,  the  subject,  expresses  the 
whole  being,  Christ,  and  after  it  might  follow  a  statement  of 
everything  that  Christ  is :  the  predicate  limits  the  mind  to  the 
one  aspect  of  that  whole  —  Christ  as  the  source  of  heavenl}'^ 
illumination,  that  is,  to  a  part  of  what  lie  is.     And  this  holds 
good  even  when  the  predicate,  in  itself,  as  literal^  is  greater 
than  the  subject ;  as,  for  example,  the  sentence :  "  My  lover  is 
-  I     niy  God."     Here  still,  lover,  in  itself,  expresses  everything  that 
a  lover  is,  while  the  term  "  my  God,*'  as  metaphorical,  expresses 
simply  one  part  or  aspect  of  the  emotion  by  which  he  stands 
related  to  one  person. 

If  the  Encharistic  proposition  be  metaphorical,  the  bread, 

afl  a  whole,  is  the  subject.     The  metaphorical  predicate,  the 

'>ody,  limits  the  mind  to  this  bread  in  one  aspect.     To  what 

^pect  of  bread  is  bread  limited  by  calling  it  the  "  body  of 

Christ"?     The  bread  is  a  whole,  the   body   a  part.     What 

part  ?    The  bread  is  the  greater,  the  body  the  less.     In  what 

J^pect? 

VIL  In  the  resolution  of  metaphors  into  literal  terms,  the 
^^Howing  principles  are  worthy  of  note : 

1.  In  metaphor,  there  is  a  change  of  tbe  ordinary  significa- 
tion of  the  word.  In  metaphor,  "  fox  "  is  changed  from  its 
^^clinary  signification  of  a  particular  animal,  and  means  a  man 
^f  craftiness ;  "  rock  "  means  a  support  and  stay  ;  a  ''  lion  " 
^^eans  a  hero ;  "  Xapoleon  "  means  a  man  of  distinguished 
^^ility  and  success.  But  in  the  Supper  there  is  no  change  of 
leaning  in  the  words.  This  means  this,  bread  means  bread, 
^tid  body  means  body. 

2.  This  change  of  ordinary  signification  is  based  on  some 
Similitude,  or  analogy,  between  the  thing  named  in  the  new 
term  and  the  thing  to  which  that  new  term  is  applied.  Herod 
U  a  fox,  because  an  analogy  to  his  craftiness  is  found  in  the 
canning  of  the  fox.  It  is  not  the  man,  as  a  man,  with  whom 
the  animal,  as  an  animal,  is  compared,  but  it  is  alone  craftiness 
in  the  animal  which  is  compared  with  craftiness  in  the  man. 
Our  God  is  a  rock,  because  the  mind  traces  an  ideal  resem- 
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blance  between  the  physical  firmness  of  a  rock  and  the  morai 
firmness  of  God.  Now  if  there  be  a  metaphor  in  the  Supper* 
it  must  be  based  upon  some  ideal  similitude  between  bread  and 
Christ's  body.  The  bread  is  called  Christ's  body  because  ther& 
is  some  respect  in  which  that  bread  resembles  the  body.  Bat 
the  theory  which  accepts  the  metaphor  makes  the  body  resem- 
ble the  bread,  which  is  to  subvert  the  metaphor.  It  is  not  the 
fox  that  is  Herod,  the  rock  that  is  God,  nor  the  body  that  is 
bread  ;  but  Herod  is  the  fox,  God  is  the  rock,  and  the  bread  i* 
the  body. 

3.  In  metaphor,  the  similitude  is  always  ideal^  either  essen- 
tially or  in  the  mode  of  regarding  it.  When  this  similitude 
is  a  real  one,  both  in  essence  and  degree,  there  is  no  metaphor; 
and  hence  a  real  similitude  is  expressed  in  diflferent  terms  from 
a  metaphorical  similitude.  We  say,  A  cat  is  like  a  tiger,  be- 
cause of  certain  points  of  real  physical  likeness.  There  is  like- 
ness, but  no  metaphor.  We  say.  This  cat  is  a  tiger,  she  is  so 
fierce.  Here  there  is  metaphor ;  for  though  there  is  a  real 
likeness  between  a  cat  and  tiger,  and  the  fierceness  of  both, 
yet  it  is  the  fierceness  of  the  tiger,  as  idealized,  that  is  imputed 
to  the  cat.  Or  we  may  again  say, This  cat  is  like  a  tiger; but 
if  we  wish  to  guard  against  the  misconception  that  it  is  a  nal 
similitude  between  the  whole  subject  and  the  whole  predicate, 
we  mean,  we  have  to  add  "  in  fierceness."  "  Hegel  is  like  Na- 
poleon "  might  mean  that  he  bore  a  real  resemblance,  physical 
or  otherwise,  to  him ; "  Hegel  is  a  Napoleon  *'  is  open  to  no  such 
misunderstanding.  "The  bread  is  like  the  body  of  Christ" 
may  mean,  grammatically,  as  well  that  there  is  a  real  likeness 
as  an  ideal  one.  Hence,  to  clear  the  phrase  with  the  resolution 
proposed,  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  words :  "  This 
bread  is  like  the  body  of  Christ  "  some  such  phrase  as  "  in  nu- 
tritiveness,"  or  whatever  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  matter  of 
analogy. 

4.  Hence  it  is  a  clumsy  and  inadequate  mode  of  resolving  a 
metaphor  simply  to  substitute  "  is  like  "  for  "  is,"  because  it 
leaves  it  an  unsettled  question  whether  the  likeness  is  real  or 
metaphorical.  It  both  weakens  and  obscures  the  thought.  If 
for  "  John  the  Baptist  is  Elijah  "  we  substitute  "is  like  Elijah," 
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it  may  mean  like  him  in  looks,  or  like  him  in  various  unde- 
fined respects,  and  the  sentence  is  at  once  robbed  of  vigor  and 
clearness.  If,  to  make  it  clear,  we  add  "  in  the  analogies  of  the 
spirit  distinctive  of  Elijah,"  it  is  not  more  clear,  and  is  far  less 
strong  than  just  as  it  stood :  "  John  is  Elijah."  If  the  words 
of  the  Supper  be  metaphorical,  their  obvious  force  is  weakeiud 
not  drengtkcned^  obscured  not  cleared,  by  substituting  "  is  like  " 
for  "is."  But  those  who  contend  for  the  metaphorical  sense 
think  their  cause  strengthened  by  this  substitution.  If  this  be 
80,  there  can  be  no  metaphor.  They  are  met  by  the  horns  of 
a  dilemma.  If  "  is  like  "  cannot  be  inserted  with  advantage  to 
clearness,  then,  in  the  admission  of  their  own  argument  hith- 
erto, there  can  be  no  metaphor ;  if  "  is  like  "  can  be  inserted 
nth  advantage  to  the  sense,  then,  as  we  have  just  shown, 
here  can  be  no  metaphor. 

5.  Furthermore,  while  in  the  case  of  a  naked^  unqualified, 
letaphorical  noun  in  the  predicate  "  is  like "  may  merely 
eakih  the  sense,  in  the  case  of  a  metaphorical  noun  qualified 
J  terms  which  link  it  with  higher  associations  "is  like" 
'stroys  the  sense.  We  may  say:  God  is  a  rock,  and  then 
od  is  like  a  rock ;  but  if  we  say,  God  is  the  rock  of  our  salva- 
on,  we  cannot  interpret :  God  is  like  the  rock  of  our  salvation. 
he  Church  is  the  body  of  Christ ;  the  Church  is  like  the  body 
:  Christ ;  but  not  the  Church  is  like,  the  mystical  body  of 
hrist.  K  we  could  say:  Bread  is  body,  and,  consequently, 
read  is  like  body,  it  would  not  follow  that  we  could  say : 
read  is  like  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  which  was  given  for  the 
amission  of  sins. 

6.  The  RESOLUTION  of  a  metaphor,  by  making  "  is  like  "  the 
)pula,  w^eakens  it,  at  best,  but  the  term  "  signify  "  does  not 
isolve  the  metaphor  at  all.  Where  "  signify  "  can  be  substi- 
ited  as  a  copula  for  "  is,"  there  is  no  metaphor.  Leo  (the 
ord)  signifies  a  lion,  that  is,  leo  in  one  language  and  lion  in 
Qother,  are  verbal  signs  of  the  same  thing,  but  Achilles  does 
ot  signify  a  lion.  The  seed  of  the  parable  is  ideal  seed,  not 
atural ;  it  does  not  signify  the  word,  but  that  seed  is  the  word, 
nd  the  word  is  that  seed.  Natural  seed  may  be  used  as  the 
.rmbol  of  gospel  seed,  that  is,  of  the  parable  seed  ;  but  the  para- 
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ble  seed  is  not  the  symbol  of  anything  else,  but  is  itself  tLe 
thing  symbolized  by  the  natural  seed  —  it  is  the  word.  If  we 
could  say,  as  in  a  paralde:  This  bread  signifies  the  body  of 
Christ,  it  would  mean  that  real  bread  is  the  symbol  of  ideal 
bread,  to  wit,  the  communion  bread,  and  that  the  thing  ideal- 
ized in  the  term  communion  bread  is  not  the  symbol,  but  the 
thing  symbolized,  and  is  identical  with  the  body.  It  is  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  extremes  of  exegetical 
absurdity  meet,  that  to  make  a  parallel  between  the  language 
of  the  Supper  and  of  a  parable,  would  end  practically  in  an 
error  akin  to  transubstantiation.  It  would  imply  the  identitj/ 
of  the  thing  expressed  ideally  in  the  word  bread,  with  the 
thing  expressed  literally  in  the  word  body.  It  would  leave,  as 
the  only  literal  elements  in  the  Supper,  body  and  blood  —  no 
real  bread,  no  real  cup ;  just  as  in  the  parable  of  the  sower,  the 
only  literal  elements  left  are  the  Son  of  man,  the  word,  the 
world,  the  hearers. 

7.  Nothing  is,  in  itself y  metaphorical  or  symbolical.  A  lamb 
as  a  lamb,  a  lion  as  a  lion,  is  not  a  symbol.  ^Neither  the  real 
lion,  nor  the  real  lamb,  is  symbolical.  It  is  the  ideal  lion  or 
lamb  that  is  symbolical.  The  mind  makes  it  so.  The  mind 
recognizes  and  accepts  the  analogy  on  which  the  metaphor  or 
symbol  rests,  and  thus  makes  the  symbol.  Hence  the  bread, 
as  suchj  can  be  no  more  a  symbol  of  the  body  than  it  can  be  the 
body  itself.  Bread,  as  bread,  is  no  symbol,  but  a  literal  reality- 
The  moment  we  fix  the  fact  that  a  piece  of  bread  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  piece  of  bread,  apart  from  the  general  analogies  ot 
all  bread,  we  entirely  exclude  that  bread  from  any  possible  rela- 
tion to  the  symbol  or  metaphor.  Christ  could  say.  The  bread 
which  I  will  give  is  My  flesh,  but  not,  the  baker's  bread,  the 
wheat  bread,  which  I  will  give,  is  My  flesh. 

8.  A  symbolical  dream  and  a  parable  differ  essentially  ouly  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  brought  before  the  mind.  The 
dream  is  a  parable  pictured  in  sleep,  and  the  parable  is  a  sym- 
bolic dream  stated  in  words.'  Suppose,  with  no  antecedent 
dream,  Joseph  to  have  been  inspired  to  say :  The  kingdom  of 
Egypt  is  like  unto  seven  ears  of  corn,  etc.,  we  would  have,  by 
a  mere  change  of  the  manner  of  presentation,  a  parable ;  or  if 
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Son  of  God,  with  the  same  intent  as  in  a  parable,  had,  in 
ream,  presented  to  the  minds  of  the  apostles  a  man  going 
:h  to  sow,  or  fishermen  casting  a  net,  there  would  have  been 
rmbolie  dream.  Peter's  vision  can  be  shaped  as  a  parable: 
3  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  great  sheet,  which  was  let 
rn,  etc.  In  the  explanation  of  a  dream  or  parable,  the  subject^ 
ugh  it  may  come  last  in  the  order  of  words,  is  the  real,  literal 
[ig  which  the  dream  or  parable  is  meant  to  set  forth.  The 
en  years  are  the  subject  of  the  dream's  explanation ;  the 
gdom  of  heaven,  and  the  Son  of  man,  are  the  subject  of  the 
•lanation  of  the  parable,  and  what  God  hath  cleansed  is  the 
ject  of  Peter's  vision.  In  the  explanation  of  dream  and  par- 
3  the  subject  is  literal,  and  the  predicate  purely  ideal ;  not  a 
ral  thing  sj^mbolizing,  but  an  ideal  thing  symbolized.     In 

Supper,  the  ftubject  is  literal,  and  the  predicate  is  literal. 
»re  is  no  dream-bread  or  parable-bread,  no  dream-body  or 
able-body.  No  matter  how  you  arrange  subject  and  predi- 
3  in  it,  you  can  find  no  parallel  with  the  dream  or  parable. 
.  As  in  metaphor  the  figure  turns  upon  the  predicate  con- 
jred  not  in  its  natural  character,  but  only  as  an  ideal  with  a 
ticular  quality  made  prominent,  the  same  noun  predicate 
|r  be  used  with  very  difl^erent  senses.  Either  the  terms  or 
)ciations  will  show,  therefore,  in  every  case,  what  quality  in 

predicate  is  the  basis  of  a  good  metaphor.  Achilles  is  a 
I,  for  he  is  brave ;  the  Devil  is  a  lion,  for  he  destroys ;  Christ 

lion,  for  He  is  majestic.  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  in  the  way, 
he  shall  be  sagacious  in  strategy  and  resistless  in  attack ; 
Devil  is  a  serpent,  for  he  is  the  sagacious  perverter  of  men 
le  is  that  "  old  serpent "  which  seduced  Eve.  Now,  as  a 
aphorical  predicate,  the  body  of  Christ  fails  to  exhibit  the 
ticular  quality  in  which  the  metaphor  lies.  It  explains 
hing,  but  needs  explanation.  What  quality  of  Christ's 
y  is  imputed  by  metaphor  to  the  bread  ?  The  most  con- 
;ing  replies  have  been  made  to  the  question  by  those  who 
st  that  there  is  a  metaphor.  One  says  it  is  the  quality  of 
rishmeut;  Christ's  body  nourishes,  therefore  bread  is  called 
its  name.  Another  says :  Christ's  body  is  broken,  and,  as 
bread  is  broken,  it  is  called  the  body ;  and  so  on  through  a 
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range  of  conjectures  ever  increasing,  and  destiDed  to  increue, 
because  the  solution,  in  this  direction,  rests  upon  lawless  ooa- 
jecture  —  it  gets  no  light  from  the  text,  and  its  sole  limit  is 
that  of  the  ingenuity  of  man. 

10.  The  name  in  the  predicate  in  the  metaphor  is  given  to 
the  subject,  so  that  we  can  continue  to  conceive  of  the  subject 
in  all  the  aspects  suggested  by  the  name  of  the  predicate  within 
the  whole  range  of  the  ideal  analogy.  Any  adjective  or  verb 
that  suits  the  predicate  can  so  far  be  applied  to  the  subject 
The  righteous  man  is  a  tree ;  God  has  planted  that  tree  by  the 
river  of  water ;  his  leaf  is  ever  green ;  his  fruit  is  more  and  more 
abundant ;  his  root  is  struck  more  and  more  firmly  into  the  soil ; 
if  his  branches  are  lopped  off,  it  is  to  insure  greater  vigor;  his 
shelter  is  pleasant  to  those  who  rest  beneath  it.  Xow  give 
the  name  of  the  predicate,  "body,"  to  the  subject,  "bread," 
and  attempt  to  carry  out  the  figure  in  this  way  —  apply  to 
the  bread  adjectives  and  verbs  derived  from  the  body  —  and 
the  impossibility  of  a  metaphor  is  at  once  apparent.  We  can 
neither  say,  with  a  wider  range,  This  bread  is  Christ's  body, 
and  has  suffered  for  us,  was  crucified  for  us,  has  ascended  to 
heaven;  nor,  with  a  narrower  range.  This  bread  is  Christ's 
body,  and  nourishes  us  with  heavenly  strength — he  that  eats 
of  it  shall  live  forever  —  Christ  gave  this  bread  for  the  life  of 
the  world.  Take  John  vi.,  \Yhere  there  is  a  metaphor  under- 
lying, in  which  Christ's  flesh  is  the  subject  and  literal,  in 
which  bread  is  the  predicate  and  metaphorical,  and  contrast 
it  with  the  words  of  the  Supper,  where  the  theory  in  question 
admits  that  bread  is  the  subject  and  literal,  and  maintains  that 
body,  the  predicate,  is  metaphorical.  Xow  take  Christ's  flesh 
as  bread,  and  see  how  the  terms  literally  appropriate  to  bread 
adapt  themselves  metaphorically  to  the  flesh ;  then  go  to  the 
Sup})er,  take  bread  as  Christ's  body,  and  see  whether  the  terms 
literally  appropriate  to  Christ's  body  adapt  themselves  meta- 
phorically to  the  bread,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  see  that  there 
can  be  no  metaphor  here. 

11.  All  figures  properly  rhetorkal  rise  upon  the  common  root 
of  the  u\etnphin\  and  are  reducible  ultimately  to  metaphorical 
propositions,  that  is,  to  propositions  in  which  there  is  a  subjet^t 
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with  a  metaphorical  predicate,  capable,  for  the  most  part,  of 
being  linked  to  it  by  the  substantive  copula  "  is." 

**  Though  round  his  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  his  bead." 

The  good  man  is  a  mountain.  "  If  he  dare  to  light  on  me, 
I  shall  brush  him  oft':"  he  is  an  insect.  "The  state  is  tossed 
on  the  waves  of  civil  strife:"  the  state  is  a  ship.  "The  sun- 
shine of  truth  will  scatter  those  falsehoods:"  truth  is  a  sun; 
falsehood  is  a  cloud.  "The  diapason  closing  full  in  man:" 
nature  is  an  instrument  of  music ;  man  is  the  completion  of 
nature's  music.  "  From  the  egg  to  the  apple,  life  is  insipid  :" 
life  is  a  banquet.  Hence  all  metaphorical  language  is  but  the 
evolution  of  the  primary  idea.  It  results  from  the  ideal  iden- 
tification of  the  subject  and  predicate  throughout^  so  far  as  that 
identification  is  primarily  involved  in  the  simple  proposition. 

Hence,  after  directly  connecting  the  subject  in  a  metaphorical 
proposition  with  its  predicate,  we  can  go  on  to  apply  to  the 
object  the  qualities  of  the  predicate.  The  good  man  is  a 
fountain,  and  though  clouds  are  about  his  breast,  eternal  sun- 
line  is  on  his  head.  The  officious  intermeddler  is  an  insect, 
^d  if  he  dare  to  light  on  me,  I  will  brush  him  off.     The  state 

a  ship,  and  is  tossed  on  the  waves  of  civil  strife.  Can  we 
^y^  This  bread  is  my  body,  and  is  given  for  you ;  this  wine  is 
y  blood,  and  has  been  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of 
Us  ?     If  we  cannot,  there  is  no  metaphor. 

12.  In  didactic  metaphors,  whose  object  is  not  so  much  to 
^''nament  as  to  make  clear  and  vivify  the  meaning  to  the  sim- 
e  learner,  predicates  are  chosen  whose  range  of  qualities  is 
Xiallest,  in  fact,  if  possible,  confined  to  one  quality.  The 
Lvorite  popular  metaphors  turn  very  much  upon  the  disposi- 
on  to  confine,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  analogy  to  a  single 
uality  in  a  single  predicate.  A  bee  and  a  wasp  both  sting, 
et  if  we  say  of  a  woman,  "  She  is  a  bee,"  the  first  impression 
lade  is  that  she  is  industrious ;  if  we  say,  "  She  is  a  wasp," 
16  hearer  supposes  we  attribute  ill-temper  to  her.  A  bee  is  as 
rovident  as  an  ant,  but  when  we  wish  to  find  an  image  of 
rovidence,  we  take  the  ant.     A  hare  is  both  swift  and  timid. 
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yet,  when  we  call  a  man  a  hare,  every  one  at  once  supposes  oi 
to  mean  that  he  is  timid.  An  elephant  is  sagacioos  as  welltf 
ponderous,  but  when  we  say  that  a  man  is  an  elephant,  we  are 
not  thought  to  compliment  his  sagacity,  but  to  allude  tohii 
hugeness  of  body.  The  torch  was  once  an  image  of  illumina- 
tion, now  it  is  an  image  of  destruction.  We  speak  of  the  lamp 
of  knowledge,  but  of  the  torch  of  discord.  The  spider  li» 
many  points  of  metaphor,  but  in  popular  language  his  image  ii 
narrowed  to  the  mode  in  which  he  ensnares  his  prey.  The  a« 
has  had  a  varied  fortune  in  metaphor.  Homer  compares  his 
hero  to  an  ass  ;  yet,  from  being  the  image  of  enduring  bravery, 
of  strength,  of  contentment,  of  frugality,  of  meekness  under 
wrong,  the  ass  has  come  to  be  almost  exclusively  the  image  of 
stupidity.  The  dog  once  went  into  metaphor  on  the  strength 
of  his  worst  points ;  he  now  generally  goes  in  on  his  best.  Once 
the  question  was  put :  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do 
this  thing?  Now  institutions  of  trust  paint  upon  their  sign  the 
dog,  wlio,  as  he  watches  the  chest,  is  an  image  of  the  institu- 
tion in  the  incorruptible  fidelity  it  claims  for  itself.  K  there 
he  a  didm'tic  metaphor  in  the  Lord's  Supper  —  and  such  it 
would  Ik^  most  likely  to  bo  if  there  were  any  —  it  would  select 
the  body  of  Christ  as  the  predicate,  because  of  one  familiar  qual- 
ity which  onabkHl  it,  more  than  any  other,  to  make  clear  and 
vivity  the  moaning  of  the  broad.  Will  any  one  pretend  that 
such  is  the  case? 

13.  In  a  metaphor  the  adjoctivos  and  verbs  appropriate  to 
the  pntiituitr  are   appliotl  to  the  su^tjtct.     The  adjectives  and 
verbs  appn^priato  to  the  S'tfyoi  in  a  metaphor  cannot  be  applied 
to  the  />'rv/,',vf^.     '*  The  child  is  a  flower  ;  it  opens  its  petaUto 
the  dawning  sun  :  it  strikes  its  root  into  the  green  earth ;  it  is 
tender,  swtvt,  fragile.''     We   cannot   correctly  apply  in  this 
Siime  metaphor  any  of  tlie  qualities  of  the  child  to  the  flower, 
or  mingle  the  attributes  of  the  subject  with  those  of  the  pre- 
dicate.    We  can  simply  and  solely  consider  the  subject  under 
the  metaphorical  conditions  of  the  predicate.     We  cannot  say: 
**Tho  child  is  a  flower:  it  strikes  out  its  roots  in  the  nursery: 
that  fli»wer  onix^  had  a  father  and  mother,  but,  alas !  the  chill 
wind  came,  and  now  the  flower  is  an  orphan."     If,  therefore. 
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there  were  any  warrant  for  the  textual  reading  on  which  is 
based  the  interpretation:  "This  broken  bread  is  my  broken 
body,"  it  would  imply  that  the  body  is  metaphorically  broken, 
and  that  because  the  predicate  body  is  identical  in  the  meta- 
phor with  the  bread,  we  can  say  that  the  bread  is  broken. 
But  it  is  granted  by  all  that  the  breaking  of  the  bread  is  literal. 
It  is  said  to  be  broken,  because,  and  only  because,  it  is  broken. 
Hence  the  a  priori  presumption  is  entirely  in  accord  with  the 
external  evidence  that  the  true  reading  of  1  Cor.  xi.  24,  does 
not  embrace  the  word  "broken."  If  the  word  there  were 
genuine,  there  can  be  no  metaphorical  relation  between  the 
breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  breaking  of  the  body ;  but  if 
there  were,  it  would  produce  an  idea  exactly  the  reverse  of 
that  which  the  advocates  of  the  metaphor  desire.  They  wish 
the  breaking  of  the  bread  to  figure  the  breaking  of  the  body, 
but,  in  fact,  the  breaking  of  the  body  would  figure  the  break- 
ing of  the  bread.  If  I  say :  "  Hope  is  a  broken  reed,"  it  is  the 
"broken  "  of  the  predicate  which  we  refer  to  the  subject,  not 
the  reverse.  It  is  not  that  hope  is  broken,  and,  therefore,  we 
make  it  the  image  of  a  broken  reed  ;  but  it  is  the  reed  that  is 
broken,  and  we,  therefore,  make  it  the  image  of  the  broken 
hope.  The  words  are  not :  My  body  is  this  broken  bread,  but 
(following  the  reading) :  This  ( bread)  is  my  broken  body. 

14.  A  verbal  symbol  is  simply  a  raetaphorical  predicate, 
which  is  fixed  in  one  determinate  sense  by  general  agreement 
and  understanding.  It  must  conform  to  all  the  laws  of  meta- 
phor. When  the  symbolic  idea  of  the  verbal  symbol  is  em- 
bodied in  a  representation,  or  associated  with  a  natural  object, 
apparent  to  the  senses,  a  symbol  proper  is  the  result.  Thus, 
when,  for  the  first  time,  it  was  said :  "  The  brave  man  is  a  lion," 
there  was  but  a  metaphor.  When  the  authority  derived  from 
a  general  use  and  agreement  made  the  lion,  by  preeminence, 
and  exclusively,  the  metaphorical  representative  of  courage, 
the  lion  became  the  symbol  of  courage;  and  the  carved  or 
painted  lion  becomes  the  symbol  proper  of  courage.  Before  a 
symbol  can  be  assumed  in  language,  there  must  be  presupposed 
a  metaphorical  predicate,  and  a  fixing  of  it  by  general  agree- 
ment in  one  only  sense.     When  there  can  be  no  metaphor. 
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there  can,  a  fortiori^  be  no  symbol.     When  we  eay.'^Tki 
lamb  is  the  symbol  of  Christ,"  it  implies,  first,  that  the  Iambi  fc-  ^ 
a  metaphorical  predicate  of  all  gentle  human  beings;  fleconi, 
that  because  of  the  preeminent  gentleness  of  Christ,  God bi 
authoritatively,  in  his  word,  fixed  the  predicate  as  descriptiw 
of  his  Son.     Hence,  when  the   artist  paints   the  lamb  in » 
cred  symbolism,  we  at  once  know  he  means  Christ;  he  repre- 
sents the  lamb  bleeding,  it  is  Christ  the  SuflTerer  he  means; 
the  lamb  bears  the  banner,  it  is  Christ  triumphant. 

15.  A  TYPE  is  a  person  or  thing  divinely  foreappointedasthe 
symbol  of  a  person  or  thing  not  yet  revealed.     It  involves  a 
divine  metaphor  with  the  subject  reserved  for  a  future  state- 
ment.    The  type  is  related  to  the  antitype  as  the  predicate  to 
the  subject.     The  lamb  is  a  symbol  of  Christ.     The  pascbji 
lamb  is  a  type  of  Christ.     For  the  same  reason,  as  in  the  ex- 
l)laiuition  of  the  parable  and  dream,  the  predicate,  in  the  reso- 
lution of  the  type,  is  often  placed  first.     We  can  say  "Christ 
is  our  paschal  lamb,"  or  "  Our  paschal  lamb  is  Christ,"  but  in 
either  case  Christ  is  the  subject. 

10.  The  descriptive  ternis  we  add  to  a  metaphorical  noun  to 
make  its  nature  apparent  must  be  such  as  to  imply  that  it  is 
motaphoriail,  not  such  as  would  apply  to  it  as  literal.  Instead 
of  saying, ''  His  wit  is  a  dagger,"  we  may  enlarge  by  saying, 
**  llis  wit  is  the  dagger  of  an  assassin;  he  plunges  into  the 
hoart  of  every  man  who  otiends  him;"  but  we  cannot  say; 
**  llis  wit  is  a  dagger  purchased  at  Smith's  hardware  store." 
M'o  do  not  say:  **  The  law  of  God  is  a  lamp  of  brass  with  a 
iHUton  wiok ; "  **  our  life  is  the  flowini^  river  SchuvlkilL  which 
runs  into  the  IVlaware;''  **he  Wiis  clothed  with  the  mantle 
of  humilitv,  made  of  blue  cloth."  Bat  to  the  words  bodv  and 
bKHxl  are  addi^nl  just  such  terms  as  suit  the  literal  body  ami 
blvHHl  alone.  It  was  the  literal  IkhIv  which  was  sciveu  —  the 
litonil  MvhhI  which  was  shod  for  us  and  for  many  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins.  Oontnist  the  words  which  in  1  Cor.  xi.  speak  of 
ChristV  literal  Kxly  with  tho(se  which  in  chap.  xii.  speak  of 
His  motaphorioal  Kvly,  llis  Churoh.  Take  the  wonis :  This 
is  mv  Kviv  wliuh  is  for  vou  —  sruiltv  of  the  bodv  and  blood  of 
the  Lorvi  —  nor  viisvvri:Jn^  the  Lord's  bodv — which  are  found 
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in  chap,  xi.,  and  lay  them  side  by  side  with  the  terms  in 
which,  in  chap,  xii.,  Christ's  body,  the  Church,  is  spoken  of; 
tbemany  members — the  foot,  the  hand,  the  eye,  the  ear — now 
ye  are  the  body  of  Christ  and  members  in  particular,  —  and 
note  how  striking  the  difference.  And  in  the  Oriental  cast  of 
thought,  far  more  than  in  the  Western,  exists  this  very  ten- 
dency to  luxuriate  in  the  details  of  metaphor.  The  abstinence 
from  anything  of  the  sort  in  the  case  of  the  Supper,  which,  if 
it  be  metaphorical  at  all,  involves  the  metaphor  of  metaphors, 
is  very  significant. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  longer  at  the  bearing  of  these 
principles  on  the  Lord's  Supper : 

When  the  word  hread  is  used  metaphorically,  or  with  a  figu- 
rative allusion,  it  is  a  well  established  emblem  of  i .Mireud-mtt. 
food  or  of  nutrition  —  intellectual,  moral  or  spirit-  '*p'"''^i<^''»y  n^-^*- 
tial.  As  the  fox  is  the  emblem  of  cunning,  the  dove  of  gentle- 
ness, the  rock  of  firmness,  so  is  natural  bread  the  emblem  of 
sujjernatural  or  spiritual  nutriment.  The  proposition  "bread 
^»  Christ's  body,"  taken  fgnratively^  would  make  bread  the 
Hteral  thing,  and  Christ's  body  the  emblem  of  it,  and  would 
*^ave  to  mean,  "  as  Christ's  body  is  supernatural  or  spiritual 
^Ood,  so  bread  is  natural  bodily  food."  The  proposition, 
'*  Christ's  body  is  bread,"  on  the  other  hand,  makes  Christ's 
tK)dy  the  literal  thing,  and  bread  the  emblem  of  it,  and  would 
•^^lean,  "as  bread  is  natural  bodily  food,  so  is  Christ's  body 
Supernatural  or  spiritual  food."  If  it  be  said,  Bread  is  like 
Ohrist's  body,  the  question  at  once  arises.  In  what  respect  ? 
\Vhat  is  the  well-known  property  of  our  Lord's  body  to  which 
wve  find  a  likeness  in  bread?  If  the  reply  .is,  Christ's  body  is 
iacramentally  eaten,  and  bread  is  like  it,  in  that  it  is  eaten 
haturally,  we  would  reply :  The  eating  of  Christ's  body  is  a 
recondite  and  imperfectly  understood  thing,  —  why,  then,  do 
j'ou  take  it  as  the  illustration  of  something  so  simple  and  well 
understood  as  the  eating  of  bread?  Why  illustrate  the  simple 
by  the  obscure?  Why  illustrate  it  at  all?  Yet  more,  how- 
ever, if  the  reply  is,  Christ's  body  is  broken,  and  bread,  like  it, 
is  broken,  we  would  reply.  It  is  not  characteristic  of  bread  to 
be  broken ;  thousands  of  things  equally  with  it  are  broken : 
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moreover,  Christ's  body  is  not  naturally  broken,  bat  bread  is; 
bcDce,  instead  of  illustrating  tbe  snpemataral  by  the  litenL 
you  are  illustrating  the  literal  by  the  supernataral.  What  m 
want  to  fit  in  with  your  theory  is,  that  Christ  should  have 
said,  Take,  eat,  my  body  is  like  this  bread ;  or,  the  breaking 
of  my  body  is  like  the  breaking  of  this  bread.  But  on  this 
theory  he  exactly  reverses  the  statement.  He  docs  not  say. 
My  body  is  this  ;  but,  This  is  my  body.  Here,  too,  is  one  of 
the  sharp  and  noticeable  distinctions  between  the  thought  in 
John  vi.  and  the  thought  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  John  vL 
he  says :  *'  My  flesh  is  bread  ;  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed.''  Here 
he  says :  "  This  is  my  body."  If  it  were  lawful  to  supply  the 
word  '*  bread,''  bread  would  here  be  the  subject,  as  it  is  there 
the  predicate.  But,  whether  bread  or  the  breaking  of  bread 
be  considered  as  that  with  which  the  body  or  breaking  of  the 
body  is  to  be  compared,  it  would  necessarily,  to  sustain  the 
theory  of  metaphor,  or  symbol,  be  the  predicate.  But  it  is  here 
manifestly  the  suhjcd^  as  even  the  great  mass  of  un-Lutheran 
expositoi's  are  forced  to  admit.  But  if  bread  or  breaking  of 
bread  be  the  subject,  it  is  compared  with  the  body,  or  breaking 
of  the  body:  that  is,  Christ  is  supposed  to  illustrate  the 
natural  and  familiar  action  by  the  remoter  and  less  intelligible 
—  which  is  absurd. 

Schwenckfold*  saw  whither  this  false  theory  would  drive 
him,  to  wit,  that  it  would  suppose  that  our  Saviour,  con3ide^ 
ing  the  eating  of  his  body  as  the  familiar  thing,  and  the  eating 
of  the  brea<l,  the  thing  that  required  illustration,  which  is  so 
manifestly  false,  that,  to  avoid  it,  he  proposed  to  write  the 
words  thus:  My  body  is  this  bread,  to  wit,  is  spiritual  bread, 
as  this  is  natural  bread.  If,  now,  the  critic's  view  could  be 
taken  as  to  the  force  of  ''  is,''  to  wit,  that  it  means  "  is  like," 
he  pluni^es  headlong  into  the  difticulty  Schwenckfeld  tried  in 
vain  to  escape.  P^ven  if  there  were  a  metaphor,  it  would  not 
have  a  parallel  in  the  phrase,  "  Louis  Xapoleon  is  a  fox  ; "  but 
in  this :  *^  A  fox  is  Louis  Xa[)oleon ; '  that  is,  a  fox  is  like 
Louis  Xapoleon  ;  or,  a  rock  is  God  ;  or,  grass  is  flesh ;  or,  a 
door  is  Christ. 

*TLe  same  view  was  maintained  at  a  later  period  bj  John  Lang. 
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Just  as  plain  is  it  that  the  phrase  "  breaking  bread,"  if  figu- 
rative, is  the  well-established  emblem  not  of  the  violent  kill- 
ing of  a  human  being,  but  of  supernatural  or  spiritual  dis- 
tribution or  communication.  Why  is  bread  broken  ?  In  order 
to  its  being  given^  taken^  and  eaten.  Hence,  when  we  speak 
figuratively  of  breaking  bread,  we  mean  this :  the  higher  thing, 
of  which  the  bread  is  the  emblem,  is  given,  taken. 

.  .    ,       ,       ^  II.  The -Break- 

and  eaten  in  some  sense  corresponding  with  the  fig-  ing  of  Bread"  «• 
ure.    Hence,  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  it  is  inconceiv-  ""^^«p»»'»''<^'- 
able,  if  the  breaking  of  bread  have  a  figurative  reference,  that 
this  reference  should  rest  on  the  breaking  of  bread,  not  as  the 
nieans  of  its  distribution^  in  order  to  be  taken  and  eaten,  but  on 
the  violent  tearing  of  it  into  pieces,  as  symbolical  of  crucifixion. 
If,  therefore,  the  sole  connection  were,  as  the  critic  imagines, 
between  breaking  the  body,  the  symbol  would  still  contemplate 
the  bread  which  we  break  as  the  communication  of  Christ's  body, 
from  these  indisputable  facts,  as  also  from  the  sacred  text, 
^^  is  most  clear  that,  as  the  "  breaking  "  of  the  bread    m  The  Break- 
^^  the  Supper  was  distributive,  that  is,  the  natural  "'«  ^^  ^'"^'^  *"^ 
'**eans  necessary  to  its  distribution  or  communica-  character  of  the 
^ion  to  the  taker  and  eater  of  it  as  natural  food,  so,  ^"p^®'* 
^y  consequence,  the  breaking  of  Christ's  body,  to  which  it 
^culd  point.  Would  be  the  communication  of  that  body  as 
^Vi^pematural  food.     The  analogy  is  not   this:  That  as  bread 
^^ay  be  considered  as  figuratively  killed  by  breaking  it  with 
^lae  hand  into  small  pieces,  so  was  Christ's  body  literally  killed 
J^  piercing  it  with  the  nails  and  the  spear,  but  is  most  clearly 
^Viis:  That  as  bread,  in  order  to  be  naturally  taken  and  eaten, 
^ust  be  physically  communicated,  (to  which  the  natural  break- 
ing was  necessary,)  so  the  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  in  order  to 
^>e  sacramentally  taken  and  eaten,  must  be  supernaturally  com^ 
^nunicated. 

The  critic  has  said  of  the  "  resemblance  in  the  fact  that  just 
us  he  had  broken  the  bread,  so  his  body  woidd  be  ly.  The 
'broken,"  etc.,  that  this  is  "  the  only  one  stated  by  "Breaking"  of 

,      .  -,  !/»»»•  T  1-1  T  <ii         Bread  not  indlca- 

Christ  himseli      in  regard  to  the  bread  and  the  ureofthemod* 
V>oly.     If  we  look  at  the  sacred  text,  we  find  that  ^'  **"   ^"*'* 

....  .  .  death. 

the  critic  is  at  issue  with  it  on  three  vital  points : 
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1.  Our  Saviour  does  not  &B,y  ^' woidd  be  broken,"  "  J wuMI* 
shed ,"  but  uses  the  present  participle  in  both  cases :  "  is  broken," 
"  is  shed/'     If  the  critic  insists  that  the  present  participlebas 
a  future  sense,  he  is  bound  to  give  reason  for  his  departure 
from  the  letter.     Till  the  critic  proves  this,  he  has  against  bini 
the  very  letter  of  our  Lord's  word,  testifying  that  he  did  not 
compare  that  present  breaking  of  the  bread  with  the/Vw^ 
breaking  of  his  body. 

2.  The  sacred  text,  if  we  assume  that  the  language  is  figura- 
tive, gives  no  warrant  for  the  idea  that  the  breaking  of  Christ's 
body,  and  the  shedding  of  his  blood,  refer  as  their  distinctive 
object  to  the  mafe  by  which  his  life  was  terminated,  but  both 
refer  to  the  impartation  or  communication  of  the  body  and 
blood,  as  the  applying  organs  of  the  redemption  wrought 
through  them.  In  other  words,  they  are,  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 
contemplated  distinctively  in  their  sacramental  application,  and 
in  their  sacrificial  character  only  as  the  sacrificial  is  to  be  pre- 
supposed, either  in  fact  or  in  God's  unchanging  pur[)0se8,  as 
the  necessary  antecedent  and  ground  of  the  sacramental.  Bread 
is  broken  in  order  to  be  communicated,  and  wine  is  poured  out 
in  order  to  be  imparted.  If  these  acts,  then,  are  symbolical  as 
r^^gards  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  they  contemplate  the 
one  as  broken,  the  other  as  shod,  in  order  to  communication 
and  impartation  ;  and  then  there  is  a  parallel  in  the  words  of 
Paul :  The  cup  of  blessing,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  blood 
of  Christ ;  the  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion 
of  his  l>odv? 

3.  Matthew  savs  our  Lord  hmkr  the  bread,  but  does  not  think 

it  nocessarv  to  record  at  all  that  our  Lord  said.  My 
Kv.^nioi,«t>  v.Mi-  K^dy  hro/:>  /i  —  that  is,  according  to  the  false  tiieory, 
r'  !^1  'I  i  be  failed  to  note  the  onlv  resemblance  which  our 
x>.th  tho  nr.,k-  Lord  has  authorized.     Mark  is  guilty,  on  the  same 

rhei^rv,  ot  the  same  omission  —  not  a  word  about 
the  breaking  of  the  bread  as  the  point  of  comparison  with  the 
broakiuiT  of  the  IxhIv.  Luke  has:  lie  I  rale  it,  and  ^ove  unto 
them,  and  said  :  This  is  mv  Ixvlv  which  is  giirn  for  vou.  Not 
a  wonl  alx^nr  the  breaking:  as  a  svml>ol  of  the  crucifixion  :  but, 
as  if  the  breaking  were  merely  a  necessary  part  of  the  com- 
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municative  act  ending  in  the  giving ^  says :  This  is  my  body 
^'r^w  fop  yon.  Is  the  giving  of  a  piece  of  bread  also  an  emblem 
of  the  crucifixion  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that  broken  and  given 
are  considered  as  involving  the  same  idea,  and  that  the  force  is 
"so  broken  as  to  be  given  "  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that  the  giving  of 
Hi8  body  is  something  which  Christ  himself  does  ;  that  there- 
fore the  sacramental  breaking  or  communication  of  it  is  His 
own  act,  and  that  if  He  symbolizes  any  acts,  it  is  His  own  acts, 
and  not  those  of  His  enemies  ?  Who  does  not  see,  if  we  assume 
a  figure,  that  the  natural  bread  points  to  the  supernatural 
bread,  which  He  tells  us  is  His  body,  and  that  the  natural 
method  by  which  the  natural  bread  is  communicated  points  to 
the  supernatural  method,  by  which  the  invisible  sacramental 
bread,  to  wit,  Christ's  true  body  is  given  ? 

If  in  1  Cor.  xi.  24,  we  accept  the  Textus  receptus,  and  read 
"broken  for  you,"  the  meaning  of  the  word  broken  is  deter- 
njined  by  the  facts  already  stated.    It  is  to  be  harmonized  with 
St.  Luke's  "given,"  and  with  the  omission  of  Matthew  and 
Afark.   But  the  best  text  sustained  by  the  oldest  manuscripts,*  is 
'without  the  word,  and  the  editions  of  the  greatest  recent  critics, 
*«  for  example  Lachmann,  Tischendorff,  and  Alford,  omit  it. 
*  he  attempt,  therefore,  to  show  that  our  Saviour  put  the 
^^e  stress  on  the  breaking  of  the  bread,  is  a  com-     yj  ^,^     ^^ 
Plete  failure,  as  is  also  the  attempt  to  show  that  the  tempt  to  make 
^^eaking  contemplates  our  Saviour's  death  in  its  Jli™iiei"n°*th! 
^lode,  and  not  as  the  sacrificial  pre-requisite,  in  the  Breaking,  a  wi- 
J^iind  of  God,  to  the  sacramental  communication. 
J^he  true  view  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that,  although  the 
'^tiree  Evangelists  say  of  the  blood :  "  shed  for  you,"  not  one  of 
^  liem  speaks,  nor  does  St.  Paul  speak,  of  the  pouring,  or  shed- 
ding of  wine  at  all ;  which  would  have  been  absolutely  essential, 
^ad  the  breaking  partaken,  as  the  critic  seems  to  suppose,  of 
this  pantomimic  character.     If  Christ  had  broken  the  bread  to 
%ymbolize,  by  that  act,  the  breaking  of  His  body,  He  must  have 
{K>ared  the  wine  to  symbolize,  by  that  act,  the  shedding  of  His 

'^As  the  Codex   Sinaiticu9i  X*i  ^^^   century;    AlexandriDuSi  A.,  5th  century; 
VatloanuB,  B.,  4th  oenturj ;  Ephriiem  Syri,  C,  5th  century. 
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blood.     So  absolutely  necessary  to  his  new  theory  does  Kahnis 
see  the  shedding  of  the  wine  to  be,  that  he  goes  completely  oat 
of  the  sacred  record  to  assume  that  "  the  wine  which  is  poured 
out  of  a  large  vessel  into  the  chalice  is  the  blood  which  is  shed 
for  us."    This  is  not  interpreting  Scripture,  but  manufacturing 
it  —  and  the  manufactured  Scripture  directly  contradicts  the  in- 
spired Scripture.     It  is  the  cup  of  Uessing  which  we  bless^  not 
the  cup  of  wine  already  poured  and  consecrated  in  the  Sup{)er, 
not  the  skin-bottle  of  pouring  which  we  pour  before  the  Supper, 
which  is   the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ.     It  is  not 
enough  for  Kahnis  to  add  to  St.  Paul ;  he  feels  himself  forced 
to  contradict  him.   But  Kahnis  is  helpless.  If  the  bread  comes 
into  the  Supper  solely  to  be  eaten,  and  the  breaking  is  but  a 
natural  mean  toward  the  eating,  a  mean  which  can  be  used 
either  before  the  Supper  or  in  it ;  if  the  wine  comes  into  the 
Supper  solely  to  be  drunken,  and  the  pouring  is  but  a  natural 
mean  toward  the  drinking,  a  mean  which  can  be  used  before  or 
in  it,  Kahnis's  theory  of  symbol  goes  by  the  board. 

On  the  very  word,  then,  on  which  the  critic  builds  his  whole 
theory,  it  goes  to  pieces.  It  is  broken  by  "  broken."  Alike  what 
the  four  narratives  say,  and  what  they  omit,  is  decisive  against 
him  —  as  their  words  and  their  omissions  strengthen  the  true 
view,  the  view  of  our  Church. 

The  critic,  as  we  have  seen,  formally  abandons  in  great  stress, 
vn.  Summary  ^°  ^^^  iuiportaut  rcspcct,  the  Zwinglian  view  of  the 
of    the    faue  meaning  of  the  word  "  is  "  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 
t  eory.  j^^  ackuowlcdgcs  that  here  it  does  not  mean  "  sym- 

bolizes, represents."  This  he  does,  apparently,  to  avoid  the 
rock  on  which  we  showed,  and  have  again  shown,  that  the  old 
rationalistic  symbolic  theory  struck  and  split,  as  soon  as  it  was 
launched.  He  concedes  that  the  breads  as  siich^  is  not  the  syrabd 
of  the  body  of  Christ.  So  much  for  Zwinglianism.  But,  as  he 
goes  on  to  admit,  there  is  a  solitary  point  not  peculiar  to  bread, 
in  which  there  is  a  likeness  to  a  solitary  point,  connected  with 
the  history  of  our  Saviour's  body,  but  not  peculiar  to  it.  His 
theory  really  is  this :  The  bread  does  not  here  mean  bread,  but 
the  breaking  of  the  bread.  The  body  of  Christ  does  not  mean 
His  body,  but  the  breaking  of  His  body.     The  critic,  with  his 
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theory  of  pronouns,  gets  the  proposition :  This  bread  (touto 
artos)  is  my  body.  Then,  with  his  theory  of  the  substantive 
verb,  this  is  made  to  mean  :  This  bread  is  like  my  body  ;  then, 
with  the  new  theory  of  metaphor,  bread  means  breaking  of 
bread ;  body  means  breaking  of  body  ;  and  the  sacred  words 
mean  this :  This  breaking  of  bread  is  like  the  breaking  of  my 
body  broken  for  you,  therefore  take  this  breaking  of  bread  and 
eat  it.  lie  abandons  the  argument  on  which  the  faith  of.  our 
Church  was  originally  assailed,  and  admits  the  untenableness 
of  the  philology  of  the  anti-Lutheran  rationalism  of  centuries. 
Strange  fallacy,  which  would  make  the  breaking  of  anything, 
whatsoever,  a  title  to  its  being  called  the  Lord's     ^,„  „,     . 

'  ®  Yin.  ThofaUe 

body,  which  assumes  that  the  bread  as  such,  that  tiio..ry  <hariic- 
is,  as  food,  is  not  the  symbol  of  Christ's  body,  but  *'*'''"*^* 
that  the  Creaking  of  the  bread  is  like  the  breaking  of  the  body. 
This  theory  assumes  that  it  would  be  as  proper  to  affirm  that  a 
broken  paving  -  stone,  or  a  broken  pane  of  glass,  or  a  broken 
dish,  or  a  broken  rope,  is  Christ's  body,  as  that  the  bread  of 
Ilis  supper  is ;  for  the  parallel  is  between  breaking  and  break- 
ing—  broken  bread  and  broken  body.  But  if  you  concede  that 
it  is  between  bread  and  body,  then  you  are  drawn  to  the 
dreaded  necessity  of  the  true  supernatural  eating  of  the  latter 
as  the  parallel  to  the  true  natural  eating  of  the  former.  How 
pointless,  too,  opening  in  the  lowest  depth  of  Rationalism  itself, 
a  lower  deep,  is  it  to  say  that  the  breaking  of  bread  is  like  the 
breaking  of  Christ's  body,  considering  the  breaking  as  the 
means  of  putting  that  sacred  body  to  death.  Bread  is  an  inani- 
mate thing :  how  can  breaking  it  be  like  the  putting  of  a 
human  being  to  death  ?  Breaking  bread  is  the  very  symbol  of 
quiet  and  peace.  Who  w^ould  dream  of  it  as  an  appropriate 
symbol  of  the  most  cruel  and  ignominious  death  ?  Bread  is  the 
representative  food,  and,  used  in  metaphor,  is  the  symbol  of 
spiritual  or  supernatural  food.  The  breaking  of  bread  is  the 
means  to  giving  it  as  food,  and  taking  it  as  food,  and  as  a  sym- 
bol, the  symbol  of  giving  and  taking  a  higher  food.  No  one 
would  dream  of  the  breaking  of  a  piece  of  bread  as  the  symbol 
of  killing  a  human  body  ;  and  if  so  extraordinary  a  symbolic  use 
of  it  were  made,  it  would  require  the  most  explicit  statement,  on 
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the  part  of  the  person  so  using  it,  that  such  was  its  intent ;  and 
when  he  had  made  it,  the  world  would  be  amazed  at  so  lame  a 
figure. 

We  join  issue,  then,  with  this  theory,  and  maintain  that  if 
there  be  a  figure  in  the  words,  the  figure  must  be  this:  that 
the  bread  is  a  figure  of  the  body  of  Christ,  as  the  true  bread  — 
and  the  breaking  of  that  bread,  so  as  to  communicate  it,  a  figure 
of  the  true  communication  of  that  body.  And  thus  our  Lord 
did  not  mean,  in  the  word  "  broken  " —  if  he  indeed  used  it  at  all 
—  to  point  to  the  process  by  which  His  body  was  killed,  but  to 
His  body  as  the  bread  of  life,  broken  or  given  to  be  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  divine  life  of  the  believer.  If  His  body  be  the 
broken  bread,  it  is  as  the  communication  of  that  body  of  which 
He  says :   Take^  eat ;  this  is  my  body  given  for  you. 

Utterly  apart  from  the  divine  majesty  and  the  plenary  out- 
pouring of  the  great  Spirit  of  his  prophetic  office  upon  our 
Lord,  it  is  a  degradation  to  Him  as  the  master  of  words,— 
Himself  the  incarnate  Word  and  revealer  of  the  mind  of  God,  as 
the  One  who  spake  as  never  man  spake,  whose  imagery  com- 
bined, as  they  were  never  combined  in  human  language,  the 
most  exquisite  simplicity  with  matchless  sublimity  and  appro- 
priateness,— it  is  a  degradation  of  our  Lord  to  torture  the  whole 
drift  of  His  words,  so  as  to  make  them  jejune  and  pointless,  as 
the  critic  has  done.  It  sounds  more  like  a  Jewish  taunt,  than 
a  sober  Christian  utterance,  to  say  that,  as  an  appropriate  re- 
presentation of  a  living  body  pierced  by  nails  and  sj^ear,  our 
Lord  selected  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  brake  it  to  pieces,  and  said: 
This  bread  is  my  body  —  not  with  allusion  to  the  bread  as  food 
at  all;  not  with  allusion  to  the  breaking  as  the  great  distri- 
butive and  communicative  act,  but  simply  to  the  breaking  as 
a  means  of  destroying.  We  do  not  believe  that  from  the  Insti- 
tution of  the  Supper  to  this  hour  the  mere  act  of  breaking  the 
bread,  as  such,  has  vivified  to  any  human  creature  the  sacrificial 
agony  and  death  of  our  Lord.  We  have  searched  the  records 
of  the  ancient  Church  in  vain  for  such  an  idea :  it  is  not  found 
in  any  of  the  Fathers  whom  we  have  examined.  It  is  modern, 
forced,  and  manifestly  raanufi^ctured  for  certain  doctrinal  ends; 
is  in  conflict  with  all  the  laws  of  human  speech ;  is  insulting  to 
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our  Lord,  and  is  rejected  by  the  best  commentators  of  every 
school,  even  by  some  of  the  ablest  Calvinists,  Zwinglians,  and 
Rationalists  themselves. 

The  antithesis  of  the  purified  Church  Catholic  in  modern 
times  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  Church  Catholic, 
through  its  most  ancient  witnesses,  asserts  the  same  antithesis, 
and  bases  it  upon  the  same  doctrine.  The  Fathers  are  not 
authorities,  but  they  are  witnesses.     The  force  of     „   . 

^    '  •'  Testimony    of 

their  testimony  depends  very  much  upon  the  nature  the  earliest 
of  the  thing  to  which  they  testify,  whether  it  be  ^""^^ 
something  in  regard  to  w^hich  they  had  ample  opportunities  of 
being  informed.  It  depends  also  upon  its  clearness,  its  har- 
mony with  itself  and  with  the  testimony  of  others.  The  state- 
ments of  a  witness  or  of  a  body  of  witnesses  may  carry  with 
them  a  moral  force  which  is  irresistible.  The  testimony  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  earliest  Church  in  regard  to  the  Lord's 
Supper  carries  peculiar  weight,  because,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  meaning  of  the  Lord's  Supper  must  have  been  asked 
for  and  determined  at  once.  It  is  impossible  that  in  the  daily 
communion,  with  which  the  Church  began,  and  the  very  fre- 
quent communion  with  which  the  Church  continued,  there 
should  be  no  settlement  of  the  question.  What  is  the  essential 
character  of  this  Sacrament  ? 

There  are  those  now  who  think  that  the  permanence  of  the 
Supper,  and  the  practical  fruits  of  it,  are  the  only  points  of  im- 
portance about  it  —  its  essential  character  may  be  left  out  of 
view.     But  in  fact,  from  the  beginning  to  this  hour,  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  see  why  it  should  be  permanent,  or  what  fruits 
it  is  meant  to  have,  without  understanding  what  it  is.     In  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  therefore,  the  essential  character  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  no  matter  of  remote  speculation.     It  came 
up  instantly,  and  came  up  constantly.    There  are  no  two  points 
on  which  we  would  expect  the  witness  of  the  ancient  Church 
to  be  more  prompt  and  decisive  than  on  the  two  Sacraments, 
Baptism  and  the  Supper,  and  the  fact  corresponds  with  the 
anticipation.     On  nothing  is  the  testimony  of  the  primitive 
Church  more  full,  more  clear,  and  more  decisive,  than  on  Bap- 
tism and  the  Supper.     The  testimony  begins  very  early.     The 
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first  important  witness  is  an  Apostolic  Father,  Ignatius,  fop 
whom  it  is  claimed  that  he  saw  our  Lord,  and  who,  beyond 
all  dispute,  was  a  pupil  of  the  Apostles.  He  was  consecrated 
pastor  of  the  church  of  Antioch,  by  St.  Peter,  about  a.  d.  43; 
and  was  put  to  death  as  a  Christian  about  a.  d.  107. 

The  importance  of  the  testimony  of  the  early  Church  in 
regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper  has  been  felt  in  all  the  churches. 
Extremists,  in  the  churches  most  alien  in  their  faith  to  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Fathers,  have  tried  to  torture  their  declarations, 
if  not  so  as  to  teach  their  own  peculiar  views,  yet,  at  least,  so 
as  not  directly  to  contradict  them.  Some,  as  for  example, 
Marheineke,  have  claimed  that  the  three  leading  views  of 
modern  times  all  have  their  representatives  among  the  Fathers. 
In  presenting  the  facts  of  most  importance,  it  may  be  useful  to 
premise  the  following  principles: — First  For  the  early  Fathers, 
I'liutipiestobe  as  mere  thinkers,  w^e  need  feel  comparatively  little 
prrngl«.VFntT  regard.  It  is  only  where  they  are  competent  wit- 
•''*•  nesses  that  we  attach  great  value  to  what  they  say. 

Second.  We  propose  first  to  show,  not  what  was  the  whole  line 
of  patristic  thinking,  but  what  was  the  original  view,  so  early 
as  to  create  a  moral  presumption  that  it  was  formed  not  by 
speculative  thinking,  but  on  the  direct  teaching  of  the  Apostles. 
With  this  as  a  sort  of  patristic  ''  Analogy  of  Faith,"  we  shall 
assume  that  the  later  Fathers  agree,  if  their  language  can  be 
fairly  harmonized  with  it.      Third,  The  easiest  and  simplest 
interpretation  of  the  Fathers  is  the  best ;  the  less  use  we  make 
of  the  complex  ideas  and  processes  of  the  scholastic  or  modern 
theology  the  better.     If  we  find  our  faith  in  the  Fathers,  we 
must  not  always  expect  to  find  it  couched  in  the  terms  which 
we  should  now  employ.     It  is  their  faith  rather  than  their  ik- 
ohijy  we  are  seeking ;  and  we  should  compare  our  faith  with 
their  faith  rather  than  our  dogmatics  with  theirs.     Systematic 
thinking   and  nicely  balanced  expression  are  the  growth  of 
ages  in  the  Church.     We  nmst  not  suppose  that  the  faith  of 
the  Church  is  not  found  in  a  particular  writer,  because  we  miss 
many  of  its  now  current  phrases.     No  existing  system  of  the- 
ology, and  no  dogmatic  statement  of  a  single  distinctive  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  can  find  its  absolute  fac-simile  in  form  in  the  writ- 
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ngs  of  the  Christian  Fathers  —  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
lot  the  doctrine  of  Sin,  not  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of 
!3hrist,  in  a  word,  not  any  doctrine.  The  oak  of  a  thousand 
'^ears  is  not  a  fac-simile  of  itself  at  a  hundred  years ;  yet  less  a 
ac-simile  of  the  acorn  from  which  it  grew.  Yet  the  oak  is  but 
;he  acorn  developed,  its  growth  is  its  history  ;  and  if  the  bond 
rvith  its  past  be  broken  anywhere  the  oak  dies.  Fourth,  That 
nterpretation,  all  other  things  being  equal,  is  best  which  most 
laturally  harmonizes  all  the  sayings  of  a  particular  Father  with 
jach  other,  or  all  the  sayings  of  all  the  Fathers  with  each  other. 
We  have  no  right  to  assume  a  contradiction  in  either  case, 
where  a  harmony  is  fairly  possible.  Fifth.  That  is  the  best 
interpretation  of  the  past  which  most  naturally  accounts  for 
the  sequel.  When  a  doctrine  has  taken  an  indubitable  shape, 
or  even  has  undergone  a  demonstrable  perversion  and  abuse, 
we  are  to  ask  what  supposition  in  regard  to  the  precedent 
doctrine  best  solves  the  actual  development  or  the  actual 
abuse.  Sixth,  We  reach  the  faith  of  a  Father  by  the  general 
drift  of  his  statements,  although  seeming^  or  even  real  con- 
tradictions with  that  general  drift  are  to  be  found  in  his 
writings.  No  man,  perhaps,  is  perfectly  self-consistent.  The 
reader  may  discover  inconsistencies  which  the  writer  himself 
has  not  noticed.  The  mass  of  mankind  hold  very  sincerely 
views  which  really  involve  a  conflict.  But  in  the  ancient 
Church,  with  the  vast  influx  of  men  of  every  school  of  philoso- 
phy and  of  every  form  of  religious  education  —  with  the  fer- 
ment of  the  wonderful  original  elements  which  Christianity 
brought  into  human  thought  —  with  Christian  science  hardly 
yet  in  existence,  we  would  expect  many  discrepancies,  especially 
where  dogmatic  accuracy  is  required. 

THE   TESTIMONY   OF   ST.  IGNATIUS. 

There  are  three  passages  in  St.  Ignatius  confessedly  bearing 
upon  the  Lord's  Supper.     The  first  is  from  the  i.  ignutiua,  a.d. 
Epistle  to   the  Smyrnians:   "They  (the   Docetse,  ^^^'^^• 
who  denied  that  our  Lord  had  a  true  body)  abstain  from  the 
Eucharist  and  prayer  because  they  confess  not  that  i.TotbeSmyr- 
the  Eucharist  is  the  flesh  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  »'*"■  H- 
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Christ,  which  (teen)  suffered  for  our  sins,  which  (een)  the 
Father  in  His  mercy  raised  again.  They  then  who  speak 
against  the  gift  (dorean)  perish  while  disputing.  Good  had  it 
been  for  them  to  keep  the  feast  of  love  agapan),  that  they  might 
rise  again."  Agapan  has  been  translated  "  to  love  it,"  but  the 
better  rendering  seems  to  be  "  to  celebrate  it,"  agapce,  i.  6.,  the 
Lord's  Supper,  taking  its  name  from  the  "agapee,"  or  "  love- 
feast,"  with  which  it  commenced  in  the  earliest  Church,  as  in 
the  following  paragraph  it  seems  to  be  defined  by  the  terms 
*'  agapee  poiein,"  in  the  sense  of  "  celebrating  the  Eucharist." 
The  second  citation  is  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Philadelphians, 

2.ToiiiePhiiH.  "Haste  ye  then  to  partake  of  one  Eucharist,  for 
deiphiaiw.  1 4.  there  is  (or  it  is)  the  one  flesh  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  one  cup  for  the  uniting  of  His  blood  (enosin,)  one 
altar."     The  third  citation  is  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 

3. To tho Kphe-  sians,  "Breaking  one  bread,  which  is  the  medicine 
BiniiB.  I  -20.  Qf  immortality  ;  the  antidote  that  we  should  not 
die,  but  live  in  Jesus  Christ  forever."  It  is  very  obvious,  that 
taking  these  words  in  their  simple  and  native  force,  they  best 
accord  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  In  the  first 
place  they  aflSrm  positively  that  the  Eucharist  is  the  flesh 
(einai  sarka)  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  that  it  is  the  one 
flesh  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  which  constitutes  it.  Secondly. 
They  distinctly  affirm  that  the  flesh  meant  is  that  which  suf- 
fered for  our  sins,  "which  the  Father  in  His  mercy  raised 
again  ;  "  thus  overthrowing  one  of  the  most  recent  figments  of 
a  very  subtle,  yet  perverse  interpretation,  which,  unable  to 
deny  that  there  is  an  objective  presence  of  Christ  taught  by  the 
Fathers,  alleges  that  His  body  in  the  Eucharist  is  a  body  of 
bread,  or  that  the  bread,  as  such,  is  His  body ;  and  that  the 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  is  a  blood  of  wine,  that  is, 
that  the  wine  itself  is,  as  such,  Christ's  blood.  Ignatius  dis- 
tinctly testifies  that  the  body  in  the  Eucharist  is  not  a  body 
of  bread,  but  is  the  body  of  that  flesh  which  suffered  for  our 
sins  and  was  raised  from  the  dead.  Ebrard*  himself  says: 
"  The  fundamental  argument  against  the  possibility  of  a  tropi- 
cal use  of  the  word  '  flesh '  in  Ignatius,  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 

*  Abendm.  I.  254. 
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speaks  distinctly  of  that  very  flesh  which  was  put  to  death 
upon  the  cross,  and  was  raised  in  glory  by  the  Father.'* 
Thirdly.  The  eflects  imputed  to  the  Eucharist  by  Ignatius  are 
entirely  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  its  being  a  mere 
memorial  or  a  mere  spiritual  communion.  He  imputes  to 
it  the  powet  of  producing  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life;  not 
that  he  denies  that  the  wicked  shall  rise  again,  but  that  like 
St.  Paul,  when  he  speaks  of  attaining  unto  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  he  means  the  resurrection  in  its  true  glory,  as  a  rising 
to  eternal  life.  The  medicine  of  immortality,  the  antidote  to 
death,  the  spring  of  life  in  Christ  forever,  can  be  no  other  than 
Christ's  flesh  itself — the  organ  of  His  whole  work.  Kahnis.* 
**  From  these  words  it  follows  with  certainty  that  Ignatius 
regarded  the  consecrated  elements  as  the  media  of  a  Divine 
impartation  of  life,  consequently  as  more  than  bare  symbols  ; " 
and  EBRARDf  admits,  "  When  he  calls  the  Eucharist  a  medium 
of  immortality,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  thinking  not  of  a  bare, 
subjective  memory  of  Christ,  but  of  an  actual  appropriation  of 
Christ  and  of  all  His  graces.''  Fourthly.  So  far  from  the  early 
Church,  as  represented  in  Ignatius,  being  indifferent  to  the 
doctrine  held  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  we  find  that  it 
is  distinctly  marked  as  a  heresy,  practically  resulting  in  the 
eternal  death  of  those  who  held  it,  that  the  Eucharist  is  not 
the  flesh  of  our  Saviour.  Taking  then  the  simple  and  direct 
interpretation  of  Ignatius,  we  find  him  in  perfect  aflSnity  with 
the  Tenth  Article  of  the  Augsburg  Confession :  1st.  In  the 
assertion  that  the  true  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  —  that 
which  suffered  and  that  which  was  raised  — is  present  in  the 
Eucharist,  actually  constituting  it.  2d.  That  true  bread  and 
true  wine  are  present.  3d.  That  the  bread  and  wine  given  and 
taken  are  the  means  by  which  the  body  and  blood  are  im- 
parted. When  he  says.  That  the  cup  is  for  the  uniting 
("  enosis  ")  of  Christ's  blood,  the  "  enosis  "  points  distinctly  to 
that  specific  idea  which  Paul  expresses  when  he  says.  The  cup 
is  the  communion  of  Christ's  blood,  and  which  our  Church 
expresses  by  saying  that  the  blood  is  in,  with^  and  under  the 
cup.  The  word  '*  enosis  "  is  used  by  the  Fathers  to  indicate  the 
uniting  of  two  things,  and  is  most  frequently  used  for  the  unit- 
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iijg  of  the  human  and  divine  natures  in  Christ.  Whether  we 
interpret  the  ''  enosis  "  here  as  implying  that  the  cup  is  that 
which  unites,  sacramen tally,  blood  with  wine,  or  blood  with 
the  communicant,  by  impartation  and  reception,  the  great 
idea  remains  unchanged,  for  either  of  these  involves  the  other. 
4th.  *Even  the  antithetical  part  of  the  Tenth  Article  has  it3 
parallel  in  the  condemnation  of  the  Docetse  for  denying  tliat 
the  Eucharist  is  the  flesh  of  Christ.  That  Ignatius  teaches 
the  doctrine  of  the  objective  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  in  the  Supper  is  shown  among  recent  writers,  by  Engel- 
hardt,  Francke,  Rudelbach,  Semisch,  and  Kahnis. 

THE   TESTIMONY   OF   JUSTIN   MARTYR. 

The  second  testimony  we  adduce  is  that  of  Justin  Martyb 
II.  jnstin  Mar-  (convcrtcd  A.  D.  133,  put  to  death  as  a  martyr,  165). 
tyr,A.D.i33.  jf  |ijg  claim  be  doubtful  which  has  been  made  for 
him,  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  the  Apostles,  the  other  claim 
may  at  least  be  allowed,  that  he  was  a  man  not  far  from  the 
Apostles  either  in  time  or  virtue.  The  extract  we  make  is 
from  his  Apology.  "  Having  ceased  from  the  prayers,  we  greet 
ApoioRy,  I.  r.  ^"®  another  with  a  kiss ;  then  bread  and  a  cup 
<^'  ^  of  water  and  wine  are  brought  to  him  who  presideth 

over  the  brethren,  and  he,  receiving  them,  sendeth  up  praise 
and  glory  to  the  Father  of  all,  through  the  name  of  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  maketh  at  length  an  Eucharistic 
prayer  for  having  had  these  things  vouchsafed  to  him.  Those 
called  among  us  'deacons,'  give  to  each  of  those  present  to 
partake  of  the  bread  and  wine  and  water,  over  which  thanks- 
giving has  been  made,  and  carry  it  to  those  not  present ;  this 
food,  ('  trophee,')  is  amongst  us  called '  Eucharist '  (eucharistiai, 
whereof  no  one  may  partake  save  he  who  believeth  that  what 
is  taught  by  us  is  true,  and  hath  been  washed  in  that  laver 
which  is  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  to  regeneration,  and 
liveth  as  Christ  hath  delivered  ;  for  we  do  not  receive  it  us 
common  bread  (koinon  arton)  or  as  common  drink  (koinon 
poma) ;  but  in  what  way  (on  tropon)  Jesus  Christ  our 
Saviour  being,  through  the  word  (dia  logon)  of  God,  incar- 
nate (sarkopoieetheis,)  had  both  flesh  and  blood  for  our 
salvation,  so   also  have  we  been  taught  that   the  food   over 
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Mrhich  thanksgiving  has  been  made  by  the  prayer  of  the  word 
(euchees  logon  ,  which  is  from  Him — from  which  food  our 
blood  and  flesh  are  by  transmutation  (metaboleen)  nourished 
(trephontai) — is  (einai)  both  the  flesh  and  blood  (kai  sarka,  kai 
aiina)  of  Ilim,  the  incarnate  Jesus  (sarkopoieethentos)." 

Applying  here  the  same  sinjple  principle  of  interpretation, 
we  find,  frstj  that  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  are  the 
sacramental  objects;  second^  that  they  are  distinguished  from 
the  bread  and  the  wine ;  thirds  that  they  are  so  related  to  the 
bread  and  wine  that  the  reception  of  the  one  implies  the 
reception  of  the  other — there  is  a  sacramental  unity  and  identi- 
fication ;  fourth^  that  this  relation  is  not  one  produced  by  the 
figurative  character  of  bread  and  wine,  as  symbols  of  body  and 
blood,  but  a  relation  subsequent  to  the  consecration  and  pro- 
duced by  it ;  ffih^  that  a  parallel  of  some  kind  is  instituted 
between  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  conjoined  personally  in  His 
incarnation,  and  the  two  elements,  bread  and  "body,  cup  and 
blood,  conjoined  sacramentally  in  the  Supper.  Sixth.  The  anti- 
thesis is  implied  when  it  is  said.  That  no  one  may  partake  of 
this  food  among  us  save  he  who  believeth  that  what  is  taught 
by  us  is  true.  This  means  that  the  rejecter  of  this  doctrine 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  common  with  the  rejecter  of  any  other 
article  of  faith  is  disapproved  of  and  excluded  from  the  Com- 
munion. Thus,  again,  is  overthrown  the  false  assumption  that 
the  ancient  Church  allowed  of  known  conflicting  views  in 
regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  Seventh.  These  words  of  Justin 
show  that  the  supernatural  character  of  the  elements  in  the 
Supper  is  dependent  upon  consecration.  He  distinctly  aflirms 
that  only  after  the  word  of  God  upon  them  do  they  possess 
their  character  as  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ.  This  alone 
overthrows  the  Zwinglian  doctrine,  for  if  the  bread  be  the  body 
of  Christ  symbolically,  it  is  such,  as  bread,  quite  independently 
of  any  consecration.  Eighth.  Justin  expresses  the  true  doctrine 
of  what  it  is  that  does  consecrate  in  the  Supper;  gives  the 
true  answer  to  the  question:  What  is  it,  by  which  that 
which  was  before  mere  bread,  now  becomes,  in  virtue  of  a 
supernatural  relation,  the  body  of  Christ?  He  says.  That  the 
consecration  takes  place  through  the  prayer  of  the  word,  which 
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18  from  Him,  i.  e.,  Christ,  (di  euchees  logou  tou  par  autou).  This 
may  include  tbe  Lord's  Prayer,  but  by  preemineuce  it  expresses 
the  words  of  tbe  iustitution,  which  we  know,  in  fact,  constituted 
an  essential  part  of  the  earliest  liturgies ;  and  St.  Justin  him- 
self expressly  mentions  Christ's  words  as  the  words  used  in  the 
consecration,  and  makes  them  parallel  with  the  consecrating 
words  used  in  the  mysteries  of  "  Mitbra,"  which  were  a  dia- 
bolic copy  and  parody  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  doctrine  of  Justin  is  that  in 
the  Supper  a  new  incarnation  of  Christ  takes  place.  This  view 
has  been  maintained  by  Semler,  Hahn,  Neander,  Baur,  Engel- 
hardt,  and  others.  It  has,  following  them,  been  most  fully 
presented  by  Seniisch,  in  his  Justin  Martyr.*  "  Justin,"  says 
Semisch,  "  regards  the  Supper  as  it  were  a  repeated  incarna- 
tion ;  as  the  incarnation  was  consummated  in  this,  that  the 
Divine  Logos  assumed  flesh  and  blood,  so  he  supposes  that  the 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  Supper  mediates  itself  in  this,  that 
the  Divine  Logos  unites  Himself  with  bread  and  wine  as  His 
body  and  blood.  Bread  and  wine  do  not  change  physically  in 
the  Supper,  but  neither  do  they  remain  common  bread  and 
common  wine.  They  are,  after  the  Eucharistic  prayer  by 
which  they  are  consecrated,  as  it  were  the  vessel  in  which  the 
Divine  Logos  dwells,  and  are,  consequently,  really,  even  if  only 
figuratively,  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Logos."  This  means 
that  the  bread  is  not  the  medium  of  the  communication  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  but  is  in  some  sense  literally  the  new  body  of 
the  unincarnate  Logos.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  Divine  nature 
of  Christ,  separate  from  His  human  body^  puts  on  the  bread  of 
the  Eucharist  as  a  new  body  ;  hence  this  bread  is  a  body  to  the 
unincarnate  Logos.  That  this  is  not  Justin's  view  is  very  clear, 
firsts  because  he  connects  with  his  own  representation  the 
words  of  the  institution ;  clearly  showing  that  he  had  in  his 
mind  the  words,  '*  my  body,  my  blood,"  there  occurring  in  that 
sense  almost  undisputed,  in  which  they  are  accepted  by  univer- 
sal Christendom,  even  by  those  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  the 
true  presence.     When  Justin  speaks  of  the  body  of  Christ  he 

♦Semisch,  C.  A.:   Justin  der  Martyrer,  1840-42,  (translated  by  J.  F.  Ryland, 
Edinb.,  1843,  2  vols.,  post  Svo). 
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tly  Las  in  view  those  words  in  which  Christ  says:  "My 
:iven  —  my  blood  shed  for  you."     Who  can  believe  that 

imagined  an  impanate  and  invinate  Jesus ;  and  that  he 
>  beclouded  as  to  imagine  that  this  bread-body  could  be 
•dy  which  was  given  for  men,  this  wine-blood,  the  blood 

was  shed  for  mankind  for  the  remission  of  sins.  The 
and  the  cup  cannot  be  thought  of  as  that  body  of  Christ 

was  ijiveii  and  that  blood  which  was  shed  for  the  remis- 
i*  sins.     Nothing,  but  the  impossibility  of  any  other  view, 

justify  us  in  fixing  so  monstrous  a  theory  upon  the 
ige  of  Justin.  SevomL  Justin  is  very  careful  to  express 
ir  the  parallel  between  the  personal  co-presence  of  the  two 
IS  of  Christ  and  the  sacramental  co-presence  of  the  two 
its  of  the  Supper  goes  and  does  not  go.  The  "on  tropon," 

w^e  have  translated,  "  in  what  way,"  does  not  mean  to 
hat  the  modes  of  the  two  things  are  identical,  but  simply 
w  that  the  first  is  a  voucher  for  the  second ;  that  there 
1  a  parallel ;  that  the  first  authenticates  and,  to  a  certain 
!  explains  the  second  ;  but  not  at  all  that  there  is  an  iden- 
'  mode,  still  less  that  the  second  is  a  repetition  of  the  first, 
he  Septuagint  and  New  Testament,  "  on  tropon  "  has  the 
"As,  even  as,  what  manner,  corresponding  to,"  Ezek.  xlii. 
^fter  the  manner  of,"  Ezek.  xlv.  G.  "Outoos  "  has  the 
"  So,  even  so,  likewise,  thus."  There  are  passages  in  the 
il  Greek  in  which *the  two  expressions  are  related  pre- 

as  in  Justin.  2  Maccab.  xv.  40,  "  As  (on  tropon) 
mingled  with  water  is  pleasant,  even  so  (outoos)  speech 
framed  delighteth."  Acts  i.  11,  "  In  like  manner  as  (on 
\)  ye  have  seen  llim  go  into  heaven,  this  same  Jesus  shall 
t(X)8)  come."  2  Tim.  iii.  8,  "Now  as  (on  trojKin)  Jannes 
ambres  withstood  Moses,  so  (outoos)  these  also  resist  the 
"  Not  identity  but  similarity  is  expressed  in  every  case. 
\  clearly  says,  that  the  "  word,"  in  virtue  of  which  the 
trist  becomes  Christ's  flesh  and  blood,  is  the  word  of  the 
•,  or  prayer  of  the  word,  "euchees  logon."    It  is  not  the 

which  etl'ects  the  change  of  which  he  speaks,  but  the 
:  of  the  word  which  is  from  Ilim,  to  wit,  from  Jesus 
;,   whom   he   has  just   styled   the  "  incarnate  Logoe." 
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Finally,  lie  says,  in  downright  terms,  that  it  (the  bread  and 
wine)  are  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  incarnate  Jesus,  exactly  the 
opposite  of  the  position  of  Semisch,  and  of  those  who  agree 
with  him,  which  is,  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  the  l>ody  and 
blood  of  the  unincarnate  Logos.  Now,  could  Justin  call  the  uu- 
incarnate  Logos  Jesus?     The  Logos  separated  from  the  human 
nature   is   not    Jesus.     This   manufactured  theory  represents 
Jesus  as  both  incarnate  and  unincarnate,  as  having  one  abiding 
body  of  flesh,  and  innumerable  ever-renewed  bodies  of  bread, 
as  approaching  unincarnate  the  elements  and  taking  them  to 
Ilim,  the  bread  as  another  body  than  His  true  body,  the  wine 
as  another  blood  than  His  true  blood.     That  great  scholars 
should  have  acquiesced  in  a  theory  of  such  intrinsic  absurdity 
—  a  theory  which  has  nothing,  in  the  language  of  Justin,  to 
necessitate  or  even  excuse  it  —  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
endemic  disease  of  thought  and  feeling  which  in  German  the- 
ology so  largely  infects  even  those  who  most  wish  to  escape  it. 
The  ambitious  ardor  of  scholarship,  the  desire  after  originality, 
the  love  of  novelty,  the  chaotic  subjectivism  which  Rationalism, 
though  baflied  and  defeated,  leaves  behind  it,  impair  the  solid 
judgment,  and  diminish   the   value  of  the   labors  of  many 
of  the  greatest  recent  theologians.*     Thiersch  f  says  of  this 
theory,   "  I  declare    that   this  whole  statement   is    through- 
out fabulous.     It  has  arisen  from  pure  misunderstanding,  acd 
is  undeserving  of  further  notice.     It  would  destroy  the  entire 
connection  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  annihilate  the  most  hal- 
lowed doctrine  of  the  ancient  Church  — the  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation."     The  Roman  Catholic  theology  long  endeavored 
to  find  in  the  words  "  kata  metaboleen,"  that  is,''  by  transmu- 
tation/' a  warrant  for  Transubstantiation  ;  but  those  words  so 
evidently  refer  to  the  transmutation  of  the  bread  and  wine,  as 

.*"Es  will  jeJermann  im  Laden  feil  stchen,  nicht  dsiss  er  Cliristum  order  sein 
Geheiinniss  wolle  offenb  iren,  sondern  sein  eigen  Gehoimniss  und  schone  Ge- 
dnnkcn,  die  Er  liber  Christi  Gcbcimniss  h'alt,  nicht  umsonst  gebabt  haben."  — 
Luther.  ('* Everybody  has  his  wares  to  oflfer  —  not  that  he  wishes  to  reveal 
Christ  and  His  secret,  but  that  he  is  anxious  that  his  secret  and  the  beautiful 
idea  he  has  about  Christ's  Secret  shaU  not  be  lost.") 

f  In  his  able  ''Prelections  on  Catholicism  and  Protestantism/*  vol.  ii.,  p.  247. 
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le  sustenance  of  man,  that  Doellinger,  the  ablest  defender  of 
le  Romish  views  in  our  day,  abandons  the  position.  It  is 
jcisivc  ascjunst  Romanism  and  Calvinism.  "The  Lutheran 
leologians,"  says  Kahnis,  "are  justified  in  finding  in  this 
issage  a  testimony  to  the  doctrine  of  the  sacramental  union 
■  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  .with  the  elements ;  and  in 
garding  this,  not  as  the  testimony  of  one  Church  teacher,  but 
*  the  Church,  as  Justin  represents  it."  "  The  least  justifiea- 
011  of  all,"  says  Semisch,  "has  the  Reformed  Church, in  ap- 
•aling  to  these  words  of  Justin  in  defence  of  its  views  of  the 
ord's  Supper  ;  for  not  only  is  there  throughout  not  a  word  in 
gard  to  a  merely  symbolical  relation  of  the  elements  of  the 
ipper  to  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  the  very  opposite 
clearly  expressed  in  the  declaration  that  the  bread  and  wine 
the  Supper  are  not  common  bread,  but  the  body  and  blood 
'  Christ.  The  parallel  which  Justin  draws  between  the  incar- 
ition  of  Jesus  and  the  act  of  the  Supper  make  it  absolutely 
jcessary  to  suppose  that  as  the  corporeal  nature  of  the  incar- 
ite  Redeemer  was  a  real  one,  so  also  the  bread  and  wine  of 
le  Supper  are  to  be  taken  in  a  real  sense  for  the  body  and 
ood  of  Christ."  Even  Dorner  *  says :  "  Although  it  is  not 
rictly  correct  to  identify  his  doctrine  completely  with  the 
utheran,  yet,  from  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  it 
ands  most  near  to  the  Lutheran."  Ebrard  f  puts  the  con- 
ruction  on  the  words :  "  As  Jesus,  supernaturally  begotten, 
ad  His  creaturely  flesh  in  order  to  secure  our  redemption,  so 
lis  Eucharistic  food,  which  has  been  consecrated  by  prayer, — 
lis  food  wherein  we  are  nourished  conformably  to  the  trans- 
lutation  of  the  creation,  —  is  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  (a 
ipercreaturely  food  having  respect  to  the  Redeemer).  Under 
letabolee,  I  believe,  we  are  neither  to  understand  the  trans- 
lutation  of  bread  and  wine  into  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ 
Dr  into  our  flesh  and  blood,  but  the  world-historical  fact  of 
le  transformation  of  the  creaturely  into  tlie  sanctified  —  the 
adeemed."  On  this,  Kahnis  X  adds :  "  This  exposition,  and  the 
rgument  for  it,  is  to  such  a  degree  arbitrary  and  unhistorical, 
lat  we  regard  a  refutation  of  it  as  unnecessary." 

•  Person  Christi,  11.  401.  f  Abendui.  1, 2G0.  J  Abendm.  186. 
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THE   TESTIMONY    OP   IREN^US. 

Our  next  great  primary  witness  is  St.  iRENiEUS,  martyr.  He 
lived  near  the  time  of  the  Apostles.  He  was  most  intimate  with 
Polycarp,  who  was  one  of  the  Apostle  John's  best  beloved 
friends,  and  from  Polycarp's  own  lips  he  heard  what  John  told 
in  regard  to  Christ :  "  Noting  these  things/'  he  says,  "  in  my 
heart."  Tertullian  styles  Ireneeus, "  the  most  exact  inve«tigator 
of  all  doctrines."  Erasmus  says:  "His  writings  breathe  that 
ancient  vigor  of  the  Gospel,  and  his  style  argues  a  spirit  ready 
for  martyrdom."  The  school  of  Asia  Minor,  alike  in  the  range 
of  its  science  and  the  purity  of  its  faith,  was  the  great 
school  of  this  era ;  and  its  most  faithful  and  profound  repre- 
sentative in  its  best  tendencies  is  Irenseus.  lie  has  expressed 
m  irenwaB,  himsclf  iu  several  passages  with  great  clearness  in 
Fi.,  i7«-202.  regard  to  the  Eucharist.  The  most  important 
passage  in  regard  to  the  essence  and  effects  of  the  Eucharist 
is  found  in  his  "  Book  against  Heresies,"  b.  4,  ch.  18,  §  45. 
He  holds  up  against  the  Gnostics  the  confession  of  the  Church 
as  embodied  in  fact  in  the  Supper.  First  of  all,  the  offering 
of  the  products  of  nature  —  the  bread  and  wine,  which  are  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  —  is  in  conflict  with  the  dualism  of  the 
Gnostics,  according  to  which  the  world  is  not  regarded  as 
created  by  the  Supreme  God.  Second.  He  urges  against  it  the 
Church  faith  that  our  bodies,  through  the  Supper,  receive  the 
potencies  of  the  resurrection.  This  is  opposed  to  the  Gnostic 
dualism  between  matter  and  spirit.  Ife  speaks  thus  :  **  IIow 
shall  they  know  certainly  that  that  bread,  over  which  thanks 
are  given,  is  the  body  of  their  Lord,  and  that  the  cup  is  the 
cup  of  His  blood,  if  they  do  not  acknowledge  Him  as  the  Son 
of  the  Creator  of  the  world,  that  is.  His  Word,  through  which 
Word  wood  yields  fruit,  and  fountains  flow,  and  the  earth 
yieldeth  blade,  ear,  and  full  corn.  If  the  Lord  belong  to  an- 
other Father,  how  was  it  just,  that,  taking  bread  of  this  our  crea- 
tion, He  confessed  that  it  was  His  own  body,  and  He  affirmed 
that  the  mingled  drink  of  the  cup  was  His  own  blood." 

"Altogether  vain  are  they  who  deny  the  salvation  of  the 
flesh  and  despise  its  regeneration,  saying  that  it  is  not  capable 
of  incorruption.     But  if  it  will  not  be  saved,  in  truth,  the  Lord 
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ha8  not  redeemed  us  by  His  blood,  nor  is  the  cup  of  the  Eu- 
charist the  communication  of  His  blood,  nor  the  bread  which 
we  break  the  communication  of  llis  body ;  for  blood  is  not 
save  of  veins  and  flesh,  and  of  the  rest  of  human  substance,  in 
which  the  Word  of  God  was  truly  made." 

"  How  say  they  that  the  flesh  passeth  to  corruption,  and 
j>iirtaketh  not  of  life,  the  flesh  which  is  nourished  from  the 
body  of  the  Lord  and  His  blood.  Either  let  them  {i.e.  heretics) 
change  their  mind  or  abstain  from  offering  the  things  above 
spoken  of  (that  is,  the  Eucharist).  Our  doctrine  harmonizes 
with  the  Eucharist,  and  the  Eucharist  confirms  our  doctrine, 
and  we  oflfer  to  God  His  own,  carefully  teaching  the  communi- 
cation and  union  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  and  confessing  the 
resurrection.  For  as  the  earthly  bread  (literally,  the  bread  from 
the  earth,)  (apo  gees  artos),  receiving  the  invocation  of  God,  is  no 
longer  common  bread,  but  Eucharist,  consisting  of  two  things, 
an  earthly  and  a  heavenly,  so  also  our  bodies,  receiving  the 
Eucharist,  are  no  longer  corruptible,  having  the  hope  of  the 
resurrection  to  eternal  life." 

Here  we  see  distinctly,  Firsts  the  doctrine  of  the  copresence, 
really  and  truly,  of  the  two  elements,  —  the  earthly  one,  true 
bread  ;  the  heavenly  one,  true  body ;  the  earthly  one,  the  true 
cup ;  the  heavenly  one,  the  true  blood.  Second.  We  see  that 
the  earthly  is  regarded  as  the  communicating  medium  of  the 
heavenly,  and  a  supernatural  efficacy,  reaching  both  body  and 
soul,  is  connected  with  them.  We  see,  moreover,  that  the 
consecration  (the  ekkleesis  or  epikleesis)  of  God  produces  the 
union  of  the  earthly  and  heavenly.  The  doctrine  of  Ireneeus 
alike  is  opposed  to  the  Homish  denial  of  the  bread  and  the 
Reformed  denial  of  the  body. 

Very  violent  is  the  pretext  of  Doellinger  and  Mohler,  who 
make  the  carthl}^  part  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  the 
heavenly  part,  the  Logos ;  but  the  passage  says  nothing  about 
the  Logos,  nor  would  the  Fathers  call  the  Logos  a  pragma,  a 
thing  or  part  of  the  Eucharist.  The  "  epigeion "  (earthly) 
manifestly  refers  to  the  "apo  gees,"  (just  before,)  the  earthy 
from  which  the  bread  is  said  to  come,  and  with  reference  to 
which  it  is  called  •'  earthly." 

47 
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Some  of  tlie  Reformed  say  that  Ircnsens  means  by  the  Lcav- 
enly  element  the  significance  of  the  elements:  others  maintain 
that  he  means  a  certain  virtue  or  operation  supposed  to  be  in- 
fused into  the  elements.  But  tljese  evasions  of  the  meaning  of 
Irenreus  are,  First,  opposed  to  the  direct  letter  of  his  statement: 
the  sigvificance^  or  virtue,  would  not  justify  the  word  "  consist." 
Bread  does  not  consist  of  wheat  and  symbolic  meaning,  nor  of 
wheat  and  spiritual  power.  Second.  To  the  argument  of  Ire- 
n»us :  "  Our  bodies,  receiving  the  Eucharist^  are  no  longer  cor- 
ruptible, but  have  hope  of  the  resurrection."  Does  he  attribute 
so  great  a  thing  to  a  virtue  (not  to  speak  of  a  significance)  in 
the  bread  and  wine?  Possibly  the  ardor  of  partizanship  might 
lead  some  to  reply,  lie  does ;  but  such  a  reply  is  precluded  by 
his  words  in  immediate  connection :  "  How  say  they  (the  her- 
etics) that  our  flesh  comes  to  corruption,  and  does  not  receive 
life,  that  flesh  which  is  mirtured  by  the  body  and  Uood  of  tk 
Lord.^'  Third.  To  the  direct  assertion  of  Irenjeus,  in  a  parallel 
place  :  *  "Where  the  mingled  cup  and  bread  receives  the  word 
of  God,  it  becomes  the  Eucharist  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ^ 

Doruer,t  after  showing  the  untenableness  of  Semisch'e  theo- 
ry, adds:  "As  Semisch  concedes,  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  Tran- 
substantiation  is  excluded  by  the  words  of  Irenjeus,  and  no 
less  is  the  Reformed  conception.  This  does  not  indeed  de- 
monstrate that  the  Lutheran  view  is  that  of  Irenieus,  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  Irenjeus  stands  more  closely  to  it.' 
Thiersch  says:  "So  much  stands  indisputably  firm  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  as  certainly  the  '  ouranion  '  (the 
heavenly  thing)  of  the  Eucharist,  as  the  bread  derived  from 
the  earth,  and  the  wine  derived  from  the  earth,  is  the  'epi- 
geion '  (the  earthly  thing)  of  the  Eucharist."  "  But,"  adds 
Kahnis,  "  this  relation  one  to  the  other,  of  the  heavenly  and 
earthly  matter,  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  Lutheran 
doctrine." 

On  the  meaning  of  the  testimony  of  these  earliest  Fathers,  a 

Marhoiiipkt'a    most  important  concession  is  made  by  M  ARnEiNEKE-i 

^'"'^''"''"'         This  concession  is  the  more  striking  because  it  is 

connected  with  his   effort   to   establish  the  theory  that  the 

*  Adv.  Hajres,  V.  206  ^In  his  Per.  Ch  ,  vol.  ii.,  p.  496. 
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Reformed  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  predominant  in 
the  first  four  centuries.  Marheineke,  after  presenting  the  evi- 
dence on  which  he  rests  his  theory,  goes  on  to  say :  "  There  are 
other  sayings  of  other  Fathers  (of  this  era\  which,  in  whatso- 
ever way  they  may  be  tortnred^  seem  to  admit  of  no  other 
meaning  than  that  of  the  real  presence  of  our  Lord."  Such  is 
that  of  Justin  Martyr.  "  By  no  force^  and  by  no  artifice  (nulla 
vi  nulloque  artificio),  can  his  words  be  harmonized  with  the 
symbolic  interpretation.  The  presence  of  Christ  is  true  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  the  bread  and  wine  are  in  themselves  true, 
and  there  is  a  conjunction  of  Christ  with  them."  "Tren^us 
does  not  say  that  the  earthly  is  but  the  figure  of  the  heavenly, 
but  teaches  that  there  is  a  conjunction  of  the  heavenly,  to  wit, 
the  Son  of  God,  with  that  earthly  nature,  bread  and  wine. 

*  Christ  declared  that  the  bread  is  His  own  proper  (idion)  body, 
and  the  cup  His  own  proper  (idion)  blood  ; '  from  which  words 
ought  to  be  gathered  what  he   means  by  the  '^earthly '  and 

*  heavenly '  things.  The  typical  sense,  therefore,"  (the  Re- 
formed) "  and  the  hyperbolic  "  (the  Romish)  "  Irenaeus  clearly 
excludes.  Weighing  with  a  just  balance,  we  shall  see  that 
Irenseus  held  the  middle  view  "  (the  Lutheran)  "  in  regard  to 
the  real  presence." 

From  the  simple  flense,  then,  of  their  own  language,  and  from 
the  concessions  of  men  of  eminence,  who  had  reason  to  grant 
as  little  force  as  the  testimony  could  possibly  bear  to  our  doc- 
trine, it  is  fixed  that  the  earliest  witnesses  of  the  faith  of 
Christendom  accord  with  the  confession  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  regard  to  the  objective  sacramental  presence  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Supper.  They  stand  as  a 
bulwark  alike  against  the  false  spiritualism  which  reduces  the 
Divine  mystery  to  the  level  of  nature,  and  that  carnalism  which 
makes  it  a  prodigy  arrayed  against  nature.  They  maintain,  as 
our  Church  does,  that  the  sacramental  presence  is  neither  na- 
tural nor  unnatural,  but  suj^ernatural,  that  is,  is  neither  con- 
ditioned by  the  laws  of  the  lower  natures,  nor  contrary  to  them, 
but  is  conformed  to  the  laws  of  the  Supreme  Nature. 

The  ancient  Church  Catholic  professed  to  have  one  concord- 
ant faith.     That  interpretation,  therefore,  of  the  utterances  of 
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individual  witnesses  is  most  probable,  all  otber  things  being 
equal,  which  best  accords  with  the  claim.  The  faith  oneede^ 
livered  to  the  saints  has  abode  throusrh  all  time.  By  separat- 
ing the  testimony,  and  by  astsvmivg  that  the  Chri?tian  Church 
for  centuries  had  no  fixed  doctrine^  no  t'lith  in  nej:ard  to  the 
Eucharist,  but  that  there  was  a  mere  chaos  of  conJIicting  pri- 
vate opinions,  the  Fathers  have  been  forced  into  contradiction 
of  each  other  and  of  themselves.  But  if  it  first  be  allowed  that 
the  Khde  testimony  of  the  Fathers,  as  adduced  by  Bomanists, 
Lutherans,  and  Reformed,  may  be  internally  harmooioos,  and 
if  that  possVAe  harmony  be  tested  by  the  effort  to  arrange  the 
whole  in  a  self-consistent  system,  the  Romish  and  Reformed 
views  alike  fail  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  case :  and  the  whole 
testimony,  as  a  whole,  corresponds  from  beginning  to  end  mth 
the  Lutheran  faith.  We  claim  that  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Fathers  had  the  same  faith  touching  the  Encharist,  and  that 
the  faith  thej  held  is  identical  with  that  confessed  in  the  Tenth 
Article  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  This  we  shall  endeavor 
to  establish  by  a  Systematic  Statnnent  of  their  views  in  their 
own  words. 

1.  The  Fathers  clearl v  assert  the  sv.htantial.  renUt^j  of  the  hr^:*vl 
5.v.t-m.itic  and   rrine   before,  during,  and   after   the  Supper. 
T!:*r*TM'he  Fa!  Thcir  utterances, decisive^7^'7?•w*^/  7'raw.*?rfv<in^>^  r.. 
th^r..  have  been  perverted  to  a  denial  of  the  objective  true 

presence,  which  thev  firralv  held.  Thev  lyifl  these  visible  eie- 
nients  "  bread  and  wine  ''  throughout :  they  speak  of  them  sb 
•'  of  the  creature,'' ''  made  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,"  as  "  the 
foo«l  of  life/'  *'  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine,''  « TeEOPHTLAa 
in  Marc.  14,)  the  bread  is  ""•  made  up  of  many  united  grains,"  is 
'•  wheat."  *•  the  nature  of  bread  remains  in  it,"  •Chrtsostom,' 
*'  not  altering  nature/'  (Theodoret*.*  The  wine  is  *'the  blood 
of  tbe  vine,*'  '*  fruit  of  the  vine,"  "  wine  pressed  out  of  nianj 
ernjK'?/'  as  conjoined  with  water  it  is  *' mixed,"  "the  mystical 
symbols  depart  not  from  their  own  nature,  for  they  remain  stiii 
in  their  former  substance,''  (ousia)  (THEODORBT).t  So  erpress 
is  tlie  language  of  Theodoret  against  Transubetantiation,  that 
in  the  edition  of  his  Dialogues,  published  in  Rome,  1547,  bv 

♦  Dialog.  I..  IV.  t  Dimlog.  IL 
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jKlcoliiiuB,  printer  to  the  Pope,  it  is  admitted  that  his  view  is 
Q»8ouud  (from  the  Romish  point  of  view),  and  the  apoh^gy  is 
D^adefor  him  that  the  Church  had  not  yet  fixed  the  doctrine 
^y  her  decree.  No  less  express  is  the  language  of  Pope  Gela- 
sil's  (a.  d.  492) :  *  *^  Certainly  the  Sacraments  of  the  body  and 
■^'ood  of  Christ  are  a  divine  thing,  through  which  we  are  made 
Partakers  of  the  divine  nature;  and  yet  the  substance  or  nature 
f  bread  and  wine  does  not  cease  to  be  (tumen  esse  uon  desinit 
ubstantia,  vel  natura  panis  et  vini)."  So  helpless  are  the  acut- 
3t  Romish  controversialists,  Baronius,  Bellarmin,  Suarez,  and 
thers,  before  this  passage,  that  they  try  to  i)rove  that  another 
elaaius  wrote  the  book.  But  not  only  have  these  arguments 
icn  overthrown  by  Protestant  writers,  but  the  Jesuit  Labbe, 
mowned  for  his  learning  and  his  bitter  antagonism  to  Protes- 
^ntism,  has  completely  vindicated  the  claim  of  Pope  Gelasius 
\  the  authorship  of  the  l)Ook.t 

2.  They  sometimes  s{)eak  of  the  elements,  simply  considered 
I  bread  and  wine,  in  their  natural  relations  and  characteristics 
-as  taken  from  the  earth,  nourishing  the  body,  passing  into 
le  circulation  of  the  blood.  "  Food  by  wliich  our  blood  and 
esh  are  nourished  by  transmutation,"  (Justin  ;)  "  by  which  the 
ibstance  of  our  flesh  is  nourished  and  consists,"  (Irenieus). 

3.  They  sometimes  sjjeak  of  the  elements,  considered  in  them- 
jlves,  as  natural  sy^nbols ;  bre{id  and  wine  as  the  most  obvious 
►'mbols  of  spiritual  nutritionand  reviving,and  this  natural  sym- 
olism  remains  through  the  Supper.  Cyprian:  ''As  connuon 
read,  which  we  eat  daily,  is  the  food  of  the  body,  so  that  super- 
ibstantial  bread  is  the  life  of  tlie  soul,  the  healing  of  the  mind." 
Because,  among  all  things  that  are  the  food  of  life,  bre»id  and 
ine  seem  most  to  strengthen  and  refreshour  infirmity, it  is  with 
reat  reason  that  lie  was  pleased  through  these  two  things  to 
ontirm  the  mystery  of  His  Sacrament.  For  wine  l>oth  gladdens 
8  and  increases  our  blood ;  and,therefore,not  unfitly  the  blood  of 
Ihrist  is  figured  by  it.":|:  In  this  aspect  the  elements  are  some- 
imes  styled  symbols,  signs,  figures,  types  of  the  body  and  blood. 

*De  duubus  uutiir.  iu  Chr.  adv.  Eutycb.  ct  Nestor,  in  Bibl.  Putr.  Mug.  IV.,  T 


•>•> 


fCnve:   Hist.  Lit    Ann.  492,  p.  298.     Doyling:  Obs,  Misc.  301 
{  Dru*hmar  (Christianus)  on  Matt.  26. 
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No  passage  in  any  of  the  Fathers  asserts  that  the  elements  id 
the  Supper  are  merely  signs  or  symbols.  The  passages  of  Ter- 
'icrtaui.u.'8Hp.  TULLiAN,  in  which  the  word  "figure  "  is  applied  to 
pii  atioii  of  the  the  Lord's  Supper,  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
iT^iiie  il!^'.  controversy.  In  the  first  of  these  passages,*  he 
Supper.  18  Speaking  of  the  prophecies  concerning  Christ,  lie 

first  urges  Psalm  xcvi.  10,  according  to  a  reading  peculiar  to 
some  of  the  Greek  writers,  of  which  Justin  also  makes  men- 
tion :  "  The  Lord  hath  reigned /rom  the  woodJ^     This  "  wood," 
says  Tertullian,  is  "  the  wood  of  the  cross."     "  This  wood,"  he 
continues,  "Jeremiah  prophesies  of  (xi.  9)  —  that  the  Jews 
should  say,  *  Corae^let  us  put  xcood  upon  His  bread ;'  undoubtedly 
meaning  upon  His  body.     For  so  did  God  reveal  even  in  the 
Gospel,  which  you  receive  as  genuine,  calling  bread  His  body; 
so  that,  hence,  already  you  may  understand  that  He  assigned  to 
bread  the  fgura  of  His  body,  whose  body  the  prophet  had /////- 
rated  upon  bread,  of  old,  the  Lord  himself  meaning  in  after 
time  to  explain  the  mystery."     In  this  passage  nothing  seems 
to  us  more  clearly  Tertullian's  train  of  reasoning  than  this: 
Jeremiah  meant  by  "  wood  "  the  cross,  by  "  bread  "  Christ's 
body.     Christ,  by  calling  "bread  "  His  body,  gave  the  kevto 
Jeremiah's  meaning.      77</5  bread  is  the  Jigtira^  the  real  thing 
which  Jeremiah  ^^?/raW,  or  couched  under  ajiyura  ;  and  this 
bread  is  that  figure  (now  opened),  because  this  bread  is  my 
body.     Jeremiah  calls  Christ's  true  body,  which  was  to  have 
tbe  cross  laid  upon  it,  bnad.     Why  ?     Because,  replies  Ter- 
tullian, there  was  to  be  a  bread  which  should  be  Christ's  true 
IkhIv.     Jeremiah  calls  that  bread  which  was  true  body  —  an<l 
Christ  opens  tbe  mystery  by  declaring  that  there  is  a  bread? 
to  wit,  the  Eucharistic  bread  —  w^hich  is  His  true  body,  "assign- 
ing to  bread  the  figura  of  His  body,"  as  the  prophet  before  had 
assigned  to  His  body  the  figura  of  bread.  He  identifies  thepaniP 
ol"  the  prophet  with  the  panis  of  the  Communion  ;  and,  by  con- 
sequence, as  the  panis  of  the  prophet  is  really  the  body  which 
was  crucified,  so  is  the  [)anis  of  the  Communion  really  the  hody 
which  was  crucilicd.     That  the  Calvinistic   interpretation  is 
impossible,  is  very  clear.    As  Tertullian  reasons,  if  the  panis  in 

*AiJv.  Marcion,  III ,  XIX. 
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the  Supper  is  not  Christ's  body,  but  the  sign  of  it,  then  the 
panis  in  the  prophet  would  not  mean  Christ's  body,  but  would 
mean  the  sign  of  it ;  and  the  inference  would  be  that  he  means, 
let  us  put  the  wood  upon  the  sign  of  His  body,  that  is,  on  the 
bread  — which  would  make  the  inference  exactly  the  opposite 
of  that  which  TertuUian  does  make,  would  cause  him  to  stul- 
tify himself  and  the  prophet,  and  instead  of  confuting  Marcion, 
he  would  play  into  his  hands.  Tertullian's  whole  point  is  this, 
what  "  bread  "  means  in  Jeremiah,  it  is  in  the  Supper.  It 
means  Christ -s  body  in  Jeremiah,  because  it  is  Christ's  body  in 
the  Supper.  ''  To  assign  the  (prophet's)  figura  of  His  body  to 
the  (sacramental)  bread,"  means  that  what  the  prophet  figured, 
that  is  meant  by  bread  as  a  figura,  to  wit,  Christ's  body,  is  by 
Christ  assigned  to  the  sacramental  bread  —  what  the  first 
means,  the  second  is,  to  wit,  Christ's  body. 

In  another  passage  the  same  thought  is  repeated.     He  is 
showing  that  the  "  wood  "  of  the  cross  is  prophesied    Advew.  judwos. 
of.    He  again  quotes  Jeremiah  :  " '  Let  us  put  wood  ^''"p-  -^• 
upon  His  breadJ*    Assuredly  wood  was  put  upon  Hisbody,  For 
8o  Christ  hath  revealed,  calling  bread  His  body,  whose  body 
aforetime  the  prophet  figurated  upon  bread."     The  point  again 
is.  Why  does  the  prophet  give  the  name  of  bread  to  Christ's 
crucified  body  ?    The  answer  is,  Christ  gives  the  name  of  His 
crucified  body  to  bread.     But  how  does  this  answer  meet  the 
case?  for  the  prophet,  as  TertuUian  marks  and  emphasizes,  has 
done  exactly  the  opposite.     The  prophet  calls  Christ's  body 
tread.    Christ  calls  the  bread  His  body.    If  Christ  by  this  one 
phrase  means  that  the  bread  is  the  sign  of  His  body,  the  pro- 
phet by  the  other  would  of  necessity  mean  that  the  body  is 
the  sign  of  the  bread,  which  is  absurd.     The  whole  point  of 
TertuUian  rests  again  upon  the  supposition  that  it  is  one  and 
the  same  thing  which  is  called  "  bread  "  by  the  prophet  and  by 
Christ ;  and  that  because  Christ  calls  bread  His  body,  bread  in. 
the  prophet  means  His  body.     On  the  contrary,  if  by  "  bread  " 
Christ  means  not  his  body,  but  the  symbolic  signs  of  his  body,. 
then  the  prophet  does  not  mean  His  body  by  bread,  but  the 
symbolic  sign  of  His  body  ;  and  Jeremiah's  bread  is  bread. 

These  facts  prepare  us  for  a  clearer  view  of  the  passage  in 
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which  this  same  argument  is  opened  in  its  frreaXest  fulnesgby 
Tertullian :  "  The  law  figurated  Christ's  passion.    The  bread ?«• 
A.iv.  Murcio...  cei ved  and  distributed  to  His  disciples,  He  made  thit 
n'.4o  i^ody  of  His  own  (ilium  suum),  by  saying,  *7i^?>w 

ray  Wj//  that  is,  figura  of  my  body.  But  there  would  not  Lave 
been  a  figura  unless  there  would  be  a  body  of  verity.  But  an 
empty  thing,  which  is  phantasm,  cannot  receive  a  figura.  Or 
if  lie  feigned  that  bread  was  His  body,  because  He  lacked  verity 
of  body,  it  would  follow  that  He  delivered  up  bread  for  ua. 
But  why  does  lie  call  bread  His  body?  Marcion  understands 
this  to  have  1>een  the  ancient  figura  of  the  body  of  Christ,  who 
said,  through  Jeremiah :  '  They  have  thought  a  thought  against 
me,  saying,  Come,  let  us  cast  wood  upon  His  bread,'  to  wit, 
the  cross  ujvon  His  body.  Wherefore,  IJe  who  sheddeth  light 
on  the  things  of  old,  hath,  by  calling  bread  His  own  body,  made 
sufficiently  clear  what  He  then  meant '  bread  '  to  signify.  That 
ye  may  also  recognize  the  ancient  figura  of  blood  in  the  wine, 
Isaiah  will  aid."  Xo  passage  in  the  most  ancient  Fathers 
has  been  so  triumphantly  appealed  to  by  the  rejecters  of  the 
objective  presence  as  this ;  and  yet,  carefully  examined,  it  i« 
not  for  them ;  it  is  not  neutral,  but  is  utterly  against  them. 
The  ''  figura  ''  here  is  not  a  sj  nibolic  figure  in  the  Suf»per,  hot 
is  the  '^  figura  "  of  prophecy.  This  is  most  clear.  First.  From 
the  whole  drift  of  the  argument,  which  turns  upon  the  evidence 
that  the  Old  Testament  figu rates,  presents  figures  of  the  things 
of  the  Xew.  Second.  From  the  Un.^es  of  the  verb  which  follows 
''figura  of  my  body.''  "For  there  would  not  have  Uen  (non 
fuisset)  a  figure  unless  there  ivoubl  he  (esset)  a  body  of  truth.'* 
''  Fuisset  "  in  the  pluperfect,  contrasted  with  "  esset  "  in  the 
imperfect,  distinctly  marks  that  the  figura  pertains  to  the  past 
prophecy,  as  the  esset  does  to  the  later  f]ucharist.  Third.  The 
figura  is  expressly  said  to  be  the  ancient  figura.  "This  to  have 
been  (fuisse,  perfect) -^n'/t'/^^  //^(^/-(Z  (veterem  figuram)  of  the 
body  of  Christ."  Fourth.  The  figura  of  the  blood  is  expresj^ly 
called  the  "  ancient  figure."  Fifth.  The  same  argument  which 
was  uHod  in  connection  with  the  other  passages  api»lies  with 
equal  force  here.  The  thought  is,  Christ  made  the  bread  His 
body  by  the  consecrating  words;   and  thus   this  bread,  now 
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•amental  conjunction  His  body,  is  identified  by  Tlira  with 
cient  prophetic  figura  of  His  body.  The  thing  which 
•phet  calls  bread  is  literally  Christ's  body ;  the  thing  which 
offers  in  the  Eucharist  is  literally  Christ's  body.  Hence, 
)gnize  the  ancient  figura  of  the  body  in  the  bread,  as  we 
nize  the  ancient  figura  of  the  blood  in  the  wine."  "  As 
e  hath  consecrated  His  blood  in  wine,  who  under  the 
venant  figurated  wine  in  blood,"  so  now  He  hath  conse- 
His  body  in  bread,  as  under  the  Old  Covenant  He  figu- 
read  in  His  body.  What  is  figure  there  is  reality  here 
figura  and  reality  are  thus  identified — the  bread  of 
ah  and  the  bread  in  the  Supper  are  one  and  the  same 
to  wit,  the  body  of  Christ. 

hey  constantly  distinguish  between  the  elements  con- 
as  before  the  consecration  and  after  it.  Iren^us  :  "  The 
which  receives  the  vocation  of  God  in  the  administration 
Jupper."  Isidore  :  "  That  which  being  made  of  the  fruits 
earth  is  sanctified  and  made  a  sacrament,  the  Spirit  of 
erating  invisibly."  Theodoret  :  "^l/ie^r  consecration,  we 
5  fruit  of  the  vine  the  Lord's  blood."  Cyril  of  Jerusa- 
'*The  bread  and  wine  of  the  Eucharist  before  the  invo- 
18  mere  bread  and  wine." 

hey  assert  that  the  bread  after  consecration  is  not  in  every 
what  it  was  before.  Irex^us  :  "  It  is  not  common 
'  "  Though  that  bread  be  bread  before  the  sacramental 
yet,  when  the  consecration  is  added,  of  bread  it  becomes 
s  body."f  "Our  bread  and  cup  is  not  mystical,  but  is 
nystical  to  us  by  a  certain  consecration.":!:  Cyril  of 
em  :  ^^ After  invocation,  the  bread  becomes  the  body  of 
and  the  wine  His  blood." 

hey  assert  the  presence  of  two  elements;  the  first  of 
is  earthly,  the  second,  heavenly.  Irenjsus  :  §  "  It  is  a 
ist  consisting  of  two  things,  an  earthly  thing  and  hea- 

♦Cat.  Myst.  Prim. 

f  De  Sacraiuentis,  Lib.  IV.,  imputed  to  Ambrose. 

t  Augustine,  Contr.  Fiiust.  L.  XX.  c.  IS,  fit  non  nascitur. 

2  Adv.  Har.  IV.  84. 
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venlj  thing."  Augustine:*  ^' It  consists  of  two  things, tie 
visible  species  of  the  elements,  and  the  invisible  flesh  and  biood 
of  our  Lord  Jesus,  the  Sacrament,  and  the  thing  of  the  Sacn- 
ment,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.'*  Hesycuius:  •'At  the 
same  time  bread  and  flesh."  AuGUSTrxE:  "One  thinsristbe 
object  of  vision,  the  other  of  the  anderstanding.'' 

7.  Thej  assert  that  the  heavenly  is  received  in  the  earthk. 
Tertulliax  :  +  "i^  the  bread  is  accounted  the  bod v  of  Christ. 
His  blood  He  hath  consecrated  in  wine."  Cykil  *  of  Jerusa- 
lem :  "/m  the  type  of  bread  His  body  is  given  thee,  and  lo  the 
type  of  wine  His  blood,  that  thou  mayest  be  of  one  body  and 
of  one  blood  with  Him.  His  sacred  flesh  and  precious  blood 
we  receive  in  the  bread  and  wine."  Augustixe  :  §  *'  Reeeire 
in  the  bread  that  which  hung  upon  the  cross.  Receive  in  the 
cup  that  which  was  shed  from  Christ's  side."  He  severek 
reproves  Urbicus  |  for  "  reproachful  words  against  the  whole 
Church  of  Christ  from  the  risinsc  of  the  sun  unto  the  sroin? 
down  thereof;"  and  most  of  all  because  he  does  not  believe 
that  "  now  also  the  blood  is  received  in  the  cup."  Chbysoj- 
TOM  :  ^  '"  That  which  is  in  the  cup  is  that  which  flowed  from 
His  side,  and  of  it  we  are  partakers."  Facuxdus:  "The  Sac- 
rament of  His  body  and  blood,  which  is  in  the  conse*.TattJ 
bread  and  cup.  They  contain  in  them  the  mystery  of  His  kxlv 
and  blood." 

8.  They  assert  that  the  heavenly  is  received  with  the  earthly. 
Chrysostom  :  **  '"  ^Y^th  those  things  which  are  seen,  we  l»elieve, 
are  present  the  body  and  blood  of  Clirist." 

0.  They  assert  that  the  heavenly  is  received  unJrr  the 
earthly.  Hilary  :  ft  ''  Under  the  Sacrament  of  the  flesh  to  l»e 
communicated  to  us,  He  hath  miuirled  the  nature  of  His  own 
flesh.  .  .  We  trulv  under  a  mvsterv  receive  the  flesh  of  His 
body."     Cyril  of  Jerusalem :  :J:J  ^"^  Under  the  species  of  bread 

♦Apu.l.  Gratian.  II.  48.  fDe  Oratione.  IV.     Adv.  M.irc.  IV.  40. 

JCuteclies  IV.     Kpist.  ad.  Ccclosyr.  {  .V(i.  Xeophytoj*,  I. 

]]  EI.i^t.  LXXXVI.  •  '  %  Horn.  XXIV.  in  L  Cor 

*♦  Horn.  XXIV.  in  I.  Cor.     De  Sacerdot.  III.        ft  I>«  TriniUt.  VIIL 
XX  Catecli.  Mystagog.  4. 
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the  body  is  given  there,  aud  under  the  species  of  wine  the  blood 
is  given  there."  Bernhard:  "  What  we  see  is  the  species  of 
bread  and  wine:  what  we  believe  to  be  under  that  species  is 
the  true  body  and  true  blood  of  Christ,  which  hung  upon  the 
cross,  and  which  flowed  from  His  side." 

10.  They  expressly  deny  that  the  elements,  considered  in  their 
dlstlivtive  sacramental  character,  are  figures  of  the  body  and 
biood.  John  of  Damascus ;  *  "  The  bread  and  wine  are  not  the 
figure  of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  but  the  very  body  of  our 
Lord  :  inasmuch  as  the  Lord  himself  has  said,  This  is  not  the 
figure  of  a  body,  but  my  body  ;  not  a  figure  of  blood,  but  my 
Uoofl.  If  some,  as  for  example  St.  Basil,  have  called  the  bread 
and  wine  images  and  figures  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord, 
thev  have  said  it  not  after  the  consecration,  but  before  it." 
NiCEPUORUS :  t  "  Wc  do  not  call  these  things  image  or  figure, 
but  the  body  of  Christ  itself." 

11.  The  Fathers  considered  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  great  act 
in  which  believers  alone  could  lawfully  unite  —  those  who  re- 
ceived the  pure  faith,  and  who  were  regenerate  of  water  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  —  none  but  the  baptized,  who  were  living  as 
Christian  men,  were  allowed  even  to  look  upon  it.     Justin 
AIartyr:  '*0f  the  Eucharist,  no  one  muy  partake  save  he  who 
believeth  that  what  is  taught  by  us  is  true,  and  hath  been  washed 
in  that  laver  which  is  for  the  remission  of  sins  and  to  rescenera- 
tion,  and  liveth  as  Christ  hath  delivered." 

12.  They  applied  to  it  tvunes  and  epithets  which  imply  its 
iui>ernatural  character.  They  call  it  "  a  mystery  "  in  the  latter 
^eiise,  as  a  thing  surpassing  all  grasp  of  reason — "  a  mystery 
before  which  we  should  tremble."  Ignatius  styles  it  "The 
Caeilicine  of  immortality  ;  the  antidote  against  death,  which 
Becures  life  in  God  through  Jesus  Christ ;  the  purifier ;  the 
arrester  of  evil ;  the  bread  of  God  ;  the  bread  of  heaven." 
Justin  calls  it,  "  The  assumption  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
Son."  DiONYSius:  "The  initiation  into  the  mystery  of  mys- 
teries." The  NiCENE  Canon  :  "  The  viaticum  ;  the  supply  for 
the  journey  of  life."  Damascenus  :  "  The  amulet  against  every 
evil ;  the  purifier  from  every  spot ;  the  earnest  of  the  life  and 

♦  De  Fide  Orthodox,  IV,  13.  f  ^^l^^i^s  ^e  perpet.  Cons.  ill.  \o. 
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the  kinsrdora  vet  to  conie/'  Basil  prav?  that  lie  mav  receive 
it  as  iLe  viaticum  r,f  iiie  fver!asTi!>£r  ai^i  tLe  aoceptable  defence 
before  tiie  awiul  l*ar  ot  Gi.n1.  CiiRT5-:*STi:»M  i-ralls  it  *' The  table 
wiiicli  1:4  tbe  sinew  of  our  5<:iul :  t];e  l«w;*  i  <yf  ihe  understanding; 
tbe  ^rriri.l  •jf  ounfidtriK-e.  It  is  L-^;-?,  5^' vaiion,  li^bt,  and  life." 
**  Oil  aco»aii:  of  this  l»o»l  v,  T  am  n*^  -^z.^^-r  earth  and  ashes  —am 
no  ni«»re  ^-aj-tive  bat  free:  for  its  suke  I  Lope  for  heaven,  the 
life  i!uiii<irtai.  the  state  v»f  aji;rt*!s,  the  Liear  c^iuverse  with 
Christ/' 

lo.  Tiiev  finil  ?*- -.v^  •;"•  <  and  '  -.->  of  it  everv where  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Ambrose:  "  Hear  L.vy  Ibivid  s^ieaking  of  the 
table  in  *  Ts.  xxiii.  5  ,  fores^e^in^  rhe^e  r.^ysieries,  and  rejoicing: 
lie  that  re\.-eivetli  the  l»ody  of  Chris:  shall  never  hnnser."  The 
Fathers  tiud  tyj.n«  of  the  EuoLar.st  i'j  :Le  Pas^'-hal  Lamb,  the 
mauiia.  the  bl«»<l  of  the  Old  0.»venan:,  the  shew-bread.  aud  the 
fi^^h  of  the  sa.rinces. 

14.  Thev  lav  irreat  stress  on  tl^e  ■'/"'  /r.  and  (if«?>fVn'a;iYof 
Christ. as  essential  to  the  j->ssil.:;:ty  of  t:.e  Swioramental  presence 
and  to  tbe  comprehension  01  i:s  oLanivter.  Chkys-^sim^m :  "It 
is  not  man  who  makes  the  I'lx-ad  i.nd  w:ne  the  boilv  and  Hood 
of  Chr*s:.  but  Christ  hii:ks«-'.f.  who  was  vr.;/int\i  for  us.  Bvthe 
p»'»-.vc-r  c»fG •>!.  th'^se  :i.:i:i:s  wLiv-I.  are  Si-T  f;'r:h  are  eonseirated 
ti^r-  'u/h  :h<r  n^e-iiu::*  ^  f  : Le  w.  r^i?,  TL:s  :s  m v  !•. vi v."  Ikenxis: 
"  Ib-u  sh:i'.l  :hev  the-  hvR-Tiv-^i  k::  'W  tha:  t:.e  E.;vl.aris!ivbr>?ad 
is  :Le  '•^•Iv  '.-f  :Lc:r  L'*ri,  av.d  ::,*.  ^•.;;-  :i.e  .:::'  of  His  lOvKbif 
tLtr".  •!••  :.'A  a  k::  nv'eiiiry.-  11::.;  as  ::.v  Sx :;  of  the  Creator  i^f  ihe 
wiCJ.  His  L  \c«»s,  tLrtUiTii  wLo:ij  :i.o  :rL>>  ::r>ws  fruhful, The 
f.*.::;:ai\s  ri^v.  and  wL  ■  irivvTu  rrs:  :i.e  V.aie,  theij  :Le  ear, 
the:.  'Le  fj.l  •>  ti.  in  t:-v  Tr;;r.*'  A>:r.R-»sr:  "What  w.>ni  «^l 
C":.r:-:  *:'rii-ire:b  the  Sacraiiio:*:  :.^  iv-ss :  That  won!  bv  wLioh 
a/.  TL'iigs  wore  Li.ade  —  the  i.v,;v.::..  :i.e  varTh.  ::.c  sea.  Tue 
jowor  ••:  :Le  'tvi.-^^-iivtio:.  :s  grvater  ::.a:.  :Le  ;ower  of  ^.;*:ui>e- 
Cy:- s: AN  :  -  Tija:  ':  rv-ii*!  is  i:^;;de  tit-sh  ':v  :hc  o'j:*r.:r*^:enc'e  *j:  tie 
AVori." 

l.\  Ti.ev  ir.sis:  'ito'i  :-\*.my:':^  tLe  . ":  ^;*  for^v  of  the  words, 
aov^i ::!. J  tLvi^  ^»v  f;.::L,  :.'>wov^r  the  sei-iS^-s  and  naturtii  reason 
may  ^x-ndiv:  with  i: ;  ar.d  vi<rv'.i!.:i:g  even  to  aitem{*t  10  detne 
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tbe  mode  of  the  presence.    Chrysostom:*  ""We  believe  God 
everywhere,  though  to  our  senses  and  thought  that  which  He 
ftays  seems  absurd.     His  word  surpasses  our  sense  and  reason. 
In  all  things,  but  especially  in  mysteries,  we  regard  not  alone 
the  things  which  lie  before  us,  but  we  cling  also  to  His  words. 
Our  senses  are  easily  deceived ;  His  words  cannot  mislead  us. 
When  therefore  He  says :  This  is  my  body,  there  is  no  ambi- 
guity to  hold  us  ;  but  we  believe  and  perceive  clearly  with  the 
eyes  of  the  understanding."    Cyril  of  Alexandria:  "5b?r  He 
can  give  us  His  flesh,  it  is  impious  to  ask.    He  who  asks  it  has 
forgotten  that  nothing  is  impossible  with  God.    We,  bringing 
to  the  mysteries  a  firm   faith,  never  think  or  urge  in  such 
lofty  matters  that  question.  How  f   It  is  a  Jewish  word.    When 
God  worketh,  we  do  not  ask :  How  ?  but  commit  to  Him  alone 
the  way  and  knowledge  of  His  own  work."    DAMASOENUS-.f 
'*  Of  the  mystery,  we  know  only  that  the  word  of  Christ  is  true, 
and  efficacious,  and  omnipotent  —  the  mode  is  unsearchable." 
16.  They  represent  sacramental  communion  as  oral^  corporeal. 
Iren^U3:J  "How  say  they  that  the  flesh  which  is  nourished 
by  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  falls  to  corruption  ?    How 
deny  they  that  the  flesh  which  is  nourished  by  the  body  and 
blood  of  the  Lord,  is  capable  of  receiving  the  gift  of  God,  which 
is    life  eternal."      Tertullian:§   "The  flesh   is  washed   (in 
baptism),  that  the  soul  may  be  purified  ;  the  flesh  is  fed  with 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  that  the  soul  may  be  nurtured 
of  God.'*    Cyprian:!  *' Those  mouths,  sanctified  by  heavenly 
'food  —  the  body  and   blood   of  the   Lord."    Chrysostom  :  •[ 
**  Purify  thy  tongue  and  lips,  which  are  the  portals  of  the  in- 
gress of  the  Christ.     No  common  honor  is  it  that  our  lips  re- 
ceive the  body  of  the  Lord."   Cyril  :  **  "  Christ  dwelleth  in  us 
cori>oreally  by  the  communication  of  His  flesh."   Augustine  :  f  f 
**  It  seemed  fit  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  in  honor  of  so  great  a 
Sacrament,  the  body  of  the  Lord  should  enter  the  mouth  of  the 

*  Homil.  in  Matt.  83.  t^rth.  Fid.  IV.  14. 

t  Lib.  IV.  34;   V.  4.  {  De  Resurrect.  Cam.  8. 

II  De  Laps.  J  2.  f  In  I.  Cor.  xxtII. 

♦*  In  John  xiii.,  Lib.  X. 

ff  Epiflt.  118,  Contr.  Adv.  leg.  et  proph.  II.  9. 
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Christian  before  any  other  food.  Christ  Jesas  giving  ns  Hisfleal 
to  eat  and  His  blood  to  drink,  we  receive  with  faithful  heart  and 
with  the  mouth  ;  although  it  seems  more  fearful  to  eat  human 
jBesh  than  to  perish,  more  fearful  to  drink  human  blood  than  to 
shed  (our  own)."  Gregory:*  "  The  blood  of  the  Lamb  is  now 
upon  the  side -posts,  when  it  is  drunken  not  only  with  the 
mouth  of  the  body,  but  also  with  the  mouth  of  the  heart." 
"His  blood  is  poured  into  the  mouths  of  believers,"  LEO:t 
"  Doubt  not  of  the  verity  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  for 
that  is  taken  by  the  mouth  which  is  believed  by  faith." 

!?•  They  aiRrm  that  the  unworthy^  whether  administrators 
or  recipients,  impart  or  partake  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
Cyprian  :  "  They  dare  to  profane  the  holy  body  of  the  Lord," 
(by  giving  it  to  the  impenitent).  "  With  polluted  mouth  he 
drinketli  the  blood  of  tjie  Lord.  With  defiled  hands  he  taketh 
the  body  of  the  Lord."  Chrysostom:  J  "  IIow  shall  he  dare 
to  approach  the  judgment-bar  of  Christ  who  has  dared  with 
impious  hands  and  lips  to  touch  His  body."  "  How  can  we 
receive  the  body  of  Christ  with  such  reproach  and  contumely" 
Ambrose  said  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius :  §  "  With  what 
rashness  dost  thou  take  with  thy  mouth  the  cup  of  precious 
blood,  when  by  the  fury  of  thy  words  innocent  blood  has  been 
spilt."  Augustine:  II  "Is  it  right,  that  from  the  mouth  of 
Christians,  when  the  body  of  Christ  has  entered,  should  come 
forth  the  wanton  song,  as  it  were  the  poison  of  the  Devil? *' 
Oecumenius:^  "The  unworthy  with  their  impure  hands  re- 
ceive Christ's  most  sacred  body,  and  bring  it  to  their  execrable 
mouth."  Leo:  **  "  With  unworthy  mouth  they  receive  the 
body  of  Christ."  Theodoretus  :  ff  "  To  Judas  His  betrayer, 
also,  the  Lord  imparted  His  precious  body  and  blood." 

18.  They  institute  a  parallel,  in  certain  respects,  between  the 
innn.rnatlon  of  the  second  jxjrson  of  the  Trinity  and  the  sacra- 
mental presence.  Justin  :  "  As  Jesus  Christ,  being  through  the 
ivord  of  God  incarnate,  had  both  flesh  and  blood  for  our  salva- 


*  Horn.  XXII.,  Pasch.  Dialog.  IV. 

X  Eph.  Horn.  I. 

II  De  Ten.por.  Serm.  216. 

**  De  Quadrag.  Serm.  iv. 
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5  Theodoret.  Hist.  Eccles.  V.  17 
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tion,  so  also,  as  we  have  been  taught,  the  food  ...  is  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  the  incarnate  Jesus.''  Hilary:*  ''The  Word  was 
made  flesh,  and  we  through  the  food  of  the  Lord  truly  receive 
the  Word  made  flesh."  Augustine  :  f  "  The  Eucharist  consists 
of  two  things  —  the  visible  species,  and  the  invisible  flesh  and 
blood  of  our  Lord  —  the  Sacrament  and  the  thing  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, as  the  person  of  Christ  consists  and  is  constituted  of  God 
and  man  (sicut  Christi  persona  constat  et  couficitur  Deo  et 
hominej."  Cyprian  :  X  "  As  in  the  person  of  Christ  the  hu- 
manity was  seen  and  the  divinity  was  hidden,  so  the  divine 
essence  infuses  itself  ineftably  by  the  visible  Sacrament." 

19.  They  aflGirm  in  the  strongest  manner  the  identity  of  the 
true  body  and  blood  with  the  body  and  blood  which  are  given 
in  the  Supper.  Chrysostom  :  §  *'  That  which  is  in  the  cup  is 
that  which  flowed  from  His  side ;  and  of  that  we  are  partak- 
ers." Ambrose:  [  "There  is  that  blood  which  redeemed  His 
people.  ...  It  is  His  own  body  and  blood  we  receive."  "  The 
body  (in  the  Eucharist)  is  that  which  is  of  the  Virgin." 

20.  They  compare  the  Eucharist  with  the  most  stupendous 
miracles  under  both  dispensations,  appealing  to  the  miracles 
against  the  deniers  or  perverters  of  the  sacramental  doctrine. 
Such  passages  are  so  numerous  and  familiar  as  to  require  no 
quotation. 

The  whole  testimony  of  the  Fathers  can  be  arranged  into  a 
self-harmonizing  system  accordant  with  the  Lutheran  doctrine. 
Neither  Romanism  nor  Calvinism  can  make  even  a  plausible 
arrangement  of  this  kind  on  their  theories.  The  Fathers  held, 
in  the  Supper,  to  the  true  presence  of  the  elements,  and  so  can- 
not be  harmonized  with  Romish  Transubstantiation :  they 
taught  a  true  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  so 
cannot  be  harmonized  with  the  Calvinistic  spiritualism.  Alike 
in  their  assertions  and  negations,  they  accord  with  the  positive 
doctrine  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  the  antithesis  of  that 
doctrine  to  error. 

So  steadfast  was  the  faith  of  the  Church  on  this  point  that 

♦  D€  Trinit.  VIII.  13.  f  Apud  Gratian.  de  Consecr.  II  48. 

}  Serm.  de  Sacra.  Caen.  { In  I.  Cor.  Horn.  XXIV. 

II  De  Sacram.  VI.  5. 
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the  very  heretics,  to  whose  theory  the  doctrine  of  the  tm  Jt 
presence  was  most  fatal,  did  not  dare  to  deny  it. 

The  Pagan  revilers  and  persecutors  of  the  Church,  with  their 
clumsy  calumny,  that  the  Christians  in  their  assemblies  ate 
human  flesh  covered  with  meal,  bear  witness  to  the  troth  tbej 
BO  coarsely  misunderstood. 

The  profound  impression  made  by  the  Christian  feith  in  the 
Eucharistic  mystery  is  shown  in  the  attempts  of  idolaters  to 
imitate  and  counterfeit  it. 

The  superstitious  views  and  practices  which  grew  op  in  the 
Christian  Church  are  evidence  of  the  awful  reverence  with 
wLich  the  Eucharist  was  regarded.  Abuses  argue  uses,su|«r- 
stitions  imply  truths,  by  which  their  characteristics  are  in  some 
measure  conditioned  ;  and  the  history  of  errors  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Eucharist  strengthens  the  evidence,  already  so  strong, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  true  objective  presence  was  the  doctrine 
of  the  earliest  and  purest  Church. 

The  Liturgies  of  the  ancient  Church  testifv  to  the  same 
great  fact ;  and  their  witness  is  the  more  important,  as  it  shows 
in  an  oflGicial  form  the  faith  of  the  Church.  In  the  most 
ancient  Liturgy  in  existence,  that  contained  in  the  Aposdlic 
CoxsTiTUTiONS,  and  which  is  the  general  model  of  all  the  others, 
the  bishop  of  the  congregation  is  directed,  on  delivering  the 
bread,  to  sav  :  The  bodv  of  Christ.  The  deacon,  at  the  srinr-iT 
of  the  cup,  says :  The  blood  of  Christ —  the  Cup  of 
Life.  The  communicant  replied.  Amen.  In  the  Lit- 
urgy of  St.  Mark,*  the  words  are:  "•  The  holy  body,  the  preoiocs 
blood  of  our  Lord  and  God  and  Saviour.''  The  First  Couucii  of 
Tours,  A.  D.  4»30,  directed  these  words  to  Ije  used  :  *'  The  boilv  and 
blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  protit  thee  to  the  remission  of 
sins  and  everlasting  life.''  In  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James,  the 
bishop,  U^f«»re  participating,  prays:  *'  Make  me  worthy  by  T'ny 
grace,  that  I,  without  condemnation,  may  be  partaker  of  the 
holy  body  and  the  precious  blood,  to  the  remission  of  sinsauJ 
life  eternal."  In  the  Iloroloixion  of  the  Greek  Church  is  the 
prayer:  *'  Let  Thy  spotless  lH>dy  be  to  me  for  remission  of  sin?, 
and  Thy  divine  blood  for  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 

*  Renaudot.  I.  1&2. 
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and  to  life  eternal."    In  the  Roman  Canon  :  ''  Free  me  by  Thy 
holy  hody  and  blood  from  all  ray  iniquities,  and  all  evils." 

In  the  Service  of  Gregory  the  Great,  the  formula  of  distri 
botion  is :  "  The  body  —  the  blood — of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
preserve  thy  soul." 

In  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  the  form  was :  "  The  body  — 
blood— of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  preserve  thy  soul  unto  ever- 
lasting life." 

The  Apostolic  Constitutions  direct   that  before   the  Com- 
nianion,  the  deacon  shall  make  proclamation :  "  Let  none  of 
the  catechumens,  none  of  the  unbelievers,  none  of  the  hetero- 
dox be  present.     Let  no  one  come  in  hypocrisy.     Let  us  all 
stand  before  the  Lord  with  fear  and  trembling,  to  offer  our 
sacrifice."    The  prayer  is  made :  "  Send  down  Thy  Holy  Spirit, 
^hat  He  may  show  this  bread  (to  be)  the  body  of  Thy  Christ, 
*nci  this  cup  the  blood  of  Thy  Christ  (apopheenee  ton  arton 
^^uton  Soma  tou  Christou  sou)."     Here,  in  the  earliest  form,  the 
^''Vie  function  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Supper  is  clearly  stated 
"  '^ot  the  consummation  of  the  sacramental  mystery,  by  His 
^c^Tking,  but  the  illumination  of  the  soul,  so  that  it  may  in 
^^ith  grasp  the  great  mystery  there  existent,  and  may  have 
^tlown  to  it  by  the  Holy  Ghost  that  the  bread  and  cup  are  in- 
^^^d  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

After  the  Communion,  the  deacon  says :  "  Having  received 
^e  precious  body  and  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  let  us  give 
^  "^anks  to  Him  who  hath  accounted  us  worthy  to  be  partakers 
^f  these  His  holy  mysteries."*    In  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James, 
^fter  the  Communion,  the  deacon  says  :  "  We  thank  Thee,  0 
Christ,  our  God,  that  Thou  hast  thought  us  worthy  to  be  par- 
takers of  Thy  body  and  blood,  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
everlasting  life  ; "  and  the  bishop  says :  "  Thou  hast  given  us, 
0  God,  Thy  sanctification  in  the  partaking  of  the  holy  body 
and  of  the  precious  blood  of  Thine  only-begotten  Son,  Jesus 
Christ."     The  Liturgy  of  St.  Mark:  "  We  render  thanks  to 
Thee,  0  Master,  Lord  our  God,  for  the  participation  of  Thy 
holy,  undefiled,  immortal,  and  heavenly  mysteries  which  Thou 
hast  given  us." 

^Clemfnfis  Opera  Omnia.  Paris,  1857.     Constitut.  Apostol.  L.  VIII.  xii.-xiv. 
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TLo  AxciET^T  Gallicax  Missal:*  "  As  we  do  now  shoTrl 

tlie  verity  of  tbis  heavenlv  Sacrament,  so  mar  we  cleave 

•  •  » 

the   verity   itself   of   our    Lord's    body    and    blood." 
MozARABic:t    "'Hail,   saered   flesbl    forever    hiorhest  « 
ness.     I  will  take  the  bread  of  heaven,  and  call  on  the 
of  the  Lord.  .  .  .  Havinjr  our  strength  renewed  bv  CLri 
IkhIv  and  blood,  and   beins:  sanctified  bv   the  same,  we 
render   thanks   unto   God."     The   Ambrosian:!   "  What -_.,., 
have  taken  with  the  mouth,  0  Lord,  mav  we  receive 
pure  mind  ;  that  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  .  .  . 
may  have   perpetual   healing."    Through    the  whole  of  tl 
worship  of  the  Christian  ages  runs  the  confession  that  it  istbel 
undivided  person  of  Christ  to  which  the  heart  of  the  ChawliLq 
turns:  a  Christ  who  is  everywhere  Goil,  everywhere  man; »r 
Christ  in  whom  dwells  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  boJily; »! 
Christ  wlio  has  passed  through  all  the  heavens,  and  ascended 
up  far  al>ove  them  all,  that  he  might  fill  all  things. 

With  these  breathings  compare  the  private  prayers  of  the  old 
saints  which  have  been  left  on  record, — the  prayers  of  Ambros«? 
Basil,  Chrysostom,  Damascenus,  and  Aquinas,  —  which  show 
how  lowly,  how  tender,  how  trusting  is  the  spirit  inspired  by 
a  healthful  recognition  of  the  great  abiding  mystery  of  the 
Xew  Dispensation. 

Jesu  pie  quern  nunc  relatnm  adspicio, 
Qu.indo  fiet  illud.  quod  jam  sitio, 
Ui  le  revelaia  cernens  facie 
y isu  sim  bedtud  luae  gloria  ?  \ 

♦Martene:  De  Antiq.  Eccles  Ritibus.  Ed.  Noviss-  Teniiiis.  17S3.  4  rol?.  fol. 
I.  1»>3.  f  Do.  171.  JDo.  175.  Martene  gires  aboai  fonj  orders  of  serrice.  all 
having  :he  common  element  of  a  c^•mplete  recognition  of  the  sacramental  crsterj. 

}  [0  holv  Jesu*.  whom  veiled  I  now  behoM.  when  shall  that  be  for  which  I 
tbir-:.  when,  beholding  Thee  with  open  face,  I  shall  be  blessed  in  the  sight  ©f 
Tbj  glorv  ?]     The  Iljmn  of  Aquinas :  Adoro  te. 


ECTIONS  TO  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  DOCTRINE  OP 
IE  LORD\^  SUPPER,  AS  CONFESSED  BY  THE  LU- 
iERAN  CHURCH. 


[E  objections  to  the  Lutheraa  doctrine  almost  without 
exception  involve  the  false  definition  of  it  which  is  couched 
18  words  "  Consubstantiation,"  '*  Irapanation."  From  the 
that  the  passions  of  men  were  roused  in  the  j  oi.jecrions 
amentariancontroversy,the8e  terms  of  reproach  «ierive.i  irom  « 
!  freely  used  against  it.  ISo  man  used  such 
8  more  bitterly  than  Zwingle.  Yet  not  only  did  Zwingle, 
s  original  doctrine,  when  he  rejected  Transubstantiatiou, 
)t,  and  for  years  retain,  the  same  Eucharistic  doctrine  as 
ler,"*^  but  even  subsequently  to  his  rejection  of  the  doctrine 
cknowledged  that  it  had  not  the  offensive  characteristics 
'terward  so  freely  imputed  to  it.     He  wrote  in     ,  „ 

•^  *  1.  Not   origin- 

:  "You  steadfastly  affirm  that  the  true  flesb  «iiy  mad*.— 
lirist  is  here  eaten,  under  the  bread,  but  in  an  ^'''"«''^- 
iUe  male  "  (sed  modo  quodam  ineffabili).t  But  the  moral 
nt  of  error  is  very  rapid.  Before  Luther  had  written  a 
against  him,  Zwingle  had  styled  the  believers  in  the  doc- 
of  the  true  presence,  '*  Carnivorse,  Anthropophagites,  Can- 
8,"  "a  stupid  race  of  men;"  the  doctrine  itself  he  pro- 
ced  "  impious,  foolish,  inhuman,"  and  that  its  practical 
quence  was  "  loss  of  the  faith."    But  so  much  is  confessed 

i  Lampe:  Synop8.  H.  E.,  1721,882.    Cyprian, Unterrioht,  v.  Kircbl.  Veroin- 
1726,  163.     Zwingle:  Coniin.  de  yer.  et  fals.  relig.     Apolog.  Libel,  de  Can. 

Tht?od.   BUlican.    et   Urb.    Rhegius    Epistol.    respons.   Huld.    Zwinglli. 
n  :  UnteiT.  176. 
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that  Zwingle  when  he  held  this  doctrine,  and  Zwingle  whence 
yielded  it,  and  was  yet  comparatively  just,  acknowledged  that 
it  taught  ^^an  ineffaUe  modc.^' 

The  same  is  true  of  CEcolampadius.     He  not  only  at  first 
held  but  zealously  defended  the  same  doctrine  with  Luther; 
2.  (Ecoinmpa-  defended  it  against  the  very  charge  involved  in 
*''"•*•  the  name,  "  Consubstantiation."     In  his  sermon  on 

the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  preached  in  1521,*  he  says: 
"  I  do  not  pronounce  it  a  mere  figure,  such  as  was  the  Paschal 
Lamb.  Far  from  us  be  the  blasphemy  of  attributing  to  the 
shadow  as  much  as  to  the  light  and  truth  ;  and  to  those  figures 
as  much  as  to  the  most  sacred  mystery.  For  this  bread  is  not 
merely  a  sign,  but  is  the  very  body  of  the  Lord  itself  (sedest 
corpus  ipsum  Domini).  We  simply  confess,  therefore,  that  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  are  present  and  contained ;  but  in 
what  manner  (quo  pacto),  we  do  not  seek  to  discover  ;  nor  is  it 
necessary  nor  useful  that  we  should.  .  .  In  what  mode,  lie 
who  sits  above  the  heavens,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  is 
truly  present  on  the  altars,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  thing  which  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  know,  is  a  matter  which  should  not  dis- 
turb us.  What  wonder  is  it  since  we  know  not  in  what  mode 
Christ,  after  His  resurrection,  came  into  the  presence  of  llis 
disciples  while  the  doors  were  closed?  .  .  .  What  is  that  thing 
of  inestimable  price  which  is  hidden  within  this  covering  (intra 
involucruni  hoc  delitescit)  ?  It  is  the  true  body  and  true  Hood 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  —  that  body  which  was  born,  suffered, 
died  for  us,  and  was  afterward  glorified  in  the  triumph  of  the 
Resurrection  and  Ascension." 

The  attitude  of  Calvin  has  been  already  illustrated.  At 
Strasburg  he  took  his  place  among  Lutheran  ministers,  signed 
the  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession  (1539),  represented  the 
Lutheran  Church  at  various  conferences,  was  charged  with 
holding  the  doctrine  of  Consubstantiation,  was  complained  of 
at  a  later  period  (1557),  by  the  preachers  and  the  Theological 
Faculty  at  Zurich,  as  ''  wishing  to  unite  his  doc- 
trine  with  that  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  as  in 
the  very  least  degree  unlike  (minime  dispares),"     The  same 

♦Cyprian:  Unterr.  188. 
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culty,  in  1572,  wrote:  "Calvin,  of  blessed  memory,  seemed, 
pious  and  learned  men  in  France,  not  to  be  in  unity  with 
r  Churches  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper." 
The  reproach  of  teaching  such  a  carnal  presence  as  is  involved 
the  word  Consubstantiation  is  therefore  an  after-thought 
opponents,  llow  groundless  it  is,  can  be  made  evident  by 
ong  array  of  witnesses.  "  I  will  call  it,"  says  Luther,*  "  a 
rramental  Unity,  forasmuch  as  the  body  of  Christ  and  bread 
there  given  us  as  Sacrament :  for  there  is  not  a  ohjeotion 
ural  or  personal  unity,  as  in  Grod  and  Christ ;  it  '"HwerHi. 
perhaps  also  a  ditterent  unity  from  that  which  ^'  ^^'"^*'- 
!  Dove  had  with  the  Holy  (^rhost,  and  the  Flame  with  the 
gel  (Exod.  iii.  2)  —  in  a  word,  it  is  a  Sacramental  Unity," 
^e  are  not  so  insane,"  says  Luther, elsewhere,!  "as  to  believe 
X  Christ's  body  is  in  this  bread,  in  the  gross  visible  manner 
which  bread  is  in  a  basket,  or  wine  in  the  cup,  as  the  fana- 
I  would  like  to  impute  it  to  us.  .  .  As  the  Fathers,  and  we, 
times,  express  it,  that  Christ's  body  is  in  the  bread,  is  done 
the  simple  purpose  of  confessing  that  Christ's  body  is  there. 
is  fixed,  it  might  be  permitted  to  say,  It  is  in  the  bread,  or, 
is  the  bread,  or,  It  is  where  the  bread  is,  or  as  you  ]:)lease 
e  man  will).  We  will  not  strive  about  words,  so  long  as  the 
aning  is  fixed ;  that  it  is  not  mere  bread  we  eat  in  the  Supper, 
;:  the  body  of  Christ."  In  1537,  he  wrote  to  the  Swiss:  X 
n  regard  to  the  Sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ-, 
have  never  taught,  nor  do  we  now  teach,  either  that  Christ 
icends  from  heaven  or  from  God's  right  hand,  or  that  He 
ends,  either  visibly  or  invisibly.  We  stand  fast  by  the 
tide  of  Faith,  '  He  ascended  into  heaven  ;  He  sitteth  at  the 
ht  hand  of  God.'  And  we  commit  to  the  divine  omnipo- 
ice,  in  what  way  ( wie,quomodo)  His  body  and  blood  are  given 
us  in  the  Supper.  .  .  We  do  not  imagine  any  ascent  or  de- 
int,  but  merely  hold  fast  in  simplicity  to  His  words.  This  is 
7  Body;  This  is  My  Blood."     Luther  says,  in  his  Larger 

VVcrke:  AUenb.  III.  8()4 ;  Leipi.  XIX.  496.     (Bek.  v.  Abendm.,  1528.) 
Werke:   Altenb.  III.  709;   Loipz.  XIX.  400.     (Serm.  t.  Sacra.,  1620.) 
Werke:  Leipx.  XXL  108;  Jena,  VI.  507;  Witteb.  XII.  205;  AUenb.  VI.  4; 
ch,  XVII.  2594.     Briefe:  De  Wette,  V.  83  ;  Buddeus:  258. 
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Confession :  "  It  is  rightly  and  truly  said,  when  the  bread  is 
shown,  touched,  or  eaten,  that  Christ's  body  is  shown,  touched, 
and  eaten."    This  sentence,  perhaps  more  than  any  he  ever 
wrote,  has  been  urged  to  show  that  he  held  the  doctrine  of 
Consubstantiation.     But  that  he  used  these   words  in  "no 
Capernaitish,  or  natural  sense,  but  in  a  mystic  and  sacramental 
sense,  to  indicate  that  in  the  use  of  this  Sacrament  the  bread 
and  body  are  most  presentially  united  and  unitedly  present,"* 
is  very  clear  from  his  whole  train  of  thought  and  the  words 
that  follow :  "  This  remains  fixed,  that  no  one  perceives  the  Ixxhi 
of  Christy  or  touches  itj  or  bruises  it  with  the  teeth :  yet  is  it 
most  sure  that  what  is  done  to  the  bread^  is,  in  virtue  of  the  snera- 
mental  CT'/uo/?,  rightly  and  truly  attributed  to  the  body  of  Christ." 
It  is  very  clear  that  Luther  is  availing  himself,  in  this  line  of 
thought,  of  the  distinction  made  in  the  doctrine  of  the  person 
of  Christ.    That  is  affirmed  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  sacra- 
mental Concrete  which  is  denied  of  it  in  the  natural  obstrarL 
The  consecrated  bread  is  so  far  sacratnentalli/  identified  with  this 
body,  of  which  it  is  the  Communion,  that  in  a  sax^ramentd  sense 
that  can  be  affirmed  of  this  body  which  is  not  true  of  it  in  a 
natural  sense.     So  in  Christ  Jesus  we  can  say,  speaking  in  the 
persoiml   Concrete^  God  bled,  God  died  ;  that  is,  such  is  the  per- 
sonal concrete  that  we  can  "  rightly  and  truly  "  make  personal 
affirmation  in  words  which,  if  they  expressed  a  natural  ahsiniiU 
would  not  be  true.     If  the  term  God  is  used  to  designate  this 
abstract  of  nature,  it  is  thus  equivalent  to  divinity,  and  it  is 
heterodox  to  say  divinity,  or  the  divine  nature,  or  God,  in 
that  sense,  suftered.     In  sacramental  concreteness  then,  not  in 
natural  abstractness,  according  to  Luther,  is  the  bodj^  of  Christ 
eaten.     What  is  eaten  is  both  bread  and  Christ's  body.     Both 
are  eaten  by  one  and  the  same  objective  act ;  but  because  of  the 
ditierence  in  the  modes  of  t'heir  presence,  and  the  nature  of  the 
object  —  the  one  being  a  natural  object,  present  in  a  ratural 
mode,  the   other    a   supernatural  object,  present   in  a  super- 
natural mode,  the  one  objective  act  is  natural  in  its  relation 
to  the  natural,  and  supernatural  in  its  relation  to  the  super- 
natural.    So  to  the  eye  of  the  prophet's  servant,  by  one  objec- 

*Hutter:   Lib.  Cbr.  Concord.  Explicat.,  625. 
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tive  act  there  wa8  a  natural  vision  of  the  natural  hills  around 
the  city,  and  a  supernatural  vision  of  the  supernatural  hosts  — 
the  horses  of  fire,  and  chariots  of  fire.     So  to  the  hand  of  the 
woman,  by  one  objective  act  there  was  a  natural  touch  of  the 
natural  garment  of  the  Saviour,  and  a  supernatural  touch  of 
the  divine  virtue,  which  the  garment  veiled.     So  to  the  blind 
man  who  washed  in  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  by  one  objective  act 
of  washing  there  was  a  natural  removal  of  the  clay,  and  a  super- 
natural virtue  which  removed  the  blindness.     In  his  Book: 
''  That  the  words  yet  stand  firm,"*  Luther  says:  "How  it  takes 
place.  .  .  we  know  not,  nor  should  we  know.     We  should  be- 
lieve God's  word,  and  not  prescribe  mode  or  measure  to  Him." 
The  true  intent  of  our  Church,  in  the  language  used  in  regard 
to  the  Lord's  Supper,  is  shown  in  the  definitions  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  early  eftbrts  at  producing  harmony  with  the 
Zwinglians.     When  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  invited  Luther  to 
a  Ck)lloquy  with  Zwingle  at  Marburg  (Oct.  1529),  Luther  replied : 
*'  Though  I  cherish  little  hope  of  a  future  peace,  yet  the  dili- 
trenee  and  solicitous  care  of  Your  Hijschness  in  this      ,    ^  ..     . 

«^  ^  ^  O  2.       Colloquies 

matter  is  very  greatly  to  be  praised.  .  .  God  help-  with  n.e  zwiug. 
ing  me,  I  shall  not  permit  those,  of  the  adverse  "*""* 
part,  to  claim  with  justice  that  they  are  more  earnestly  desir- 
ous of  peace  and  concord  than  I  am."  In  that  Colloquy,  the 
parties  were  agreed :  "  That  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  is  the 
Sacrament  of  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that 
the  spiritual  eating  and  drinking  of  the  body  and  blood  is  spe- 
cially (prsecipue)  necessary."  When  Melancthon  drew  up  a  brief 
statement  of  the  points  of  diiFereuce  between  the  view  of  the 
Zwinglians,  he  speaks  of  two  general  modes  of  the  presence 
of  the  body  of  Christ,  — the  one  local,  the  other  the  "  mode  un- 
known (arcano)  by  which  diverse  places  are  simultaneously 
present,  as  one  point  to  the  person  Christ.  .  .  Although  we 
say  that  the  bwly  of  Christ  is  really  present,  yet  Luther  does 
not  say  that  it  is  present  locally,  that  is,  in  dimension  {mole;, 
circumscriptively,  but  by  that  mode,  by  which  the  person  of 
Christ,  or  the  whole  Christ,  is  present  to  His  entire  Church  and 
to  all  creatures."     The  comparison  of  view«  finally  led  to  the 

*  Werke  :  Jena,  III.  341. 
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Wittenberg  Concord,  touching  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  entered 
into  by  Bucer,  Capito,  Musculus,  and  others  originally  of  the 
Zwinglian  party,  and  Luther,  Mblancthon,  Cruciger,  Bdobn- 
HAGEN,  Mexius,  and  Myconius.  In  this  Concord,  both  united 
in  declaring :  * 

1.  "  That  according  to  the  words  of  Irenseus,  there  are  two 
things  in  this  Sacrament,  —  a  heavenly  and  an  earthly.  They 
believe,  therefore,  and  teach,  that  with  (cum)  the  bread  and 
wine,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly  and  essentially 
present,  imparted  (exhiberi),  and  taken. 

2.  ''  And  although  they  disapprove  of  Transubstantiation^ 
and  do  not  believe  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  locally  included 
in  the  bread,  or  that  it  is  in  any  other  wise  (alioqui,8onst)  united 
corporeally  with  the  bread,  apart  from  the  participation  of  the 
Sacrament,  yet  they  confess  and  believe,  that  through  the 
Sacramental  Unity,  the  bread  is  Christ's  body ;  that  is,  they 
hold  that  when  the  bread  is  given  the  body  of  Christ  is  truly 
present  at  the  same  time,  and  truly  given. 

3.  "  To  the  unworthy  also  are  truly  imparted  (exhiberi)  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  but  such  receive  it  to  judgment ;  for 
they  abuse  the  Sacrament,  by  receiving  it  without  true  repent- 
ance and  faith. 

4.  "  For  it  was  instituted  to  testify  that  the  grace  and  bene- 
fits of  Christ  are  applied  to  those  who  receive  it ;  and  that 
they  are  truly  inserted  into  Christ's  body,  and  washed  by  His 
blood,  who  truly  repent,  and  comfort  themselves  by  faith  in 
Christ. 

5.  "  They  confess  that  they  will  hold  and  teach  in  all  articles 
what  has  been  set  forth  in  the  Articles  of  the  Confession  "  (the 
Augsburg)  "and  the  Apology  of  the  Evangelical  Princes." 

In  the  Heidelberg  Discussion  (15(>0),  the  Fifteenth  Thesis 

maintained  bj-  the  Lutheran  divines  was  this:  "  We  repudiate 

iieithibfrj;  ^^^^  tliosc gross aud  monstrous  opinions  which  some 

Di«cnnMion,  1500.  falsely  impute  to  us,  to  wit.  Popish  transubstantia- 

tion,  local  inclusion,  extension  or  expansion  of  the  body  of 

*Chytrjvu?*:  Hist.  A.  C.  Lat.,  1578,  080.  Germ.,  1580,  874.  French,  1582, 
497.  Seckendorf:  Hist.  Liith.,  lib.  iii.,  p.  133.  Loose  he  r :  Uist.  Motuum,  i.  2(10. 
RuUelbach  :  Kef.  Luib.  u.  Union,  COD. 
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Christ,  mingling  of  the  bread  and  wine  with  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ."* 

Brextius  t  (1570)  belongs  to  the  first  order  of  the  men  of  his 
era,  and,  as  an  authoritative  witness,  is  perhaps  next  to  Luther 
himself.     He  says:  "  It  is  not  obscure  that  a  human 

l-i.  i.  l-li.  1  Brontlu.,  1670. 

body  can,  by  its  own  nature,  be  in  but  one  place ; 
but  this  is  to  \ye  understood  as  regarding  the  manner  of  this 
outward  world.     Whence  also  Christ  himself,  even  when,  after 
His  resurrection,  lie  was  in  the  kingdom  of  His  Father,  yet 
when  He  appeared  to  His  disciples  in  this  world,  appeared  in 
one  place  only.     But  far  other  is  the  manner  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom.     For  in  it,  as  there  is  no  distinction  of  times,  but  all 
are  one  eternal  mon)ent,  so  is  there  no  distinction  of  places, 
but  all  are  one  place,  nay,  no  place,  nay,  nothing  of  those  things 
which  human  reason  can  think — 'which  eye  hath  not  seen 
(says  Paul),  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man.'    Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  Christ  is  in  the  heavenly 
kingdom,  and  the  Supper  of  Christ  also  is  heavenly,  we  are  not, 
in  the  celebration  of  it,  to  think  of  a  certain  magnitude,  or  little- 
ness, or  even  local  position  or  circumscription  of  the  body  of 
<Jhrist,  but  every  carnal  imagination  being  cast  aside,  we  are 
to  rest  with  obedient  faith  in  the  word  of  Christ."     "As  we 
Iziave  said  Ijefore,  there  is  here  no  magnitude  or  littleness,  or 
length  or  thickness,  or  any  sort  of  carnal  tenuity  to  be  imagined. 
Of  a  surety  as  bread  and  wine  are  truly  present,  so  also  the 
l>ody  and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly  present,  but  each  in  its  own 
^nofle :  the  bread  and  wine  are  present  in  a  visible  and  corporeal 
mode,  the  body  and  blood  in  a  mode  invisible,  spiritual,  and 
lieavenly,  and  unsearchable  by  human  reason.     For  as  the 
cjapacity  of  man  caimot  grasp  in  what  mode  Christ,  true  God 
«iud   true  man,  when  He  '  ascends  above  all  heavens,  fills  all 
t;hings,'  so  it  cannot  reach  by  its  own  thoughts  in  what  mode  the 
Ijody  and  blood  of  Christ  are  present  in  the  Supi)or."  f  "  Christ's 
Ixxiy  and  blood  are  present,  not  transubstantially  (as  the  Papists 

♦Orundlich.  Wahrhaftig.  HiHtoria  d.  Augs.  Conf.  Leipz.,  1584,  fol.  486.  Do. 
in  Latin,  ling,  transl.  per  Go<I fried,  Lipsiw,  loBo,  4to,  545. 

f  Catecbesimus  pia  et  util.  explivat.  illustrat.  Witteberg,  1552,  12ino,  661-667. 
Cf :  Evang.  seo.  Joann,  Ilomil.  explic.  Fraiicf.,  1554,  fol.  670. 
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dream),  nor  locally  (as  some  calumniously  assert  we  believe). . . . 
Ours  have  often,  and  at  large,  testified  in  express  words  thai 
they  in  no  manner  attribute  local  space  to  the  presence  of  the 
body   of  Christ  in   the   bread.     We   are  therefore  unjustly 
accused  of  drawing  down  Christ's  body  from  heaven,  or  includ- 
ing it  locally  in  the  bread,  or  of  making  a  Christ  of  many  bodies 
and  of  many  places."  *     "We  do  not  deny  that  t?iere  is  a  sense 
in  which  it  can  be  truly  said  that  Christ  is  on  the  earth,  or  in 
the  Supper,  only  according  to  (juxta)  the  divine  nature  .  .  .  that 
is,  though  Christ,  true  God  and  man,  fills  all  things  both  by 
His  divinity  and  humanity,  yet  He  has  not  the  majesty  ori- 
ginally from  the  humanity  itself,  which  by  its  own  nature  can 
only  be  in  one  place,  but  has  it  alone  from  the  divinity,  from 
which  however  the  humanity  is  in  no  place  separated."  f    "As 
a  thousand  years  before  God  are  scarce  one  day,  nay  rather, 
not  one  moment,  so  a  thousand  places  are  before  llim,  not  a 
thousand  places,  but  rather  the  minutest  point."  X    "  All  places 
above  and  beneath  are  to  Him  one  place,  nay,  no  place,  nay,  do 
point  or  place.  .  .  Such  terms  applied  to  Him,  as  'filling 'the 
heavens,  'being  everywhere,' '  dwelling,' '  descending,'  'ascend- 
ing,' are  but  transfers  of  metaphor."  § 

The  Formula  op  Concord  ]  (1580),  in  defining  its  own  posi- 
tion, quotes  and  indorses  Luther's  words :  "  Christ's  body  has 
three  modes  of  presence  :  First.  The  comprehensible,  corporeal 
mode,  such  as  He  used  when  He  was  on  earth,  —  the  local.  To 
this  mode  of  presence  the  Scripture  refers  when  it  says,  Christ 

Formula  of  has  Icft  thc  world.  Second.  In  another  incompre- 
omcord,  is-^o.  hensiblc  and  spiritual  mode  it  can  be  present 
illocally.  Moreover,  it  can  be  present  in  a  divine  and  heavenly 
mode,  since  it  is  one  person  with  God."  The  current  ern^r 
about  this  view  of  our  Church  is,  that  she  holds  that  the  l>oJy 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  present  in  the  first  of  these  modes, -^ 

♦De  personali  Unione,  Tiibingse,  1561,  4to,  1,  2. 

t  Sentcntia  de  Libello  Bullinger,  Tlibingse,  1561,  4to,  XII.  See  also  his  book: 
**  De  Mrtjestate  Domini  et  de  vera  praescntia  Corp.  et  SnDg.  ejus  Francoforl. 
156l\  4to  ;  "  and  his  "  Recognitio  Prophetic,  et  Apostol.  DoctrinoB,  Tubingae,  1564.' 

X  In  Lib.  I  Sam.  Horn.  XIV.  J  Contra  Asotum.  Peric.  XL 

II  667,  98-103. 
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view  she  entirely  rejects.  Though  she  denies  that  this  pres- 
ice  is  merely  spiritual,  —  if  the  word  spiritual  means  such  as  is 
rought  by  our  spirit,  our  meditations,  our  faith, — yet,  over 
gainst  all  carnal  or  local  presence,  she  maintains  that  it  is 
nritual.  "When,"  says  the  Formula  of  Concord,*  "Dr. 
uther  or  we  use  this  word  '  spiritually,'  in  reference  to  this 
tatter,  we  mean  that  spiritual^  supernatural^  heaverdy  mode, 
icording  to  which  Christ  is  present  at  the  Holy  Supper.  .  .  . 
y  that  word  '  spiritually,'  we  design  to  exclude  those  Caper- 
litish  imaginings  of  a  gross  and  carnal  presence,  which,  after 
'  many  public  protestations  on  the  part  of  our  Churches,  the 
icramentarians  still  try  to  fix  on  them.  In  this  sense  we  say 
lat  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Supper  is  received, 
iten,  and  drunken  spiritually.  .  .  .  The  mode  is  spiritual.'^ 
AVe  reject  and  condemn,  with  unanimous  consent,  the  Papal 
ransubstantiation."  "  We  reject  and  condemn  with  heart 
id  mouth,  as  false  and  full  of  fraud,  first  of  all,  the  Popish 
ransubstantiation."  "It  is  said  that  the  body  and  blood  of 
hrist  are  '  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,'  and  '  in  the 
ipper,'  not  to  imply  a  local  conjunction  or  presence,  but  for 
her  and  very  different  reasons."  "  Our  first  reason  for  using 
le  phrases,  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  under,  with,  in,  the 
•ead,  is  by  them  to  reject  the  Popish  Transubstantiation,  and 
•  set  forth  that  the  substance  of  the  bread  is  unchanged." 
he  words  "  under  "  and  "  in  "  are  meant  to  teach  that  "  the 
•ead  which  we  break,  and  the  cup  we  bless,  are  the  Coaimunion 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ; "  that  is,  communicate  that 
)dy  and  blood  to  us,  —  or,  in  other  words,  we  receive  the 
)dy  and  blood,  with  the  bread  and  wine,  or  "  in  "  or  "  under  " 
lem  as  a  medium.  By,  in,  with,  and  under  the  act  of  receiv- 
g  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  truly  and  naturally,  we 
ceive  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  substantially  present, 
uly  and  supernaturally,  after  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner. 
Chemnitz  (f  1586) :  f  '^  AH  these  passages  of  Scripture  with 
onderiul  accord  show,  prove,  and  confirm  the  proper  and 
rnple  doctrine  that  the  Lord's  Supper  consists 
)t  only  of  the  outward  symbols  of  bread  and  wine, 

»G70,  105,  108;  641,  34;  641,  22.  t  ^^  Fuudtim.  SS.  Coeua).  ch.  IX. 
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but  also  of  the  very  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord.  .  .  .  But  by 
what  mode  (quo  niodo)  this  takes  place,  or  can  take  place,  it  u 
not  for  me  to  search  out  (ineum  non  est  inquirere)." 

Andrew  (f  1590),*  to  whom  more,  perhaps,  than  to  any  oth^ 
theologian,  we  owe  the  Formula  of  Concord,  says :  "  From  the 
sinister  and  perverted  interpretation  of  Luther's 
meainng,  as   if  he   taught  that  Christ's  body  is 
affixed  to  the  bread,  or  imprisoned  in  it,  both  he  and  those  who 
stand  with  him  are  far  removed.     To  say  and  teach  that  the 
bread  signifies  the  body  of  Christ,  is  a  figure,  is  also  a  sign  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  if  tlie  terms  be  rightly  understood,  dero- 
gates nothing  from  the  meaning  of  our  Lord's  words.    For 
who  denies  that  the  bread  is  a  figure  or  sign  of  the  bodj  of 
Christ  ?  .  .  .  But  if  any  one  contend  that  the  bread  is  a  naked 
sign,  an  empty  figure,  and  signification,  of  a  body  not  present 
but  absent,  he  sets  forth  a  doctrine  at  war  with  the  t^eachings 
of  Christ  and  of  Paul.  .  .  .  The  word  '  corporeally  '  may  be 
used  in  three  ways:  First.  Xaturally,  as  the  Capernaites  con- 
strued our  Lord's  words,  when  lie  spoke  of  'eating  His  flesh 
and  drinking  His  blood.'     Second.  To  indicate  that  not  nak©^ 
signs  and  figures  of  the  body  of  Christ  are  present,  but  th^"^ 
there  is  given  to  us  with  the  bread  that  very  body  which  w 
crucified  for  us.     Third.  To  mark  the  outward  and  corporat 
signs,  bread  and  wine,  inasmuch  as  Christ  imparts  to  us  lli^ 
body,  spiritual  food,  corporeally;  that  is,  with  corporeal  things  ^ 
or  signs.     For  bread  and  wine  are  corporate  things,  with  which 
at  the  same  time  is  extended  spiritual  food  and  drink.  .  .  . 
Luther  used  the  terms  to  teach  that  with  the  bread  and  w^ine 
are  imparted  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  as  heavenly  food, 
with  which  the  soul  is  refreshed  and  the  body  strengthened 
to  immortality.  .  .  .  By  the  word  '  spiritually,' we  understand 
is  indicated  a  mode  which  is  heavenly  and  spiritual,  above  the 
order  of  nature;  a  mode  which  can  only  be  grasped  by  faith;  a 
mode  beyond  the  reach  of  our  present  reason  and  underst^ind- 
ing  —  one  of  God's  greatest  mysteries.  .  .  .  The  mode  is  no 
natural  one,  but  recondite  and  heavenly.  .  .  .  With  this  mys- 
tery, locality  has  nothing  to  do.  ...  If  it  had,  one  of  these 

*l)e  Coena  Domini.  Fraucof.  1569,  12mo.     27,  29,  38,  3ti,  40,  48,  72,  76. 
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opinions  would  necessarily  follow:  Either  that  the  body  of 
IJbrist  is  extended  into  all  places,  or  that  it  is  hurried  from  otie 
)lace  to  another,  or  that  innumerable  bodies  of  Christ  are 
laily  everywhere  made  from  particles  of  bread  (the  Popish 
lalucination).  But  each  one  of  these  views  weakens  and  utterly 
;ake8  away  the  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ.  If  the  body  of 
Christ  were  expanded  into  all  places  of  the  world,  it  would  not 
ye  comnmnicated  entire  anywhere,  but  one  part  would  be  dis- 
ributed  here,  another  there.  That  the  body  of  Christ  is  borne 
■rom  place  to  place,  and  passes  into  the  bread,  is  an  affirmation 
vhich  could  only  be  made  by  one  who  had  lost  his  senses ;  and 
ivere  this  not  so,  the  theory  would  imply  that  the  body  cannot 
)e  present  in  all  places  at  the  same  moment.  Add  to  this  that 
luch  a  doctrine  is  directly  in  conflict  with  Holy  Scripture.  As 
;o  the  third  view,  we  have  shown  in  our  previous  discussion  how 
lontradictory,  how  abhorrent  to  the  Christian  religion  and  our 
iaith,  is  the  idea  that  many  bodies  are  formed  of  the  substance 
f  bread,  as  by  a  prayer  of  magic. 

**  Set  therefore  before  thee  that  Christ  who  is  neither  ex- 
ended  into  all  places  nor  borne  from  one  place  to  another ; 
ut  who  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  and  there  im- 
•arts  to  thee  His  flesh  and  blood.  ...  Is  it  not  possible  for 
bee  to  understand  this  mystery,  in  what  manner  divine  power 
ftectsthis?  This  mystery  faith  alone  grasps.  In  what  way 
\\io  pacto)  body  and  blood  are  communicated  to  us  in  this 
Sacrament  is  so  great  a  thing  that  the  mind  of  man  in  this  life 
annot  comprehend  it.  ...  The  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
tre  given  in  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  way  which  He  knows, 
md  which  sorrowing  and  agitated  consciences  experience,  and 
vhich  surpasses  the  power  of  the  mind  of  man.  .  .  .  The  whole 
Christ  is  given  to  us  in  the  Sacrament  that  we  may  be  one  flesh 
jv'ith  Him." 

In  the  Colloquy  at  Montbeliard  *  (1586),  between  Beza,  as 
:he  representative  of  Calvinism,  and  Andreae,  the  great 
Lutheran  divine  laid  down  first  in  his  Theses,  and  afterwards 
repeatedly  in  the  discussion,  the  principle  of  a  supernatural 

*Acta  CoUoq.  Mont.  B«lligart.  1694,  4to»  3,  5,  IG,  17.  Ge8praeh.eto.,  Tubing. 
1587,  4to,  4,  22,  25 
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and  heavenly  presence  over  against  a  presence  which  is  natural, 
physical,  and  earthly.  In  his  conversation  with  the  Baron  de 
Cleroan,  previous  to  the  Colloquy,  Andrere  said:  "The  mode 
of  the  presence,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  natural  or  pliysical,  hut 
heavenly  and  divine,  and  the  eating,  not  Capernaitish,  is  to  be 
committed  to  God  and  His  omnipotence.  .  .  .  Beza  and  his 
adherents  charge  the  Churches  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
with  teaching  a  Cyclopian  and  Capernaitish  eating  —  a  bruis- 
ing of  Christ's  body  with  the  teeth,  and  a  swallowing  it.  Such 
an  idea  never  entered  the  mind  of  Luther,  or  of  our  Church. 
.  ,  .  From  all  the  writings  of  our  divines  not  a  letter  can  be 
produced  to  sustain  such  a  charge ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have 
constantly,  in  most  unmistakable  language,  condemned  the  idea 
of  such  an  eating."  In  the  Theses  prepared  for  the  Wirteni- 
berg  Theologians  by  Andrefe,  the  Fourth  says:  "We  do  not 
hold  a  physical  and  local  presence  or  inclusion  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ."  The  Tenth,  and  last,  affirms :  "  The  mode  in 
which  the  body  and  blood  are  present  is  not  expressed  in 
Scripture ;  wherefore  we  can  only  affirm  so  much  in  regard 
to  it  that  it  is  supernatural,  and  incomprehensible  to  human 
reason.  .  .  .  Therefore  in  this  divine  Mystery  we  lead  our  reason 
captive,  and  with  simple  faith  and  quiet  conscience  rest  on  the 
words  of  Christ." 

IIuTTER  (flGll):*  "When  we  use  the  particles  *  in,  with, 
under,'  we  understand  no  local  inclusion  whatever,  either  Tran- 
substantiation  or  Consnbstantiation."  "  Hence  is  clear  the 
odious  falsity  of  those  who  charge  our  churches  with  teaching 
that '  the  bread  of  the  Eucharist  is  literally  and  substantially 
the  body  of  Christ ; '  that '  the  bread  and  body  con- 
stitute  one  substance ;  that '  the  body  of  Christ  in 
itself  (per  se\  and  literally,  is  bruised  by  the  teeth,'  and  all  other 
monstrous  ahsxinUties  (portentosa  absurda)  of  a  similar  nature. 
For  we  fearlessly  appeal  to  God,  the  searcher  of  hearts  and  the 
judge  of  consciences,  as  an  infallible  witness,  that  neither  by 
Luther  nor  any  of  ours  was  such  a  thing  ever  said,  written, 
or  thought  of."t 

*  Libri  ChristiansB  Concordioe,  Explicatio,  Witteberg,  1608,  669. 
t  Do.  626,  624. 
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DREW  OsiANDER  (ChancelloF  of  the  University  of  Tiibin- 
tl617):  "Our  theologians  for  years  long  have  strenu- 
denied  and  powerfully/  confuted  the  doctrine 

....  *i»i  .•  o    At         Osfander,  1617, 

ocal  inclusion,  or  physical  connection  of  the 
and  bread,  or  consubstantiation.  We  believe  in  no  im- 
ion,  8ubpanation,companation, or  consubstantiation  of  the 
of  Christ ;  no  physical  or  local  inclusion  or  conjoining  of 
and  body,  as  our  adversaries,  in  manifest  calumnies, 
against  us.  The  expressions  in,  with,  and  under  are 
first,  in  order  to  proscribe  the  monstrous  doctrine  of 
SUBSTANTIATION,  and  sccoudly,  to  assert  a  true  presence 
igainst  the  doctrine  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  mere 

XTZER  (t  1627) ;  t  "  There  is  no  local  concealment  of 
t's  body,  or  inclusion  of  particles  of  matter  under  the 
.     Far  from  us  be  it  that  any  believer  should  „ 

•^  ^  Meiitser,  1627. 

i  Christ's  body  as  present  in  a  physical  or 

al  mode.     The  eating  and  drinking  are  not  natural-  or 

naitish,  but  mystical  or  sacramental." 

N  Gerhard  (f  1637) :  J  "  On  account  of  the  calumnies  of 

dversaries,  we  would  note  that  we  do  not  believe  in  im- 

'on^  nor  in  Consubstantiation,  nor  in  any  physical  or  local 

ice.     Some  of  our  writers,  adopting  a  phrase  from  Cyril, 

called  the  presence  a  bodih/%  one ;  but  they  use 

1  j.i'x^^'L  jr»     Oerhrird,  1637. 

:erm  by  no  means  to  designate  the  mode  of 

ice,  but  simply  the  object ''  (to  show  what  is  present,  to 

he  body  of  Christ,  but  not  how  it  is  present),  "  nor  have 

It  all  meant  by  this  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  present  in 

ily  and  quantitative  manner."     "  We  believe  in  no  con- 

mtiative  presence  of  the  body  and  blood.     Far  from  us  be 

igrnent.     The  heavenly  thing  and  the  earthly  thing  in 

ord's  Supper  are  not  present  with  each  other  physically 

%turally.''l 

ipzov  (t  1657) :  ^  "  To  compress  into  a  few  words  what  is 

isputat.  xiii.,  Ex  Concord.  Libro.     Francofurt,  1611,  pages  280,  288. 
ixeges.  Aug.  Conf.  {  Loci  (Cotta)  x.  165. 

orporalem.  ||  See  also  Harmonia  Evang.,  ii.  1097. 

9agoge,  845-350. 
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most  important  in  regard  to  this  presence,  we  would  remark: 
1.  That  it  is  not  finite,  either  physical,  or  local,  or  definite,  but 
infinite  and  divine.     2.  That  as  there  is  not  one 
mode  only  of  divine  presence,  but  that  presence 
may  be  general^  or  gracious,  or  glorious,  as  the  scholastics  dis- 
tinguish it,  so  this  presence  (of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christj 
is  neither  to  be  referred  to  the  geveral  nor  the  glorious^  but  to 
the  gracious  ;  so  that  it  constitutes  that  special  degree  of  this 
gracious  presence  which  is  style<l  sffrramentfiL     That  which  is 
Bui.>ernatural  is  also  true  and  real.    When  this  presence  is  calletl 
substantial  and  bodily^  those  words  designate  not  the  mode  of 
presence,  but  the  object.     When  the  words  ?>?,  mih^  luahry 
are  used,  our  traducers  know,  as  well  as  they  know  their  own 
fingers,  that  they  do  not  signify  a  Coxsubstantiatiox,  local 
co-existence,  or  impanation.     The  charge  that  we  hold  a  local 
inclusion,  or  Consubstantiation,  is  a  calumny.     The  eating  and 
drinking  are  not  physical,  but  mystical  and  sacramental.    An 
action  is  not  necessarily  figurative  because  it  is  not  physical." 
MusiEUS  (t  1(381):  *  "On  the  question,  i?y  ichat  )noffv  iquo 
modo)  that  which  we  receive  and  eat  and  drink  in  the  Holy 
Supper  is  Christ's  body  and  blood,  we  freely  confess  our  ignor- 
ance."     ''The    sacramental   eatinjj^   is   sometinieB 
called   spiritual,  that  is,  an  eating  not  gross,  not 
carnal,  but  wholly  incomprehensible  —  the  mode  is  supernatural, 
and  beyond  tlie  grasp  of  the  mind  of  man.  .  .  .  That  gross  and 
carnal   eating  which   the  Capernaites  (John  vi.)  imagincMl  is 
denied  by  the  Fornmla  of  Concord,  and  when  Calvinists  attri- 
bute this  view  to  us,  they  are  guilty  of  calumny. "f 

ScHERZER  (t  1688):  ^  To  the  objection  that  the  particles ''in. 
with,  under,  imply  an  inclusion  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the 
bread,  and  a  concealing  of  it  under  the  bread,  and 
a  consequent  reduction  of  the  body  to  the  p^o[^o^ 
tion  a]>d  dimensions  of  the  bread,"  he  says :  I.  "  From  pn'f^cu''^ 
to  hy-aJiiy^  no  inference  can  Ije  drawn.  Those  particles  imply 
presence,  nt)t  locality.     For  they  are  exhibitive^  not  inclusive. 

*  De  Sacra.  Coena.  Jente.  H»r>4,  80. 

t  Pnilect.  iD  Epiiom.  Fortiiul.  Coucord.  Jenee,  1701,  4lo.  259,  260. 

}Conegium  Anti-Calviniauum,  Lipeie,  1704,  4to,  C06,  630,  682. 
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'.  Quantitative  proportion  is  required  to  local  inclusion,  but 
)t  to  sacramental  presence.  In  the  German  hymn,  the  phrase : 
lidden  in  the  bread  so  small  (Verborgen  in  brod  so  klein)',  the 
lidden,'  notes  a  mystic  hiding  —  that  the  body  of  Christ  is 
>t  open  to  the  senses ;  not  a  physical  one,  which  is  local ;  the 
ords  '  so  small,'  area  limitation  of  the  hread^  not  of  the  body." 
e  shows  that  Calvin,  Beza,  and  others  of  the  Calvinistic 
hool,  use  these  particles  also.  "  By  oral^  we  do  not  mean  cor- 
)real,  in  the  Zwinglian  sense.  .  .  .  Corporeal  eating,  in  the 
i\'inglian  sense,  we  execrate  (execramur)." 
Calovius  ( 1 1686) :  *  "  The  mode  is  ineffable,  and  indescrib- 
)Ie  by  us.  We  distinguish  between  a  natural^  a  personal^  and 
sacramental  presence,  in  which  last  sense  only  the 
>dy  of  Christ  is  present.  .  .  .  There  is  no  question 
regard  to  a  Capemaitish  eating  and  drinking,  such  as  some 
the  hearers  of  our  Lord  at  Capernaum  dreamed  of  (John  vi. 
) ;  as  if  Christ  had  taught  a  deglutition  of  His  body  ...  a 
^allowing  of  His  blood.  This  delirium  our  adversaries  are 
customed  to  charge  upon  us  falsely  and  calumniously.  .  .  . 
le  mode  is  not  natural,  but  supernatural.  .  .  .  The  bread  is 
ceived  in  the  common^  natural  manner;  the  body  of  Christ  in 
e  )ni/ifticj  supernatural  manner.  .  .  .  We  do  not  assert  any 
cal  conjunction,  any  fusion  of  essences,  or  Consubstantiation^  as 
ir  adversaries  attribute  it  to  us ;  as  if  we  imagined  that  the 
'ead  and  the  body  of  Christ  pass  into  one  mass.  We  do  not 
y  that  the  ])ody  is  included  in  the  bread,  but  only  that  there 
a  mystic  and  sacramental  conjunction  of  substance  with  sub- 
ance,  without  any  insubstantiaiion  or  consubstantiation." 
QijBNSTEDT  (t  1688)  t :  "  The  manducation  and  drinking  are 
,lled  oralj  not  with  reference  to  the  mode^  but  to  the  organ, 
uther  calls  it  corporeal ;  but  this  form  of  expres- 
on  IS  not  to  be  understood  of  the  mode^  as  if  this 
dritual  food  were  taken  in  a  natural  mode  as  other  food.  .  .  . 
f  the  one  sacramental  or  oral  eating  and  drinking  there  are 
v^o  modes  —  the  physical  and  hyper-physical.  .  .  .  The  body  and 

*  Synopsis  Controversiarum,  Wittenb.  1685,  4to.  Pp.  793,  S14.  See  also  Calovii: 

}o<lixi9  Artie.  Fid.  Wittenb.  1699,  4to.     P.  885. 

fTheologia.  Didactico-Polem.  Lipsias,  1715,  Fol.  II.,  1228,  1281,  1282. 
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blood  of  Christ  are  not  eaten  and  drunken  in  a  physical  mode 
.  .  .  The  mode  of  the  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  is  mystic, 
supernatural,  and  heavenly.  .  .  .  The  body  of  Christ  is  spiritiml 
food,  nourishing  us  not  to  this  life,  but  to  the  spiritual  and 
heavenly  life.  .  .  .  The  body  of  Christ  does  not  enter  the  raoath, 
as  if  moved  from  without,  it  entered  locally,  deserting  its  former 
place,  and  taking  a  new  one  in  the  mouth.  .  .  .  There  is  no  dis- 
traction to  be  feared  in  that  food  which  is  present  with  a  divine 
pre:^ence.  Each  Ix^licver  enjoys  God  as  the  highest  gootl,  but 
the  same  pre^^ence  is  communicated  to  the  flesh  of  Christ." 

Baier,  J.  G.  (t  1695)*:  "The  sacramental  union  is  neither 

substantial^  nor  personal^  nor  local.     Hence  it  is  manifest  that 

immnation  and  ConsubstantiatioiK  which  are  charged 

Elder.  H»:».  ^  .  ' 

upon  Lutherans  by  enemies,  are  utterly  excluded. 
There  is  no  sensible  or  natural  eatinoc  of  the  body  of  Christ. 
Alike  the  presence  and  the  eating  and  drinking  of  the  bodr 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  insensible,  supernatural,  unknown  to 
the  human  mind,  and  incomprehensible.  As  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  present  and  received  in 
the  Supper,  we  may  acknowledge  our  it^norajice^  while  we  firmk 
hold  to  the  /';<7."  The  same  distinguished  writer  published  a 
dissertation  on  *'  Impanatiou  and  Consubstantiation/*  which  is 
entirelv  devoted  to  the  vindication  of  our  Church  from  the 
charge  of  hoi  diner  these  errors,  f 

Leibnitz  (+  1716)4  distinguished  as  a  profound  theological 
,  ..        ,.,.    thinker,  as  well  as  a  philosopher  of  the  Lijrhest 

order,  savs:  *' Those  who  receive  the  Evau^jelical 
(Lutheran)  faith  by  no  means  approve  the  doctrine  of  CoxsuB- 
STAXTiATiox,  OP  of  impanation,  nor  can  any  one  impute  it  to 
them,  unless  from  a  misunderstandins:  of  what  thev  hold.*' 

I>ri>r)Erst+  172Si  :  **  All  who  understand  the  d«x»rrine3  (rf 
our  Church  know  that  with  our  whole  soul  we  abhor  the 

DOCTRINE  OF  CONSUBSTANTIATIOX  AND  OF  A  GROSS  UBIQUITY  OF  THii 

FLESH   OF  Christ.     They  are   greatly  mistaken  who  suppose 

*Thov>'.oji.  Po^itir.     Lipsiap.  17)0,  p.  661. 

f  Dis^enaiio  Hi:itorica-tlieoIogica  dc  Impauat.  et  Con^ubstantiat. 
X  Conformity   -le   la   Toy   axec   raison,  {  xxiii.     Dissertatio   de   Conformiui*- 
Tubingen,  1771. 
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e  doctrine  of  impanation  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Luther  and 
our  Church.  The  doctrine  of  impanation,  if  we  distin- 
Lisb  it  from  that  of  assumption,  can  mean  nothing  else  than 
local  inclusion  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  bread.  To  admit 
ch    a  doctrine   would   be   to  admit  the  qrossest 

^  Buddena,  1728. 

surdities  ;  they,  therefore,  who  impute  it  to  our 
lurch,  prove  only  their  ignoroMce  of  our  doctrine.  In  either 
ise^  in  which  the  word  Consubstantiation  can  be  taken,  the 
•ctrine  cannot,  in  any  respect^  be  attributed  to  our  Church  ; 
was  always  far  from  the  mind  of  our  Church.  The  sacra- 
ental  union  is  one  which  reason  cannot  comprehend,  and  the 
king,  eating,  and  drinking  are  done  in  sublime  mystery.''* 
CoTTA  (tl779)t  makes  the  following  remarks  upon  the 
ftereut  theories  of  sacramental  union  :  "  By  impanation  is 
eant  a  local  inclusion  of  the  body  and  blood  in 

,  '^  CottJi,  1779. 

e   oread  and  wine.     Gerhard  has  rightly  noted 
at  the  theologians  of  our  Church  utterly  abhor  this  error, 
ae  particles  in,  with,  under  are  not  used  to  express  a  local 
elusion.     As  our  theologians  reject  impanation,  so  also  they 
ject  the  doctrine  of  Consubstantiation.     This  word  is  taken 

two  senses.  It  denotes  sometimes  a  local  conjunction  of  two 
Klies ;  sometimes  a  coinminyHng  or  coalescence  into  one  substance 

mass.  But  in  neither  sense  can  that  monstrous  dogma  of  CoN- 
bstantiation  be  attributed  to  our  Church ;  for  Lutherans 
;lieve  neither  in  a  local  conjunction  nor  commixture  of  bread 
id  Christ's  body,  nor  of  wine  and  Christ's  blood." 

We  could  multiply  testimony  on  this  point  almost  without 
id.  No  great  dogmatician  of  our  Church,  who  has  treated 
'  the  Lord's  Supper  at  all,  has  failed  to  protest  in  some  form 
rainst  the  charcre  we  are  considerins:. 

The  less  candid  or  less  informed  among  the  Roman  Catholic 
riters  have   made  the  same  groundless  charge   against  our 
hurch,  while  other  writer    in  the  same  Church     j^^,,^^^  ^^^^^ 
ive  acknowledged  the  falsity  of  it.     One  example  "cwntere. 
■  the  former  will  suffice. 

*MiMceilanea,  ii.  86,  seq.     Cateohet.  Tbeologia,  ii.  656.     Instil.  Theol.  Dogm. 

i.  XV. 

t  In  Gerhard's  Loci,  x.  165. 
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Perro!Ck*  savs  of  the  Lutherans:  "Some  of  them  Lave 
brought  in  the  doctrine  of  hypo!?itatic  union  of  the  incarnate 
Word  with  the  bread,  which  anion  thjcv  caH  im- 
panation  ;  others  affinn  a  y-ns»4^*stirjturthn,  as  they 
call  it,  or  a  commixture  or  conci">raitance/'  Perrone  has  not 
only  ]>een  following  Romish  guides,  but  he  has  selected  the 
worst  among  them. 

Becax  +  lt>24)  •••  says :  '*  Luther  .<it*«7W-if  to  assert  impanation ;" 
but  even  this,  he  goes  on  to  show,  is  not  true  of  the  Lutheran 
B-vt:.,  \&2A.  Church.  Bellarmix  .  •••  1621^  * ;  •'  Lnther  insinn- 
B  :*r:  :..ir-2i.  jites  the  impanation  of  Rupert  and  John  of  Paris, 
but  does  not  state  it  explicitly."'  He  then  goes  on  to  show 
that  Martin  Chemnitz  and  the  other  Lutherans  did  not  hold 
this  view. 

MoEHLER  §  :  •*  Luther  had  already  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  :  but  he  still  continued,  with  his  aocustomed 
coarseness  and  violence,  vet  with  CTeat  acutenfss 
and  most  briihant  success,  to  detend  against  Zmn- 
glius  the  iva!  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist.  For  when- 
ever the  d^-^ctrinal  truth  is  in  anv  deprive  on  his  side,  he  i? 
always  an  incomp:irable  disputant,  and  what  be  puts  forth  on 
thi<  suV'icv^t  in  his  cvMitroversial  writiuir?  is  sri::  deservic?  ^f 
aTontion." 

Oaki^ivai  Wiseman     refer?  to >  '<-''.:*'•;*'"  or  v  ■■/'•'* 

in  ti.e  v^!.ry<a::s  pr»>p:»si:ion ''    the  Tenth  Article  ot  :-^ 

A  i^s-'ur^  C  v::'t^ss:on  ,  "in  wh'.oh  wo  mast  rrv  to  sarr-ve  it 

'^riiTinal'v  c-;»ntair.o\i.'"     The   oar>i:nal    mears  thit 

:l.e  Confession  •'  J.vs  no:  s>  i^iaoh  impusrn  the  •'.  '> 

trine  of  tr.\nsaV-s:ant:at:on  as  leave  i:  a^ide : "  bar  that  if  •• 

dvv>  no:  >Are  trans. r's:an::a:io:^  an  open  question,  it  teaob?? 

.     ........  ,^.,  I  t  liar,  o-it  of  deference  to  its  frier,  is.  he  -^ 

Willi!*;:.  :n  ':  *>  ^  v>i  nature,  r .-  '\  to  think  the  d^x^trine  is  iher^- 
l>at  ;:  is  wortliv  of  note  tba:  :a  the  cardinars  whole  ar^rtJ^^^* 
in  *"  The  Real  Presence  :•  •.  :^-f  ^'?  4  S*rj'i^N  v,"  then?  is  no  pc^s 

♦  Tr  *'.  tv : .  T  r. :  ; ' .  .j::  .* .  1 .  1 1 L       ♦  M  *s  -**.  C  ?a? r?T<r«,  L-  1 1 . 

I  ri<  K;*'.  r:f>^*r..';r   ::'  :'ii  Ty>'.T  ^ri  B'.^^i  cf  car  Lcri  J<«:i«  Carjc  ia'»** 
B:««M>i  Eu,-ivr:*:  jr^T^-i  frv^s:  Scr'r:-r«.     LmI.  1^«.     Lccsa.  H.  a»l  THL 
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bion  taken  which  involves  the  doctrine  of  transahstantiation. 
The  ablest  parts  of  the  book  are  a  far  better  defence  of  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  than  of  the  Roman  Catholic.  Cardinal 
Wiseman  was  too  able  a  controversialist  to  attempt  to  idcntipj 
in  the  argument  (whatever  be  might  assuntie  in  the  definition)  the 
ioctrine  of  transuhstantiation  with  the  doctrine  of  a  real  pre^s- 
ervye.  He  argues  exclusively  from  Scripture  for  the  latter,  and 
merely  takes  for  granted  the  former.  This  he  admits  in  his 
closing  lecture :  "  In  concluding  these  lectures  on  the  Scrip- 
tural proofe  of  the  real  presence,  I  will  simply  say.  that 
throughout  them  I  have  spoken  of  the  doctrine"  (the  real 
presence)  "a^  synonymous  with  transubstantiation.  For  as  by 
the  real  presence  I  have  understood  a  corporeal  presence,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  substance^  it  is  evident  that  the  one  is,  in 
truth,  equivalent  to  the  other.  On  this  account  I  have  con- 
tended for  the  literal  meaning  of  our  Saviour's  words,  leaving 
IT  AS  A  MATTER  OF  INFERENCE  that  the  Eucharist,  after  conse- 
cration, is  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ." 

The  most  judicious  Romish  controversialists,  like  the  cardi- 
nal, separate  the  two  questions.  Bouvier*  and  Perrone,t  for 
example,  prove,  in  the  first  article,  "  the  real  pres- 

,  J  .  t  II  1.  1  »         n     1  Bonvior.  1854. 

euce  ;  in  the  second,  they  discuss  the  "  mofle  of  the 
real  presence  —  transubstantiation."  The  fact  is  that  the  two 
Hues  of  argument  are  directly  contradictory.  The  processes 
of  exegesis  which  establish  the  doctrine  of  the  true  presence 
overthroio  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  The  Romanist 
is  on  the  Lutheran  ground  when  he  proves  the  first ;  he  is  on 
the  Calvinistic  ground  when  he  attempts  to  prove  the  second. 
Many  of  the  ablest  divines  of  the  Calvinistic  Churches  have 
acknowledged  the  libellous  character  of  the  charge  AJmiMMoimof 
that  the  Lutheran  Church  holds  the  doctrine  of  Cnivini^tio  ui- 
CoNSUBSTANTiATioN.  While  BucER  (f  1551)  was 
still  with  the  Zwiuglians,  he  wrote  (1530)  to  Luther:  "You  do 
not  maintain  that  Christ  is  in  the  bread  locally  ;  and  you  ac- 
knowledge that  though  Christ  exists  in  one  place  of  heaven  in 
the  mode  of  a  body,  yet  he  can  be  truly  present  in  the  Supper, 

♦Institut.  Theolog.  Sept.  Edit.  Parisiis,  1850.  III.  3,  31. 
t  Prffilectiones  Theological.     Paris,  1852.     II.  166,  208. 
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"  b.  The  bread  is  not  to  be  adored. 

"  e.  The  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  an  invention  which  casts 
contempt  on  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross. 

"  d.  The  carrying  about  of  the  host  in  processions  is  absurd 
and  idolatrous. 

"  e.  The  mutilation  of  the  Supper,  by  giving  only  the  bread, 
is  impious,  and  contrary  to  the  original  institution. 

**/.  The  use  and  virtue  of  the  Sacrament  is  not  dependent 
on  the  intention  of  the  consecrator. 

*'*•  g.  The  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  present  verily  and 
r-eally  in  the  Eucharist,  not  to  our  soul  only,  but  also  to  our 
iDody.     They  are  present  by  power  and  efiicacy. 

"  h.  Only  believers^  by  means  of  the  right  use  of  this  Sacrament, 
are  made  partakers  of  the  fruits  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
Christ ;  unbelievers  receive  no  benefit. 

"  They  differ  in  these  respects : 

"  a.  The  brethren  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  teach :  That 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  present  with  the  signs  in  the 
Supper  substantially  and  corporeally. 

"  But  here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  these  brethren  do  not 
mean  that  there  is  any  consubstantiation  or  impanation.  On 
the  contrary,  Pfaff,  the  venerable  Chancellor  of  Tubingen, 
protests,  in  their  name,  against  such  an  idea.  He  says :  * 
'  All  ours  agree  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  not  in  the  Eucharist 
by  act  of  that  finite  nature  of  its  own,  according  to  which  it 
is  now  only  in  a  certain  "  pou''  (somewhere)  of  the  heavens; 
and  this  remains  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  not  in  the  world, 
nor  in  the  Eucharist,  by  diffusion  or  extension,  by  expansion 
or  location,  by  circumscription  or  natural  mode.  Yet  is  the 
body  of  Christ  really  present  in  the  Holy  Supper.  But  the 
inquisitive  may  ask.  How?  I  answer,  our  theologians,  who 
have  rightly  weighed  the  matter,  say  that  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  are  present  in  the  Holy  Supper  according  to  the 
omnipresence  imparted  to  the  flesh  of  Christ  by  virtue  of  the 
personal  union,  and  are  sacramen tally  united  with  the  Eu- 
charistic  symbols,  the  bread  and  wine ;  that  is,  are  so  united, 
that  of  the  divine  institution,  these  symbols  are  not  symbols 

*  Instit.  Theol.  Dogm.  et  Moral.  III.  iii.  740,  743. 
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and  figures  of  an  absent  thing,  bat  of  m  thine  vost  fRW^^ 
wit,  the  bodv  and  blood  of  Christ.  whieL  *«  &Ti  ££\iiisi«, 
but  most  real  and  substantial.    Wheretoce  the  VdjindyMi 
of  Christ  are  present,  but  not  hy  a  preseaee  c<  iiKcroTTi-i 
natural  and  cohesive,  circumscriptive  and  lc<:L- -r-^asv*  mA 
extensive  presence,  according  to  which  och^r  >:^^  *k  sii 
to  l»e  present  —  but  by  a  divine  presence,  a  pcvacc-*  :'!ircHi^ 
the  c<nijunetion  of  the  Log<.>s  with  the  fle&h  o-:  Ci»:-    ^** 
rejecting  all  other  modes  of  a  real  Eacharisdc  i<^ia*cc-:e- hoid, 
in  accordance  with  our   Svnilx)lical    books.  cLa:  x:i>:c  ilooe 
acci'nliujT  to  which  the  bo«iv  and  blood  of  ChrisC-  \t  m  d 
the  divine  j-erson,  in  which  they  subeist.  are  f-res«i:  »i:itbe 
Eucharistic  symlx)l3.     ^'e  re|X?at,  therefore,  all  Tb:et  .-:  li* 
Rifonutd  do  wronsrlv  who  attribute  to  us  the  d-X'crii*  :c  cos- 
sub>:anr:ari«»n,  against  whom  we  s-Meninljr  pnxest.' 

*•  • .  The  adheretits  of  the  Augsburg  Confessioc  Loi*i  zz^'  ^ 
true  and  substantial  bi>dv  and  blood  of  Christ  .  -  Ar»r  KCtCT^eO 
bv  unbelievers  as  well  as  bv  l«e!ievers,  omllv.  Tikf  :1:^  e^' 
pi\.<ses  it :  •  Tliough  the  f»artici{:»ation  be  oral,  yet  zzx  —•>;**-? 
spiriruai :  that  is,  is  not  natural,  not  corporeal,  nor  -.*ar^. 

Xor  oiilv  however  have  candid  men  of  other  CL::r».-L«es  r«»> 

m 

diirol  the  taise  charge  made  against  our  Chnr.h.  yz'  — -^^ 
havv  n  :  :  er.:;  wan  Ting  •L-.'S*',  :i->t  of  oar  Com::-ii:ii-:-.  "S"!-  ^'^ 
iTivcii  ^Le  ii.-'sr  c-riV-'jtua'.  de:iial  of  these  cLar;^s  ':vi:cr:*--- 

^  •«•"*. 

iti^  vvrv  l.-S'/v  r-^  :Le  •■  .v:r:i*e  which  has  ceen  ii.ali^-'=*i.  ■•-  -J 
acoei'tiv.j:  it  ui.rts-:rvohv.* 

The  L'.r:.tr.i.:i  Chur-jh  husl-eeri  ohari:e»l  with. V '''-  •**  '  *  ■* 
::»  hvr  iiitr-rvrv-a::---.!  r-r*  :L-  w-.-tIs  of  :Le  Ea-.-haris:   i-  "-- 

rtsieo:,  :ha:.  ^.-r-nTcii-tir.z  that  the  w.j.ris  - T"-i -"^ 
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of  the  Loni's  > .:;.  it:r,as  se:  forth  by  S:.  L*^e,  xiii- 
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OBJECTION,  ITt 

20 :  that  when  our  Lord  says :  "  This  cup  (is)  the  New  Testa- 
neiit  in  my  blood,"  the  word  "cup  "  is  used  figuratively  for 
*  contents  of  the  cup ; "  and  that  we  do  not  hold  that  the  cup 
s  literally  the  New  Testament.  If  we  allow  a  figure  in  the 
econd  part,  does  it  not  follow  that  there  may  be  a  figure  in 
he  first?  To  this  we  answer.  First,  Either  the  modes  of  ex- 
iression  in  the  two  parts  are  grammatically  and  rhetorically 
►arallel,  or  they  are  not.  If  they  are  not  parallel,  there  not 
Illy  can  be  no  inconsistency  in  different  modes  of  interpreting, 
>ut  they  mast  be  interpreted  ditterently.  If  they  are  parallel, 
hen  both  doctrines  are  lK)und  to  authenticate  themselves  by 
jerfect  consi8ten(;y  in  the  mode  of  interpreting.  Both  agree 
hat  the  word  "  cup  "  involves  "  contents  of  the  cup."  Now 
reat  them  as  parallel,  and  on  the  Calvinistic  view  results  logi- 
cally ,  "  The  contents  of  this  bread  is  my  body,  the  contents  of 
his  cup  is  my  blood,  or,  the  New  Testament  in  my  blood  "  — 
hat  is,  they  reach  the  Lutheran  view.  If  Lutherans  are  in- 
consistent here,  it  is  certainly  not  that  they  fear  to  lose  by  con- 
nstency. 

We  at  least  accept  the  result  of  our  exegesis  of  the  word 
'  cup,"  (which  our  opponents  admit  is  here  right,)  whether  it 
L>e  consistent  with  our  former  exegesis  or  not.  If  any  man 
l)elieve8  that  the  "  contents  of  the  cup  "  is  the  blood  of  Christ, 
lie  can  hardly  refrain  from  believing  that  the  bread  is  the  Com- 
munion of  llis  body.  But  our  opjwnents  will  no  more  accept 
the  necessary  consequence  of  our  exegesis  where  it  coincides 
with  their  own,  than  where  it  differs ;  for  while  on  their  own 
exegesis,  with  which  they  claim  that  on  this  point  ours  is  iden- 
tical, the  "  cup  "  means  "  c*on tents  of  the  cup ;  "  to  avoid  the 
necessary  inference,  or  rather  the  direct  statement,  that  the 
•'  contents  of  the  cup  "  is  Christ's  blood,  they  go  on  to  say, 
•'  the  contents  of  the  cup  "  we  know  to  be  wine ;  the  cup  there- 
fore really  means,  not  in  general  the  "  contents  of  the  cup," 
but  specifically  "wine."  The  word  "cup,"  as  such,  never 
means  "wine."  When  Jesus  says  of  the  cup,  "This  cup 
is  the  New  Testament  in  my  blood,"  the  meaning  they 
give  it  is,  after  all,  not  as  Lutherans  believe,  that  the  "  con- 
tents of  the  cup "  is  the  New  Testament  in  Christ's  blood, 
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hut  that  "  this  wine  is  like  the  Xew-  Testari^n:  in  Cbr^ts 
bi»»l,  or  :he  p^uriu^  out  of  tbis  vr.r.e  like  Tie  Tvirinir  onui 
the  Xow  Tesraiaenr  —  or  of  the  b''»i  ^c:-:::  :-?  :-s  .vnatitutiu* 
cause."  The  iriterprera'^: 'H.  rheref'^re,  of  rb^  irorl  ^'cup.* 
whioh  thoy  o^rarit  t*.*  l*:*  a  o>rre'--r  one.  If  le^ri^inuLTr-V  accepted, 
ovt-rrhr-'^ws  "r.ri-lr  J-:-; trine. 

But  this  St:'/,  leaves  un^'^^uohe'i  the  r->i:ir  of  the  alleje-1  'n^-'/k- 
v^'v  ■  ;,  '-e'T^-e^jr:  the  prtii  .-it'I'.^  on  w^iioh  oar  CcirA  i'-.terpreta 
th-:?  •'  drst  "  ar.l  "  se""r.I  "  parts  oz  the  forTr.-:':i  ::  the  Lord's 
Surr-er.  Put  -"^ur  Ci.ur.'-h  'l-v-s  rv^t  vt:-l:eTe.  as  T:.e  a'lere*lin'.^^* 
sisteri^v  wull  ir.v.'lve,  that  there  :s  a  •'  *.  -'  ■'  f  r^r^  in  tbe 
woris,  "TiJ.s  :s  -.-v  M'^"*'!.*"'^.  "This  •:iz>  is  the  Xe-r  T^^tament 

ill  :..'.'  'o'-h*'     I:.  :r»  a  jase  tairlv  raralle!.  -ire  a  rl-cr.  :-:^>ii:e  in 
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r>u:  :v.  this    -ase  there  is  no  raraV.el  ^"harever,  -:r  zt^z  the 
S'^:..bla!i  e  -"f  in  O'^-isteL.  -v.     ^\'r  1  ."^  t'.ot  ititerr-cvt  a"v  -sr-ri  '"^i' 
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THE  CUP.  779 

xxii.  17,  the  word  "  cup  "  is  used  in  the  third  oi  these  senses  — 
He  took  the  cup  containing,  and  through  it  the  contents.  In 
the  words  :  "  Divide  it  among  yourselves,"  the  cup  is  conceived 
of  in  the  second  sense  —  divide  the  contained  cup,  by  passing 
from  one  to  the  other  the  containing  cup,  with  its  contents.  In 
the  words  of  the  institution :  "  This  cup  is  the  New  Testa- 
ment," the  contained  cup,  in  the  second  sense,  is  understood  — 
the  contained  as  mediated  through  the  containing  —  that  which 
this  cup  contains  is  the  New  Testament  in  my  blood.  In  such 
a,  use  of  the  word  ''  cup  "  there  is  no  metaphor,  no  rhetorical 
figure  whatever.  It  is  a  grammatical  form  of  speech ;  and  if 
it  is  called  a  "  figure,"  the  word  "  figure  "  is  used  in  a  sense 
difterent  from  that  which  it  has  when  it  is  denied  that  there 
18  a  "  figure  "  in  the  first  words  of  the  Supper.  AVe  deny  that 
there  is  a  rhetorical  figure  in  any  part  of  the  words  of  the 
Institution. 

While  in  the  history  of  the  second  part  of  the  Supper,  Mat- 
thew and  Mark  upon  the  one  side,  and  Luke  and  St.  Paul 
upon  the  other,  are  perfectly  coincident  in  meaning,  that  is  a 
radically  false  exegesis  which  attempts  to  force  the  language 
of  either  so  as  to  produce  a  specific  parallelism  of  phraseology. 
According  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  Jesus  took  the  cup,  and, 
having  given  thanks,  gave  it  to  His  disciples,  saying,  "  Drink  ye 
all  of  it ;  for  this  is  that  blood  of  mine,  the  (blood)  of  the  New 
Covenant,  the  (blood)  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins." 
These  words  grammatically  mean  :  "  Literally  drink,  all  of  you, 
of  it.  For  it,  this  which  I  tell  you  all  to  drink,  is  that  blood 
of  wine,  the  blood  of  the  New  Covenant ;  the  blood  shed  for 
many  for  the  remission  of  sins."  So  far  as  Matthew  and  Mark 
are  concerned,  the  exegetical  parallel  in  the  Lutheran  interpre- 
tation of  both  parts  is  perfect.  Their  meaning  is  clear  and 
unmistakable.  Luke  and  Paul  state  the  same  thought  in  its 
Hebraizimj  form,  which  is  less  conformed  than  the  Greek  to 
our  English  idiom.  "  In  the  same  manner  also,  (taking,  giv- 
ing thanks,  blessing,)  He  gave  them  the  cup  after  they  had 
supped,  saying:  This  the  cup  (is)  the  New  Covenant  in  my 
blood,  which  (cup)  is  poured  out  for  you." 

The  grammatical  difterences  between  the  two  accounts  are 
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several.  First,  in  Matthew  and  Mark  the  subject  is  the  demon- 
strative pronoun  touto,  this,  which  I  command  you  to  drink,* 
in  Luke  and  Paul,  the  subject  is :  "  This  the  cup  "  "  poured  out 
for  you  :  "  meaning  of  both,  differently  expressed,  this  which 
I  command  you  to  drink  (Matt.,  Mark),  to  wit,  the  cup  "poured 
out  for  you,'*  (Luke,)  the  poured  out,  the  shed  contents  of 
the  cup,  are  the  blood  of  Christ,  (Luke,  Paul).  Second.  The 
copula  is  the  same :  Esti,  is.  Expressed  in  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  Paul.  Understood  in  Luke.  But  it  can  only  l)e  left  un- 
expressed on  the  theory  that  the  proper  force  of  the  substan- 
tive copula  is  uiwhangeahle.  It  cannot  mean.  This  which  I  tell 
you  to  drink  is  a  symbol  of  my  blood,  or,  This  the  cup  is  the 
symbol  of  the  Xew  Covenant.  Third.  The  predicate  is  different 
grammatically,  but  identical  really:  In  Matthew  and  Mark 
the  predicate  is.  My  blood  ;  the  blood  of  the  New  Covenant ; 
the  blood  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins. 
In  Luke  and  Paul,  the  predicate  is  :  The  New  Covenant  in  my 
blood.  The  blood  constitutes  the  Covenant,  the  Covenant  is 
constituted  in  the  blood.  In  Matthew  and  Mark,  our  Lord 
says:  That  which  His  disciples  drink  in.  the  Eucharist  is  the 
shed  blood  of  the  New  Covenant.  In  Luke  and  Paul  lie  says, 
That  the  cup  poured  out  for  them,  which  they  drink,  is  the 
New  Covenant  (constituted)  in  His  Hood.  Now,  cup  and  that 
which  the}'  drink  are  two  terms  for  one  and  the  same  thing ; 
and  blood  of  the  New  Covenant  and  New  Covenant  of  the 
blood  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  as  an  indissoluble  unity.  They 
are  a  cause  and  effect  continuously  conjoined.  The  blood  is 
not  something  which  originates  the  Covenant,  and  gives  it  a 
separate  being  no  longer  dependent  on  its  cause ;  but  the  blood 
is  forever  the  operative  cause  of  the  Covenant  in  its  application, 
of  which  it  was  primarily  the  cause  in  its  consummation.  That 
which  we  drink  in  the  Supper  is  the  shed  blood  of  Christ  — 
and  that  shed  blood  is  the  New  Covenant,  because  the  Covenant 
is  in  the  blood,  and  with  the  blood.     This  is  the  identity  of 

*So  even  Meyer:  ♦*  Dieses  was  ihr  tritiken  soHet."  So  far  and  so  far  only 
the  Grammar  carries  him ;  but  he  presumes  to  add,  not  from  any  knowledge 
gained  from  the  text,  but  from  Lightfoot,  that  what  they  were  to  drink  was  *'the 
(red)  wine  in  this  cup." 
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inseparable  conjunction.     Now  attempt  the  application  of  the 

symbolical,  metaphorical  theory  in  this  case.  Can  it  be  pretended 

that  the  symbolical  or  metaphorical  blood  of  Christ,  not  His 

real  blood,  was  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins?*  or  that  the 

symbol  of  the  New  Covenant,  not  the  New  Covenant  itself,  is 

established  in  the  blood  of  Christ  ?     As  to  the  theory  that 

*^  cup"  does  not  mean  generically  "contents,"  but  specifically 

**•  wine,"  it  is  at  once  arrayed  against  the  laws  of  language ;  and, 

here,  is  specially  impossible,  because  the  cup  -  content  is  said 

t;o  be  shed  or  poured  for  us  ("  for  the  remission  of  sins  '^.    TTiat 

oannot  be  said  of  the  wine.     But  as  Matthew  and  Mark  ex- 

jDres&ly  say  it  is  "the  blood  which  is  shed,"  and  Luke  and 

I*aul  say  it  is  "the  cup  "  which  is  shed,  it  is  clear  that  cup  is 

"the  content  cup,  and  that  the  content-cup  shed  for  us  is  Christ^s 

iDlood,  not  a  symbol  of  it. 

The  cup  is  not  said  to  be  the  New  Testament  simply,  but  the 
jNew  Testament  in  Christ^s  Mood.     Now  if  the  contents  be  mere 
"wine,  this  absurdity  arises  with  the  metaphorical  interpretation : 
"Wine  is  the  symbol  of  the  New  Testament  in  Christ's  blood  — 
T)Ut  wine  is  also  the  symbol  of  the  blood,  on  the  same  theory. 
In  one  and  the  same  institution,  therefore,  it  is  a  symbol,  both 
of  the  thing  constituting,  to  wit,  the  blood,  and  of  the  thing 
constituted,  to  wit,  the  New  Testament.     But  if  it  be  said,  to 
avoid  this  rock,  that  it  is  a  symbol  of  the  thing  constituted, 
because  it  is  a  symbol  of  the  thing  constituting,  that  implies 
that  there  is  a  grammatical  metonymy  of  the  effect  for  the 
cause  it  involves  and  includes ;  and  this  throws  out  the  rhe- 
torical figure,  and   admits  just  what   the  Lutheran   Church 
claims  here. 

How  completely  different  the  use  of  "  cup  "  in  grammatical 
metonymy  is  from  its  use  in  metaphor,  is  very  clear  when  we 
take  a  case  in  which  the  word  "  cup  "  is  actually  used  in  meta- 
phor: "The  cup  which  my  Father  hath  given  me  shall  I  not 

•This  IB  not  pretended  even  by  the  advocates  of  the  symbolical  theory.  Meyer 
interprets:  **  *  This  is  my  blood  of  the  Covenant;'  my  blood  serving  for  the 
dosing  of  the  Covenant  with  God."  He  falls  back  upon  esti,  as  what  he  calls 
*'the  Copula  of  the  Symbolic  relation."  That  such  a  character  in  the  copula  is 
a  pure  figment,  we  have  tried  to  show  in  a  previous  dissertation. 


'ti  c:'y^.zz'r±7"z  2i:F-?srATioy. 
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rzjt.  rto  literal  contfints; 
-,- •  i-.r- *1  -^  fr^'-'ri  ---iTr  il-T  '■'.■•rL     X'^:  so  is  it  when  oat 
J>vr  1  --ivi;  -  IIt  :li:  z~'-'-'-  a     •:    :f  ^xd  water  —  "  The 
V -.'.<;.'  .'.:.^'  .::^  >  i::  ::  -^iT-rr, ": -T  -f -H-:.>i  or  metal:  it  istte 


.^   ^,.•4'',-:.  ' -T  L:ri  :_-ei.'_r  :  ':c:  He  ases  no  fi^ure,tat 


f  9    f. 


V/ :,:..•;  ::,f:*ij::.  r  ir-T:»rr   U  i-eTr^r  -s^ei   in  a  testament  ^^ 
':!r-v;*,v  :-r*:z^i:rr:L-f:  :i:::^  >'-"-rT^i.  ti-r  irrainniatii.'almetonj'^ 
;/iV  !-.  ';.'-;r-i'-*.'r  i?.:   ^i-^^L     A  ::— i"  ZLiv  diivct  in  a  will  tb»^ 
;i  ';;;y  or"  -v'.:.r:  T:,i!.  ">:  ^rTr::  :>  -Trrr  teuint  on  the  estate,—-^ 
»//  :..;*'.•.'  '/arr-i:'.^  r-i  c^.rz,  *:•  n::i-T  s;i:-k3  •:•:'  wheat,  be  distribnte^J 

Tr,'r  ':  jp  ':«  ^-a  .trl  ^L-r  yevT-e^tiizier.t.ii't  beoaase  of  the  idea- 
*.i*v  '/"  j-:;rr;  ar,  i  Jh:-.^:  5:r:-:-e:.  :•-:  r^.^Tise  of  the  identity  of 
caj*/:  a'.'l  <rrT*-:t  — t:.*?  -."ip  -'■:-:a:!.e-I  :s  Christ's  blood,  and  that 
\f//A  \*  W^'SaWv  the  Xe-.v  T-?s:a::;e!i:  oansal'.v  considered. 

l\  ),:%*  *i/f:*:u  '^/'jrjecte'l  that,  as  -"^ar  Savionr  was  visiblj*  present, 
th';  'l:J*vip>;-.  could  not  have  uDderst'X>d  that  what  they  took 
fror/j  Hi-  liarj'I*  and  ate  was  tra'.v  the  Coramnnion — the  com- 
tit  i,  ..,.      ni'ini'-ating  nie«:lium  of  His  body.     This  objection 
7      .    . '      n;veal^  the  essentially  low  and  inadequate  views  of 
t,     •.  ,•    ..-.    ^hc  o'»joctor.  both  as  to  the  person  of  Christ  and 
tljr*  rloorrine  <'»f  the  Church.     I^irst.  It  assumes  as 
n  i'ii'-^  wljat  ^aiiriot  be  [»roven,  as  to  the  understanding  of  the 
^li-'ilil^--*      S"',rit1,  Whatever  may  have  been  the  limitation  of 
tjj''  r:iifli  of  tjjf'  discipR'S  at  that  time,  when  they  were  not  yet 
iiij^i'-r  fjjc  full  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Xew  Testa- 
m'*nt    nM-;niin*,  ari<l  there  was  necessarily  much  they  did  not 
uu'i'T-'tiirMl  at  Jill,  and  mu^-h  that  they  understood  very  imper- 
f«''rfly,  \v(;  liav<j  .strong  and  direct  evidence,  as  we  have  alreaily 
Hhown,  of  tlH'ir  mature  and  final  understanding  of  our  Lonl^ 
vvohIh,  to  wit,  that  these  words  do  involve  a  true,  supernatural, 
ol»jectiv(j  pnvsciice  of  His  body  and  blood.      ThinL  All  the  ear- 
li(jHt  Fatli(»rrt  wlio  wore  the  disciples  of  the  apostles,  or  of  their 
iram(j(liat(}  HiicccHsors,  show  that  it  was  their  faith  that  in  the 
Lord's  Slipper  tliere  is  a  supernatural,  objective  communica- 
tion of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  in  connection  with 

\tA  make  it  certain  that  this  was  the  understanding 
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and  the  faith  of  the  apostles  themselves.  The  more  difficult  to 
reason  the  doctrine  of  the  true  presence  is  shown  to  be,  the 
stronger  is  the  presumption  that  the  doctrine  was  reached 
neither  by  the  exercise  of  reason  nor  by  the  perversion  of  it, 
iDut  by  the  witness  of  the  New  Testament  writings  and  the 
j)er8onal  teachings  of  the  apostles. 

It  is  objected  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  Christ,  then  pres- 
ent, visibly  and  locally,  could  have  given  His  body  sacrament- 
ally  in  a  true,  objective  sense.     There  is  a  strong 
iippeal  made  to  the  rationalism  of  the  natural  mind.  ,roni  the*  ti!ibii 
Christ  in  His  human  form  is  brought  before  the  presence  of 
mental  vision,  sitting   at  the   table,  holding  the 
"bread  in  His  hand ;  and  men  are  asked,  "  Can  you  believe  that 
the  body  which  continued  to  sit  visibly  and  palpably  before 
them,  was  communicated  in  any  real  manner  by  the  bread  ?  " 
It  is  evident  at  first  sight  that  the  objection  assumes  a  falsity, 
to  wit,  that  the  body  of  Christ,  though  personally  united  with 
Deity,  has  no  mode  of  true  presence  but  the  visible  and  palpa- 
ble.    The   objection,   to    mean   anything,   means,   "  Can  you 
believe  that  what  continued  in  a  visible  and  palpable  mode  of 
presence  before  their  eyes,  was  communicated  in  a  visible  and 
palpable  mode  of  presence  with   the  bread?"      To  this   the 
answer  is :  "  We  neither  assert  nor  believe  it ! "   If,  to  make  the 
argument  hold,  the  objector  insists,  "That,  if  the  body  were 
not  communicated  in  that  visible  and  palpable  mode,  it  could 
be  communicated  in  no  true  mode,"  he  abandons  one  objection 
to  fly  to  another ;  and  what  he  now  has  to  do  is  to  prove  that 
the  palpable  and  visible  mode  of  presence  is  the  only  one  possi- 
ble to  the  body  of  our  Lord  which  is  in  personal  union  with 
Deity.     It  is  interesting  here  to  see  the  lack  of  consistency 
between  two  sorts  of  representations  made  by  the  objectors 
to  the  sacramental  presence  of  Christ.     The  first  is,  We  cannot 
believe  that  He    was   sacramentally  present  then  at  the  first 
Supper  because  He  was  bodily  so  near.     The  second  is,  He  can- 
not be  sacramentally  present  now^  because  His  body  is  so  far  off. 
But  alike  to  the  argument  from  mere  natural  proximity,  or 
from   mere   natural   remoteness,  the  answer  is:   The   whole 
human  nature  of  our  Lord  belongs  on  two  sides,  in  two  sets  of 
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relations,  to  two  diverse  spheres.  That  His  body  was  before 
their  eyes  in  the  manner  of  the  one  sphere,  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  imparted  to  them,  after  the  supernatural  and 
heavenly  manner  of  the  other,  in  the  sacramental  mystery.  If 
the  local  reality  is  not  contradictory  to  spiritual  reality,  neither 
is  it  to  the  supernaturaL  If  they  could  receive  a  body  spirit- 
ually, they  could  receive  it  supernaturally.  If  they  could  have 
it  imparted  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  could  have  it  imparted 
by  the  Son.  If  the  disciples  could  trust  their  eyes  for  the 
natural  reality,  and  walk  by  sight  in  regard  to  it,  they  could 
trust  Christ's  infallible  word  for  the  supernatural  reality, 
walking  then,  as  we  must  ever  walk  in  the  high  and  holy 
sphere  of  the  Divine,  by  faith,  not  by  sight.  The  Lutheran 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  in  no  degree  contradicts  the  testi- 
mony of  the  senses.  Whatever  the  senses  testify  is  in  the 
Eucharist,  it  acknowledges  to  be  there.  We  have  the  vision,  feel- 
ing, and  taste  of  bread  and  wine,  and  we  believe  there  is  true 
bread  and  true  wine  there.  But  body  and  blood,  supernatu- 
rally present,  are  not  the  objects  of  the  senses.  The  sight, 
touch,  taste,  are  wholly  incapable  of  testimony  to  such  a  pres- 
ence, and  are  equally  incapable  of  testifying  against  them. 
There  are  things  of  nature^  naturally  present,  of  which  the  senses 
are  not  conscious.  There  are  probably  things  in  nature  which 
the  senses  may  be  entirely  incapable  of  perceiving.  IIow  much 
more  then  may  the  supernatural  be  supernaturally  present 
without  aftbrding  our  senses  any  clue.  The  senses  in  no  case 
grasp  substance;  they  are  always  and  exclusively  concerned 
with  phenomena.  What  if  the  supernatural  here  be  present 
as  substance  without  phenomena?  We  deny  that  there  is  a 
phenomenal  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  We  hold 
that  there  is  a  substantial  presence  of  them.  How  little  we 
may  build  upon  the  assumptions  of  human  vision,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  Docetists  believed  that  the  whole  appearing 
of  Christ  was  but  phenomenal ;  that  His  divinity  clothed  itself, 
not  with  a  true  human  body,  but  with  a  spectral  and  illusive 
form,  which  men  took  to  l^e  a  real  body ;  it  was  the  substance 
of  divinity  in  the  accidents  of  humanity.  The  Romish  view 
of  the  Supper  is  the  Docetism  of  the  earthly  elements ;  the 
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Calviniatic  riew  is  the  Docetism  of  the  heavenly  elements  — 
the  one  denies  the  testimony  of  the  senses  in  the  sphere  of  the 
senses,  and  the  other  denies  the  witness  of  the  faith  in  the 
sphere  of  faith.  The  senses  are  competent  witnesses  as  to 
where  bread  is ;  but  they  are  not  competent  witnesses  for  or 
against  the  supernatural  presence  of  a  body  which  is  in  per- 
sonal union  with  God.  We  have  no  more  right  to  reject  the 
reality  of  the  presence,  which  God's  word  affirms  of  Christ's 
body,  after  an  invisible  mode,  than  we  have,  with  the  Docet- 
ists,  to  reject  the  reality  of  His  visible  presence.  We  no  more 
saw  Christ  at  the  first  Supper  than  we  now  see  Him  at  His 
Supper.  We  believe  that  He  was  visibly  present  at  the  first, 
on  the  same  ground  of  divine  testimony  on  which  we  believe 
that  He  was  invisibly  present  in  the  sacramental  communica- 
tion. If  the  objector  assumes  that,  on  our  hypothesis,  the  first 
disciples  had  a  conflict  between  sight  and  faith,  xve  noWj  at  least, 
have  no  such  conflict ;  for  we  have  the  same  testimony  in  regard 
to  both  —  the  testimony  of  our  senses  —  that  the  word  of  God 
declares  both.  With  equal  plausibility,  if  we  are  to  reason 
from  the  limitations  of  our  conceptions,  it  might  be  maintained 
that  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus  Christ  could  not  be  present  at 
the  first  Supper.  Was  not  that  divine  nature  all  in  heaven? 
How  then  could  it  be  all  in  the  Supper?  Was  it  not  all  at 
Christ's  right  hand,  all  at  Christ's  left  hand,  all  above  Him, 
all  beneath  Him  ?  How  could  it  be  all  in  Him  ?  How  could 
the  personal  totality  of  Deity  be  present  in  Christ  when  the 
personal  totality  of  Deity  was  present  in  each  and  every  part 
of  the  illimitable?  If  the  totality  of  the  Deity  could  be  really 
in  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  and  at  the  same  time  really  in 
the  bread,  could  not  that  inseparable  presence  of  the  human- 
ity which  pertains  to  it,  as  one  person  of  the  Deity,  be  at  once 
conjoined  with  the  Christ  visible  before  them,  and  the  Christ 
invisible  of  the  sacramental  Communion  ?  What  the  divine 
nature  has  of  presence  per  $e^  the  human  nature  has  through 
the  divine.  We  can  no  more  explain  the  divine  presence  than 
we  can  the  human.  It  is  indeed  easier,  if  the  divine  be  granted, 
to  admit  the  presence  of  a  humanity,  which  is  taken  into  the 
divine  personality,  than  it  is  to  rise  from  the  original  low  plain 

50 
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of  niatural  thinking,  to  the  primary  conception  of  the  omni- 
presence of  tlie  divine.     The  objectors  admit  the  latter:  thej' 
thus  admit  the  greater  mystery  ;  yet  they  blame  us  for  admit- 
ting the  less.     The}'  admit  the  great  fundamental  cause  of 
the   mystery,  to  wit,  the   inseparable   union   of  the   humai 
nature  with  the  divine  personality;  and  then  deny  the  nece« 
sary  effect  and  result  of  that  cause.     AVhen  Zwingle,  at  Mai 
burg,  declares  that  "  God  does  not  propose  to  our  belief  thing 
which  we  cannot  comprehend,"  Melancthon  makes  this  indij 
nant  note:  "Such  foolish  words  fell  from  him,  when  in  foe 
the  Christian  doctrine  presents  many  articles  more  incom] 
hensible  and  more  sublime  (than  that  article  of  the  true  pres^=*^^ 
ence; ;  as,  for  example,  that  God  was  made  man,  that  this  persoi 
Christ,  who  is  true  God,  died."*     The  doctrine  of  the  persona' 
omnipresence  of  the  humanity  of  Christ,  at  the  point  at  which  ?'. 
stands  in  theology,  is  less  difficult  to  receive  than  that  of  th< 
essential  omnipresence  of  God  at  the  place  at  ichich  it  stands  ii 
theology.     To  the  eye,  the  senses,  reason,  experience,  Jesui 
Christ  was  but  a  man.     He  who  can  believe,  against  the  appar- 
ent evidence  of  all  these,  that  the  bleeding  and  dying  Nazareni 
was  the  everlasting  God,  ought  not  to  hesitate,  when  H< 
affirms  it,  to  believe  that  what  is  set  before  us  in  the  Ifoly 
Supper  is  more  .than  meets  the  eye,  or  offers  itself  to  the  grasp 
of  reason.     The  interpretation  which  finds  mere  bread  in  the 
Institution  finds  logically  mere  man  in  the  Institutor.     When 
Jesus  sat  visibly  before  Nicodemus,  the  palpable  and  audible 
Son  of  man,  lie  said:  "The  Son  of  man"  {not  "the  Son  of 
God")  "is  in  heaven."     If  that  Son  of  man  could  be  with 
Nicodemus  in  the  manner  of  the  lower  sphere  of  His  powers, 
and  at  the  same  time  in  heaven  in  the  higher  sphere,  he  could 
be  with  His  disciples  at  the  solemn  testamentary  Supper,  after 
both  manners,  revealing  the  one  to  them  in  the  natural  light 
which  flowed  from  His  bodv,  and  the  other  in  that  truer  liorht 
of  the  higher  world  of  which  He  is  Lord  —  the  light  which 
streams  upon  the  eye  of  faith. 

But  there  is  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  many  that  the 
well-e8tal)lished  results  of  philosophical  thinking  in  the  modern 

*ChytwEus:   Hist.  Aug.  Conf.  (Lat.),  Frankf.,  a.  M.,  1678,  641. 
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srorld  are  in  conflict  here  with  the  Church's  faith.  But  those 
rho  are  familiar  with  the  speculations  of  the  lust  three  centu- 
103  are  aware  that  so  far  from  this  btnng  the  case,  y  i.,,i,osoi>hy. 
he  whole  history  of  metaphysical  thought  during  -Mo.i m 
hat  era  has  shown,  with  increasing  force,  the  entire  inability 
►f  philosophy  to  disturb,  by  any  established  results,  the  sim- 
>le  faith  which  rests  on  the  direct  testimony  of  the  word.  A 
;Iance  at  the  various  modern  schools  will  demonstrate  this. 

Why,  then,  if  we  ask  for  the  light  of  that  modern  phik)sophy 
v'hich  it  is  thought  can  clear  up  the  mystery  left  hy  revela- 
ion,  why,  in  any  case,  do  we  l>elieve,  or  know,  or  think  we  know, 
hat  there  is  a  human  body  objectively  in  our  presence?  It  is 
•egarded  by  the  mass  of  thinkers  as  certain  that  we  never 
;aw  a  human  body,  never  felt  it ;  but  that  the  consciousness 
)f  the  human  soul  is  confined  to  its  own  modifications  and  im- 
pressions, and  that  our  conviction  that  the  modification  we 
perceive,  when  we  are  convinced  that  a  human  body  is  before 
IS.  is  the  result  of  an  objective  body,  and  consequently  presui> 
joscs  its  substantial  existence,  is  an  act  not  of  cognition,  but 
)f  faith  —  a  faith  which  has  been  repudiated  by  the  whole 
lehool  of  pure  idealists,  by  many  of  the  greatest  Eur()i)ean 
ij.x?culators,  and  in  the  philosophy  of  nearly  the  entire  Orient. 
?()  far  as  philosophy,  therefore,  can  determine  it,  we  have  no 
nore  absolute  cognition  of  the  objective,  visible  presence  of  a 
latural  body  than  we  have  of  the  objective,  supernatural,  in- 
risible  presence  of  a  supernatural  body.  Our  persuasion  of 
either  presence  is  an  infcrmce^  an  act  of  beliefs  conditioned  by 
estimony.  We  may  think  we  have  more  testimony  for  the 
irst  inference  than  for  the  second  ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  infer- 
ence: it  is  not  coiijnition.  We  IkUeve  that  bread  is  there,  on 
he  cvithnrr  of  the  senses;  we  believe  that  Christ's  body  is 
here,  on  the  erldtivc  of  the  word.  The  knowledge  or  belief  of 
he  nonego,  or  external  world,  involves  one  of  the  grandest  prob- 
ems  of  speculative  philosophy.  The  popular  idea  that  we  are 
jognizant  of  tJie  vtri/  cxtcnifd  Ikinys  in  themselves  which  we 
ire  said  to  see,  hear,  and  feel,  is  entirely  false.  All  accurate 
liinkers,  of  every  school,  admit  this.  This  is  the  common 
jround  of  the  extremest  idealism  and  of  the  extremest  realism. 
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Hegel  and  ITaniilton  stand  together  upon  it.  So  tnacli  is  not 
speculation  :  it  is  demonstration  ;  and  yet  to  the  mass  of  minds 
this  demonstrated  fact  in  metaphysics  seems  as  palpable  and 
ridiculons  a  falsehood  as  could  be  devised. 

AVhat  modern  philosophy  can  do  here  will  be  best  seen  by 
looking  at  such  of  its  results  and  efforts  as  most  decidedly  in- 
volve the  matter  under  discussion. 

The  school  of  theological  idealism^  in  which  Berkeley  is  the 
great  master,  maintained  that  there  is  no  substance  proper 
except  spirit,  the  divine  Spirit,  God,  or  created  or  finite 
Tbeoiogicai  spirits,  amoug  whom  are  men.  While  the  common 
Meniisin.-Borkfr-  thelstic  vlcw  is  that  tlic  will  of  God  is  the  ultimate 
cause  of  properties  or  phenomena,  and  that  he  has 
made  them  inhere  in  substances,  which  thus  become  interme- 
diate causes  of  the  properties  which  inhere  in  them,  Berkeley 
holds  that  there  is  no  intermediate  cause  of  properties,  no  sub- 
stance in  which  they  inhere,  but  that  the  ultimate  cause,  God's 
will,  is  the  only  cause,  and  that  it  groups  them  without  sid^ 
stance^  under  the  same  laws  of  manifestation,  as  the  common 
view  supposes  to  be  conditioned  by  substance.  Spirit  is  the 
only  substance ;  there  is  no  essential  nonego  relative  to  an  in- 
dividual ego,  except  other  egos.  Objective  reality  presupposes 
originating  mind,  and  mind  acted  upon.  There  are  but  two 
factors  in  all  finite  cognition:  the  ultimate  causal  mind,  and 
the  mind  affected  by  it.  Phenomena  are  but  operations  under 
laws  of  mind  on  mind,  and  in  ultimate  cause,  of  the  infinite 
upon  the  finite.  Annihilate  spiritj  and  all  reality  ceases.  The 
world  which  appeals  to  our  consciousness  is  but  the  result  of 
the  operations  of  the  Divine  mind  upon  the  human.  Berkeley 
does  not  deny  the  reality  of  the  phenomena,  but  he  says  that 
the  solution  of  the  phenomena  is  not  the  existence  of  a  mate- 
rial substance  —  a  thing  which  all  philosophy  grants  that 
we  can  only  conceive  and  can  never  reach  —  but  the  solution  is 
the  direct  agency  of  that  divine  cause  which,  in  the  ordinary 
philosophy,  is  considered  as  a  cause  of  causes,  that  is,  what 
the  ordinary  philosophy  says,  God  works  through  substance 
'Miitermediately,"  the  idealist  says  God  works  through  phe- 
nomena,  without   substance,    "immediately."       The   whole 
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question,  therefore,  between  the  Christian  theological  idealist 
and  the  Christian  cosrao-thetical  idealist  is,  really,  whether 
Go<l  operates  through  phenomena,  grouped  simply  by  His 
causative  will  according  to  fixed  laws,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
through  objective  substances  in  which  attributes  actuall3'  in- 
here; whether  lie  operates  upon  our  mind  in  producing  im- 
pressions we  connect  with  a  supposed  external  world  "  imme- 
diately "  or  *'  mediately."  It  has  been  said  by  great  philosophers, 
who  rejected  the  former  species  of  idealism,  that  though  no  man 
can  believe  it,  no  man  can  confute  it;  and  it  is  claimed  by 
it%  advocates  that  it  never  has  been  confuted.  That  no  man 
can  believe  it,  is  certainly  not  true.  We  have  the  same  evi- 
dence that  confessedly  deep  thinkers  have  believed  it  that  we 
have  that  men  believe  any  other  doctrine.  But  if  the  deepest 
thinking  of  some  of  the  deepest  thinkers-  can  reach  such  a 
theory,  where  shall  we  place  the  crudities  of  the  popular  phi- 
losophy or  want  of  philosophy?  How  little  can  it  settle  by  Us 
speculations. 

The  school  of  "  transcendental  Idcalisiii^'^  if  it  be  proper  to  call 
it  "  idealism  "  at  all,  has  its  greatest  modern  representative  in 
Kiint ;  and  it  is  said,  "  Kant  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  called 
an  idealist,  inasmuch  as  he  accepts  objects  outside  of  the  Ego, 
which  furnish  the  material  for  ideas,  a  material  to  T...ii«c».i,(ieuui 
which  the  Ego,  in  accordance  with  primary  laws,  w^Hiinm -KHut. 
merely  gives  form."*  The  weakness  of  Kant's  system  was  its 
arbitrary  separation  between  the  practical  and  the  speculative, 
lie  held  that  the  data  of  perception  are  valid  in  the  practical 
sphere  both  of  thought  and  action,  but  cannot  be  accepted  as 
proven,  and  therefore  valid,  in  the  sphere  of  speculation.  The 
practical  here  reached  a  result  which  transcended  the  powers  of 
the  speculative.  To  the  speculative  it  was  not,  indeed,  dis- 
proven,  but  only  non-proven ;  yet,  as  non-proven,  it  made  his 
system  one  which  admitted,  on  one  side,  the  speculative  possi- 
bility of  the  purest  idealism,  while  on  the  other,  at  the  sacrifice 
of  internal  consistency,  he  reached  for  himself  a  hypothetical 
realism,  or  cosmo-thetical  idealism.  All  8i)eculative  thinking 
in  Germany  since  has,  more  or  less,  turned  upon  the  vindica- 

*  Fiii'( miller:  Piiilo^opb.  Keal  Lexicou.     Augsburg,  1854.  Idettlisuiu:^. 
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tion  or  repairing  of  this  inconsistency,  or  the  running  out  of 
one  or  other  side  of  it  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 

The  school  of  suhJo-tiKc  hUalism^  or  ah.^olute  suhjedirity^  holds 
that  all  existence  is  subjective.  Mind  is  the  only  essence.  It 
sets  aside  a  cosmos  or  external  reality  altogether,  denies  the 
objective  existence  of  all  matter,  maintains  that  our  seeming 
consciousness,  through  our  senses,  is  not  really  the  result  of 
anything  outside  the  mind.  The  assumed  external  thing,  and 
the  image  of  it,  are  one  thing,  and  that  is  a  modification  of  the 
mind.     The  conscious  person,  the  <v/o,  is  the  sole  proper  reality. 

siibjt^tive  idtai-  ^^^^^  is  Fichte's  system  in  its  entire  form.  Kant 
i«:n -Fi.i.to.  ]2a(j  avoided  absolute  idealism  by  granting  the 
existence  of  sensuous  intuitions  to  which  real  objects,  distinct 
from  the  mind,  correspond.  But  as  the  notions  of  pure  reason, 
or  universal  notions,  are  not,  according  to  Kant,  to  be  styled 
objectively  real  because  their  objective  reality  cannot  be  de- 
monstrated ;  and  as  it  is  equally  impossible,  on  the  principles 
of  Kant,  to  demonstrate  the  objective  reality  of  sensuous  intui- 
tions, Fichte  drew  the  inference  that  these  latter  ought  also  to 
be  regarded  as  mere  subjective  phenomena,  and  that  conse- 
quently all  so-called  realities  are  but  creations  of  the  Ego,  and 
all  existence  no  more  than  thought.** 

Fichte's  later  views  are  essentially  different.  He  held  in  his 
riper  period  that  it  is  not  the  tinite  cjo  or  limited  conscious- 
ness, l)ut  God  the  primary  consciousness,  whose  life  reveals 
itself  in  the  infinite  multiplicity  of  circumstances,  who  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  ultimate  reason  of  all  essence. 

The  school  of  objective  iilfal.isui  holds  to  the  system  of  the 
uhsulote  identiti/  of  the  object  supposed  to  be  perceived,  and  the 
subject,  the  mind,  jKjrceiving.  This  school  is  represented  in 
Schelling   in    his   second   stage,  and  Hegel   in   his   first,  and 

nij  .  Ti  1  Cousin.  Both  the  external  thine:  ii"^l  the  con- 
iMi. -ii.-izH.  scions  person  are  existences  equally  real  or  ideal; 
but  they  are  manifestations  of  the  absolute,  the  infinite,  or 
unconditioned.  Mind  and  matter  are  phenomenal  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  common  substance. 

*  Those  views  are  ili'velopod  espeoiaiUy  in  his  work:   Ueber  den  Begrilf  der 
Wi-iSi'iischufislehre  (IT'.'l).  ll'.ts,  ainl  in  his  Gruudlage  der  gesammtcn  Wisscn 
Bchafislehre,  Jena  and  Lpz.  (17'J4),  1802. 
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The  soberest  and  best  form  of  idealism,  which  is  indeed  also 
realism,  recognizes  rhe  external  world  as  a  real  thing,  but 
holds  that  we  can  have  cognition  of  it,  not  as  it  is  in  itself,  but 
as  it  is  phenomenally,  and  that  we  reach  a  ^^  mediate  knowl- 
edge "  of  the  phenomena  by  the  direct  cognition  of  conscious- 
ness. The  mind  is  really  modified  by  these  phenomenal  causes, 
and  its  inference,  that  its  own  states  presuppose  Koaibuc  la^a 
ultimate  substantial  realities  without  which  these  '•""• 
phenomena  would  not  be,  is  a  just  inference.  Hamilton  calls 
this  class  "  Hypothetical  Dualists,"  or  cosmothetic  idealists, 
and  says  that  to  it  "  the  great  majority  of  modern  philosophers 
are  to  be  referred."  It  is  an  idealism  which  acknowledges 
realities  which  transcend  the  sphere  of  the  senses,  and  which 
is  thus  compelled  to  admit  that  natural  faith  can  challenge  for 
its  verities  as  just,  if  not  as  positive,  an  assurance  as  is  given 
by  direct  cognition.  All  that  the  human  mind  immediately 
and  absolutely  knows  is  its  own  states  of  consciousness  — 
everything  else  is  inference,  intuitive  conviction,  irresistible 
faith.     "  Mediate  knowledge  "  is  only  intellectual  faith. 

The  greatest  representative  of  another  school  in  effect  admits 
all  this.  Sir  William  Hamilton  says:  "The  existence  of  God 
and  immortality  are  not  given  us  as  phenomena,  as  objects  of 
immediate  knowledge."  Metaphysics:  Lect.  VII.  "The  ex- 
istence of  an  unknown  substance  is  only  an  inference  we  are 
compelled  to  make  from  the  existence  of  known  phenomena." 
"Of  existence  absolutely  and  in  itself,  we  know  nothing." 
"  All  we  know  is  known  only  under  the  special  conditions 
of  our  faculties."  "  In  the  perception  of  an  external  ob- 
ject, the  mind  does  not  know  it  in  immediate  relation  to 
itself,  but  mediately  in  relation  to  the  material  organs  of 
sensa  "  Lect.  VIII.  "  Consciousness  is  a  knowledge  solely  of 
what  is  now  and  here  present  to  the  mind  .  .  comprehends 
every  eognitive  ad  ;  whatever  we  are  not  conscious  qf^  that  we 
do  not  hww.''  Dissert.  Supplem.  to  Keid.  "Consciousness  is 
the  condition  of  all  internal  phenomena  .  .  comprises  within  its 
sphere  the  whole  phenomena  of  mind."  Lect.  X.  "  Con- 
sciousness is  an  immediate^  not  a  mediate,  knowledge.  We 
know   the  mental  7'epresentation  .  .  immediately  ,  .   the   past 
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mediately  .  .  through  the  mental  modification  which  represents 
it.  Consciousness  is  co-extensive  with  our  knowledge  .  .  our 
special  faculties  of  knowledge  are  only  modifications  of  con- 
sciousness. AU  real  knowledge  is  an  immediate  knowledge. 
"What  is  said  to  be  mediately  known,  is,  in  truth,  not  known  to 
be,  but  only  believed  to  be ;  for  its  existence  is  only  an  infer- 
ence^  resting  on  the  belief  that  the  mental  modification  truly 
represents  what  is  in  itself  beyond  the  sphere  of  knowledge." 
Lect.  XII. 

The  philosophical  thinkers,  whose  leader  we  have  just  quoted, 
who  claim  to  be  the  school  of  ^'  Common  sense,"  and  vindi- 
cate their  position  as  consonant  with  the  popular  interpreta- 
tion of  consciousness,  are  entitled  by  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
NntuiMi  ut..i.  "Natural  Realists."  It  is  evident,  in  the  Lectures 
""  of  that  illustrious  philosophical  scholar,  that  he 

started  with  one  set  of  views,  and  experienced  at  least  three 
changes  before  he  reached  his  final  position  ;  and  this  final  posi- 
tion is  virtually  a  practical  return  to  the  first.  These  are  as 
follows:  1.  The  mind  has  no  immediate  knowledge  except  of 
its  own  states.  We  only  immediately  know  that  of  which  we 
are  conscious,  and  we  can  only  be  conscious  of  our  own  mental 
states.  Our  knowledsje  of  the  external  world  is  therefore  medi- 
ATED  by  our  consciousness ;  it  is  an  inference  based  on  intuition 
and  irresistible  processes  —  is,  strictly  speaking,  belief,  not  cog- 
nition.    This  is  the  first  view,  or  Cosmothetic  Idealism. 

2.  The  jyopular  impression  of  what  consciousness  aflirms  is 
the  true  standard  of  consciousness.  We  are  conscious  of  what- 
ever the  mass  of  people  think  we  are  conscious  of.  But  the 
mass  of  mankind  suppose  they  are  conscious  of  the  very  objects 
themselves  in  the  external  world.  Therefore,  we  are  conscious 
of  the  external  verities  themselves.  This  we  may  call  Vulgar 
Realism. 

3.  The  objective  causes  oi  perception^  which  is  a  form  of  con- 
sciousness distinct  from  ,9/y/-consciousness,  are  only  such  parts 
of  the  nonego  as  come  in  contact  with  the  sensorium,  or  bodily 
organ  of  perception.     Of  these  the  soul  has  immediate  cogni 
tion.     Organic  Realism. 
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4.  The  8oal  and  body  are  personally  united,  so  that  our  per- 
ceptions are  composite,  embracing  the  sensuous  organ  as  modified 
by  the  nonego  in  contact  with  it,  and  the  mind  as  also  modified 
in  a  manner  which  cannot  be  explained.  The  nonego  outside 
of  the  man  is,  however,  on  tliis  theory,  still  hypothetical. 

For,  first  of  all,  it  does  not  claim  that  we  are  conscious  or  per- 
ceptive of  what  is  oxitside  of  the  individual^  as  a  total  complex 
of  soul  and  body  ;  and,  secondly,  to  reach  the  nonego  which  it 
claims  to  establish,  it  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the 
ego  is  a  personal  unity — both  soul  and  body.  The  inodijied 
organ  is,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  ego;  and  the  theory  meets  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma.  If  it  says  the  modification  of  the  organ 
is  within  the  man,  though  outside  of  the  mimi,  and,  therefore^ 
is  perceived  as  a  nonego^  it  denies  its  own  definition  of  the 
complex  jyerson  on  which  the  theory  rests  —  for  the  laan  is  the 
ego  But  if  the  total  man  be  the  ego,  then  that  which  is  with- 
in either  part  of  his  person  is  within  the  ego ;  and  the  modifi- 
cations of  the  man,  be  they  where  they  may,  are  modifications 
of  the  ego,  and  not  objective  realities  existent  beyond  it.  This 
last  view  approximates  the  true  view,  which  may  be  styled 
Personal  Realism.  It  is  in  substance  a  renewal  of  the  first 
theory,  but  with  the  great  improvement  of  a  true,  yet  still  in- 
adequate, view  of  the  personality  and  unity  of  man.  Personal 
Realism  regards  man  as  a  being  of  two  natures,  inseparably 
conjoined  in  unity  of  person,  so  that  he  is  not  a  soul  and  a 
body,  but  a  psychical  flesh,  or  incarnate  soul.  Apart  from  the 
personal  relation  of  these  two  parts,  there  can  be  no  man,  no 
true  human  body,  and  no  true  human  soul. 

Between  death  and  the  resurrection  there  is  only  a  relative, 
not  an  absolute  separation  between  soul  and  body  ;  and  the 
resurrection  itself  is  a  proof  that  the  two  natures  are  essential 
to  the  perfect,  distinctive,  human  personality.  A  human  spirit 
absolutely  disembodied  forever  would  not  be  a  man,  but  only 
the  spirit  of  a  man.  At  the  resurrection,  in  consequence  of  the 
changed  condition  of  unchanged  essences,  man  shall  be  a  spirit- 
ual body,  or  an  incorporate  spirit.  Before  the  resurrection,  as 
the  dead  live  "  to  God^'^  both  as  to  body  and  soul,  both  body 
au(]  soul  live  to  each  other  **to  God,"  and  still  constitute  one 
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5H?R<Hi  "*to  Ovxi/^    Mju'  l.A:j^  :Lo  primary  natural  llxt-3.Ta»V 
h^'  liv<>>  iu  \Kh  :!k>u.  a:*.!  \vl\\  :o  man  and  God,  i:.  t^:  ^.^ 
v^f:tA:ur^\     Ma::  l.jUi  :ho  jv\n*i$unuiU  intormediatr.  Liii  5a 
r.Arum',  *::\:\  iv.  whioh  ho  llw^  no  more  to  man.  \.^i  -rj*i>' 
itv\i ''  In  Iv:::  :i».>,:'  av.vI  \\Iy  iu  :ho  sphere  of  the  soi^rn-rrL 
M;i;:  h.v>  :Uo  x:i::u:o  o:cr:ul  iit\\  the  resurrection  IItt.  riiJ. 
U  rho  uAturHl  '.ItV  or'  biwvost,  in  which  he  lives  Xfj  *-ji  ji 
man.     The::  :$  ho   a  spir::::al   Kxly — an   incorpon»:e  ^.r:- 
IVth  nATucxNS  in  ;ho  i:Uh^\>:  ^vrtVvtion  are  forever  :l  51:^?- 
orv^inio  uulotu  Ma::,  wii*  •^•.  l.uke  xx.  38 :  "  Go<l  is  co:  l  .-^i 
of  rho  vload^  l^ur  of  :ao  Uvi::^  ;  for  all  live  unto  Ilirn."  •     H-- 
An^K  ;  S     lli:iu  .K:h:ojv>     This  is  to  show,  not  that  :ir  *>i. 
is  inuuor;aU  hu:  that  :ho  ••dead  are  raised^'*  37.     Mir..  •:- 
who  aoknow  a\li^\l  oua  tho  VivxsjjVl  of  Luke,  rejected  this  ^L  t 
lKissii:;o.     lie  lu\d  to  tho  im:uorialit y  of  tho  soul^  but  re;r::r: 
Chris: V  toaohiiic  of  tho  iiumortalitv  of  num.     The  eovciii: 
OvkI  is  tho  VivkI  of  tho  :,',.'.   ^\  so/i.     If  God  is  the  G'>i  •:' 
Ahnihanu  ho  is  tho   ^Uvl  of  tho    whole  Abraham;   ana  :b^ 
whv^lo  Ahrahanu  Kvly  and  souU  lives.     Hut  as  to  the  bt>«iy  Lt 
is  dead  r     li  .■•; :  novortholoss^  as  to  the  body,  lie  still  lives  :? 
God.     IhhIv  and  soul  ari*  :.■  {t.^i  a  living  inseparable,  liiikei 
evon  at'tor  death  in  tho  sphoiv  01'  tho  sujx^rnatural  —  the  sphere 
whioh  is  r »  {i  •.•'.     IVtw^^vn  death  and  the  resurrection,  the  kJv 
and  soul  ron\aii\  one  jvi^SvMi  in  tho  mind  and  in  the  hand  of  G»>i. 
The  soul  v>f  tho  dead  i^Mirist   was  separated  from  Ilis  Wy. 
60  far  as  ovorv  natural  and  oriranio  boiwl  is  concerned  ;  but  IIi» 
Kxly,  through  tho  thrvv  days,  nMuainod  still  in  j>ersonal  unity 
with  the  divine  natuiw  with   whioh  the  soul  also  was  unitel 
personally  ;  and  both,  boiiii;  hoKl  inseparably  to  the  one  pcrsoiu 
were  'ti  it  hold  tv>  each  i^tbor  still  as  parts  of  one  person.    ^^ 
that  the  bodv  of  I'hrist   trnlv  **  orucitied,  dead,  and  buneu, 
still  lived  tv  Uo*! :  and  the  [K^rsonal  nnion  of  the  human  nature, 
body  and  soul,  ami  oi  the  divine  nature,  was  unbroken.    I^^ 
virtue  of  the  mediati>rial  covenant,  by  which  all  who  die  iti 
Adam  are  made  alive  in   C'brist  ^l  C\>r.  xv.  il'J),  the  |»ers*)nal 
relation  of  the  bodies  ami  souls  oi  all  the  dead  remains  uu- 
oroken  tn  Gi^L     l^ut  i>re-eminently  in  the  case  of  those  who 
are  in  '^  mystic  union"  with  God  —  a  union  which  involves 
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both  body  and  soul  —  what  is  called  death  does  uot  break  that 
onion  with  Him  as  regards  either  part.  The  body  and  soul, 
separated  as  to  the  old  organic  bond  of  nature,  are  united  still 
to  each  other  by  being  united  to  God  —  for  all  live  to  Him.  The 
whole  person  in  both  natures  lives  to  God,  therefore  the  whole 
person  in  both  natures  lives  forever  —  man  is  immortal.  The 
intermediate  relation  must  be  provisional.  Dead  men  can  only 
live,  even  as  to  the  body,  to  God,  with  a  view  to  that  direct 
reunion  of  the  body  with  the  spirit  which  takes  place  in  the 
resurrection.     Therefore,  the  "dead  are  raised." 

All,  then,  according  to  the  theory  which  is  the  highest  in 
its  assumption  as  to  our  absolute  knowledge  of  the  "  nonego  "  — 
or  external  world  —  all  then  that  we  know  is  so  much  of  light, 
as  is  successively  brought  upon  the  optic  nerve,  so  much  of 
vibrating  air  as  reaches  the  auditory  nerve,  and  so  through 
the  little  range  of  the  other  senses.  The  objective  reality,  which 
causes  the  undulation  of  light  which  produces  the  image  on 
the  retina ;  the  objective  reality  which  prodiwes  the  vibrations, 
which  the  tympanum  communicates  to  the  auditory  nerve ; 
all  this  is  equally,  as  on  the  second  theory,  to  be  accepted  on 
the  ground  of  intuitive  Mief^  or  of  logical,  process  ;  it  is  inferred 
and  believed,  not  known.  How  little  then,  on  the  showing  of 
philosophy  itself,  even  in  its  extremest  pretensions,  is  it  able  to 
do  in  fixing  or  unfixing  our  faith  in  the  testimony  of  God. 

These  views,  which  we  have  presented,  are  the  sum  of  all 
the  best  philosophical  thinking  on  the  subject  of  the  relation 
of  the  mind  and  its  cognitions  to  the  reality  of  an  external 
world. 

Our  conviction  then,  that  the  causes  of  sensation  have  an 
objective  substantiality,  is  at  its  root  ethical  rather  than  intel- 
lectual. It  rests  upon  the  veracity  of  God.  No  theist  can 
deny  that  if  God  will  so  to  do,  every  impression  we  now  receive 
could  be  made  upon  us  without  the  existence  of  matter.  What 
we  call  the  testimony  of  our  senses  is  worth  nothing  whatever, 
except  on  the  assumption  that  God  is  true;  and  to  take  that 
very  word  of  His  —  one  of  whose  grand  objects  is  to  correct 
the  mistakes  of  our  natural  senses  and  natural  thinkinir  —  to 
treat  this  as  a  something  whose  plain  teachings  are  to  be  set 
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aside  by  the  very  thing  whose  infirmity  necessitates  the  giving 
of  it,  is  as  uiiphilosophical  as  it  is  unchristian. 

An  objection  which  is  a  species  under  the  metaphysical,  and 

which  is,  perhaps  more  frequently  used  than  any  other,  is,  that 

it  is  impossible  that  a  true  human  body  should  be  really  present 

in  more  than  one  place  at  the  same  time  —  the 

ObJi'CtioD  from  ,  * 

the   nature   «f  csscntial    naturc   of  the   body,  and    the   essential 
****^'  nature  of  space,  make  the  tiling  impossible.    It  is 

worthy  of  note  that  the  objection  is  usually  put  in  the  vague 
assertion  that  a  body,  or  a  hutnav  body,  cannot  he  thus  present. 
In  this  already  lies  a  certain  evasiveness  or  obscuration  of  the 
real  question.  The  incautious  thinker  is  thrown  oft'  his  guard, 
as  if  the  assertion  controverted  is  that  a  body,  or  a  human 
body  in  general,  that  every  and  any  body  can  be  present  in  the 
sense  denied.  There  is  a  fallacy  both  as  to  what  is  present, and 
what  the  mode  of  the  presence  is.  As  to  the  first,  the  question 
fairly  stated  is:  Can  Christ^s  body  be  present?  Can  a  body 
which  is  in  inseparable  personal  unity  with  the  Godhead  be 
present  ?  Can  that,  which  no  human  body  simply  as  such 
could  do,  be  done  by  the  body  of  our  Lord,  whose  relations  and 
powers  are  unique  and  transcendent  ?  The  question  of  possi- 
bility all  through  is  not  what  is  possible  to  a  human  body,  in 
its  natural  and  familiar  limitations,  but  what  is  possible  to 
God.  Is  there  evidence  that  it  is  His  will  that  the  body  of 
our  Lord  should  be  sacramentally  present  at  His  Supj)er;  and 
if  God  wills  it,  is  it  possible  for  Him  to  fulfil  it?  If  the  evi- 
dence is  clear  that  God  does  so  will,  that  man  is  no  Chris- 
tian who  denies  that  His  will  can  be  consummated  ;  and  thii 
man,  who,  because  he  thinks  the  thing  is  impossible,  refuses  to 
accept  what,  but  for  that  difiicalty^  he  would  acknowledge  tok 
invincible  testimony  as  to  God's  will,  is  a  Rationalist;  his 
mode  of  interj)retation  is  Socinianizing,  though  he  may  be 
nominally  orthodox. 

On  the  question  of  possil)ility,  it  is  well  to  remember, ^^r.<?f, 

that  we  do  not  know  the  absolute  limits  of  the  j»08sible.     All 

sound  philosophers  acknowledge  that  there  are  incontrovertible 

TheiiiiiM»«ibie.  facts  whosc  possibility  not  only  cannot  he  demon- 

Bcif-exiatence.      fitratcd,  but  which  arc  overthrown  speculatively  by 
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all  the  logic  which  man  is  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  question. 
The  philosophy  of  the  world  of  thinkers  has  mysteries,  which 
it  accepts  as  irresistil)ly  proven  or  attested  to  consciousness, 
which  are  as  impossible,  logically,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
or  the  personal  presence  of  the  undivided  Christ  in  His  Supper. 
All  systems  of  Christian  theology,  even  the  lowest,  acknowl- 
edge that  certain  things,  which  seem  to  reason  and  logic  im- 
possible, are  not  only  possible  but  actual ;  as,  for  example,  that 
there  should  be  a  self-existent  being.     If  there  be  one  thing, 
which,  beyond  all  others  of  its  class,  seems  to  the  mind  of  man 
logically  impossible,  it  is  this  very  thing  of  self-existence  ; 
yet  it  is  most  clear  that  we  must  choose  between  the  idea  of 
one  self-existent  orof  a  vast  numberof  self-existents.  The  normal 
mind  of  man,  on  an  intelligent  presentation  of  the  whole  case, 
at  once  chooses  the  former,  and  thus  concedes  that  the  impossi- 
ble, logically,  is  the  presupposition  of  all  that  is  possible  and 
actual.     Because  self-existence  seems  to  us  impossible,  we  are 
compelled  to  believe  in  the  self-existent.     We  have  to  choose 
between,  once  for  all,  accepting  the  seemingly  impossible,  and 
thus  having  a  ground  for  all  that  is  possible,  or,  accepting  the 
same  seemingly  impossible,  multiplied  infinitely.     But  having 
accepted  the  seemingly  impossible  in  essence^  by  believing  in 
God,  we  are  again  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  seemingly 
impossible  in  act^  by  accepting  the  fact  of  creation. 
Granted  an  infinite  mind,  yet  does  it  seem  impossi- 
ble that  by  its  mere  will,  material  and  intellectual  being  should 
come  into  existence.     We  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
out   of  material  nothing  material   something   is  brought  to 
being.      The  lowest  thing  that  is,  we  argue,  must  imply  pre- 
existent  mind,  to  adapt  it  to  its  ends ;  yet  the  highest  thin^ 
that  is,  God  hiniself,  though  He  be  an  entity  of  perfect  adapta- 
tion, is  not  adapted,  but  is  absolute. 

Another  mystery  recognized  in  all  Christian  theology  is  that 
there  should  be  a  substantial  presence  of  this  Being,  such  that 
the  whole  of  His  essence  shall  be  in  each  part  of 
the  universe;  and  yet  that  there  shall  be  no  multi- 
plication of  essence  or  presence  ;  that  the  entire  essence  should 
pervade  infinity,  and  yet  be  indivisible ;  so  that  there  is  no 
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part  of  God  anywhere,  and  that  the  whole  of  God  is  every- 
where, no  less  in  the  least  than  in  the  greatest,  no  loss  in  the 
minutest  part  than  in  the  absolute  whole;  in  place, yet  illocal, 
in  all  parts,  yet  impartible,  in  infinity,  yet  linextendcd. 

The  idea  of  eternity,  of  something  to  which  all  time  is  un- 
related, to  which  millions  are  no  more  than  a  unit,  each  being 
relatively  to  eternity  uothinoj,  of  which  a  trillion 
trillion  of  years  is  no  larger  part  than  the  minutest 
fraction  of  a  second  —  a  something  of  which  we  are  compelled 
to  conceive  as  back  of  us,  and  before  us,  but  which  is  not  back 
of  us  nor  before  us ;  in  which  we  seem  surely  to  have  reached 
the  middle  point,  this  centre  at  which  we  stand,  but  which 
has  no  middle  point ;  an  infinite  gone,  and  an  infinite  to  come, 
but  which  has  not  gone  and  is  not  to  come,  but  ever  is,  with- 
out past,  or  future,  or  proportion  ;  this  is  a  something  which 
to  reason  and  logic  is  utterly  incomprehensible  and  impossible 
upon  the  one  side,  as  on  the  other  it  is  the  irresistible  neces- 
sity of  our  thinking.  It  is  inconceivable  how  it  is,  or  even 
ickat  it  is ;  but  we  can  no  more  doubt  that  it  is  than  we  can 
doubt  our  own  being. 

If  we  come  within  the  limits  of  the  theology  of  the  Cath- 
olic creeds,  we  find  the  seemingly  impossible  here  also  accepted 
as  necessary  truth.     That  the  entire  essence  of  the  Godhead, 
the  unity  of  the  divine  Being  unimpaired,  shall  in  its  modi- 
fications form  the  personality  of  the  three  persons, 
each  person  having  the  whole   essence,  yet  being 
personally  distinct  from  each  of  the  others,  not  three  essences, 
nor  one  essence  in  three  thirds,  but  one  essence  entire  in  each 
—  this   swallows  up   the   understanding  of  man.     That   the 
infinite  Godhead  should  so  take  to  itself  a  true  human  body, 
that  the  ''  human "   and   "  divine "   shall    henceforth  be  one 
HypoHtntit  person,   so   that   we   can   say,   not    by   mere    ac- 
""'""•  commodation   of  language,  but  literally,  "  Christ 

made  the  universe,  and  God  purchased  the  Church  with 
His  own  blood"  —  this  is  fathomless.  God  is  substantially 
present  in  every  human  creature:  ITow  is  it  then  that  but 
one  of  our  race  is  God  incarnate?  However  fathomless 
then,  a  doctrine  whose  basis  is  the  truth,  that  the  God  of 
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eternity,  the  God  of  omnipotence,  the  God  of  the  unity  in 
trinity,  has  a  human  nature,  forming  one  person  with  His  own, 
may  be,  we  are  bound  to  accept  it,  if  His  word  teaches  it ;  and 
we  have  seen  that  His  word  does  teach  it. 

There  has  been  great  disingenuousness  among  some  of  the 
opposers  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  They 
have  first  urged  the  speculative  difficulties  of  natural  reason 
against  the  direct  sense  of  the  text ;  then  professing  to  be  will- 
ing to  bo\V  before  the  Word  of  God  with  absolute 
submission,  they  yet  claim  to  have  shown,  on  the 
ground  of  natural  reason,  that  the  Word  does  not  teach  the 
doctrine  for  which  we  here  contend.  Now  the  true  mode  of 
Scripture  interpretation  is  :  First.  To  fix  the  direct  and  literal 
sense  of  the  words  by  the  laws  of  language.  Second.  To  ad- 
here to  that  sense,  unless,  under  a  law  acknowledged  by  God's 
Word  itself,  we  are  bound  to  accept  a  figurative  sense.  Those 
who  depart  from  the  literal  sense  in  a  disputed  case  are  always 
by  that  fact  thrown  upon  the  defensive.  He  who  has  the 
literal  sense  of  the  text  with  him,  is  under  no  obligation  to 
arsrue  for  his  doctrine  until  it  shall  be  shown  that  the  literal 
sense  is  not  tenable.  On  the  main  point  of  the  objective  pres- 
ence, proven  by  taking  the  words  in  the  literal  sense,  the  im- 
mense majority  of  Christendom  has  been  and  is  a  unity.  Those 
who  deny  the  doctrine  are  bound  to  show  that  the  literal  sense 
cannot  (not  simply  may  not)  be  the  true  one.  To  say  the  literal 
sense  cannot  be  the  true  one,  because  a  small  minority  in  the 
Christian  Church  think  that  sense  involves  something  in  con- 
flict with  their  reason,  is  not  only  rationalistic,  but  egotistic 
and  conceited  in  the  last  degree.  Those  who  accept  the  literal 
sense  have  quite  as  much  natural  reason,  quite  as  much  power 
of  seeing  the  difficulties  it  suggests,  as  the  rationalizing  mi- 
nority. The  question  can  never  be  settled  on  that  ground.  The 
attempt  to  do  it  has  only  wrought  division.  It  has  made 
chaos  where  Christendom  before  had  order.  The  Reason, 
which  has  rejected  the  literal  sense,  has  never  been  able  to  fix 
another.  It  has  dropped  pearl  after  pearl  of  truth  into  its 
vinegar,  and  the  total  result  is  spoiled  vinegar  and  ruined  pearls. 
The  Reason  has  been  injured  by  the  abuse  of  the  truth,  and  the 
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truth  has  been  perverted  by  the  abofle  of  the  Reason.    But  even 
on  the  low  ground  on  which  this  rationalizing  wishes  to  pot 
this  question,  it  has  not  the  strength  it  claims  for  itself.    If 
we  consent,  for  argument's  sake,  to  carry  the  question  oat  of 
the  sphere  of  the  supernatural,  where  it  belongs,  to  the  sphere 
of  the  natural,  where  it  does  not  belong,  how  little  are  we 
The    natumi.  prepared  to  affirm  of  the  ultimate  power  of  God  in 
Niitun.  of  thii.K..  ^YiQ  natural  worUL     We  indeed  speak  of  the  nature 
of  things,  and  may  say,  the  thing  being  so,  its  nature  nwst  be 
so ;  but  we  may  not  speak  of  a  nature  of  things  alien  to  and 
superior  to  the  will  of  God.     Even  if  we  grant  that  there  is 
a  nature  of  things  not  the  result  of  the  will  of  God  ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  nature  of  God  himself,  and  the  nature  of  the  finite 
as  finite,  of  the  created  as  created,  of  the  made  as  inferior  to 
the  maker ;  yet  we  cannot  hold  that  the  absolute  nature^  or  the 
relative  ?>«/?/ rr,  is  rontradiftory  to  the  absolute  wilL     God  is  not 
omnipotent  as  the  result  of  His  willing  to  be  omnipotent;  but 
neither  is  onmipotent  nature  possibly  contradictory  to  the  ab- 
solute will.     The  nature  of  the  created  as  created,  the  nature  by 
which   the  creature,  in  virtue  of  it^  being  a  creature,  is  of 
necessity,  and  not  as  a  result  of  will,  not  creator,  but  creature, 
is  not  contradictory  to  the  will  of  God.     His  will  perfectly 
concurs,  though  it  is  not  the  cause  of  the  nature  of  things,  ab- 
stractly considered.     But  all  things  themselves  exist  by  God*B 
will.     Without  His  will,  therefore,  there  would  be  no  things, 
and  consequently  no  concrete  nature  of  things.     The  concrete 
nature  of  things,  therefore,  is  the  result  of  God's  will.     While, 
therefore,  the  creature  cannot  be  the  creator,  and,  by  tlie  essen- 
tial necessity  of  the  presupposition,  only  the  creature  results 
from  the  divine  will,  and  of  necessity  has  a  creaturely  and  finite 
nature,  yet  it  is  simply  and  solely  because  of  the  divine  will 
that  things  exist,  and  that  there  is  an  existent  nature  of  things. 
Whatever,  therefore,  may   be   the   speculative   relation    into 
which  the  mind  puts   the  abstract  nature  of  things  and  the 
divine  will,  the  actual  nature  of  things  and  the  divine  will  are 
in  perfect  harmony  ;   and  the  actual  nature  would  have  no 
being  without  the  will.     Actual  things  and  their  actual  nature, 
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in  a  word,  are  so  related  to  God's  will  that,  knowing  them^  we 
know  it  —  knowing  i7,  we  know  them. 

We  admit  that  there  are  ideas,  or  what  are  called  ideas, 
which  are  self-contradictory,  and  to  which,  therefore,  there 
can  be  no  corresponding  realities.  Yet,  in  regard  to  the  great 
mass  of  things,  which  the  uncultured  mind  would  assert  to  be 
absolutely  self-contradictory,  and  not  necessarily  merely  such 
to  our  faculties,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  the  deepest  thinkers 
would  deny  that  they  were  demonstrably  absolutely  contra- 
dictory. Most  things  are  said  to  be  self-contra-  swifcontiadtc- 
dictory  because  we  have  never  seen  them,  nor  are  t»on- 
we  able  to  conceive  of  them,  in  harmony.  But  with  finite 
faculties,  this  only  demonstrates  their  relative,  not  their  abso- 
lute, self-contradiction.  Over  an  immense  field  of  thought,  we 
are  not  safe  in  affirming  or  denying  certain  things  to  be  self- 
consistent  or  self-contradictory.  Any  man,  who  will  take  up 
the  systems  of  human  speculation  wrought  out  by  the  greatest 
minds  of  all  ages,  will  find  that  there  is  almost  nothing,  in  the 
way  of  supposition,  which  can  be  set  aside  on  the  ground  that 
the  human  mind  invariably  rejects  it  as  impossible.  It  is 
wonderful  how  few  things  there  are  not  only  not  demon- 
strably absolutely  impossible,  but  which  are  relatively  impos- 
sible to  all  minds. 

John  Stuart  Mill  (one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  most  skep. 
tical  of  the  speculative  thinkers  of  our  day)  maintains  that,  in 
a  certain  course  which  is  conceivable,  the  human  mind  would 
come  to  consider  the  proposition  that  twice  two  are  five  as  fixed, 
as  it  now  considers  the  proposition  that  twice  two  are  four. 
A  few  extracts  from  the  examination  of  Hamilton's  Philos- 
ophy, by  this  illustrious  thinker,  will  show  what  results  are 
compatible  with  the  ripest  philosophical  thinking.  He  pre- 
sents the  following  among  the  results  of  the  latest  speculation : 

"  If  things  have  an  inmost  nature,  apart,  not  only  from  the 
impressions  which  they  produce,  but  from  all  those  which  they 
are  fitted  to  produce,  on  any  sentient  being,  this  inmost  nature 
is  unknowable,  inscrutable,  and  inconceivable,  not  to  us  merely, 
but  to  every  other  creature."  "  Time  and  Space  are  only 
modes  of  our  perceptions,  not  modes  of  existence ;  and  higher 
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intelliirences  are,  possibly,  not  bound  l)y  tbeni.     Thiaji 
tbenisolvos,  are  neitber  in  time  nor  in  space/'     BrowD  h 
oi»ini(»n  tbat  tbongb  we  are  assured  of  tbe  objective  exi 
of  a  woHd  external  to  tbe  mind,  our  knowledire  of  this    ^ 
is  absolutely  limited  to  tbe  modes  in  wbicb  we  are  affecN, 
it."     "  Tbcre  may  be  innumeral>ie  mo(le>  of  beinir  ^vl'»-^^  -^^l 
inaccessible  to  our  faculties.    Tbe  onlv  name  we  can  ^v^   ^  3 
is,  Unknowable.*'  Cbap.  II.     Quoting  Hamilton's  l)ecli^       v^'  ^ 
'•  Tbere  is  >»o  arout^il  for  inferrinir  a  certain         ^^^ 
be  hiijtnmUe  merely  from  our  inability  to  co^    ^"y 
Its   i»ossibiliry,"  Mill  adds,   '^  I   regard  tbis    o[>inion   J^^ 
fectly  just.     If  anytbing  wbich  is  now  inconceivable  ^  ^ 
were  sbown  to  us  hs  a  fact,  we  should  soon  find  ourselves      ^ 
to  conceive  it.     We  sbould  be  in  danger  of  going  over  tt^      4 
opposite  error,  and  believing  tbat  the  negative  of  it  is  inl  a^ 
sible.     Liroxt.'dvahil'dy  is  a  purely  saf'/ofir,  thhvj^  arisiuir  fi^ 
tbe  mental  antecedents  of  tbe  individual  mind,  (►r  froui  x\\^^ 
of  tbe  human  mind  generally,  at  a  particular  |>erio«[,  and  '-(t^ 
ii'd  fjirc  us  n)^>j  Uislfjli  into  the  possibilities  of  Xatnre.     Bt^^ 
were  it  granted   tbat  inconceivability  is  not  solely  tbe  cons^ 
quence  of  limited  exj>erience,  but  that  some  incapacities  ot" 
conceiving  are  utlarerd  in  tbe  mind,  and  insepar^f^h-  from  it, 
this  would  not  entitle  us  to  infer  that,  what  we  are  thus  inca- 
pable of  conceiving,  caunot  exist.     Such  an  infereiiee  would 
only  be  warrantable,  if  we  could  know  a  priori  tbat  we  must 
have  l>ecn  created  capable  of  conceiving  whatever  is  capable 
of  existinji:;  tbat  tbe  universe  of  tboutrht  and  that  of  realitv  .  . . 
must  have  been  framed  in  complete  correspondence  wirb  one 
another.     Tbat  this  is  tbe  case  .  .  .  is  the  foundation    anions: 
others  of  tbe  systems  of  St-belling  and  Hegel;  but  an  assump- 
tion more  destitute  of  evidence  could  scareelv  be  niatle,  nor  can 
we  easily  imagine  any  evidence  that  could  prove  it.  unless  it 
were   revealed    from    above.     What   is    inconceivable    caimot, 
therefore,  be  inferred  to  be  faLse.  .  ,  .   What  is  inconceivable 
is    not,  therefore,  incredible.*'  Chap.    VI.      Furthermore,    to 
argue  from    tbe  inroin\ir<iUt   as  deducible  from  the  supp't&rd 
properties  of  matter  would  be  very  fallacious  in   fact,  while 
we  see  the  idealism  of  Asia,  part  of  Germany,  and  of  Xew 
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England,  denying  at  one  extreme  the  very  existence  of  matter 
and  the  materialism  of  part  of  Europe  and  America  insisting, 
at  the  other  extreme,  that  nothing  exists  bat  matter.  A  third 
tendency,  re{>resented  in  Locke  and  his  school,  throws  a  bridge 
by  which  men  can  pass  over  to  the  first  or  the  second,  by  making 
the  world  of  the  senses  the  only  world  of  cognition,  and  by  main- 
tainiiii'  that  there  is  nothinjj:  in  the  nature  of  thini^s,  nothino^ 
in  tlie  nature  of  matter  or  of  thought,  to  prevent  matter  from 
being  endowed  witli  the  power  of  thought  and  feeling.  But 
this  is  in  effect  to  obliterate  the  essential  distinction  between 
s[drit  and  matter.  If  matter  can  be  endowed  with  the  property 
of  thinking,  it  can  be  endowed  with  all  the  other  proi.>erties  of 
mind ;  tliat  is,  mind  can  be  matter,  matter  can  be  mind ;  but 
if  the  finite  mind  can  be  finite  matter,  the  infinite  mind  can 
be  infinite  matter,  and  wc  reach  a  materialistic  pantheism. 
The  skeptical  school  of  Locke  itself  being  judge,  we  can,  from 
the  limitations  usually  belonging  to  matter,  draw  no  inference 
against  the  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Supper. 

While  we  rejjudiate  all  these  extremes  of  speculation,  we 
yet  see  in  them  that  the  human  mind  is  unable  to  settle  what 
are  the  precise  limitations  imposed  by  the  nature  of  things  on 
matter  and  spirit,  or  to  say  how  much  or  how  little  of  what  is 
commonly  considered  the  exclusive  property  of  the  one  God 
may  be  pleAsed  to  give  to  the  other.  Sir  William  Hamilton 
says,  "It  has  been  commonly  confessed  that,  as  substances,  we 
know  not  what  is  matter,  and  are  ignorant  of  what  is  mind.''* 
"  Consciousness  in  its  last  analysis  .  .  .  is  a  faith."  "  Keason 
itself  must  rest  at  last  upon  authority  ;  for  the  original  data 
of  reason  do  not  rest  on  reason,  but  are  necessarily  accepted  l)y 
reason  on  the  authority  of  what  is  beyond  itself.  These  data 
are,  therefore,  in  rii^-id  propriety,  bduf  or  trust. 
Tlius  it  is  that  in  the  last  resort  we  must,  i)erforce, 
philosophically  admit  that  hrdrf  is  the  prlinnrj/  conflifion  of  rea- 
son^ and  not  reason  the  ultimate  ground  of  belief.  We  are 
compelled  to  surrender  the  proud  Intidlitjc  ut  Cralas  of  Abe- 
lard,  to  content  ourselves  with  the  humble  Credc  ut  inttHigas 
of  Anselm."    '*  We  do  not  in  propriety  hnua'  that  what  we  are 

*  Discussions.  Appendix. 
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compelled  co  perceive  as  not  self  is  not  a  perception  of  self,  and 
we  can  only  on  reflection  believe  such  to  be  the  case."*  Mill 
sums  up  the  opinion  of  Hamilton  as  this :  "  Belief  is  a  higher 
source  of  evidence  than  knowledge ;  belief  is  ultimate :  knowl- 
edge only  derivative;  knowledge  itself  finally  rests  on  be- 
lief; natural  beliefs  are  the  sole  warrant  for  all  our  knowl- 
edge. Knowledge,  therefore,  is  an  inferior  ground  of  assurance 
to  natural  belief;  and  as  we  have  belief  which  tells  us  that 
we  know,  and  without  which  we  could  not  be  assured  of  the 
truth  of  our  knowledge,  so  we  have,  and  are  warranted  in 
having,  beliefs  beyond  our  knowledge ;  beliefs  respecting  the 
unconditioned,  respecting  that  which  is  in  itself  unknowable." 
How  little  we  are  competent  to  decide  on  the  metaphysic 
of  a  personal  union,  in  which  an  infinite  person  takes  to  itself 
a  human  nature,  is  manifest  when  we  attempt  the  metaphysic 
of  that  personal  union  with  which  we  are  most  familiar  —  the 
union  of  soul  and  body  in  man.  In  our  own  persons,  we  are 
not  always,  perhaps  are  never,  able  to  draw  the  line  between 
what  the  body  does  through  the  soul,  and  what  the  soul  does 
by  the  body.  In  ourselves  there  is  a  shadow  of  the  marvel  of 
the  Communicatio  idiomatum.  The  soul  is  not  mechanically, 
nor  merely  organically,  united  with  the  body,  but  is  incarnate, 
"  made  flesh."  It  takes  the  body  into  personal  unity  with  it, 
so  that  henceforth  there  is  a  real  fellowship  of  properties. 
What  the  soul  has  per  se,  the  body  has  through  the  soul  in 
the  |)ersonal  union.  There  is  a  real  conjoint  possession  of 
powers  by  body  and  soul  in  the  one  human  person.  The  body 
has  real  properties,  by  means  of  the  uhion  with  spirit,  which 
it  could  not  have  as  mere  matter.     That  which  is  per  ite  but 

Foii..w8hip  of  fl^sli?  is?  ii^  the  personal  union,  body  ;  and  body  is 
Properties  In  flic  au  integral  part  of  the  person  of  man.  It  receives 
.uinan  pt-rson.  pgrgQ^ality  fvoui  thc  Spirit — uot  that  the  spirit 
parts  with  its  personality  so  as  in  any  sense  to  lose  it,  nor  that 
the  body  receives  it  intrinsically,  so  as  in  any  sense  to  hold  it 
apart  from  the  spirit,  but  that  this  one  personality,  essentially 
inhering  in  the  spirit, now  pertains  to  the  complex  being  man; 
two  natures  share  in  one  personality,  the  one  by  intrinsic  po»- 

*  Note  A,  in  Ueed,  pp.  749,  700. 
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session,  the  other  by  participation  resulting  from  the  unity ; 
so  that  henceforth  no  act  or  suffering  of  the  body  is  without 
the  soul,  no  act  or  passion  of  the  soul  is  without  the  body  ;  all 
acts  and  passions  are  personal,  pertaining  to  the  whole  man. 
Though  this  or  that  be  relatively  according  to  one  or  other 
nature,  it  is  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other:  "My  soul 
cleaveth  to  the  dust  "  and  "  My  flesh  crieth  out  for  the  living 
God.''  The  human  body  has  actual  properties,  in  virtue  of  its 
union  with  spirit,  which  are  utterly  different  from  and  beyond 
what  matter,  merely  as  matter,  can  possibly  have.  Because 
this  great  truth  has  been  ignored,  philosophy  stands  helpless 
before  the  question,  How  the  soul  can  receive  impressions  by 
the  body?  The  attempts  of  the  greatest  of  thinkers  to  solve 
this  problem  seem  more  like  burlesques,  than  serious  efforts. 
The  personal  unity  of  man  alone  solves  the  mystery.  No  theory 
hut  this  can  meet  the  facts  of  our  being.  None  but  this  can 
avoid  the  two  shoals  of  Absolute  Idealism  and  Absolute  Ma- 
terialism. "The  soul,"  sayff  Tertullian,*  "is  not,  by  itself, 
man,  nor  is  the  flesh,  without  the  soul,  man.  Man  is,  as  it 
were,  the  clasp  of  two  conjoined  substances."  "  Man,"  says  a 
work  attributed  to  Augustine,  though  evidently,  in  part,  of 
later  date,t  "  consists  of  two  substances,  soul  and  flesh :  the  soul 
with  reason,  the  flesh  with  its  senses,  which  senses,  however,  the 
flesh  does  not  put  into  activity  (movet),  without  the  fellowship 
(societate)  of  the  soul."  "The  soul,"  says  the  same  ancient 
book,t  "  is  so  united  to  the  flesh,  that  it  is  one  person  with  the 
flesh.  Of  God  as  author,  soul  and  flesh  become  one  individual, 
one  man:  hence,  what  is  proj>er  to  each  nature  remaining  safe, 
that  is  added  to  the  flesh,  which  is  of  the  soul,  and  that  is 
added  to  the  soul,  which  is  of  the  flesh  :  according  to  the  unity 
of  person,  not  according  to  the  diversity  of  nature.  What, 
therefore,  is  proper  to  each,  is  common  to  both;  proper  ac- 
cording to  nature,  common  according  to  person." 

But  if  the  body  assumed  by  the  soul  has  a  new  range  of 
properties,  which  give  it  a  dependent  exaltation,  how  much 
more  may  we  expect  that  when  these  conjoint  natures,  form- 

♦De  Resurrect.  Carnis.  f  De  Spirit,  et  Anim.,  C.  III. 

X  Auf^ustini  Opera,  VI.,  App.  810.     Liber  de  Spirit,  et  Animd.,  C.  XLL 
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ing  a  human  nature,- are  taken  into  personal  union  with  the 
divine,  there  shall  be  a  real  personal  participation  by  that 
human  nature  in  the  attributes  of  tlie  divine.  And  if  we  may 
thus  argue  from  the  body  that  is,  the  natural  body,  how 
greatly  is  the  argument  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  this  same 
body,  in  its  exalted  attributes,  as  glorified  at  the  resurrection, 
is  so  perfect  an  organ  of  the  S{)i ritual,  so  conformed  to  the 
spiritual  in  its  unity,  that  St.  l*aul  calls  it  ''spiritual  body." 
Xow  Christ's  bod}'  is  a  spiritual  body,  and,  by  means  of  the 
Spirit  whose  organ  it  is,  exercises  spiritual  functions;  Christ's 
body  is  a  divine  body  by  means  of  the  divine  person  it  incar- 
nates, and  through  that  person  exercises  divine  powers.  A 
'•spiritual  body  ''  is  not  a  spirit  which  is  a  body,  nor  a  body 
which  is  a  spirit,  but  a  true  body,  so  pure,  so  exalted  in  its 
properties  and  in  its  glory,  that  it  is  niore  like  our  present  con- 
ceptions of  spirit  than  it  is  like  ordinary  matter,  and  is  thereby 
fitted  to  be  the  absolute  organ  of  the  spirit.  If  we  can  limit 
the  properties  of  a  spiritual  body  by  what  we  think  we  know 
of  a  natural  body,  the  whole  representation  of  the  apostle  is 
made  void.  ''  It  doth  not  t/et  appear  [is  not  yet  manifested] 
what  we  shall  be,"  but  it  is  most  certain  that  our  conceptions 
of  it  are  far  more  likely  to  fall  below  the  truth  than  to  rise 
above  it. 

It  becomes  us  then  to  be  modest  in  our  affirmation  as  to 
what  it  is  possible  for  God  to  do  even  with  our  natural  bodies. 
Much  more  should  we  be  modest  in  affirmin<^  what  mav  be  the 
possibilities  of  a  body  forming  one  part  of  a  divine  person. 
Let  us  acknowledge  that  we  can  no  more  comprehend  how  a 
sjiirit,  even  God  himself,  should  be  entire  in  more  than  one 
place  at  one  time,  than  we  can  conceive  of  a  body  thus  present. 
All  thinkers  acknowledge  that  in  the  actual  conception,  the 
detiiiite  framing  to  the  mitid  of  the  presence  alike  of  body  or 
spirit,  there  is  an  invincible  necessity  of  connecting  locality 
with  it.  Xow  the  {jrescnce  of  spirit  demonstrates  that  pres- 
ence and  locality  are  neither  identical  nor  insejmrable  ;  and  if 
tlu;  argument,  that  they  ><<///  so,  is  demonstrative  as  to  body, 
it  is  equally  so  as  to  spirit ;  but  if  it  be  granted  that  this  seem- 
ing identity  is  false  as  reii^ards  spirit,  then  it  mav  be  false  as 
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regards  body.  Philosophy  never  has  determined  what  space 
is  —  never  has  determined  that  it  has  an  actual  \)q\w^  —  but  be 
space  wliat  it  may,  the  fact  that  our  own  souls  are  in  our 
todies,  yet  illocal,  shows  that  there  is  no  contradiction  in  the 
deas  of  being  in  space,  in  locality,  yet  not  liaving  locality 
n  it. 

AVliile,  as  regards  the  divine  and  human  natures  of  Christ, 
ive  can,  in  both  cases,  define  the  general  Jdnd  of  presence,  we 
jannot  define  in  either  the  specific  mode.  It  is  so  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  :  we  define  the  general  kind  of  unity  and 
threefoldness,  but  not  the  mode.  We  may  thorouglily  know 
up  to  a  certain  point  what  a  thing  is  not,  and  yet  be  wholly 
ignorant  beyond  a  certain  other  point  what  it  is.  We  may 
know  that  a  distant  object  is  not  a  house,  not  a  man,  not  a 
aiountain,  but  be  wholly  ignorant  what  it  is,  or  we  may  know 
kvhat  it  is  without  knowing  how  it  is.  In  the  great  m^'Steries 
ve  can  know  that  they  are  not  this  or  that  We  may  know 
urther,  to  a  certain  extent,  what  they  are  (their  /xi'nd^)  but  the 
noffe  of  their  being  is  excluded  from  our  knowledge  by  the 
act  that  they  are  mysteries.  If  we  knew  that,  they  would 
ye  mysteries  no  more. 

Xow  the  whole  objection  to  the  presence  of  Christ's  body 
issumes  a  certain  "  quo  modo'^  —  starts  with  the  assumption 
;hat  Christ's  body  is  limited  as  ours  is,  and  that  our  doctrine 
issumes  that  it  is  present  in  inode  and  kind  as  ours  is  —  both 
issumptions  being  absolutely  false.  Between  the  kind  of  pres- 
mce  which  Christ's  body  has  in  the  Supper  and  that  which 
>ur  body  has  in  the  world,  there  is  a  parallel  in  some  part,  but 
aot  in  all ;  l)ut  as  to  the  mode,  there  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  no 
parallel  whatever. 

VI.  There  are  several  questions  in  the  metaphy.^ic  of  this  doc- 
trine which  are  entirely  distinct,  yet  are  often  confounded  ;  and 
as  a  result  of  this  confusion,  the  doctrine  of  the  true  presence  is 
thought  to  be  encumbered  with  the  same  metaphysical  contra- 
dictions as  the  fiii:mont  of  transubstantiation. 

The  first  question  is,  do  attrihates^  (pifdities^  or  accidents  inhere 
in  Sidistance'/  To  this  tlie  true  reply  is.  They  do.  No  (dtstract 
attribute,  quality,  or  accident  can  have  an  objective  existence. 
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Srropfl.  Ffl  the  reason  of  quality  in  tlie  substance,  bo  tiia: 
eHHcMitiully  different  qualities  prove  essentially  different  sni- 
*tunc<?H,  and  (•sseiitially  different  substances  must  have  eeseit- 
tially  different  ({ualitieH?     The  answer  is  affirmative. 

Third,  Does  the  character  of  a  quality,  as  determined  by  titt 
BulmtaiK^e,  liave  a  real  vorreHiiomlon'C^siXXx  the  phcnonH  h'.'h  \l 
which  the  liunjan  mind  is  cognizant  of  the  quality?  Tw 
aiiHwer  is,  Yes. 

If  these  answers  Ihj  tenable,  then  the  doctrine  of  trauFui- 
Btantiation  ^oes  to  the  ground  ;  for  it  assumes  that  the  q^w^ 
ties  of  bread  and  wine  do  not  inhere  in  bread  and  wine,  ana 
may  consequently  exist  ahstravtly  from  bread  and  wine:  D(»t 
only  that  a  tiomething  wliich  is  not  bread  and  wine  nuiy  have 
all  their  qualities,  but  that  a  ?*o////m;,  a  W();*-<>v^>^r,  may  have 
all  their  qualities.  This  theory,  which  is  practically  so  materi- 
vi.oi.j,^ii,.i,  ihHt  «^lizing,  runs  out  8i)eculatively  into  nihilism.  It  as- 
tiiH  »..!,„.  ihiii  ui  Bumes  that  the  reason  of  the  qualities  of  bread  and 
MiK«Hi  for  ir*i.-  Wine  IS  not  m  the  substance  ot  bread  ami  wme  ? 
•uuirtiitiniioii.     jji^i  x\\\\\^  consequently,  the   connection  is   purely 

arbitrary;  that  the  rea.<on  of  the  qualities  of  Innly  and  blooc^ 
is  !u>t  in  the  substance  or  nature  of  body  and  bUnxl,  and  tha^ 
consiHjuently  there  is  no  reason  in  the  essential  nature  oi  things  ' 
why  all  bread  should  not  have  the  qaalitits  of  human  hoAs  and 
all  bodv  the  qnalitiea  of  broad.  If  the  seemiuir  loaf  of  bread 
may  be  Christ's  body  really,  the  seeming  body  of  Christ  nnght 
have  In'en  ivallv  a  loaf  of  bn^ad.  Wo  mav  In?  in  a  world  in 
which  nothing  that  stvms  is  in  corros|K>ndomv  with  what  is. 
The  innoivni  familv  wliioh  thinks  that  it  is  oariusr  broad  is 
indulging  in  cannibalism,  and  some  unfortunate  wntohis  hung 
on  supposition  i>f  his  having  committed  murder,  whoiK  in  fact, 
whai  he  plunged  his  knitV  into  was  but  a  loaf  of  broad,  clothed 
with  the  avvidonis  of  a  man.  Transul^stantiation  unsettles 
the  entiiv  i'lxumd  of  Ivliof  and  thouirht,  and  contlicts  with  the 
veraciiv  v»f  liinl  in  natuiv,  as  it  dvH.»s  with  llis  tostiiuoiiy  in 
His  WvMvl. 

A  '.iTj'c  r\*tUvriou  will  show  that  not  one  of  tlu^so  morapbys- 
ica!  ditUv- allies  v\miikv:s  irsinf  with  the  dov'trino  of  iLe  irae 
vacmmontai   pn^s^^^uvv.      It   grants   that  all  the  attributes  at 
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read  inhere  in  the  bread,  and  all  the  attributes  of  Christ's 
ody  inhere  in  His  body :  t^ie  reason  of  this  inherence  is  not 
rbitrary  ;  but  bread  has  its  qualities  because  it  is  bread,  and 
ody  has  its  qualities  because  it  is  body ;  bread  cannot  have 
:ie  qualities  of  body  because  it  is  not  body,  and  body  cannot 
ave  the  qualities  of  bread  because  it  is  not  bread  ;  and  the 
henonutna  by  which  the  mind  recognizes  the  presence  of  bread 
nd  body  correspond  with  the  qualities  of  each,  so  that  the  real 
henomenal  evidences  of  bread  are  proofs  of  true  bread,  and  the 
henoraenal  evidences  of  body  are  proofs  of  true  body.  So  far, 
ien,  it  is  clear  that  the  doctrine  of  the  true  presence  is  in 
erfect  accord  with  the  sound  metaphysic  with  which  the  doc- 
•iue  of  transubstantiation  conflicts.  But  it  will  be  urged  that 
le  difliculty  remains  that  the  phenomenal  evidences  of  the 
resence  of  true  body  are  wanting  in  the  Supper,  and  that  our 
octrine  is  so  far  in  conflict  with  the  testimony  of  the  senses^ 
jually  with  the  Romish.  This  difficulty,  which  has  often 
3en  triumphantly  urged,  has  really  no  force.  The  senses 
lay  be  competent  to  decide  on  the  presence  and  reality  of 
hat  is  ottered  to  them,  but  may  be  incompetent  to  decide 
hether  a  thing  is  really  present,  which  does  not  come  within 
leir  sphere.  That  I  see  the  furniture  in  my  room  is  proof 
lat  there  is  furniture  there ;  but  that  I  do  not  see  the  air  in 
ly  room  is  no  proof  that  air  is  not  there.  That  I  see  the 
read  in  the  Supper  is  proof  that  bread  is  there ;  but  that  I  do 
ot  see  the  body  is  no  proof  that  the  body  is  not  there.  But, 
lys  the  objector,  if  the  body  be  there,  it  must  be  clothed  with 
16  essential  attributes  of  body,  such  as  visibility  and  tangi- 
ility.  You  would  see  it  and  touch  it,  if  it  were  there,  on 
our  own  principles  that  properties  inhere  in  substance.  The 
tedoffical  answer  to  this  is,  that  this  objection  assumes  the 
atural  presence  of  a  natural  body  per  se^  while  the  doctrine 
>  which  it  professes  to  be  an  objection  is,  that  there  is  a 
iipernatural  presence  of  a  supernatural  body  through  the 
ivine,  with  which  it  is  one  person.  The  metaphysical  answer 
J,  that  though  the  properties  which  become  known  phenome- 
ally,  inhere  in  substance,  the  same  substance,  under  ditterent 
onditions,  exhibits  ditterent  properties.     I  take  a  compound 
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substance  which  we  call  ice :  it  is  visible,  tangible,  hard,  and 
very  cold.     If  it  is  struck,  it  returns  a  sound.    It  will  not  take 
fire,  and  puts  out  lire,  and  occupies  in  space  a  few  inclies.    It 
melts  and  flows,  and  becomes  warm  ;  it  occupies  less  space ;  it 
still  will  not  take  fire,  but  puts  out  fire  —  still  visible,  still 
tangible,   still   audible   on   a   stroke,   and   can   be   tasted.    I 
increase  its  temperature  to  a   certain  point,  and  it  becomes 
invisible,  intangible,  intensely  hot,  inaudible  ;  its  volume  has  in- 
creased to  between  sixteen  hundred  and  seventeen  hundred  cubic 
inches  for  every  cubic  inch  as  water.     From  its  passivity  it 
has  become  a  force  of  the  most  tremendous  potency,  riv-alling 
in  its  awful  energy  the  lightning  and  the  earthquake.     The 
developed  qualities  of  the  substance  which  we  first  saw  as  ice, 
bear  thousands  swiftly  over  land  and  water,  or,  bursting  their 
barriers,  carry  death  and  destruction  with  them.     But  science 
takes  this  substance  and  divides  it  into  its  elements.     One  of 
these  is  hydrogen.     The  heavy  mass  of  ice  has  yielded  the 
liijhtest  of  all  known  bodies;  the  extinjjuisher  of  combustion 
has  given  a  substance  of  high  inflammability ;  the  hard  has 
yielded  one  of  the  few  gases  which  have  never  been  liquefied. 
The  other  element,  oxvflren,  is  also  one  of  the  i^asos  wliich  have 
never  been  liquefied.     The  liquid  of  the  world  is  produced  by 
the  union  of  two  substances  which  cannot  themselves  bo  lique- 
fied.    The  ice  has  no  magnetic  power,  the  oxygen  has.     Take 
the  oxvficen  of  our  orii^inal  lump  of  ice,  and  introduce  the  hvdro 
gen  of  the  same  lump  into  it  in  a  stream,  and  the  two  olementa 
that  quenched  flame  sustain  it ;  or  bring  them  together  in  a  nuns, 
and  apply  fire  to  them,  and  the  union  is  one  in  which  a  territic 
explosion  is  followed  by  the  reproduction  of  the  water  which, 
under  the  necessary  conditions,  may  become  ice  again.     The 
cin^le  has  been  run.     Now  if,  under  the  changed  conditions  of 
nature,  such  marvellous  phenomenal  changes  may  take  place 
in  connection  with  the  elements,  with  no  change  in  their  sul)- 
stance,  who  can  sav  how  far  other  champed  conditions  of  na- 
ture  may  carry  otlu*r  substances  in  the  sphere  of  nature?     Yet 
more,  who  can  say  what  the  changed  conditions  in  thesuprcni- 
est  sphere   of  omnipotence   may   ellect  }>henomenally   in    the 
sphere  even  of  the  natural,  and,  ///"/•//«.*/•/,  in  the  sphere  of  the 
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supernatural  ?  Qualities  inhere  in  substance  ;  but  substance, 
under  changed  condlllons^  may  put  forth  new  qualities,  or  with- 
draw all  the  qualities  that  are  objects  of  sense.  That  which 
can  be  seen,  handled,  and  felt  as  a  body,  we  may  justly  believe 
is  a  body ;  but  that  same  body  under  different  conditions^  and 
at  the  ivill  of  Ilim  it  incarnates,  may  be  present,  yet  neither  be 
seen  nor  handled. 

It  is  not  logical  to  say,  because  what  I  see  is  matter,  what  I 
do  not  see  is  not  matter.  The  senses  only  show  us  what  is,  not 
what  must  be.  "  What  is  visible  is  matter,"  is  logical :  "  what 
is  matter  is  visible,"  is  sophistry.  "  Wbat  bears  all  the  tests 
to  wLicb  the  senses  can  subject  a  true  body  is  a  true  body,"  is 
logical:  "  what  is  a  true  body  must  be  subject  to  all  the  tests 
of  the  senses,"  is  sophistry.  What  bore  all  the  tests  of  all  the 
senses,  as  water,  was  fairly  proved  to  be  such  ;  but  the  same 
water  passed  into  conditions  in  which  it  was  attested  by  none 
of  the  senses,  yet  was  none  the  less  water.  Hence  our  senses 
can  and  do  prove  that  there  is  bread  and  wine  in  the  Supper; 
but  they  do  not  and  cannot  prove  that  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  arc  not  there.  The  ar2:ument  of  the  senses  is  conclu- 
sive  against  transubstantiation,  but  presents  nothing  whatever 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  true  presence. 

VII.  A  seventh  objection  often  urged,  different  in  form  from 
some  of  the  others,  yet  essentially  one  with  them,  is,  that 
"Jesus  declares  that  He  will  leave  the  world,  and  has  left  the 
world;  therefore  He  is  not  present  at  His  Supper."  To  this 
we  answer.  Firsts  that  if  the  expressions  which  speak  of  the 
al)8ence  of  Jesus  from  the  world  are  to  be  pressed  without 
the  Scriptural  limitations  as  to  the  nature  of  His  absence, 
it  would  follow  that  His  divine  nature  is  also  vn.  onr  i^.nia 
absent ;  for  these  expressions,  be  their  force  what  J^*'*"'"'''^*''^"''    ^''"t 

^  ^  lie   will  leavo    the 

it  may,  always  refer  to  his  whole  person.  He  never  wori.i. 
Bays,  My  body  or  ily  human  nature  will  go  away,  but  "  /  go 
away."  Now  the  "  I  "  expresses  the  person  ;  if,  therefore,  the 
phrases  are  to  be  urged  in  such  fashion  as  to  preclude  any  sort 
of  presence  of  His  human  nature,  they  will  equally  preclude 
any  sort  of  presence  of  His  divinity.  Co-presence,  that  is,  in- 
separable conjunction  of  the  two  elements  of  a  person,  is  not 
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only  an  essential  of  personality,  but  it  is  the  primary  essential 
element  —  such  an  element  as  is  presupposed  in  every  other, 
and  without  which  the  personal  union  could  not  exist.  It  is 
the  minimum,  not  the  maximum ;  the  first,  not  the  last,  de- 
mand of  personality.  But  the  objector  admits  that  Christ  is 
present  according  to  Ilis  divinity,  and  must,  therefore,  admit 
that  He  is  present  according  to  His  humanity.  Secondly.  Our 
Lord,  when  He  sj^eaks  of  His  absence,  makes  it  antithetical, 
not  to  His  essential  presence,  but  simply  to  one  kind  of  that 
presence,  to  wit,  the  continually  visible  or  purely  natural.  So 
strongly  is  this  the  case,  that  after  His  resurrection,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that,  though  yet  visibly  upon  earth.  He  was  even 
then  no  longer  in  the  old  relations.  He  speaks  of  Himself  as 
in  some  sense  not  present  with  them :  "  These  are  the  words 
which  I  spake  unto  you  while  Iicas  yet  with  you.^*  (Luke  xxiv. 
44.)  Here  our  Lord,  after  giving  the  strongest  proof  that  He 
was  then  present  bodily,  expressly,  over  against  a  mere  presence 
of  His  spirit,  or  disembodied  soul,  declares,  at  the  same  time, 
that  He  is  in  some  sense  no  longer  with  them  ;  that  is,  after 
the  former  manner,  and  in  the  old  relations.  Already,  though 
on  earth,  he  had  relatively  left  them.  He  thus  teaches  us  that 
there  may  be  an  absence,  even  with  the  most  positive  tokens 
of  natural  presence,  as  there  may  be  a  presence,  with  the  most 
positive  tokens  of  natural  absence.  The  incarnate  Son  of  God 
is  not  excluded  in  the  words,  "  I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  for- 
sake thee."  He  conforms  to  his  own  description  of  the  good 
shepherd,  as  one  who  does  not  leave  the  sheep.  (John  x.  12.) 
When  He  says,  "  I  came  forth  from  the  Father,  and  am  come 
into  the  world,"  does  it  mean  that  he  so  came  forth  from  the 
Father  as  no  more  to  be  present  with  Him,  and  so  came  into 
the  world  as  to  be  absent  from  heaven  (that  Son  of  man  who 
"  is  in  heaven,"  John  iii.  13)  ?  If  it  does  not,  then,  when  He 
adds,  "  I  leave  the  world,  and  go  to  the  Father,"  it  does  not 
mean  that  He  so  leaves  the  world  as  to  be  no  more  present  in 
it,  and  so  goes  to  the  Father  as  to  be  absent  from  His  Church. 
(John  xvi.  28.)  In  a  word,  all  the  declarations  in  regard  to 
Christ's   absence  arq  qualified   by  the  expressed  or  implied 
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fact  that  the  absence  is  after  a  certain  kind  or  raoile  only  —  a 
relative  absein^e,  not  a  substantial  or  absolute  one.  There  is  a 
relative  leaving  in  liuman  relations.  "  A  man  shall  leave 
his  father  and  mother,  and  cleave  to  his  wife,"  and  jet  he 
may  remain  under  their  roof;  he  leaves  them  relatively,  in 
rising  into  the  new  relation.  As  representatives  of  the 
supremest  domestic  obligation,  the  parents  are  left;  for  his 
supremest  domestic  obligation  is  now  to  his  wife.  Hence,  our 
Ijord  does  not  make  the  antithesis  he  shall  leave  parents,  and 
go  to  his  wife,  but  he  shall  leave  father  and  mother,  and  shall 
cleave  to  his  wife.  A  pastor  may  leave  a  congregation,  as 
pastor,  and  yet  remain  in  it  as  a  member.  A  merchant  may 
leave  a  firm,  yet  retain  the  room  he  had  in  their  building.  But 
these  cases  are  not  simply  parallel.  They  illustrate  the  argument 
<i  fortiori. 

The  presence  of  God  is  regarded  either  as  substantial  or  as 
operative  and  phenomenal.  The  substantial  may  exist  without 
the  phenomenal ;  the  phenomenal  cannot  exist  without  the 
substantial.  God's  substantial  presence  is  alike  everywhere  — 
as  complete  in  the  lowest  depths  of  hell  as  in  the  highest  glory 
of  heaven ;  as  perfect  in  the  foulest  den  of  heathen  orgies  as 
in  the  assembly  of  saints,  or  on  the  throne  before  which  sera- 
phim veil  their  faces.  But  His  phenomenal  presence  varies 
in  degrees.  "Our  Father  who  art  in  lieaven^^  marks  His 
purest  phenomenal  presence,  as  making  that  Home  to  which 
our  hearts  aspire.  As  there  is  phenomenal  presence,  so  is  there 
phenomenal  absence  ;  hence,  God  himself  is  frequently  repre- 
sented in  Scripture  as  withdrawing  Himself,  and  as  absent, 
though,  in  His  essence.  He  neither' is,  nor  can  be,  absent  from 
any  part  of  the  Universe.  The  absence  of  God  is,  so  to  sjKiak, 
a  relative  absence,  a  phenomenal  absence  ;  the  tokens  of  Provi- 
dence or  grace  by  which  this  presence  was  actualized,  not  only 
to  faith,  but  even  to  experience,  are  withdrawn.  So  the  natu- 
ral phenomenal  tokens  of  the  presence  of  the  undivided  Christ 
are  withdrawn, yet  is  He  substantially  still  present,  and  as  thus 
present  is  operative  in  the  supernatural  phenomena  of  His 
grace. 

Tliirdly.  Just  as  explicitly  as  Christ,  the  whole  Christ,  is  said 
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to  be  absent,  is  He  affirmed  to  l>e  present:  "  AVhere  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them."  (Matt,  xviii.  20.)  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,— 
all  the  days,  —  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  (Matt,  xxviii. 
20.)     "If  a  man  love  me,  he  will   keep  my  words:  and  luv 
Father  will  love  him,  and  trc  vill  annc  unto  him,  and  make 
our  abode  with  him."  (Jolin  xiv.  23.)     Tlie  light  of  His  prts- 
enee  shone  around  Saul,  and  the  words  of  His  voice  fell  w^'W 
SauTs  ear.  (Acts  ix.  4-7  ;  xxii.  G-11.)    '"The  night  following'' 
Paul's  appearing  before  the  council,  "  tlu]  Lord  stood  %  him,  and 
sa'd.  Be  of  good  cheer,  Paul,  for  as  thou  hast  tcstitied  of  ine 
in  Jerusalem,  so  must  thou  bear  witness  also  at  Rome."  (Acts 
xxiii.  11.)   Christ  "  lilleth  all  in  all."  lEph.  i.  23.)   He  is  "  in  the 
rniflM  of  the  seven  candlesticks  ;  icalkdk  in  the  midst  of  tlien^i 
holdeth  the  seven  stars  in  His  right  hand;  and  the  seven  cjv"*^' 
dlesticks  are  the  seven  churches,  and  the  seven  stars  are  tl"^^ 
angels  of  the  seven  churclies."  (Kev.  i.  13  ;  ii.  20  ;  iii.  1.)   TV^^ 
glory  of  Christ  ruling  without  vicars  liad  been  seen  even  1  '5 
the  Old  Testament  saints,  and  Jeliovah  had  said  to  Davitl-   ^ 
son,  who  was  David's  Lord,  "  Kule  thou  in  the  laidH  of  thii  ^^ 
enemies."  (Psalm  ex.  2.) 

If,  then,  it  be  logical  to  say  the  Scripture  declares  He  t" 
gone,  therefore  lie  is  not  here,  it  is  equally  logical  to  say  th*^' 
Scri|)ture   afKrms  that  He  is  here,  therefore  He  is  not  gone    ^ 
P)Oth  are  meant,  relatively,  and  both  are  true,  relatively.  l>otl^^ 
are  equally  true  in  the  sense,  and  with  the  limitation  which^ 
Scripture  gives  to  both  ;  both  are  untrue  in  the  sense  which  a  — 
perverse  reason  forces  upon  them.     It  is  true  l^oth  that  Christ 
is  gone,  and  that  He  is  here;  he  is  gone,  phenomenally.  He  is 
here,  sul)stantially.     It  is  false  that  Christ  is  either  gone  or 
here,  as  the  carnal  mind  defines  His  presence  or  His  absence. 
Absent  in  one  sense,  or  respect,  lie  is  present  in  another;  both 
senses  being  equally  real,  though  belonging  todiH'erent  spheres 
of  reality.     The  one  l^elongs  to  the  reality  of  the  natural,  in 
the  sphere  of  the  senses;  the  other  belongs  to  the  reality  of  the 
supernatural  in  the  sphere  of  faith. 

Fourthly,  If  it  be  urged  that  Christ  "  ascended  into  heavcv" 
therefore  He.unot  on.earth,  we  reply,  He  not  only  has  ascended 
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o  heaven,  Imt,  according  to  tbe  apostle,  He  has  passed  through 
\  heavens  illeb.  iv.  14),*  "is  made  higher  than  the  heavens" 
i']».  vii.  20):,  and  has  "ascended  up /^/r  aliovc  (dl  heavens'" 
)h.  iv.  10);  but,  with  the  apostle,  we  add,  not  that  lie  may 
icTt  all  things,  or  be  absent  from  them,  but  "that  lie  might 
all  things."  One  of  the  grandest  passages  in  Chrysostom  f 
Mir^  the  true  sense  of  these  words  :  "  Christ  (at  His  Ascension) 
.»rcd  the  first  fruits  of  our  nature  to  the  Father  ;  and,  in  the 
tiler's  eye,  liecanse  of  the  glory  of  Him  who  offered,  and  the 
city  of  the  oiferini^,  the  iirift  was  so  admirable  that  He  received 
vith  His  own  hands,  and  placed  it  next  to  Himself,  and  said : 
t  Thou  at  My  right  hand.'  I3ut  to  which  nature  iWd  God  say, 
it  Thou  at  My  right  hand  ?  '  To  that  very  nature  wliich 
ird  the  words,  '  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  tliou  shalt 
urn.'  Was  it  not  enougli  for  that  nature  to  pass  beyond  the 
ivens?  Was  it  not  enough  for  it  to  stand  w^itli  angels? 
as  not  such  a  glory  inetlable?  I3ut  it  passed  beyond  angels, 
t  archangels  behind  it,  passed  beyond  the  cherul)im,  went 
high  over  the  seraphim,  speeded  past  tlie  Principalities,  nor 
•od  still  till  it  took  possession  of  the  Throne  of  the  Lord. 
;st  thou  not  what  lieth  between  mid-heaven  and  earth?  Or, 
her,  let  us  begin  at  tlie  lowest  part.  Seest  thou  not  what 
:he  space  between  liell  (adoiij  and  earth,  and  from  earth  to 
iven,  and  from  heaven  to  the  upper  heaven,  and  from  that 
angels,  from  them  to  archangels,  from  them  to  the  powers 
)ve,  from  them  to  the  very  Throne  of  the  King?  Through 
s  whole  space  and  height,  He  hath  carried  our  nature." 
:uMEXiL\s :  '^  With  His  unclothed  Divinity  He,  of  old,  tilled 
things;  but,  incarnate,  he  descended  and  ascended,  that 
:  might  till  all  things  according  to  His  flesh  (meta  sarkos)." 
eopiivlact:  "As  before  He  had  tilled  up  all  things  by  His 
'inity.  He  might  now  till  all  things,  by  rule  and  operation,  in 
s  flesh."  —  Gkotius  :  "  That  is  above  the  air  and  ether,  which 

This  is  tin;  correct  reink»riiig  of  tlic  pa^tsngc.  So  tlie  Viilg.itc  and  Arabic: 
etravit  (.\l'1os.  (The  .P^thiopic  niak**s  it  a  passing  through  the  heavc:;8,  in  Ilis 
ling  into  tht-  udrhl. )  Von  Meyer:  Durch  die  Himuiel  gogangen.  Stolz: 
rungen.  Allioli,  Gossner:  die  Himniol  durchdningen.  De  Wctte  :  hindurch« 
angcn.  So  McKnight,  Bible  Union,  Noyes,  Alford. 
In  Ascens.  D.  N.  Jesu  Chiidii.     Opera,  II.  534. 
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region  is  called  the  third  heaven,  and  the  heaven  of  heavens,  and 
in  the  plural  *  heavens,'  and  by  pre-eminence  '  heaven,'  Actsii. 
84  ;  i.  10  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  47  ;  Eph.  vi.  9."  Many  of  the  Calvinistic 
divines  appeal  to  this  passage  as  proving  the  omnipresenee  of 
Christ,  and,  by  consequence,  Uis  Deity. 

But  if  Christ  has  asrende(f  up  far  above  all  heavens.  He  haa 
ascetided  according  to  the  body.     But  if  the  body  of  Christ 
has  ascended  far  above  all  heavens,  by  the  processes  of  natural 
motion,  it  must  have  passed  with  a  rapidity  to  which  that  of 
light  is  sluggish,  and  must  have  been  capable  of  enduring  pro- 
cesses which  would  not  only  have  destroyed,  but  utterly  dissi- 
pated, a   natural  body.     But  when  a  theory  which  calls  in 
nature  to  its  aid  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  a  human 
body,  fettered  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  natural  presence,  is  hur- 
ried at  a  rate  to  which  that  of  nearly  twelve  millions  of  miles 
in  a  minute  is  slowness  itself,  it  asks  for  a  trust  in  nature, 
what  is  harder  to  the  mind  than  the  most  extreme  demands 
of  the  sujKirnatural.     The  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars,  whose 
distance  has  yet  been  measured,  is  al>out  twenty  billions  of 
miles  from  us,  and  requires  three  and  a  third  years  for  its  light 
to  reach  us.     "  It  has  been  considered  probable,  from  recon- 
dite investigations,  that  the  average  distance  of  a  star  of  the 
ff/\^f  mairnitude  from  the  earth  is  980,000  radii  of  our  annual 
orbit,  a  distance  which  light  would  require  l')\  years  to  tra- 
verse ;  and,  further,  that  the  average  distance  of  a  star  of  the 
sixth  magnitude  (the  smallest  distinctly  seen  without  a  tele- 
scope: is  7,000,000  times  the   same  unit,  to  traverse  which, 
light,  with  its  prodigious  velocity,  would  occupy  more  than 
liiO  years.     If,  then,  the  distances  of  the  majority  of  stars 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  are  so  enormously  great,  how  are  we 
to  estimate  our  distance  from  those  minute  points  of  light  dis- 
cernible only  in  j>owerful  telescopes?     The  conclusion  is  forced 
upon  us  that  we  do  not  see  them   as  they  apj^eared  within  a 
few  years,  or  even  during  the  lifetime  of  man,  but  with  the 
ravs   which   proceeded  from  them  sev-eral   thousands  of  years 
ago."*     '*  The  distance  of  a  star  whose  parallax  is  1"  is  al)out 
twenty  trillions  of  English  miles.     A  spider's  thread  before  the 

''^Iliiid'd  Asiruiiumy,  quoted  iu  Cii.-iiubora's  £ucyclop»dia.     Article:  Stars. 
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jye  of  a  spectator,  at  the  same  distance,  would  sufBce  to  cancel 
;he  orbit  of  the  earth ;  and  the  breadth  of  a  hair  would  blot 
>ut  the  whole  planetary  system.  But  a  star  having  this  par- 
iUax  is  at  a  moderate  distance  in  comparison  of  innumerable 
others,  in  which  no  parallactic  motion  whatever  can  be  distin- 
TuiBhed.  Supposing  the  distance  of  one  of  them  to  be  only  a 
'housand  times  greater,  a  ray  of  light  darted  from  it  would 
:ravel  between  3,000  and  4,000  years  before  it  reached  the 
3arth  ;  and  if  the  star  were  annihilated  by  any  sudden  convul- 
jion,  it  would  appear  to  shine  in  its  proper  place  during  that 
immense  period  after  it  had  been  extinguished  from  the  face 
3f  the  heavens.  Pursuing  speculations  of  this  kind,  we  may 
conceive,  with  Huygens,  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  there 
may  exist  stars  placed  at  such  enormous  distances  that  their 
ight  has  not  yet  reached  the  earth  since  their  creation."  * 

Xow,  if  the  presence  of  Christ  is  merely  local,  if  He  is  above 
ill  heavens  only  by  confinement  to  one  place.  His  ascension  to 
ihis  one  place  involves  something  which  may  claim  to  be  natu- 
ral, but  which  is  really  super-supernatural.  If  the  doctrine 
)f  the  supernatural  invites  faith,  the  figment  of  the  super- 
rapernatural  demands  credulity.  Calviti  interprets  "a1)ove  all 
leavens "  as  meaning  "  beyond  this  created  universe.  The 
aeaven  in  which  Christ  is,  is  a  pldce  above  all  the  spheres.  .  .  . 
Dhrist  is  distant  from  us  by  interval  of  space  .  .  .  for  when 
t  is  said  alx)ve  all  the  heavens,  it  involves  a  distance  beyond 
:hat  of  the  circumference  beneath  sun  and  stars,  and,  conse- 
quently, beyond  that  of  the  entire  fabric  of  the  visible  Uni- 
verse." 

Vin.  Another  shape  which  the  same  objection  takes  is: 
'  Christ  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  therefore  He  is  not 
m  earth."  This  assumes  that  the  "  right  hand  of  God  "  is  a 
locality ;  and  to  this  it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  by  asking  the 
jnestion,  If  the  right  hand  of  God  be  a  place,  in  what  place 
is  God's  left  hand?  Where  is  the  place  that  God's  right  hand 
is  vot?  If  God's  right  hand  means  place  at  all^  it  means,  not 
me  place,  but  all  place.     If,  moreover,  Christ's  human  nature 

*  £ncyclop:£dia  Britannica  (Eighth  edition),  Art. :  Astronomj,  It.  81. 
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cannot  W  on  earth,  Vvause  it  sUteth  at  "  G«>l"s  rif^hthnij 
noitlior  oau  His  •'divine''  nature   Ix?  prv<ori:,    t*^r  the 
i\*ason;  tor  Christ  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  «.t.>1  in  Ilisv 
viu  o  ...r  n  IHM-son,  ami  aoo^rvling  to  vrA  narrir^s-     If  tosiij 

i:.  :<  .  «ti;>.'<  Oi^kKs  risrht  haiul  involv^^  tlie  ! i :u : rations  of  loi 

I     >  ^  \ 

"  itv,  then  the  divine  nature  of  Chr:<r  cannot  oetbaC 

r»ut  to  sir  a:  the  right  hand  of  G'.vl  has  no  reference 
evor  to  looalirv.  To  sit  at  the  ri;rht  hand  of  a  kinsfiai 
r»il»!i*.'al  idiom  for  part icijKit ion  in  the  ofiv.v,  pn?r'-»;j:itives.aDl 
honor  of  a  kiniT.  "To  sit  at  the  ri^ht  hav.d  of  «>»■>!  "  raeaM, 
thor^^toro,  "  to  W  in  that  condition  of  I'er.arv  divine  gloiji 
niaiesrv^and  dominion  whioli  l•eIoni^^  'o  G-^i."  We  invert  the 
ariran-.t'nt,  thortfore:  we  sav,  Chris:  is  a:  :I:e  ri^h:  hand  of 
^.^vhU  therefore  He  is  here.  G'>1  is  nor  mati'ire^i  ::?r  divided; 
He  is  without  jurts  inij'arti^i'.is.  Aug.  Cor.:..  Arr:.  I.  .  Where- 
ever  ^.livl  i>*  His  right  han*!  is;  wherever  His  "  righ:  hand'* 
is,  //:•  >  :  therefore  the  •'right  ha-.id  of  Lt'^I."  5»>  f^r  as  the 
qiu^tion  of  [^resenee  is  involvt^l.  is  every \vh«fp^.  Ills  rrironeis 
as  wide  as  the  Univer^^!  The '•  L'*'>»v  of  ll:s  hjfc:!d"hoId« 
creation  I  He  who  sits  at  G'.vl's  righ:  hA:2i  i*  ociir.iprvsent, 
ius:  as  he  wh->  is  sittir.iT  a:  the  riy:::  hand  of  ar.  -furr/.v  mon- 
a!\L  is  ••  ":■>'  ^'  V  "  wiiere  rhii:  ::v.v::ir;^:  is.  W'-.f^  .'.fs-:«  rwe 
:'.  .^-^  tl.e  dta  1.  He  sai  1. "  AV.  i.r.vtr  is  ^iv^-.  :-■-?  v.-^  :'.  l-raven 
;i:'d  o-  oar:':;"  '  ut  ti.e  r-^w^r  ::"  "  jrsstr.-f  **  -s  i  iriMirT 
jart.  .1  i:vv:tLSsary  v'e:::or;t.  ;:  .i"  ^o-v^r  r  :-:•  :y»;:c-:  :^:  .  "*  i-  -^ 
»;■  ;--V7\s^:::e   a'  i    :•;::::•'"?::;  ^    f.-    :.'l.rr^  :!:j.:  ::-:     t:-^:^" 

^t       .«^,         .^  fc».  ......        .......        ..k'.         .^«.        ^.'^^  ■«.- 

«     ....    -t?      .       ^■•.     .fc-      •«-       *     --     T^O'.   .        ....      •      Ji._    &     .  .  .  -  v..;«vi_ 

..         •  ,,.■•«-  ■  •  ■       .«■•■• 

V.    .    T.>-  ..,-•..-•         ^       i..       .     .      .?         .       -  J        ^?s7^  .     ..Jl.  .^»         .     _  -     _■ 

•  *  ™ 

t  •  ««  *•  **  -«^ 

-^  .     "  :  .:. "  '  pi.'     --_;.,...  ".i--*  I -"I  ■    ^ —  T.  -* 
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abeolate  truth  of  Him  who  cannot  deceive  ns.  He  who  is 
incarnate  God  cian  do  all  things:  He  who  is  the  Truth  will 
fiilfil  all  His  assurances. 

IX.  It  has  been  made  an  objection  that  the  Formula  in  which 
the  Lutheran  theologians,  combining  diiierent  expressions  in  the 
'symbols,  usually  set  forth  the  truth  of  the  presence,  is  not  war- 
ranted, even  if  the  Lutheran  doctrine  be  true,  inasmuch  as 
the  Scripture  does  not  say  that  the  body  of  Christ 
is  "  in,  with,  and  under  the  bread."  It  is  urged  that  /^  ^^^*7  \ 

'  '  ^  '^  **  in,  with,  under." 

we  ought  to  adhere  to  the  Biblical  phrase,  nay,  that 
we  attempt  to  substitute  for  a  Biblical  expression,  which 
allows  of  various  meanings,  one  of  our  own,  which  can  have 
but  one  sense.  It  has  been  asked.  If  our  Lord  meant  that 
His  body  was  to  be  given  "  in,  with,  and  under  the  bread," 
why  did  He  not  say  so  in  so  many  words?  This  feeble 
sophistry  we  have  tried  to  dispose  of,  in  a  general  way, 
in  a  previous  discussion.*  The  men  who  urge  it  have  their 
own  phrases  by  which  they  ignore  the  direct  teachings  of 
the  word  of  God.  Let  any  man  admit,  without  equivoca- 
tion, as  the  very  letter  of  Scripture  asserts,  I.  That  what  Christ 
commands  us  to  take,  eat,  and  drink,  is  His  body  and  blood, 
and  II.  That  the  bread  we  break  is  the  communion  of  His 
body,  and  the  cup  we  bless  the  communion  of  His  blood,  and 
we  shall  have  no  quarrel  with  him,  as  we  are  sure  he  will  have 
none  with  us,  about  the  phrase,  "  in,  -with,  and  under,"  which 
means  no  more  nor  less  than  the  Scripture  phrase.  Bread  and 
wine  are  there,  Christ's  body  and  blood  are  there ;  the  bread 
and  wine  communicate  the  body  and  blood  ;  that  is  what  the 
Scripture  says,  and  this,  and  no  more,  is  what  the  Church 
says. 

The  implication  that  if  Christ  had  used  the  phrase  current 
in  our  Church,  those  who  now  reject  our  doctrine  would  have 
embraced  it,  was  long  ago  noticed  and  answered  by  Luther. 
In  his  Greater  Confession,  he  says:  "If  the  text  was.  In  the 
bread  is  my  body,  or,  With  the  bread,  or,  Under  the  bread, 
then  would  the  fanatics  have  cried, '  See !  Christ  does  not  say, 
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*A'/»i,'l  •//'    K'-  \t-',o  ;»  fr*)'r  ftrtr^'ttf'jt  if  ![<•  lia^l  '*'^"  /   ♦:».■:-     "T--  • 

l/r";»'l,  /////'  Ml''  f/r'*;i'l.  unfit r  \\\i*  hn';i<l,  'm  rnv  V'';*  T"  ■-."— 
'l'i<rjMy  'lo<'«  jM/f  f/illow  fli;if  I  I'm  l»o^ly  ih  tjj<:re.  I:  .'i.--^  -*, 
M,ii/|,  In  thr  lin'H'l  !•«  u\y  l»o<ly,  tli<'y  rniiM  rj-'"^c  :.*.:-'  " 
lifi /«•  i«m'l,  ''hr'mf  'm  in  JIim  hn?;ul  H|iiritiially,  or  Ky  *'r"_:-i  iZ--. 
l''oi  if  fli'-y  i'i\\\  HimI  a  W^t^wn*.  in  tin*  wohIh,  Thi*  >  i*. * 
mil' li  Mion*  ''oiiM  flM*y  fitifl  it  in  TIk*  cither  wonls.  I:.  *■-:  »^--.i 
in  iny  lioily  ;  for  if  ih  a  rli'iin-r  nml  Himplor  iitterar.  -^  "■  r:** 
*riii««  irt  (iiy  lii»<ly  llinii  to  Hiiy  In  thin  in  my  bo^ly.''  C-r'^x;:." 
If  iu  II  wlrom/«T  iillirmnfion  of  (lu»  divinify  of  Chn!?:  '■  -^i* 
riiilfif  in  (JimI,  lliiin  loMiiy  Odd  in  in  (Mirirtt,  (lo<l  is  with '.ir 3. 
nf  (Inil  irt  iinili'i*  tlir  fnnii  of  (-hnnt. 

Nil  iilirnm-nliiL^V  fiin  Im«  tVaiiuMl  wliifh  /;;  /V.v/'//*  will  ?l~*  tt 
iiMMi  hi  M  II\<m|  Ht'iiMt*  who  nro  tIrtrrmiiuMi  in  advance  i.'"-:  *: 
inMii|i|  I  hill  MiMiMo.  Tho /»/>7u;'y  of  tin*  tonn«  must  be  hroaj:: 
in,  in  niirh  «mimi»,  Io  niUMMT,  if  it  cannot  ronvinco.  Yet  evrt 
lh«'  tim|ih'rtl  hiHtory  whirli  lixon  a  s«»nHO  hovoiul  t  lie  cavil,  whi^h 
ii«  ri^'^traiiMMl  hy  iin  onlinary  Mcirn^sjHM't,  is  not  sufficient  v 
o\i»i'»'onh»  iht*  |M»rMiNN»nt  tdisiinacy  ot*  dctornnnod  jn^rversene^s. 
rhiMo  \\v\^  no  \\»M*tN  in  llio  past  whoso  sense  is  n\<iro  ahsohitelv 
fi\«',l  h\  o\rr\  atlovfiititMi  o{  the  letter  and  the  historv  than 
the  \\iMd«  oT  (he  Tetilh  Arliele  ol'  the  An^shnrsr  I'onfcasion. 
N  el  m  the  !;ie\*  \*l*  (ho^e  eK\u*  \\iM\ls,  atui  ot*  that  ample  history, 
men  )i:ne  \hMte  w  u h  that  A!*!iv'*e  '•>:  as  th.ev  have  done  ^vith 
<i,sl  .  Weill  "  ri.e  hod\  aj*.d  M«vh1/*s;5\  :h.ev.  quotinsr  it,**iire 
ti,\'\  iMN^*-.  v;  \\\i\\  *,s. 'e>  :1  e  *^v^!e:v.v*ario!\  of  taiMi — "  uiult'^ 

I*.  .^   '.ee.  ,  .  e-    ^^^^  io  .rid  w  :v,e,**  as  s\  -  ;*s^'s  ef  a!i  a'^in^nt  tliiv.^r* 
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actually  been  manipulated  in  such  a  way,  by  the  class  whom 
Luther  characterizes,  as  to  make  the  object  of  it  the  rejection 
of  the  faith  held  by  the  Lutheran  Church,  the  vindication  of 
her  enemies,  and  the  stultification  of  her  friends. 

•  X.  But  it  is  argued  that  the  doctrine  of  the  continual  personal 
presence  of  the  humanity  of  Christ  annihilates  the  very  theory 
it  is  intended  to  aid  ;  for  in  making  the  body  of  Christ  always 
present,  everywhere,  it  renders  impossible  any  special  presence, 
such  as  the  sacramental  presence  must  Ije  supposed  to  be. 
Hence  it  would  follow  that  the  Lord's  Sup{)er  is  no  more  a 
communion  than  any  other  supf>er  is,  and  "  this  bread  "  no 
more  than  any  other  bread,  the  communion  of  Christ's  body. 
This  objection,  if  honestly  urged,  implies  a  complete  ignorance 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  true  presence.  The  substantial  presence, 
though  presupposed  in  the  sacramental,  is  not  simply  identical 
with  it.  The  sacramental  presence  is  the  substantial  presence 
graciously  operative^  in,  with,  and  under  the  elements  divinely 
appointed  to  this  end.  God  is  everywhere  present,  yet  the 
Pagan  cannot  find  Ilim  for  want  of  the  divine  means  to  actu- 
alize that  presence.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  everywhere  present, 
but  He  can  l>e  found  only  in  His  Word  and  the  v  ^  .      . 

•z  X.  Continual  prHi«> 

ordinances,  and  cannot  be  found  in  nature,  or  in  enc«noargu 
any  book  of  man.  The  divine  nature  of  the  Son  ""ZZux^x 
of  God  is  personally  present  with  every  human 
creature,  nay,  is  in  every  believer,  yet  no  man  thereby  becomes 
incarnate  God.  All  substantial  presence,  in  the  divine  economy, 
becomes  operative  through  means.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  The  relation  of  thesu|>ernatural  reality 
conveyed,  to  the  natural  element  conveying,  is  not  that  of 
mechanical  union,  or  of  passive  copresence,  but  is  that  of  sacra- 
mental union,  of  vohuitary  operativeness,  in  virtue  of  which 
the  consecrated  elements  are  the  media  of  a  communication 
which  would  not  take  place  without  them.  Hence,  while  the 
generic,  substantial  presence  of  the  whole  Christ  peripptually 
characterizes  His  state  of  plenary  exercise  of  the  prerogatives 
of  His  undivided  divine-human  person,  the  specific  operative 
ness  of  that  presence  which  renders  it  sacramental  is  dependent 
upon  Christ's  will,  and  is  confined  to  the  Supper.  "  Christ,"  says 


metitaKiiiriHtsuc- 
ence. 
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the  Formula  of  Concord,*  "  can  be  Tvith  His  body.  . .  ^ 
ever  He  u:ilh  Two  er  will  —  ubicunque  voluerit),  and  tbereeip* 
daily  where  He  has  promised  that  presence  in  His  word,att 
His  Holy  Supper." 

XI.  An  objection  is  urged  by  Kali n is,  that,  "according to tk» 
Lutheran  doctrine,  there  is  but  bread  and  wine,  nottheboir 
and  blood  of  Christ,  l)efore  the  eating  and  drinking,"  wi 
therefore  were  that  doctrine  true,  Christ  "would  not  haresaud, 
This  is  iny  body,  "but  would  have  had  to  say,  Thisi5.^o»"»J 
1i}  he  my  body  when  you  eat  it."  Were  the  point  madely 
Kiihnis  correctly  made,  the  inference  justified  would  not  be 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  true  presence  is  untenable,  but  thit 
there  ought  not  to  be  a  limitaticm  of  the  presence  to  the  wt 
of  eating  and  drinking.  But  the  point  is  not  correctly  made. 
The  very  opposite  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
The  Augsburg  Confession  says,  "  The  body  and  blood  of  Chrirf 
xi  oi.j.Htion.  ^^^  present  in  the  Sifpprr^  and  there  comnmnioated 
NoiiiinK' Hacra-  aud  reccived."  The  distinction  is  made  between 
iTom  LnmllDui  ^^^^  gcucric  prcseucc  which  is  "  in  the  Sapperj^^ni 
'"*''•  the  specific  participation  made  by  the  reception  of 

the  sacrament  imparted.     From  the  hcginnivg  of  the  Supper. 
is(rfrfj)/  (i(  final ^  (that  is,  from  the  time  when  Christ's  consecrat- 
ing words  are  uttered  in  His  name  by  His  authority,)  to  itsmK 
(that  is,  until  the  last  communicant  has  received  the  elements,) 
or,  in  other  words,  from  the  first  time  to  the  last  " /«  (he  Sup- 
/>//•'■  in  which,  by  Christ's  authority,  it  is  declared,  "This is 
(lirist's  body,  This  is  Christ's  blood,"  that  of  whi<*h  this  affirma- 
tion is  made,  /.s  His  body,  and  is  His  blood.     When  He  said, 
Take,  eat,  this  is  My  body,  undoubtedly  He  meant.  Take,  eat, 
b( cause  it  is  .\ry  body.     The  presence  of  the  body  in  the  onlf 
of  thnfujht  precedes  the  command  to  Take,  eat,  though  in  point 
of  time  they  are    absolutely  simultaneous.     He  imparts  His 
presence  that  there  may  be  a  reason  for  the  sacramental  eating. 
But  He  imparts  it  with  His  word,  by  whose  omnipotent  force 
the  element  be(*omes  a  sacrament.     Therefore,  ichen  He  sj^ak^ 
we  know  it   is  done.     The   mathematical  moment  need  not 
concern  us.     We  know  the   sacramental  moment.     But  the 
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presence  of  the  body  is  not  mechanical,  but  vdxmtary;  it  is 
conditioned  on  the  strict  observation  of  the  essentials  of  the 
institution.  The  body  is  present  for  sacramental  impartation, 
and  if  the  object  of  the  external  act  of  consecration  precludes  the 
communion^  if  the  elements  are  merely  to  be  reserved  or  carried 
about  in  procession  for  worship,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  there  is  any  sacramental  presence  of  Christ's  body  what- 
ever. Hence  the  emphasis  of  the  Confession,  '*  in  the  Swpjycrj" 
cutting  oft*  in  one  direction  an  objection  like  that  of  Kahnis, 
and  in  another  the  Romish  abuse  of  the  reservation,  proces- 
sion, and  worship  associated  with  the  elements. 

In  the  Fornmla  of  Concord*  the  error  of  the  Romish  Church 
is  defined  as  this :  "  They  feign  that  the  body  of  Christ  is 
present  under  the  species  of  bread,  even  outside  of  the  condxtct- 
ing  of  the  Supper  (to  wit,  when  the  bread  is  shut  up  in  the  pyx, 
or  carried  about  as  a  show  and  object  of  worship).  For 
nothing  has  the  character  of  a  sacrament  outside  of  God's 
command,  and  the  use  to  which  it  has  been  appointed  by 
Christ."  This  implies  that  within  the  entire  conducting  of 
the  Supper,  properly  so  called,  as  distinct  from  the  mere  pre- 
liminaries, or  the  things  following  it,  the  body  of  Christ  is 
saeramentally  present;  and  the  principle  that  nothing  has  a 
sacramental  character  apart  from  the  divine  command  and 
use,  is  properly  limited  by  its  antithesis  to  the  abuses  of  the 
Romish  Church.  The  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran  Church  is, 
that  the  sacramental  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
begins  with  the  beginning  of  the  Supper,  and  ends  with  the 
end  of  the  Supper.  The  presence  does  not  depend  upon  the 
individual  eating ;  the  eating  simply  actualizes  a  presence 
existing;  that  presence  is  vouchsafed  on  condition  that  the 
divine  essentials  of  the  institution  be  observed.  "As  to  the 
consecration,  we  believe,  teach,  and  confess,  that  the  presence 
of  the  l)(>dy  and  blood  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  Almighty 
power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  .  .  The  words  of  the  institu- 
tion are  by  no  means  to  be  omitted.  .  .  The  blessing  (1  Cor. 
X.  10)  takes  place  through  the  repetition  of  the  words  of 
Christ."!     "The  true  presence  is  produced,  not  by  the  eating^ 

*G70,  108  ;  G6o,  82.  t  Formula  Concord.  530,  9. 
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or  the  faith  of  the  communicants,  but  simply  and  solely  by  the 
power  of  Almighty  God,  and  the  word,  institution,  and  ordi- 
nation of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     For  those  most  true  aud 
omnipotent   words  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  lie  spake  at  the 
original   institution,  were   not   only  efficacious   in    that  first 
Supper,  but  their  power,  virtue,  and  efficacy  abide  through  all 
time ;  so  that  in  all  places  where  the  Lord's  Supper  is  cde- 
brated  in  accordance  with  Christ's  institution,  by  virtue  of  and 
in  the  power  of  those  words  which  Christ  spake  at  the  lirst 
Supper,  His  body  and  blood  are  truly  present,  communicated, 
and  received.'**     Luther  says,  "irAr/i  (wenn-quando),  accord- 
ing to  His  command  and  institution  in  the  administration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  we  say,  '  This  is  My  body,'  then  (so-tuni^  ^^ 
25  His  body."  t     "  Melancthon  defines  the  sacramental  acti<^^ 
relatively  to  what  is  without,  that  is  over  against  the  inclusi^^ 
and  carrying  about  of  the  Sacrament ;  he  does  not  divide     ^ 
against  itself,  nor  define  it  against  itself."  J     In  a  word,  unle^^ 
the  sacramental  action   is  entire,  as  Christ  ordained  it,  11 
sacramental  presence  will  not  be  vouchsafed  at  all ;   if  it  t^'' 
entire.  His  presence  is  given  from  its  beginning  to  its  end.    I:^ 
it  be  argued,  in  a  little  sophistical  spirit,  that  we  cannot  tel 
till  the  distribution  whether  the  action  will  be  complete,  it  i^ 
enough  to  reply  that  we  have  all  the  assurance  that  we  have-^ 
in  any  case  of  moral  certainty.     Christ  himself  knows  the  end 
from  the  beginning.    At  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  the 
Supper,  the  minister  need  not  fear  to  assert,  nor  the  j)eoj>le  to 
believe,  the  very  words  of  Christ,  in  their  simplest  literal  force. 
It  is  not  fjolng  to  be  but  is^  when  Christ  says  it  is. 

Xir.  The  most  extraordinary  charge  against  the  Lutheran 

doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  that  made  by  Roman  Catholics 

and  by  some  of  the  Anglican  Wx^Ai  Church  school, 

XII.  Ol.j.i'ti..n.  .•^  ^  .^  ,   .,       . 

That  thf  tLMtrine  to  Wit,  that  tlic  Lutlicrau  doctrine,  while  it  asserts 
iM  us.!....  In  the  ^j^^  objectivc  cliaractcr  of  the  presence  of  the  body 

and  blood  of  Christ,  is  able  to  make  very  little  use 

♦  Formula  Concor«l.  003,  74,  75. 

f  Quoted  in  the  Formula  Concord.  664,  78,  as  confirmatory  of  its  position.    See 
eIso  Gerhard  :  Loci.     Loc.  xxii.,  xvii.,  194.     (Ed.  Cotta  x.  827-4529.) 
J  Luther.     Opera  Lat.  Jen.  iv.  586. 
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of  the  presence — in  fact,  might  do  as  well  practically  without 
it.  The  objection  urged,  virtually  is  that  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  faith  makes  null  the  benefits  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
as  involving  a  true  presence. 

On  the  general  question  of  the  efficacy  of  sacraments,  Chem- 
nitz* has  expressed  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  with  his  usual 
judgment :  '^  If  regard  be  had  to  the  necessary  dis-  chemnita  on 
tinction,  the  explanation  is  not  difficult  as  to  the  tiKtffic«cyofthe 

•1.  i*i/->ii-i  o  lii  Sacraments. 

mode  m  which  God  does  confer  grace  and  the  sac- 
raments do  not  confer  it?  God  the  Father  reconciles  the 
world  unto  Himself,  accepts  believers,  not  imputing  their  tres- 
passes unto  them.  Certainly  the  sacraments  do  not  confer 
grace  in  this  manner,  as  God  the  Father  Himself  does.  Christ 
is  our  i>eace.  The  death  of  Christ  is  our  reconciliation.  We 
are  justified  by  His  blood.  The  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  us 
from  all  sin.  He  was  raised  again  for  our  justification. 
Assuredly  Baptism  does  not  purge  away  our  sins  in  that  man- 
ner in  which  Christ  Himself  does.  There  is  the  Holy  Spirit's 
own  proper  efficacy  in  the  conferring  and  application  of  grace. 
And  the  sacraments  are  certainly  not  to  be  put  upon  an  equal- 
ity with  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  as  to  be  regarded  as  conferring 
grace  in  an  equal  and,  in  fact,  an  identical  respect  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  Himself  Does  it  follow,  then,  that  nothing  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  sacraments?  Certainly  the  words  of 
Scripture  attribute  something  to  the  sacraments.  But  most 
carefully  and  solicitously,  when  we  dispute  concerning  the  vir- 
tue and  efficacy  of  sacraments,  must  we  avoid  taking  from 
God,  and  transferring  to  the  sacraments  what  properly  belongs 
to  the  grace  of  the  Father,  the  efficacy  of  the  Spirit,  and  the 
merit  of  the  Son  of  God  :  for  this  would  be  the  crime  of  idola- 
try ;  nor  are  sacraments  to  be  added  as  assisting  and  partial 
causes  to  the  merit  of  Christ,  the  grace  of  the  Father^  and  the 
efficacy  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for  this  would  involve  the  same 
crime.  For  there  is  no  other  name  given  under  heaven  among 
men.  *  My  glory  will  I  not  give  to  another.'  How,  then, 
does  Baptism  save  us  ?  How  is  it  the  laver  of  regeneration  ? 
This,  I'aul  explains  very  simply,  when  he  says :  *  He  cleansed 

*Exttmea  Concil.  Trid.  (Ed.  Francof.  a.  M.  1707)295-298. 
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the  Church  with  the  laver  of  water  by  the  word/  Wlierefore 
the  Apology  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  rightly  says  that 
the  effect,  virtue,  and  efficacy  is  the  same  in  the  word  and  in 
sacraments,  which  are  the  seals  of  the  promises,  in  which 
respect  St.  Augustine  calls  them  visible  ivords.  The  gospel  is 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believetb, 
not  because  some  magical  power  adheres  in  the  letters,  syl- 
lables, or  sounds  of  the  words,  but  because  it  \i»  the  me- 
dium, organ  or  instrument  by  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
efficacious,  setting  forth,  offering,  imparting  (exhibens),  dis- 
tributing and  applying  the  merit  of  Christ  and  the  grace  of 
God  to  the  salvation  of  every  one  that  believeth :  so  also  to 
the  sacraments  is  attributed  power  or  efficacy,  not  that  in  the 
sacraments  outside  or  apart  from  the  merit  of  Christ,  the  pity 
of  the  Father,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  grace  to  be 
sought  unto  salvation ;  but  the  sacraments  are  instrumental 
causes,  so  that  through  these  means  or  organs  the  Father 
wishes  to  impart,  give,  apply.  His  grace:  the  Son  to  communi- 
cate His  merit  to  believers :  the  Holy  Ghost  to  exercise  His 
efficacy  to  the  salvation  of  every  one  that  believeth. 

"  In  this  way  God  retains  His  own  glory,  so  that  grace  is 
sought  nowhere  but  with  God  the  Father ;  the  price  and  cause 
of  the  remission  of  sins  and  eternal  life  are  sought  nowhere 
but  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ ;  the  efficacy  of 
regeneration  unto  salvation  is  sought  nowhere  but  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost.  .  .  In  the  use  of  the  sacraments  faith 
does  not  seek  or  have  regard  to  some  virtue  or  efficacy  in  the 
outward  elements  of  the  sacraments  themselves ;  but  in  the 
promise  which  is  annexed  to  the  sacraments,  it  seeks,  lays  hold 
on,  and  receives  the  grace  of  the  Father,  the  merit  of  the  Son, 
and  the  efficacy  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  .  .  There  is  here  a  twofold 
instrumental  cause.  One  is,  as  it  were,  God's  hand,  by  which, 
through  the  word  and  the  sacraments  in  the  word,  he  offers, 
imparts  (exhibet),  applies,  and  seals  to  believers  the  benefits 
of  redemption.  The  other  is,  as  it  were,  our  hand,  to  wit, 
that,  by  faith,  we  seek,  lay  hold  on,  and  accept  those  things 
which  God  offers  and  imparts  (exhibet)  to  us  through  the 
word  and  sacraments.     There  is  no  such  efficacy  of  sacraments 
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as  if  God,  through  them,  infuBes  or  impresses  grace  to  salva- 
tion, even  on  those  who  do  not  believe  or  accept.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  sentence :  *  It  is  not  the  sacrament  which  justifies, 
but  the  faith  of  the  sacrament,'  is  not  that  faith  justifies  with- 
out accepting  the  grace  which  God  offers  and  imparts  in  the 
word  and  sacraments,  or  that  it  accepts  the  grace  without 
the  means  or  organ  of  the  word  and  sacraments.  For  the  ol>- 
ject  of  faith  is  the  word  and  sacraments ;  nay,  rather,  in  the 
word  and  sacraments  the  true  object  of  faith  is  the  merit  of 
Christ,  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  eiBcacy  of  the  Spirit.  Faith 
justifies,  therefore,  because  it  lays  hold  of  those  things  in  the 
word  and  sacraments.  God  does  not  impart  His  grace  in  this 
life  all  at  once,  so  that  it  is  straightway,  absolute,  and  finished, 
so  that  God  has  nothing  more  to  confer,  man  nothing  more  to 
receive;  but  God  is  always  giving  and  man  is  always  receiv- 
ing, so  as  ever  to  be  more  closely  and  perfectly  joined  to 
Christ,  to  hold  more  and  more  firmly  the  pardon  of  sins;  so 
that  the  benefits  of  redemption,  which  have  been  begun  in  us, 
'may  be  preserved,  strengthened,  and  increased.  Wherefore 
the  sacraments  are  not  idle  or  bare  signs,  but  God,  through 
them,  ofi^ers  to  believers  His  grace,  imparts  it,  applies  it,  and 
seals  it.  .  .  JJetween  the  promise  and  faith  the  relation  is  so 
close  that  the  promise  cannot  benefit  a  man  without  faith,  nor 
faith  benefit  a  man  without  the  promise.  .  .  In  this  sense  Lu- 
ther says:  'The  sacraments  were  instituted  to  excite,  nourisli, 
strengthen,  increase,  and  preserve  faith,  so  that  whether  in 
the  promise  naked,  or  in  the  promise  in  the  vesture  of  the  sacra- 
mental rite,  it  may  grasp  and  accept  grace  and  salvation.'  "  In 
discussing  more  particularly  the  benefits  of  the  Eucharist,  the 
same  great  writer  says:*  "Faith,  in  the  reception  of  the 
Eucharist,  should  reverently  consider  and,  with  thanksgiving, 
embrace  all  the  riches  and  the  whole  treasure  of  the  l)enefits, 
which  C-hrist  tlie  Mediator,  by  giving  up  His  body  and  shed- 
ding His  blood,  has  purchased  for  His  Church.  .  .  That  they 
also  receive  the  remission  of  sins,  who  are  conscious  of  ffrievous 
crimes,  and  do  not  renounce  them,  but  cherish  still  the  pur- 
pose of  evil-doing,  who  bring  no  fear  of  God,  no  penitence  or 

♦Exameii  Concil.  Trid   (Ed.  Fiancoff.  a.  M.  1707,)  304,  800. 
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faith,  but  knowingly  i^^rsist  in  sins  contrary  to  their  eon- 
sciences,  is  soniethinff  which  in  no  manner  whatever  is  taairht 
by  us.  For  among  us  men  are  seriously  admonished  that 
tho8<^  who  do  not  repent,  but  who  persevere  in  sins  against 
conscience,  eat  and  drink  judgment  to  themselves,  and  l»ect)me 
guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord.  For  tlie  oHenee 
aifainsr  God  is  ai^eiravated  by  tbeir  takinjj  the  Eucliarist  in 
impenitence,  and  treating  with  indignity  the  body  and  h]ocA 
of  the  Lord.  In  order  that  the  eating  may  prorit  men,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  have  jienitence,  the  fear  of  GoJ, 
which  works  dread  of  sin  and  of  His  wrath  against  it  ami 
destroys  the  purpose  of  evil-doing.  Faith  also  is  neccssnrv, 
which  seeks  and  accepts  remission  of  sins  in  the  j>roniisf/' 
"  Inasmuch  as  in  the  Eucharist  we  receive  that  lx)dv  of  Clirist 
which  was  delivered  for  us,  and  that  blood  of  the  Xew  Testa- 
ment which  was  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins,  who  can  deny 
that  believers  there  receive  the  treasure  of  all  the  l>encfits  of 
Christ  ?  For  they  receive  tliat  in  which  sins  are  remitted,  in 
which  death  is  abolished,  in  wliich  life  is  imjiarted  to  us;  that 
by  which  Christ  unites  us  to  Himself  as  members,  so  that  Ife 
is  in  us,  and  we  in  Him.  .  .  '  Xot  only  does  the  soul  rise 
throuiirh  the  Holy  Ghost  into  a  blessed  life,  but  the  eartblv 
botly  is  brouicht  back  by  that  food  to  immortalirv,  to  be  raii^oJ 
to  life  in  the  last  day  '  (^Cy ril).  In  the  Kucharist,  therefnrc, 
we  rei-ciye  a  most  sure  an<l  admirable  pledge  of  our  reconcilia- 
tion with  God,  of  the  remission  of  our  sin#,  of  immortality, 
and  of  the  irlory  to  ccMne.  And  in  yery  deed  Christ  hutU 
abundantly  poured  out  in  this  sacrament  the  richc»s  (»f  His 
diyine  loye  toward  men  :  for  that  body  which  He  delivered  for 
us  unto  death.  He  gives  to  us  in  the  Supper  for  fo<HL  that  by 
it,  as  diyine  and  life-giying  food,  we  may  liye.  may  be  nurtured 
and  irrow,  and  strcnetben,  and  so  turned  to  Him  as  never  to 
be  separated  from  Him,  as  Augustine  piously  says,  on  the  Per- 
son of  Christ:  *•  Tliou  slialt  not  chanii:e  me  unto  Thee,  but 
Thou  sbalt  clianire  Thyself  unto  me.'  '' 

(it-rhard  sums  up  the  Wnetits  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  either 
principal  or  secondary:  "'The  principal  fruits  are:  the  sliow- 
ing  of  the  Lord's  death,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  sealing  of 
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faith,  spiritual   union  with   Christ.    The  secondary  are:  re 
newal  of  the  baptismal  covenant,  the  arousing  of  love  to  God 
and  our  neighbor,  the  confirmation  of  patience  and  hope,  the 
attestation  of  our  resurrection,  the  serious  amendment  of  life, 
public  confession  of  Christ."* 

It  is  not  in  the  pov^er  of  language  to  go  beyond  the  state- 
ment of  the  blessings  which  the  Lutheran  Church  believes  to 
l>e  associated  with  the  believing  reception  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. The  quarrel  of  Romanists  and  their  friends  with  her  is 
not  that  she  diminishes  the  benefits  of  the  Supper,  but  that 
she  makes  them  conditioned  on  faith.  The  real  thing  with 
which  they  quarrel  is  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 

We  have  dwelt  at  what  may  seem  disproportioned  length 
upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  but  we  have  done  so 
not  in  the  interests  of  division,  but  of  peace.  At  this  i>oint 
the  division  opened,  and  at  this  point  the  restoration  of  peace 
must  begin.  Well-set  bones  knit  precisely  where  they  broke  ; 
and  well  knit,  the  point  of  breaking  becomes  the  strongest  in 
the  bone.  The  Reformation  opened  with  a  prevailingly  con- 
servative character.  There  lay  before  it  not  merely  a  glorious 
possibility,  but  an  almost  rapturous  certainty,  waiting  upon 
the  energy  of  Reform  guided  by  the  judgment  of  Conserva- 
tism. Tbe  Reformation  received  its  first  appalling  check  in 
the  invasion  of  its  unity  in  faith,  by  the  crudities  of  Carlstadt, 
soon  to  be  followed  by  the  colder,  and  therefore  yet  more  mis- 
chievous, sophistries  of  Zwingle.  The  eftbrt  at  reformation,  in 
some  shape,  was  beyond  recall.  Henceforth  the  question  was 
between  conservative  reformation  and  revolutionary  radical- 
ism. Rome  and  the  world-wide  errors  which  stand  or  fall 
with  her,  owe  their  continued  baleful  life,  not  so  much  to  the 
arts  of  her  intrigue,  the  terror  of  her  arms,  the  wily  skill  and 
intense  devotion  of  Jesuitism  and  the  orders,  as  they  owe  it 
to  the  division  and  diversion  created  by  the  radicalism  which 
enabled  them  to  make  a  plausible  appeal  to  the  fears  of  the 
weak  and  the  caution  of  the  wise.  But  for  this,  it  looks  as  if 
the  great  ideal  of  the  conservative  reformation  might  have 

*  Gerhard's  Aiisf.  Erklaer  d.  heilig.  Taufe  u.  Abendm.  1610,  4to,  ch.  xziii.  Do. 
Loci  Tbcolog.  Loc.  xzii.  ch.  xx. 
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been  consummated ;  the  whole  Church  of  the  West  might 
have  been  purified.  All  those  mighty  resources  which  Rome 
now  spends  against  the  truth,  all  those  mighty  agencies  by 
which  one  form  of  Protestantism  tears  down  another,  might 
have  been  hallowed  to  one  service  —  Christ  enthroned  in  His 
renovated  Church,  and  sanctifying  to  pure  uses  all  that  is 
beautiful  in  her  outward  order.  The  Oriental  Church  could 
not  have  resisted  the  pressure.  The  Church  Catholic,  trans- 
figured by  her  faith,  with  robes  to  which  snow  has  no  white- 
ness and  the  sun  no  splendor,  would  have  risen  in  a  grandeur 
before  which  the  world  would  have  stood  in  wonder  and  awe. 
But  such  yearnings  as  these  wait  long  on  time.  Their  oon- 
summation  was  not  then  to  be,  but  it  shall  be  yet. 
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